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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California 
1915,  Section  623 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 

in  2013 


http://archive.org/details/connoisseurillus221janlon 
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OUBLE   DEAL:   ARMAND   HAMMER  AND   HIS   MUSEUM  $  } 


LINGAME 

2  8  1990 
BRARY 


A  NATION  OF  PASSIONATE  COLLECTORS 

RICCARDO  MUTI,  THE  MAESTRO  WHO  MATTERS 
THE  CARfBBEAN  ELITE:  SIX  INTIMATE  RETREATS 
THE  GREAT  Ch  AMPAGNE  CRISIS 
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UER1AIN 


PARIS 


Guerlain  Boutique-By-Mail  1-800-882-8820 


ABSBURG 

FISE  ART  AUCTIOSEERS 


Habsburg  is  accepting  consignments 
for  New  York  Spring  Auctions 
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A  rare  18th  Century  Diamond  Set  Pendant 

of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 

Sold  in  New  York  for  $22,000  (Estimate:  $12-16,000) 


An  unusual  Diamond  Set  Trefoil  Clip  Brooch 

by  Cartier;  Sold  in  New  York  for  $39,600 

(Estimate:  $20-25,000) 


Cristoforo  Munari,  1667-1720,  "Still  Life  with  Fruit,  Books  and  Porcelain" 

oil  on  canvas,  37  x  59  in.,  one  of  a  pair  (Estimate:  $200,000-300,000  for  the  pair) 

to  be  included  in  our  auction  of  Old  Master  and  XlXth  Century  Paintings 

To  consign  Jewelry,  Faberge,  Objects,  Silver,  Old  Master 

and  XlXth  Century  Paintings,  or  Watches,  please  call: 

Elizabeth  Kunstadter,  Vice  President 

Habsburg  Inc. 

36  East  75  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Tel:  212-570-4040  •  Fax:212-570-4624  •  Telex:  798271 
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STAIR  &COMPAN 

ESTABLISHED     1  «M  2 
942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York,  NY  10021  •  Telephone  212-517-4400 


An  exceptional  George  I  Walnut  settee.  Circa  1720. 
Length:  62"  Depth:  29"  Height:  37" 


OXFORD  ANTIQUE  RESTORERS  LTD.  •  718-706-1144 

(A  subsidiary  ojStair  &  Company  specializing  in  the  restoration  of  Antique  Furniture) 


sTAIR  &  'COMPANY  LONDON  •  120  Mount  Strtvt,  London  W1Y  5HB-71-4W-1784 
We.  are.&rCwfs  interested  in  acquiring  18th  and  19th  century  English  furniture  of  comparable  quality. 
"     '  David  H.Murdock,  Owner 


Wan  Cleef  &  Arpels. 

The  Signature  of  Great  Jewelry 

New  York  744  Fifth  Ave.  10019  (212)  644-9500  Beverly  Hills  300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161 
Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Ave.  33480  (407)  655-6767  Honolulu  Shop  C-112-B  2301  Kalakaua  Ave.  96815  (808)  923-5889 
Paris  Cannis  Monte     Carlo  Geneva  Tokyo  Osaka  Hong     Kong 


Design  '■  ■  I990V>  un  ls 


This  sculpture  could  slop  a  crowd... 


JEAN  DUBUFFET 


UNIQUE  HAND  PAINTED  POLYSTYRENE,  1966 


and  will. 


GALLERY  EXHIBITION  CATALOGUE  TWENTY- FIVE  DOLLARS 


LANDAU      FINE      ART 


"1456   SHERBROOKE    STF^  '■        WEST    ■    MONTREAL.    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL     514-849-3311    ■    FAX     514-289-9448 


Cynthia  Gregory  dancer  in  Don  Quixote  at  Lincoln  Center. 


Cynthia  Gregory  and  Rolex: 
beautifully  paired. 


Prima  ballerina  ajjoluta  is 
a  title  once  conferred  only  by 
czars.  Today  it's  bestowed  by 
the  universal  will  of  the  dance 
world.  Cynthia  Gregory  lumi- 
nous star  of  American  ballet,  is 
one  of  the  few  ever  to  wear  that 
crown. 

America's  premier  classi- 
cal dancer  challenges  even  the 
most  gifted  choreographers 
with  her  range.  Connoisseurs 
acclaim  her  technical  prowess. 


Tndor  Oyster.  Perpetual  Lady  Dateiust.  and  Jubilee  are  trademarks 


The  worlds  great  companies 
court  her  for  the  depth  and 
spirituality  of  her  dancing. 

Cynthia  Gregory's  talent 
shines  in  Swan  Lake,  GLfelU, 
and  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  bal- 
lets in  which  her  performance 
is  recognized  as  definitive  by 
international  dance  critics. 

Off  stage  she  is  just  as 
compelling.  Committed  to 
humanitarian  causes,  Cynthia 
has  founded  and  toured  with 


her  own  dance  company  to 
raise  funds  for  charity.  And, 
recognizing  that  ballet  builds 
fitness,  she  has  written  a  book 
on  the  principles  of  exercise 
and  dance. 

In  all  the  arts,  there  is  no 
more  physically  demanding  dis- 
cipline than  dance.  Its  pure  ele- 
gance and  endurance  are  as  well 
met  in  Cynthia  Gregory  as  they 
are  in  her  chosen  timepiece. 
Role*.  ^ 

ROLEX 


Truhr  Oyster  Perpetual  Lady  Datejudt  in  18kt  gold  with  ,</<i/c  Jubilee  diamond  <>ia/. 
Write  fm  brock  I    fn  .  Dept  290,  Rolex  Building,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  '   1988  Rolex  Watch  U.SA.,  Inc. 


GOtiTERTS         JANUARY         I  v    ) 

41    FRANKENSTEIN  AT  SIXTY    At  the  heart  of  the  classic  monster  flick,  a  mystery  endures,  by  Stefan  Kanfti 

48  THE  SIX  BEST  CARIBBEAN  RESORTS     Then  arc  several  ways  to  defmc  "best"  in  paradise,  byjennif  r  Quale 

56  CONNOISSEUR'S  GUIDE  TO  MOZART  ON  RECORDS     Albums  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time,  by  Stanley  Sadie 

60  ARMAND  HAMMER'S  ART  SCANDALS     How  the  man  who  sold  pencils  to  Stalin  got  his  museum  built,  by  Susan  Pettit 

66   GENIUS  IN  THE  GARDEN     On  the  grounds  of  stately  Castle  Howard,  a  dazzling  profusion  of  roses,  by  Mirabel  Oslei 

70   WARNING — EXPLOSIVE!  Cherry  hots,  green  pasillas,  jalapchos!  Quick!  Get  a  fire  extinguisher' ,  by  Ann  Hodgman 

74    VIVE  LA  DIFFERENCE    Do  not  miss  the  new  show  at  the  Met's  Costume  Institute,  by  Katell  le  Bourhis 

80   MODEL  MAESTRO     Riccardo  Muti  has  it  all:  musicianship,  authority,  and  (yes)  glamour,  by  Matthew  Gurewitsch 

84   PRIVATE  RUSSIA      When  the  state  owns  everything,  "insignificant"  collectibles  grow  very  precious,  by  Elizabeth  Gaynot 


80 


^ 


14  LETTERS     Commendations  and  recommendations;  reminiscences  and  gripes 

16  CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE     Ten  winners  to  get  your  New  Year  off  to  a  great  start 

19  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD     Theater  notes  from  London  and  Spain;  a  clavichord  for  the  tabletop,  andmuch,  much  more 

34  AUCTIONS     On  the  block  at  Christie's,  the  Maltoses'  Tintorettos,  Tiepolos,  and  Titians 

36  WINE     Not  since  phylloxera  has  the  French  wine  industry  faced  a  crisis  like  today's  crisis  „,  Champagne 

94  PEOPLE     Five  strong  personalities  whose  doings  are  making  this  planet  a  more  interesting  plat  < 

100  COLLECTING     Woof,  woof!  Delights  to  warm  all  hearts  thai  beat  (and  whose  does  not?  I  fo\  man's  best  mend 

108  MY  EYE     Setting  a  course  for  museums  in  the  chop;  y  teas  ahead,  by  Thomas  I  loving 


SO  COVER  PHOTOGRAPH  Ol  PIE(  I 
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Mei$lMrafficltlio 

Blending  Into  ft. 

y^^/  from  everyone 


Every  morning  it's  the  same: 
you  jump  into  your  car,  make  a 

and  muscle  your  way  onto  the  high- 


way that  separ 

everyone's  h( 

s  office.  In  any  o 


car,  this  routine  might  quickly 
come  tiresome. 

Of  course,  that's  precis 
why  the  Lexus  LS400  was  crea 


ep  the  ordinary  from  slipping 
iie  mundane. 
For  while  any  car  can  be 
ned  to  battle  the  masses,  the 
)0  was  also  designed  to  please 
[dividual.  Perhaps  that's  why  peo- 
ho  know  cars  consider  it  a  great 
mobile  rather  than  the  newest 
s  symbol. 
Just  ask  the  experts.  Since  day 
they've  maintained  there's  noth- 


ing on  the  road  quite  like  a  Lexus. 

This  theory  is  easily  supported. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  put  your  foot 
on  the  gas.  The  automobiles  250-hp 
V8  will  keep  you  from  being  intimi- 
dated by  traffic. 

Its  looks,  of  course,  will  keep 
you  from  being  confused  with  it. 


© 


The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


©1990  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Moto     ■  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  weai  seat  belts  and  obe)  all  speed  laws.  For  more  information,  call  8i  USA-LEXUS) 


Diamond  aigrette. 

English,  circa  1800 

Length:  3W 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE  0 

781  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY.  10022  (212)  752-1727  ESTABLISHED  1851       "-•■,- 


Gold,  cabochon  garnet ,  turquoise  enamel 
and  diamond  bracelet.  English,  circa  1830. 


" 


Gold  and  turquoise  enamel  bangle  set  with 

rose  diamonds,  green  garnets  and  a  ruby. 

English,  circa  1870. 
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Auction:  Wednesday,  January  23  at  10  a.m. 

Important  17th  &  18th  Century 

English  &  Continental  Furniture  &  Decorations 

Kluding  Old  Master  Paintings,  Georgian  Silver,  Tapestries  and  Rug 

Sale  max  be  previeu  Hid  Saturdav-lkesdav  prior  to  auction  date 


iLISH  SCHOOL 
18th  Century 

"A  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter' 
Oil  on  canvas 
W/i  x  25'/2  inches 


For  further  information,  contact 

Brian  Smith  or  Ellen  Washburn 

(Furniture  &  Decorations) 

Elaine  Banks  (Paintings). 


175  East  87th  Street  •  New  York  10128  •  Telephone  (212)  427-2730  •  Fax  (212)  369-0892 


America's  most  prestigious  antiques  show! 

THE  37TH  ANNUAL 


WINTER 


antiques 

TLEMENT    £  SH0ff» 


btntfit  for 
EAST  SIDE  HOUSE  SETTLEMENT 


SPECIAL  PREVIEW  EVENTS 
Friday,  January  25 

Benefactors'  Tea,  4-6  p.m. 
Tickets  $■)()().  per  person. 

Md.li   pMssihlc  rhrou^h  fh( '^iruTositv  ol 
Uk  Maga:  ""  A  Miqm  i 

Patrons'  Preview  Party,  6-9  p.m. 
Tickets  S.1*)!)   per  person 


Satur,  '      January  26  through  Sunday,  February  3,  1991 
Seventh  Re;  Park  Avenue  at  Sixty -Seventh  Street,  New  York  City 


I--. i 
J37  A  I.  - 
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"I  was  home  again!" 


Children's  Books 

Thank  you  for  publishing  an 
article  on  a  much  neglected 
subject:  children's  literature 
[September].  I  was  pleased  to 
see  Babbitt's  Tuck  Everlasting 
included,  since  I  feel  it  is  a 
classic  often  overlooked. 

A  new  alphabet  book  that  I 
think  merits  inclusion  on  lists 
of  exceptional  children's 
books  is  Animalia,  by 
Graeme  Base,  published  by 
Abrams.  The  vibrant  pictures 
can  be  enjoyed  by  a  fairly 
young  child,  but  as  his  vocab- 
ulary grows,  so  will  his  inter- 
est in  the  book.  The  pictures 
are  full  of  cleverly  placed  de- 
tails, even  in  the  margin  deco- 
rations. It  is  a  challenge  to 
both  the  child  and  the  adult 
sharing  it  with  him. 

Irene  Taber 

Fairfield  Glade,  Tennessee 

LOTUSLAND 

I  was  savoring  the  October 
Connoisseur,  and  there  on  page 
98  was  Maggie  Keswick's 
story  about  Lotusland.  I  was 
home  again! 

My  older  brother  and  sister 
and  I  grew  up  on  the  Gavit  es- 
tate, in  Montecito,  from  1925 
until  I  left  for  college,  in  1938. 
My  father,  Walter  Teague, 
was  the  landscaping  superin- 
tendent during  those  years  and 
until  his  death,  in  1940. 

It  is  wonderful  to  learn 
about  Ganna  Walska's  gar- 
dens, so  different  from  those  I 
knew  planned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gavit  and  my  dad.  And 
it  is  especially  nice  to  know 
that  the  whole  thing  has  not 
been  bulldozed  to  make  room 
for  a  couple  of  hundred  con- 
dos.  If  the  foundation  does 
open  it  u,  the  public,  you  can 
bet  I'll  havi    i  look  around. 
Lui  m<  Paul 
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woodii  is  described  as  a  "South 
American  cycad."  This  species 
is  actually  a  rare  South  African 
plant  which  has  not  been  seen 
in  the  wild  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. 

One  wonders  how  Charles 
Glass  acquired  the  three  speci- 
mens for  Lotusland.  There 
have  been  mysterious  thefts  of 
Encephalartos  woodii  from 
South  African  gardens  in  the 
last  quarter  century.  Could 
they  have  found  their  way  to 
California? 

Elizabeth  Scholtz 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Steven  Timbrook,  director  of 
Lotusland,  replies:  Encepha- 
lartos woodii  is  indeed  South 
African,  rather  than  South  Amer- 
ican. Its  name  commemorates  Dr. 
John  Medley  Wood,  founder  of 
the  Natal  Herbarium  and  curator 
of  the  Natal  Botanu  Gardens 
(now  the  Durban  Botanic  Gar- 
dens), who  found  the  only  known 
wild  specimen  in  Natal  in  1895 
and  arranged  for  it  to  be  cultivated 
■  the  Botanu  Garden  a  few 


years  later. 

As  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  Conservation 
of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources, 
Lotusland  supports  all  efforts  to 
preserve  rare  and  endangered  spe- 
cies. We  do  not  condone  illegal 
collecting,  whether  it  be  from  the 
wild  or  from  others'  gardens.  The 
specimens  at  Lotusland  were  ac- 
cessioned in  1968  from  a  well-re- 
spected cycad  collector,  who  ob- 
tained them  originally  from  the 
Durban  Botanic  Gardens.  Our 
specimens  of  Encephalartos 
woodii  are  no  secret  to  the  Cycad 
Society  of  Southern  Africa,  of 
which  Lotusland  is  a  member. 
Readers  interested  in  knowing 
more  about  the  cycad  collection  at 
Lotusland  are  referred  to  "The 
Cycad  Garden  at  Madame  Gan- 
na Walska's  Lotusland, "  by 
Douglas  Atwater,  in  Encepha- 
lartos, No.  IS,  June  19X9. 

The  Mumble  School 

Matthew  Gurewitsch's  other- 
wise impeccable  article  laud- 
ing the  new  film   lurk  Gary 


Oldman  [October]  neglected 
to  alert  movie  buffs  to  the  fact 
that  the  actor  might  be  a  stun- 
ning performer  to  watch,  but 
he's  decidedly  a  dismal  failure 
to  hear. 

Viewing  State  of  Grace,  this 
senior  citizen  made  a  mental 
note  to  call  her  otologist  im- 
mediately; then  four  disgrun- 
tled young  adults  left  the  the- 
ater in  a  huff  because  they 
"could  hardly  hear  a  word  the 
guy  was  saying." 

Bette  Ross 

Los  Alamitos,  California 

Loot 

As  an  art  lover  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  long-term 
impact  of  looting  on  historical 
knowledge  (and  a  writer  com- 
pleting a  novel  with  this 
theme),  I  applaud  Connois- 
seur's ongoing  efforts  to  bring 
this  issue  before  a  broader 
audience. 

I  was  especially  impressed 
by  your  October  issue,  which 
pricked  consciences  in  no  few- 
er than  three  pieces:  Acar  and 
Kaylan's  "The  Turkish  Con- 
nection," Hamill's  "Here 
Comes  Mexico,"  and  Ho- 
ving's  excellent  editorial. 

You  would  find  fertile 
ground  for  further  investiga- 
tions in  my  own  area,  the 
American  Southwest.  Here  it 
is  widely  (albeit  quietly)  ac- 
knowledged that  certain  Santa 
Fe  galleries  are  dealing  in  ille- 
gally obtained  Native  Ameri- 
can artifacts,  as  well  as  pre- 
Columbian  artifacts  from 
farther  south. 

Please  continue  to  be  relent- 
less about  theft. 

[Catherine  (Eriti)  Harris 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

S»  Letters  to  the  Editor,  with 
the  writer's  name  and  address, 
should  be  sent  to  Letters  Editor, 
Connoisseur,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY 
10019.  Letters  may  he  edited  in 
the  interest  of  space  and  clarity. 
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o  (j  tent  as  big 
as  a  football  field  in 
Scottsdale,  Arizona, 
tens  oj  thousands  of  fans 
will  flock  between  Jan- 
uary 16  and  20  to 
watch  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  cars 
sold  to  collectors  in  a 
choice  of  hard  curren- 
cies. Barrett-Jackson 
Auction  Company; 
(602)273-0791. 


^J  udith  Joy  Ross  lugs 
sixty  pounds  of  camera 
equipment  around  to 
take  her  elegiac  pic- 
tures. Her  simply  posed 
subjects,  all  bathed  in 
hazy  light,  are  faced 
with  sensitive  humility. 
James  Danziger  Gal- 
lery, 415  West  Broad- 
way, in  Manhattan 
(January  15— February 
16);  (212)226-0056. 


estward, 
ho!  Filmed  in  Canada 
and  breaking  box-of- 
fice records  at  home  in 
Japan,  the  spectacular 
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rom  the  Habs- 
burgs  to  the  Roma- 
nous":  an  August-Sep- 
tember cruise  down  the 
Danube,  over  the  Black 
Sea,  and  up  the  Dnie- 
per, through  the  Rus- 
sian heartland,  to  Kiev. 
(Abercrombie  &  Kent; 
phone:  800-323-7308.) 


Kiev 
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ario  Buat- 
ta's  ebullience  is  un- 
quenchable. His  six- 
teenth consecutive  Win- 
ter Antiques  Show — 
now  vetted — "will 
transcend  even  the  most 
fabulous  expectations.  " 
Manhattan's  Seventh 
Regiment  Armory 
(January  26  through 
February  1), 
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erhaps  hope  and 
id  are  better  than 
rtain  knowledge  of  the 
future,  hut  whether  by 
stars,  dreams,  tea 
ves,  or  whatever, 
have  never  ceased 
ing  at  the  veil.  Al- 
S.  Lyons' s  Pre- 
ting  the  Future 
rams;  $60)  tells  all. 
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n  Palm  Beach, 
polo's  international 
winter  HQ,  the  game 
will  begin  its  season  with 
the  Sterling  Cup. 
Twelve  star  teams  play 
on  three  consecutive 
Sundays,  starting  Janu- 
ary 21;  (407)  798- 
7000. 
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ike  his  warm 
admirer  William  Blake 
Henry  Fusel i  was  a 
self-taught 
artist  and  hi- 
zarrely  sui 
generis.  A 
splendid  col- 
lection of  his 
drawings  and 
watercolors  is 
on  loan  from 
Auckland, 
N.Z.,  at    he 
National 
Academy  of 
Design,  in 
New   York, 
until  March  24 
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feu  i  with 

doudi  bright  or 

somber,  flickering  sun- 
shine, shadowed  fol- 
iage—  these  are 
subjects  of  the 
English  landscapi 
watercolor.  ( hu 
hundred  works  from  the 
British  Museum,  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of 

Art  (January  16- 
March  10)  and  the 
North  Carolina  Mu- 
seum oj  Art,  Raleigh 
(March  23-Jum 


scanini  by 

the  bo.xload  I  I  'ndi. 

Beethoven,  Brahms,  rt 
al . ) .  sounding  bet- 
tet  than  evet  on 

BMC  (  lassics's 

lovingly  remasU  red 
compact  disi  - 
and  laset  disi  \ 
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ntan't  let  us  mislead 
you . . .  our  Jade  Immortal 
did  not  appear  as  a 
cover  story  in  the 
financial  press. 
i     However,  theinh 


LI  TIEH-KUAI 

IS  MAKING 

^NANCIAL 


WS! 


making  headlines. 

Over  the  centuries, 
much  has  been  written 
about  the  magnificence 
of  Oriental  Art,  par- 
ticularly, fine  jade 
sculpture.  Pieces  like 
Li  T'ieh-Kuai  have  been 


the  object  of  great 
critical  acclaim . . .  past 
and  present.  Hence,  the 
desirability  of  this  rare 
art  form  has  only  been 
enhanced  by  time. 

Our  superb  Ming 
Period  Immortal  sub- 


stantiates this  point.  We 
welcome  you  to  contact 
Ashkenazie  &  Co. 

ASHKENAZIE&  Co. 

Jade  &  Oriental  Art 
In  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
950  Mason  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 106 
415/391-3440 
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Pinter  Mania  Hits 
London 

It  is  usually  the  stars 
of  musicals  who  re- 
turn to  their  past  suc- 
cesses: Yul  Brynner, 
unable  to  abdicate 
from  The  King  and  I; 
Richard  Harris,  a 
man  called  hoarse, 
once  more  in  Camelot. 

There  are  few  instances  in 
modern  plays.  Nicol  William- 
son returned  to  John  Os- 
borne's Inadmissible  Evidence  in 
1978,  fourteen  years  after  his 
first  go.  This  summer  Donald 
Pleasence  is  going  to  beat  that 
easily.  Directed  by  the  author, 
he  is  once  more  to  be  the 
tramp  in  Harold  Pinter's  The 
Caretaker,  which  part  and  play 
both  enjoyed  a  sensational 
success  in  London  and  New 
York  thirty  years  ago.  He  is  if 
anything  better-cast  this  time; 
young  tramps  seem  a  bit  odd, 
less  sympathetic.  Pinter  him- 
self sounds  very  enthusiastic, 
as  well  he  may.  There  is  an 
unofficial  Pinter  festival  going 
on,  perhaps  a  belated  tribute 
to  his  sixtieth  birthday,  last 
October.  Sir  Peter  Hall  has 
patched  up  their  quarrel  and 
once  again  directed  The  Home- 
coming, as  he  did  in  1965.  The 
old  ways  are  the  best  ways, 
and  these  are  the  two  major 
plays.  One  of  Pinter's  less 
characteristic  works,  Betrayal, 
comes  on  this  month  at  the 
Almeida,  the  liveliest  fringe 
theater  in  England,  and  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  it  is 
received.  A  story  of  adultery 
told  backward  so  that  we  see 
the  bitterness  and  separation 
before  the  hope  and  affection, 
it  was  not  what  was  expected 
of  Pinter  and  disconcerted 
more  than  it  pleased;  but  then, 
he  is  disconcerting. 

Pinter  is  the  ruling  monarch 
of  the  British  theater;  Tom 
Stoppard,  its  benevolent  duke. 
Pinter  has  had  an  immeasur- 
able influence,  greater  than 
anyone  since  Hemingway,  on 
the  way  dialogue  is  written, 

JANUARY  1991 


Revenants:  Plea- 
sence returns  to 
The  Caretaker 
(left,  with  Alan 
Bates  and  Robert 
Shaw,  1961)  .  . 


.  .  .  and  the  Comedian ts, 
a  troupe  formed  in  the 
1970s  (above),  will  light 
up  New  York.  Left:  The 
blues  singer  Belly  Cartel 
is  finally  given  he\  due. 


perhaps  even  on  how  it  is 
spoken.  (Did  people  use  all 
those  pauses  and  repetitions 
before,  or  did  he  invent 
them?)  Pinter's  idea  of  the 
shocking  has  become  familiar, 
his  bizarre  now  seems  ordi- 
nary, but  his  precision  remains 
unequaled:  "You're  playing 
two  dots  at  the  moment,  and  I 
think  if  you  look  at  the  script 
you'll  find  three."  He  is  rich, 
famous,  and  intensely  active; 
he  is  a  prolific  adapter  for  the 
cinema;  he  acts;  he  directs;  an 
early  novel,  The  Dwarfs,  has 
been  revised  and  published; 
there  are  occasional  poems;  he 
has  taken  to  left-wing  politics, 
which  includes  meetings, 
speeches,  and  arguments    But 
there  is  a  terrible,  almost  un- 
mentionable, omission:  he  no 
longer  writes  full-length 
plays.  His  situation  can  he  il- 
lustrated by  a  conversation  a 
friend  had  with  the  actress 
Eileen  Atkins.  "Have  you  got 
anything  planned'"  "Well, 
yes,  I'm  doing  the  new  Pinter 
at  the  National."  "That's  ab- 
solutely fantastic!  You  must 
be  thrilled."  "Well,  yes,  it's 
only  nineteen  minutes  long." 
"C)ii.  Hut  still,  it's  very  excit- 
ing .  .  .      "Well.  yes.  I  don't 
actually  speak  .  .   .  hut  I  do 

do  a  voice-over."  I  hat  was 

Mountain  Language,  two  years 
ago.  Pinter's  careei  has  been 
impressive,  hut  at  the  moment 

he  does  not  speak;  he  does  the 
voice-over.         — Mark  . \moiy 

|azz  I  Icircss 

J  a//  singing  is  .in  .n  i  best  de- 
fined In  example,  and.  with 
Billie  I  loliday  Ion;',  gone, 
Sarah  \  aughan  recently  de- 
parted, and  Ella  I  itzgerald  only 
semi-active,  there  is  no  better 
example  than  Betty  ( )ai  tei 
Horn  1  illie  Mae  Jones  in 
Hint.  Michigan,  in  1930,  and 
nicknamed  "Betty  Bebop"  by 
I  ionel  I  lampton  w  hen  she 

sang  w  ith  his  hand  in  the  late 
forties,  Carter  has  long  been 
au  insiders'  favorite.  Now  .  she 
is  finally  beginning  to  receive 
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Hlinka  wants  romantic  roles. 

wider  recognition,  thanks  to 
her  affiliation  with  PolyGram 
Records's  Verve  label  and  her 
TV  appearances  with  Bill 
Cosby.  Carter's  artistry  lies  in 
her  ability  to  wring  every 
ounce  of  meaning  from  a 
song's  lyric  while  playing  top- 
sy-turvy with  its  melody — 
improvising  on  it  as  freely  as  a 
trumpeter  or  saxophonist 
might.  Asked  which  draws 
her,  the  words  or  the  music, 
she  unhesitatingly  answers, 
"Both!" 

Still,  Droppin'  Things,  her 
newest  Verve  release,  includes 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's 


"What's  the  Use  of 
Wond'rin',"  from  Carousel,  a 
stand-by-your-man  song 
whose  lyrics  even  Carter  ad- 
mits have  dated  pretty  badly. 
"Oh,  but  it's  such  a  pretty 
song,"  she  says.  "Let  the  men 
feel  good  for  one  number." 
They  might  feel  as  though 
they  are  entitled  to,  after  hear- 
ing her  own  "Thirty  Years," 
in  which  Carter  (quite  a  good 
songwriter  herself)  expresses 
the  scorn  of  a  woman  whose 
husband  is  leaving  her  for 
someone  younger. 

Along  with  guest  appear- 
ances by  the  pianist  Geri  Allen 
and  the  trumpeter  Freddie 
Hubbard  and  tenor  saxophon- 
ist Craig  Handy,  Droppin' 
Things  features  smooth  work 
by  some  young  newcomers, 
the  pianist  Marc  Carey,  the 
bassist  Tarus  Mateen,  and  the 
drummer  Gregory  Hutchin- 
son. Carter  is  one  of  jazz's 
leading  talent  scouts  (the  pia- 
nists Benny  Green  and  Mul- 
grew  Miller  are  among  her 
alumni).  And  what  do  they 
learn  from  her?  "Everything 
they  need  to  put  a  song 
across,"  she  says. 

— Francis  Davis 

Spanish  Happenings 

The  Comediants,  the 
Catalan  theater  group, 
are  a  bizarre  combina- 
tion of  Jim  Henson,  Le  Cirque 


de  Soleil,  and  early  Robert 
Wilson.  When  a  Comediants 
show  is  announced  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Europe  and  the 
Latin  world,  half  the  popula- 
tion waits  breathlessly  to  see 
what  will  happen.  One  morn- 
ing in  Venice,  they  dropped  a 
confetti-streaming  angel  down 
a  wire  from  the  tower  of  San 
Marco.  One  night  in  Avignon, 
their  fire-spitting  devils  com- 
mandeered riverboats  and 
took  the  venerable  Palace  of 
the  Popes.  Another  night,  at 
the  recently  bombed  Palace  of 
Justice  in  Bogota,  Colombia, 
they  performed  what  amount- 
ed to  an  exorcism  by  fire 
dressed  as  demons  and  angels. 

The  core  members  of  this 
remarkable  ensemble,  born 
out  of  the  early-seventies  fer- 
ment at  Barcelona's  Institut 
del  Teatre,  have  been  living 
together  for  the  last  eighteen 
years,  improvising  and  then 
creating  spectacles  for  the 
street  and  the  theater  with 
names  like  Sun,  Breath,  Rain 
and  Shine,  Demons,  and  The 
Night.  "It's  hard  enough  to 
live  together,"  says  the  veter- 
an Jauma  Bernadet  with  a 
warm  laugh.  "Imagine  trying 
to  create  a  character  that  will 
surprise  people  who've  known 
you  for  almost  twenty  years!" 
"We  were  shameless,"  adds 
Joan  Font,  "bent  on  making 
theater  out  of  fire,  dynamite, 
flowers,  violins,  songs,  sweets, 
wine,  coffee,  and  spirits." 

The  Comediants  will  appear 
in  the  United  States  at  the 
New  York  Festival  of  the  Arts 
this  June.  Meantime,  you  can 
see  them  performing  La  Nit  in 
Barcelona,  Spain. 

—  William  Logan 

Lenny  Lives 

From  Leonard  Bernstein's  vast  discography,  here  are  some  spe- 
cial favorites,  mostly  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 
Mahler,  Symphony  No.  5  (CBS  MK  42198).  Beethoven, 
Symphonies  Nos.7  and  8  (CBS  MK  42223)  and  Symphony  No.  9 
(I)G  410  859-2).  Shostakovich,  Symphonies  Nos.  5  and  9  (CBS  MK 
44711).  Nielsen,  Symphonies  Nos.  3  and  5  (CBS  MK  44708).  Roy 
Harris,  Symphony  No.  3;  William  Sc  human,  Symphony  No.  3  (DC 
419  780-2).  Copland,  Symphony  No.  3  and  "Quiet  City"  (DC,  419 
170-2).  The  AIDS  benefit  Music  for  Life  (DG  427  386-2).  And  of 
course,  Bernstein's  own  West  Side  Story  in  its  only  uncut  version  (DG 
415  253-2).  —Allan  Kozinn 


No  Soubrette 

Nichol  Hlinka,  who 
last  year  was  named 
principal  dancer  of 
New  York  City  Ballet  at  age 
thirty-two,  looks  like  your 
classic  baby  doll,  with  big 
brown  eyes  and  a  heart-shaped 
face.  She  is  Miss  Can-Do:  her 
turns  are  perfectly  centered; 
her  steps  are  sharp  and  clear. 
Her  dancing  seems  to  measure 
out  the  music. 

While  Hlinka  would  seem 
to  be  a  natural  soubrette,  she  is 
not.  Her  dancing  repudiates 
pertness.  To  see  her  doing  the 
comic-relief  polka  in  Vienna 
Waltzes,  with  her  fanny  out 
and  a  bow  in  her  hair,  is  to  see 
a  woman  who  wishes  she 
were  somewhere  else.  Where 
she  is  at  home  is  in  roles 
whose  technical  and  musical 
demands  give  her  something 
to  struggle  with. 

She  grew  up  in  Closter, 
New  Jersey.  At  age  thirteen, 
she  went  to  School  of  Ameri- 
can Ballet  and  at  sixteen  got 
into  New  York  City  Ballet. 
George  Balanchine  noticed  her 
right  away.  "Mr.  B.  pushed 
me  very  fast.  Some  people  can 
take  that.  I  couldn't." 

Then,  she  had  to  leave  the 
stage  for  three  years.  Balan- 
chine's  successor,  Peter  Mar- 
tins, was  slower  to  advance 
Hlinka.  Still,  she  has  been  giv- 
en meaty  roles.  This  winter 
season  she  will  make  her  debut 
in  Balanchine's  Theme  and 
Variations,  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult roles  in  the  international 
repertory. 

Hlinka  has  a  thorny  soul 
and  now  wants  to  show  it. 

— -Joan  Acocella 
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THE  ECONOMY 

HAS  NEVER 

BEEN  BETTER. 

Flying  Economy  has  never 
been  quite  like  this. 

Introducing  British  Airways' 
World  Traveller,'"  our  new  Econ- 
omy Class,  where  we'll  pamper 
you  as  only  we  can.  Fine  wines. 
Gourmet  cuisine.  Even  eyeshades 
for  napping.  And  service  that  is 
quite  simply  superb. 

World  Traveller.  It's  quite  a 
boost  to  the  Economy. 


British  Airways 

The  worlds  favourite  airline:  S^ 
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Painter  Meets  Poet 

The  eminent  painter 
Richard  Diebenkorn 
fell  in  love  with  the 
poetry  of  William  Butler 
Yeats  when  he  was  in  college, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  few  liter- 
ary discoveries  that,  he  says, 
stuck.  No  doubt  aware  of  Die- 
benkorn's  affinity  for  Yeats — 
and  sensing  an  artistic  rapport 
as  well — the  Arion  Press  pub- 
lisher Andrew  Hoyem  and  the 
noted  Harvard  scholar  Helen 
Vendler  set  about  persuading 
the  painter  to  illustrate  a  selec- 
tion of  Yeats's  poems.  The  re- 
sult is  an  elegant  edition  of  400 
copies  with  six  etchings,  by 
Arion  Press  of  San  Francisco 
(SI, 500 — a  collecting  bargain). 
Vendler,  who  wrote  the  in- 
troduction to  the  book,  says, 
"The  experienced  reader  of 
Yeats  reads  every  poem  in 
three  ways:  as  a  record  of  a 
life,  as  a  record  of  an  epoch, 
and  as  a  single  one  of  a  compa- 
ny of  speaking  forms."  Die- 
benkorn's  etchings  also  en- 
courage multiple  readings. 
Five  of  them  transfigure  one 
of  Yeats's  recurrent  images, 
the  coat.  Following  the  poet's 
lead  intuitively  rather  than  lit- 
erally, Diebenkorn  makes  a 
visual  progression  from  plain 
garment  to  an  equivalent  of 
"the  coat  of  the  body  and  the 
coat  of  the  art,"  as  Vendler  de- 
codes Yeats's  symbolism. 
Each  etching  is  more  abstract 
than  the  last,  as  Diebenkorn 
conflates  the  coat  with  the 
shape  of  a  curtained  Roman- 
esque arch,  which  might  also 
be  a  simple,  weathered  head- 
stone. The  evolving  beauty  of 
the  illustrations  is  fit  counter- 
point to  Yeats's  use  of  the 
empty  coat  (in  "Apparitions") 
as  a  figure  for  his  own  sub- 
traction from  the  world. 

The  sixth  etching,  which 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  is  a  double  silhouette  of 
Ireland,  black  on  white  above 
white  on  bla<  I  il    ing  the 

divided  nature  I  ■  ■  .untry. 

A  snat<  h  ot  Yeal  i  "I 


A  picture  worth  the  length  of  a  poem:  Diebenkorn's 
etching  in  a  new  selection  of  Yeats. 


"Italy  by  Moon- 
light" is  just  one 
of  several  luscious 
exhibitions  in  Lon- 
don this  month. 
(Here,  an  oil,  En- 
dymion  Asleep 
with  the  Moon, 
by  Guercino,  1657- 
5H.) 


Am  of  Ireland"),  "Runs  on, 
runs  o  .  .  .,"  cuts  across  the 
image,  with  a  note  of  resigna- 
tion more  characteristic  of 
Samuel  Beckett,  who  ac- 
knowledged Yeats's  influence. 
— Kenneth  Baker 

London  Roundabout 

Round  the  corner  from 
Harrods  is  the  Accade- 
mia  Italiana  (24  Rut- 
land Gate),  with  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  nocturnal  land- 
scape paintings  from  the  peri- 
od 1550  to  1850,  entitled  "Ita- 
ly by  Moonlight"  (January  10 
to  March  2),  guaranteed  to 
soothe  the  furrowed  brow. 

While  strolling  down  Picca- 
dilly, do  not  forget  "The 
World  of  Drawings  and  Wa- 
tercolours"  (January  23  to  27), 
at  the  Park  Lane  Hotel — the 
only  fair  devoted  exclusively 
to  original  works  on  paper 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  present  day.  Subjects  and 
prices  to  suit  everybody,  from 
fifty  pounds  to  thousands,  for 
old-master  drawings,  with  a 
wide  choice  in  the  £l,500-to- 
£4,000  range. 

—  Vanessa  Clewes-Sahnon 

War  on  View 

With  war  on  everyone's  mind 
these  days,  a  study  of  past 
wars  takes  on  a  particular  ur- 
gency. No  surprise,  then,  that 
the  recent  television  scries 
"The  Civil  War"  drew  such 
huge  audiences.  What  made 
the  show  intriguing  was  the 
clever  way  it  explained  the 
war,  by  means  of  documenta- 
tion— the  letters  home  from 
the  soldiers,  the  anonymous 
photographs,  the  intimate 
diaries  of  key  players,  the 
propaganda  issued  on  both 
sides — never  filling  any  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  with  fic- 
tional narration  but  always 
fleshing  out  the  story  with 
telling  details  or  minutiae. 
Now,  an  unusual  exhibition  at 
Manhattan's  venerable  (irolier 
Club  promises  to  explain 
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World  War  II  in  much  the 
same,  compelling  fashion. 
Kenneth  W.  Rendell,  News- 
week's  correspondent  on  the 
newsweekly's  story  about  the 
Hitler  diaries,  has  lent  to  the 
Grolier  his  collection  of  his- 
toric letters,  documents,  and 
propaganda — one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  in  the 
world.  None  are  for  sale. 

The  epic  struggle  to  win  the 
last  great  world  war  comes 
alive  with  posters,  pamphlets, 
and  leaflets  dropped  by  air  and 
fired  in  artillery  shells;  British 
forgeries  of  German  docu- 
ments and  stamps;  and  news- 
papers published  by  the 
French  resistance.  Viewers  get 
to  read  letters  written  by  lead- 
ers, soldiers,  and  civilians, 
such  as  one  by  Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt in  which  she  warns,  "If 
this  war  isn't  won,  there  will 
be  no  future  for  anyone."  Oc- 
casionally irony  asserts  itself, 
as  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
Dwight  Eisenhower's  and  Er- 
win  Rommel's  letters  to  their 
wives,  dated  the  same  day,  on 
the  launching  of  the  Norman- 
dy invasion.  (Until  March  2  at 
the  Grolier  Club,  41  East  Six- 
tieth Street,  New  York  City.) 

— Diane  Rajferty 

Arty  Seattle 

Seventy  nifty  examples  of 
Japanese  folk  textiles — 
everything  from  woven 
cotton  bed  covers  to  fire- 
men's jackets  and  children's 
kimonos  — will  be  on  view 


through  February 
23  at  Honeychurch 
Antiques  gallery, 
in  trendy  Seattle, 
Washington.  "I 
deal  with  both 
high  and  low  art, 
with  equal  respect 
for  both,"  says  the 
owner,  John  Fair- 
man,  whose  large 
collection  of 
Oriental  works  in- 
cludes silver  Chi- 
nese jewelry  for 
under  $100  and  an 
eleventh-century 
Indian  sandstone 
stele  that  costs 
$26,000. 

— Wayne  Lee 


The  black  Taj  Mahal  in  this  large  Easley  oil  was  planned  but  never  built. 


A  nice  surprise — Japanese  folk  textile 


The  Price  of  Fashion  in 
New  York 

Why  do  so  many  art- 
ists with  established 
reputations  have  no 
New  York  representation? 
Galleries  in  Los  Angeles,  Par- 
is, London,  and  Chicago  show 
their  work,  but  these  days 
Deborah  Remington,  John 
Willenbecher,  Art  Schade,  and 
a  surprising  number  of  others 
with  distinguished  track  rec- 
ords have  no  gallery  in  New 
York. 

Estimable  but  unfashionable- 
work  is  harder  to  market,  and 
mature  artists  command  high- 
er prices  than  the  new  kids  on 
the  block.  Hedda  Sterne,  Rob- 
ert Indiana,  and  Buffie  John- 
son have  each  left  their  mark 
on  the  last  forty  years, 
but  fame  in  the  past  is 
apparently  no  guaran- 
tee of  a  gallery  venue 
in  the  Big  Apple.  All 
of  them  have  gone 
through  periods  when 
no  gallery  represented 
them.  (Indiana's  De- 
cember show  at  the 
Marisa  Del  Rey  Gal- 
lery signaled  his  re- 
emergence.)  These 
mature  but  very 
much  living  artists 
seem  to  have  been 
relegated  to  history. 
Trends  and  labels 


— rather  than  talent — have  ex- 
erted an  exaggerated  influence 
over  galleries  and  collectors 
since  the  eighties.  Fashion, 
with  its  insatiable  thirst  for 
novelty,  plays  a  part  in  dictat- 
ing the  choices  of  even  the 
most  prestigious  galleries 
more  often  than  it  should. 
Dealers  succumb  to  the  na- 
tional malady  of  short-term 
thinking,  selecting  younger, 
more  packageable  artists  rath- 
er than  those  with  proven  abil- 
ity. (And  when  art  becomes 
fashion,  it  can  go  out  of  style 
fast.) 

"Dealers  these  days  seem  to 
have  a  hard  time  making  a 
ease  for  the  individual  talent 
that  can't  be  incorporated  into 
their  particular  line,"   says  the 
art  publicist  Susan  Martin. 
"What  ever  happened  to  the 
importance  of  a  singular  vi- 
sion?" 

Take  Deborah  Remington. 
She  makes  art  that  defies  fash- 
ion and  resists  labeling.  "Peo- 
ple have  always  found  it  dilh- 
cult  to  categorize  my  work," 
says  Remington,  whose  ab- 
stract oil  paintings  will  be 
shown  at  Galerie  I  )arthea 
Speyer,  in  Paris.  (1  ler  last 
New  York  show  was  in  1987.) 
Remington's  \  ivid  colors — 
velvety  reds,  purples,  greens, 
blues,  and  blacks — create  ani- 
mated tonus  against  a  back- 
ground of  fractured  grays  and 
shimmering  whites.   There  is 


much  movement  of  form  and 
space  in  her  canvases,  with  the 
space  always  remaining  am- 
biguous. She  is  long  due  for  a 
one-person  retrospective. 

Which  all  goes  to  show  that 
there  is  some  very  interesting 
material  available  for  the  per- 
spicacious dealer  who  dares  to 
venture  beyond  Rolodex  art. 

— Alexandra  Anderson-Spivy 

Keeping  Up  with 
Easley 

A  few  years  ago,  1  hom- 
as  Easley  made  a  name 
for  himself  as  a  fine 

miniaturist.  Rather  than  strain- 
ing Ins  eyes  further,  he  switch- 
ed to  large,  realistic  paintings, 
like  The  Two  Taj  Mahals 
(shown  at  top),  a  se\en-b\- 

four-foot  oil  foi  the  Times  of 
India  depicting  the  bl.u  k  mau- 
soleum that  Shah  Jcli. in  in- 
tended to  build  toi  himself  to 

ni.it>.  Ii  the  w  lute  oi  .-  foi  his 

wife.  For  Easley,  forty-one, 
sw  itching  sivles  came  easily 
I  le  had  been  a  piotession.il 
skier,  a  musician,  and  a  w  ritei 
before  teaching  himself  to 

p. nnt     Now  lie  has  swit<  bed  to 

w  hat  he  <.  alls  "dimensional  re- 
alism," which  includes  the 
com  ept  of  metaphysu  s.  (.  hice 
again,  the  pi<  tures  arc  easy  to 
look  at.  as  may  be  seen  next 
month  at  the  Vass.u  ( College 
gallery,  m  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York. 
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Books  in  Their 
Birthday  Suits 

Collectors  are  paying 
thousands  of  dollars 
for  first  editions  of 
books  like  Main  Stiver,  Miss 
Loneiyhearts,  and  As  I  Lay  Dy- 
ing, yet  these  are  falling  apart 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
may  be  little  more  than  piles 
of  dust.  The  First  Edition  Li- 
brary offers  an  alternative. 
Since  1988,  it  has  published 
twenty  titles,  each  a  facsimile 
of  the  first  edition  of  a  twen- 
tieth-century American  clas- 
sic. FEL  is  the  brainchild  of 
Henry  Reath,  the  former  pres- 
ident of  Doubleday.  He  was 
inspired  by  his  own  unem- 
ployment and  his  friendship 
with  the  rare-books  dealer 
William  Wyer,  who  told  him 
just  how  dire  the  situation  was 
for  titles  published  in  the  last 
hundred  years. 

Sixteenth-  and  seventeenth- 
century  books,  printed  on  rag 
paper,  will  last  another  200 
years,  but  twentieth-century 
first  editions,  printed  on 
wood-based  paper  and  coated 
with  a  sizing  that  reacts  with  it 
to  make  acid,  are  destroying 
themselves.  According  to 
Roger  Stoddard,  the  rare- 
books  curator  at  Harvard,  in 
100  years  Reath's  acid-free-pa- 
per facsimiles  "will  be  the 
only  survivors." 

FEL  is  rigorous  about  mak- 
ing its  replicas  from  the  very 
first  imprint  ot  each  book  and 
jacket  (including  the  three p's 
in  "stopped"  in  The  Sun  Also 
Rises,  page  181,  line  26). 

Each  FEL  volume  has  a 
sewn  binding,  a  cloth  cover, 
and  a  cardboard  slipcase  with  a 
printed  card,  like  a  big  book- 
mark, that  gives  the  original 
price  (SI  .75  tor  This  Side  of 
Paradise),  the  original  print  run 
(fewer  than  2,000  tor  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury),  and  some 
literary  anecdotes.  The  facsim- 
iles sell  by  a  book-club  system 
>.95  plus  postage  and  han- 
dling) or  through  spec  i.il  pro- 


Never  judge  a  book 
by  its  cover?  Well, 
perhaps  only  when 
it  is  that  of  a  first 
edition  front  the 
1920s  and  1930s. 
A  new  company 
is  now  bringing 
out  replicas. 


This  maker  of 
Italian  and  Ger- 
man clavichords 

(above)  has  a 
way  with  wood; 
this  perfume  (left) 
has  a  way  with 
wood  notes. 


motions  ($30  to  $40  per 
book). 

Thomas  Wolfe,  a  gigantic 
man,  stood  staring  so  long  at 
the  Scribner  window  display 
of  Look  Homeward,  Angel  that 
somebody  called  the  police. 
But  no  wonder.  The  jacket  is  a 
bold  abstract  of  fuchsia, 
orange,  yellow,  and  black — 
gorgeous.  (First  Editions 
Library;  800-345-8112.) 

— Barbara  Jones 

Intimate  Instrument 

The  most  private  of  key- 
board instruments,  the 
clavichord,  is  making  a 
comeback.  Once  an  essential 
in  musical  households,  the 
clavichord  lost  favor  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  com- 
plex yet  unforceful  sound  can 
be  heard  only  in  intimate  sur- 
roundings. Now  early-music 
performers  are  rediscovering 
this  precursor  to  the  harpsi- 
chord and  fortepiano. 

One  of  the  finest  clavichord 
makers  today  is  Gary  Blaise, 
who  makes  reproductions  of 
Italian  and  German  instru- 
ments in  his  San  Francisco 
workshop.  Blaise  was  already 
sought  after  for  his  harpsi- 
chords when,  five  years  ago, 
he  became  intrigued  by  mu- 
seum photographs  of  an  Ital- 
ian clavichord.  His  first  instru- 
ments sold  immediately;  now 
he  works  seven  days  a  week  to 
keep  up  with  demand.  This 
country's  foremost  profes- 
sional clavichordists,  Bernard 
Brauchli   and  Joan  Benson, 
often  perform  on  his  instru- 
ments. And  Harmonia  Mundi 
will  soon  be  releasing  a  per- 
formance of  the  "Anna  Mag- 
dalena  Bach  Notebook"  by 
Nicholas  McGegan  on  a  Blaise 
clavichord. 

Even  the  most  amateur  of 
musicians  finds  it  hard  to  resist 
the  attractions  of  a  clavichord. 
Less  expensive  than  harpsi- 
chords, they  are  equally  love- 
ly; in  Blaise's  hands  they  are 
gorgeously  detailed.  Clavi- 
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chords  are  small  in  size,  some 
weighing  less  than  twenty 
pounds,  yet  accommodate  an 
extensive  repertoire,  from  Re- 
naissance pieces  for  the  virgin- 
alto  eighteenth-century  music. 

Whether  building  an  eigh- 
teenth-century German  clavi- 
chord after  C.  G.  Hubert  or 
one  modeled  on  one  from  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  Blaise  im- 
merses himself  in  the  technical 
literature  of  the  era.  Although 
he  owns  some  electric  tools, 
he  often  prefers  to  use  copies 
of  antique  devices.  "I  don't  do 
it  just  to  be  authentic,"  he  ex- 
plains. "I've  found  that  they 
really  knew  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury." — Polly  Frost 

Bottled  Genie 

The  sensuality  of  Vicky 
Tiel's  designing  has 
been  evident  since  she 
started  dressing  the  stars  in  the 
1960s,  draping  the  shapes  of 
Raquel  Welch,  Jacqueline  Bis- 
set,  Kim  Novak,  and  Ursula 
Andress  on  film  and  off.  In  a 
word,  her  designs,  created 
with  the  singularity  and  intri- 
cacy of  French  couture,  are 
hot.  Tiel's  Rue  Bonaparte  bou- 
tique, on  the  Left  Bank,  in 
Paris,  attracts  a  special  client. 
To  wear  these  seductively 
form-fitting  dresses  a  woman 
must  be  proud  of  her  feminin- 
ity and  at  ease  with  it.  "Beau- 
ty is  being  confident  and  se- 
cure about  who  you  are  and 
radiating  that  confidence  to 
others,"  says  Tiel. 

This  message  of  sensuous- 
ness  is  artfully  expressed  in  her 
recently  introduced  signature 
scent.  It  is  a  full-bodied  blend 
combining  classic  white  florals 
and  woody  notes  with  a  sultry 
female  earthiness,  produced 
by  various  animal  notes,  and  it 
says,  in  its  own,  olfactory  lan- 
guage, what  Vicky  Tiel  cou- 
ture says  to  the  eyes.  Animal 
notes — an  integral  part  of  per- 
fumery— were  originally  de- 
rived from  (  ivel  <  .its,  musk 
deer,  and  beavers,  but  today 
essential-oils  manufa<  turers 
synthesize  them    B<  i  ausi  ol 


their  intensity,  they 
are  used  in  minus- 
cule proportions  tor 
warmth  and  sexi- 
ness and  as  fixatives 
to  augment  the  last- 
ing power  of  all  fra- 
grances. 

Vicky  Tiel 
worked  closely  with 
her  perfumer  to 
come  up  with  the 
perfect  balance  of 
these  synthetic  ani- 
mal notes  and  natu- 
ral florals  to  create 
her  seductive  scent. 
It  is  a  rather  pricey 
perfume,  special  in 
all  respects,  for  the 
woman  who  appre- 
ciates fashion  and 
fragrance,  and  was 
designed  with  a 
feel  for  what  is  not 
only  feminine  but 
female. — -Jill  Resnick 

Spanish  Bubbly 

Cavas  are 
Spain's  best- 
known  sparkling 
wines,  and  Agusti  Torello 
has  devoted  his  life  to  discov- 
ering their  pure  essence.  Con- 
sidered one  of  Catalonia's 
greatest  enologists,  he  has  dis- 
tilled his  life's  work  and  pas- 
sion into  a  single  cava  wine, 
called  Kripta,  which  he  began 
making  for  only  his  family 
and  friends.  An  air  of  mystery 
surrounds  it,  for  nothing  like 
it  has  ever  been  made  before. 
It  is  an  astonishing  cava,  ex- 
pensive and  rare — only  3,000 
bottles  are  made  each  year. 

Spanish  sparkling  wines 
have  never  been  taken  very  se- 
riously. Having  sampled  only 
mass-produced  cavas,  Ameri- 
cans tend  to  consider  them  un- 
distinguished if  inexpensive 
substitutes  for  champagne. 

Although  the  fine,  artisanal- 
ly  produced  Spanish  cavas  are 
made  by  the  methode  champe- 
noise,  their  qualities  are  quite 
distim  t  from  those  of  cham- 
pagne. I  hey  have  .1  unique 
earthiness  of  flavor  and  aro- 
ma, lent  by  the  native  grape 


This  Spanish  wine  comes  in  a  bottle  you  cannot  put  down. 


varieties  used  and  the  chalk 
and  clay  soil  of  the  Penedes  re- 
gion of  Catalonia. 

Kripta  embodies  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  cava.  It  has 
an  extraordinary  purity  of  fla- 
vor and  a  finesse  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  others.  It  is 
bone  dry,  almost  steely,  and 
succinctly  styled. 

Since  he  took  his  first  job  in 
a  cava  bodega,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  Torello  has  spent 
thirty-five  years  researching 
and  refining  the  science  and  art 
of  making  cava,  applying  what 
he  learned  during  frequent 
trips  to  Champagne,  in 
France.  I  le  has  collaborated 
with  the  region's  most  impor- 
tant cava  producers  and  re- 


ceived the  first  gold  medal  for 
enological  merit  ever  given  in 
Spain.  The  name  Kripta — lit- 
erally, crypt — was  chosen  to 
suggest  the  cool  caves, twenty 
feet  underground,  where  the 
wine  is  aged — "the  serene  set- 
ting essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cava,"  where  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  are  perfect- 
ly maintained.  The  unusual 
bottle  is  of  hand-blown  glass 
with  a  round  bottom.  It  must 
be  stored  on  its  side  and  when 
opened  can  be  stood  in  an  ice 
bucket,  the  contents  to  be 
drunk  at  a  single  sitting.  Only 
300  bottles  are  available  in 
the  U.S.,  at  about  $50  a  bottle. 
(Phone:  203-787-9791.) 

—Sally  Schneider 
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Now  you  can  visit,  browse  and  shop 

Britain's  fabled  antique  stores  and  auction  rooms 

through  the  pages  of  a  unique  magazine. 


THE    ANTIQUE 


COLLECTOR 


invites  you  to  take  twelve  monthly  visits  to  Britain, 
homeland  of  antiques. ..without  ever  stepping  out  of  doors! 

Best  of  all,  this  trip  will  not  put  a  dent  in  your  budget. 
The  cost?  A  little  more  than  80  a  day: 


One  year  (12  issues)  of 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTOR 

for  only  "  ~ 


$29-95 


Rare  Watches 
Victorian  Jewelry 
Antique  Kitchenware 

Dining  Tables 
French  Carriage  Clocks 
Irish  Silver 
Oriental  Rugs 


Chinese  Porcelain 
Feather  Fans 
Stained  Glass 
Royal  Worcester 
Islamic  Art 
1930s  Motor  Cars 
Silver Candlesticks 


And  much,  much  more  -  a  typical  issue  gives  you 
unique  information  on  furniture,  porcelain,  paintings, 
silver  and  a  host  of  collectable  antiques. 


Experts  share  their  knowledge,  showing 
you  the  secrets  of  the  fine  collections  and 
helping  you  to  recognise  quality  and  value 
for  yourself.  We  even  tell  you  the  current 
prices  of  selected  antiques,  explain  the 
special  characteristics  that  give  them 
interest  and  value,  and  tell  you  the  name, 
address  and  telephone  number  ot  the 
dealer,  in  case  you  wish  to  make  further 
enquiries  or  purchase  directly.  No  other 
antique  magazine  published  today  offers 
you  such  service. 

Act  now  and  save  $18.05  from  the 
newsstand  cost.  Just  fill  in  the  order  tour. 
and  mail  it  today. 


Your  first  copy  will  be  on  its  way  to  you  in 
six  to  twelve  weeks.  Watch  tor  it! 


Mail  to 

The  Antique  Collector, 

Room  1117,  25(1  West  55th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019. 
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MUSEUMS 


not  be  safeguarding  the  collec- 
tions. Kimmelman  hints  that 
if  the  museum  cannot  repay  its 
loan,  the  Swiss  bank  might 
take  over  the  building  or  some 
of  the  Guggenheim's  master- 
pieces. According  to  Kimmel- 
man, Krens's  "vague"  policies 
will  "drain"  the  institution; 
his  "international  gamesman- 
ship" threatens  to  outweigh 
proper  scholarship;  and  he 
"has  chosen  to  sail  his  mu- 
seum on  a  course  fraught  with 
hazards." 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  Kim- 
melman's  alarm  with  the  sim- 
ple— and  unpleasant — facts. 
When  Krens  arrived,  the  Gug- 
genheim was  already  fast 
aground.  The  endowment — a 
mere  S30  million — was  inade- 
quate to  support  the  institu- 
tion for  long.  No  swarm  of 
eager  donors  was  at  the  Gug- 
genheim's door  begging  to 
give  lots  of  cash.  The  collec- 
tions were  swollen  with  re- 
dundant masterworks.  The 
Panza  collection  had  material 
the  Guggenheim  did  not  have 
and  should  have  acquired 
years  ago.  New  York  is  no 
longer  the  center  of  contem- 
porary art — if  in  fact  it 
ever  was. 

One  would  hope  that  Krens 
and  the  Guggenheim  board 
will  not  take  Kimmelman's 
yapping  seriously  but  will  go 
on  with  the  global  strategy. 


Hogarth  at  the  B.M. 

Curatorial  life  can  be  a 
dream,  too.  In  the  late 
fall  Lindsay  Stainton, 
assistant  keeper  of  prints  at  the 
British  Museum,  went  to 
Bonhams  auction  house, 
where  a  modest  sale  was  in 
progress.  To  her  astonishment 
she  saw  twelve  copper-etching 
plates  (26.8  cm  x  35  cm  x  .2 
cm),  which  had  to  be  Ho- 
garth's originals  of  "Industry 
and  Idleness,"  one  of  his  four 
major  Morality  series  of  the 
1740s.  "I  he  plates  were  in  re- 
markably t,  n.  Ms. 
Stainton  purchased  tin    lo/cn 
for  three  thous  in  I  ds. 
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For  the  first  time,  they  will  be 
on  exhibition  this  month  at 
the  museum's  "Recent  Acqui- 
sitions" show. 

How  rare  are  they?  Well, 
virtually  every  one  of  Ho- 
garth's copper  plates  was 
melted  down  during  World 
War  I  to  be  turned  into 
bombs.  Apart  from  "Industry 
and  Idleness,"  only  two  other 
lesser  series  have  survived. 


Tiny  Tunes 

The  Winterthur  Mu- 
seum's master  miniatu- 
rist Gerald  ("Miracle 
Fingers")  Crawford  has  pulled 
off  a  tour  de  force.  He  has  re- 
created at  one  inch  to  the  foot, 
in  700  separate  pieces,  a  spinet 
made  by  John  Hitchcock  of 
London,  circa  1750.  You  can 
play  it!  Every  string  is  individ- 
ually wired.  The  keyboard  is 
of  bone  and  ebony.  The  mail- 
order catalog  states,  "Ex- 
tremely limited."  The  price? 
A  bargain  $8,000.  "Hand- 
somely boxed" — of  course. 


When  was  a  chair 
not  a  chair?  When 
its  designers 
(Greene  and 
Greene)  thought 
of  it  as  a  piece  of 
architecture. 


Crossover  Architects 

It  is  always  fascinating  to 
see  what  artists  do  when 
they  switch  to  another  me- 
dium. (Imagine  a  building  de- 
signed by  Picasso,  say.)  Until 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
got  going,  in  England  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  architects  rarely  if 
ever  tried  their  hand  at  any- 
thing except  buildings.  But 
the  movement's  philosophy — 
loosely,  a  belief  that  function 
dictates  form,  as  a  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  the  Vic- 
torian style — proved  very  at- 
tractive. Suddenly  artists  and 
architects  were  designing  any- 
thing from  furniture  and  car- 
pets to  kitchenware  and  light- 
ing fixtures. 

Among  the  most  devoted 
and  fervent  Arts  and  Crafts 
practitioners  were  the  Califor- 
nia architects  Charles  and 
Henry  Greene,  whose  firm, 
Greene  and  Greene,  Archi- 
tects, won  worldwide  recog- 
nition. The  amazing  furniture 
and  other  useful  objects  they 
designed  from  1900  to  the 
1930s,  despite  their  bold  em- 
phasis on  joinery  and  essential 
linearity  (typical  of  similar  en- 
deavors by  other  architects), 
show  an  unexpected,  rather 
Oriental  curvaceousness  and  a 
prescient  modernity. 

You  can  now  see  these  re- 
markable "things"  at  the  Hun- 
tington Library,  Art  Collec- 
tions, and  Botanical  Gardens, 
in  San  Marino,  California, 
which  installed  this  nation's 
first  permanent  collection  of 
Greene  and  Greene.  Dominat- 
ing the  show  is  the  recon- 
structed dining  room  from  the 
1905  Pasadena  house  of  Henry 
M.  Robinson,  with  its  very 
modern-looking  furniture, 
paneling,  and  extraordinary 
stained-glass  chandelier, 
which  can  be  raised  and  low- 
ered by  an  elaborate  set  of 
leather  straps.  But  there  are 
many  other  treasures  to  be 
found,  such  as  an  unusual 
sideboard  from  1909  that 
looks  straight  out  of  the  1950s 
— Susan  Pettit 
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MAGNIFICENT  OBSESSION 

THAT  PRODUCED  THE  COFFEE 

FAVORED  BY  KINGS. 


In  1853,  in  the  small  seaport 
of  Gavle,  Sweden,  Victor  Th. 
Engwall  was  seized  by  an 
obsession. . .  to  produce  the 
perfect  coffee.  He  started  the 
company  that  still 
bears  his  name 

K7<v  Jh.&yvalL        ^ifi  began  a 

tradition  so  enduring  it  has 
brought  Gevalia®  Kaffe  the 
Royal  Seal  of  approval  from 
generations  of  Sweden's 
Kings. 

When  you  first  taste 
Gevalia  Kaffe,  you  may 
feel  almost  a  sense  of 


recognition. . .  a dejd  vu. 
Not  that  it's  likely  you've 
ever  tasted  coffee  this 
good  before.  But  this  is 
the  way  you've  always 
wanted  coffee  to  taste. 
Rich.  Full-bodied,  without 
bitterness.  As  good  in  the 
cup  as  fine  coffee  smells  at 
the  moment  of  grinding.  Many 
ask  what  gives  this  superb  cof- 
fee its  high  flavor  notes,  lively 
piquancy,  delicate  nuances.  There  is 
no  simple  answer  and  little  purpose  in 
trying  to  fathom  why  Gevalia  is  so  agreeable. 
It  is  enough  just  to  enjoy  Sweden's  most 
beloved  coffee  in  your  home  and  share  it 
with  friends. 

COMES  WHOLE  BEAN  OR  GROUND, 
REGULAR  OR  NATURALLY  DECAFFEINATED 

Gevalia  Kaffe  is  a  whole  bean  coffee  which 
we  will  grind  for  you  if  you  prefer.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  offer  Gevalia  Kaffe  Decaf- 
feinated. Caffeine  is  removed  naturally 
by  gently  soaking  the  beans  in  water, 


then  treating  them  with  the  same  natural  ele- 
ments that  put  the  effervescence  in  sparkling 
water.  The  result:  the  caffeine  is  gone  while 
the  full  flavor  and  richness  remain.  Drinking 
decaffeinated  is  no  longer  a  compromise. 
TRY  GEVALIA  THROUGH  A 
SPECIAL  IMPORT  SERVICE. 

This  distinctive  blend  of  fine  cof- 
fee beans  chosen  from  around 
the  world  is  prepared  under 
our  strictest  supervision. 
Rapidly  roasted  to  pre- 
serve the  fullest 
of  flavors,  it  is 
quickly  vac- 
uum-packed 
I  in  V'i  lb.  gold 
foil  pouches  to 
ensure  freshness. 
The  only  way  to 
obtain  a  trial  supply  of 
Gevalia  Kaffe  is  by  order- 
ing it  directly  through  the 
Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Ser- 
vice. In  that  way,  we  can 
provide  you  the  highest  qual- 
ity of  service  from  our  Swedish 
roastery  to  your  door  in  America. 
YOUR  WELCOME  GIFT. 
With  your  Trial  Shipment  of  Gevalia,  we 
are  pleased  to  offer  you  a  specially  selected 
gift  that  will  enable  you  to  enjoy  our  renowned 
coffee  all  the  more.  Please  accept  it  with  our 
compliments.  It  is  yours  to  keep  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  you  decide  to  continue  the 
Service. 

The  attached  reply  envelope  will  toll  you 
%  more  about  the  Gevalia  Kaffe  Import  Ser 
v  vice  and  your  valuable  gift  To  request  your 
shipment,  simply  complete  the  order 
form  or  call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-678-2687. 


By  Appointment  to  Hit.  Wajaty 
the  King  of  Sweden. 


GEVALIA 


KAFFE 


i  1991  Vicl  Th  Engwall  &  Co 


II  reply  form  is  missing,  lor  lull  ■  . 

Import  Service.  PO  Box  11424.  Des  Moines  IA  50336 
Or  call  1-800-678-2687.  ____ 
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Gilded  leopards  s»  Noble  tables  a»  Golden  pistols 


New  York  pier  table 
(1815):  $300,000-$5Q0,000. 


Christie's  and  Sotheby's 
will  once  again  mount 
monumental  benefit 
exhibitions  in  their  otherwise 
dark  London  rooms  this 
month.  Always  long  on  the 
grand  gesture,  Sotheby's  has  a 
dramatic  exhibition,  running 
through  the  31st,  of  some 
twenty-one  mind-boggling 
pieces  of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
silver  from  the  incomparable 
collection  of  the  Kremlin's 
Armory  Museum,  some  never 
before  seen  in  public.  The  ba- 
roque extravagance  of  the  ma- 
terial is  exemplified  in  a  fan- 
tastical silver-gilt  snow  leo- 
pard (London,  1600),  one  of  a 
pair  of  three-foot-high  wine 
vessels.  This  loot  was  pre- 
sented to  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
his  heirs  by  London's  Musco- 
vy Company  to  enhance  bilat- 
eral trade.  We  are  all  the 
winners,  for  very  little  silver 
from  this  period  survives.  Ad- 
mission to  the  show  is  free. 

Christie's  presents  a  more 
didactic  delight,  the  3rd 
through  the  20th,  entitled 
"Patronage  Preserved,"  superb 
works  of  art  acquired  by  the 
nation  and  displayed  in  their 
original  settings.  There  is  ex- 
quisite early  furniture  from 
Hardwick,  outstanding  seven- 
teenth-century silver  from 
Knole  and  Benton,  original 
Adam  furniture  from  Kedles- 
ton  Hall,  classic  Chippendale 
furniture  from  Nostell  Priory, 
and  much  more.    I  his  su^s.;ests 
the  wisdom  of  the  provisions 
of  the  1956  finance  Act, 
which  permitted  offering 


works  of  art  in  lieu  ot  death 
duties,  and  of  the  1980  Heri- 
tage Fund  Act,  which  allowed 
many  such  items  to  remain  in 
situ.  Catalog-sale  proceeds 
will  contribute  to  the  perma- 
nent display  at  Kedleston  of  a 
series  of  wonderful  architec- 
tural drawings  by  Robert 
Adam,  some  exhibited  here. 

One  of  the  top  stories  ot  the 
month  will  be  the  dispersal, 
on  the  10th  and  1 1th,  at  Chris- 
tie's New  York  of  stunning 
old-master  paintings  and  impor- 
tant English  silver  of  the  Philip- 
pine government.  Amassed  by 
the  Marcoses  and  their  inner 
circle,  the  loot  may  fetch  some 
$10  million  for  the  long-suf- 
fering Philippine  people.  The 
pictures  range  from  brilliant 
early-sixteenth-century  Italian 
gold-ground  religious  paint- 
ings to  marvelous  mideigh- 
teenth-century  genre  paintings 
by  such  artists  as  the  Guardi 
brothers,  Longhi,  Raphael, 
Tiepolo,  Tintoretto,  and  Ti- 
tian. The  highlight  of  the  sil- 
ver section  will  be  the  Egre- 
mont  Service,  more  than  100 
pieces  made  in  1806-1807  by 
the  great  Paul  Storr.  It  is  an 
almost  overwhelming  tour  de 
force,  and  that  the 
service  is  intact  is 
even  more  ex- 
traordinary. 
Strangely,  it  was 
sold  in  1979  for 
$520,000  and  now  is 
estimated  at  only 
$700,000— in  real 
terms,  a  price 
reduction. 

On  Monday  the 
7th,  Bonhams  leads 
off  with  a  second  an- 
gling in  art  sale.  The 
lots  include  antique 
and  modern  collec- 
tors' rods,  reels,  tack- 
le, and  trophies,  topi- 
cal art,  and  a  mass  of 
related  print  material. 
(  )n  the  9th,  Bonhams 
presents  its  annual 
■ilc  of  marine  pic- 
ture* and  works  of 
art-    et<  hin^s,  oils, 


prints,  watercolors,  scrim- 
shaw, and  exquisite  models. 
And  on  Tuesday  the  15th 
there  will  be  another  of  those 
dogs  in  art  sale  in  conjunction 
with  Crufts,  which  has  been 
moved  to  Birmingham.  Will 
the  300-plus  lots  of  canine 
kitsch  be  hurt  or  helped  by 
this  move?  My  guess  is  if  you 
held  one  of  these  sales  at  mid- 
night on  January  1  in  Siberia 
the  same  crowd  would  come. 

On  Saturday  the  26th,  Phil- 
lips offers  the  political  and  royal 
commemorative  ceramics  collection 
of  the  late  Tristan  Jones.  Dur- 
ing his  thirty  years  as  a  jour- 
nalist, Jones  collected  Victo- 
rian ephemera,  including  some 
2,000  pieces  of  English,  Euro- 
pean, and  American  commem- 
orative plates,  cups,  mugs, 
plaques,  ewers,  busts,  and  so 
forth,  "celebrating"  events  or 
persons  of  seeming  signifi- 
cance at  the  time — the  Suffra- 
gettes, Churchill,  Disraeli,  the 
Crimean  War,  George  III, 
Wallis  Simpson.  With  esti- 
mates ranging  from  £10  to 
£1,000,  this  sale  should  be  a 
wonderful  success. 

There  will  be  major  Ameri- 
cana sales  in  New  York  at  the 


time  of  the  buffeted  but  still 
proud  Winter  Antiques  Show, 
but  other  sales  may  be  quicker 
to  indicate  how  deep  the  ap- 
parent slowdown  in  the  cur- 
rent market  reaches:  William 
Doyle  Galleries'  Belle  Epoque 
sale,  in  New  York  on  the  9th, 
and  Butterfield's  California- 
paintings  simulcast,  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  on 
the  17th.  These  Buttcrfield 
sales  were  introduced  in  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  1980s, 
when  the  auctioneers  could 
not  seem  to  think  up  the  next 
gimmick  fast  enough.  Butter- 
field's  first  California-paint- 
ings sale,  in  1985,  brought 
$150,000;  the  last  session  last 
season  topped  $1.5  million. 
These  sales  have  merit,  but  for 
perhaps  marginal  buyers  a 
pretty  picture  by  an  obscure 
painter  or  a  lovely  Louis  XVI- 
style  ebonized  writing  table 
may  seem  unnecessary.  The 
auctioneers  could  end  up  with 
a  plethora  of  unsold  lots. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
big  houses  in  New  York  offer- 
ing their  awesome  Americana, 
Doyle  craftily  counters  with 
superb  seventeenth-  and  eigh- 
teenth-century English  and  Conti- 
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nental  furniture  and  works  of  art 
on  the  23rd,  a  tack  that  has 
worked  well  in  recent  years, 
with  a  solid  international  fol- 
lowing of  dealers  buying  for 
stock. 

As  for  the  prodigious 
month-end  Americana  fests  in 
New  York  at  Sotheby's  and 
Christie's,  their  spirit  can  be 
evoked  by  singling  out  a  few 
stellar  lots.  Both  houses  have 
outstanding  selections  of  fur- 
niture: Christie's,  on  the  26th, 
a  marvelous  mounted  marble- 


Salver  by 

'  de  Lamerie 

(1736): 

$250,000- 

$350,000. 


top  pier  table  (New  York,  ca. 
1815)  by  Lannuier  (estimate: 
$300,000-$500,000);  Sothe- 
by's, on  the  31st,  a  classic 
Chippendale  mahogany  card 
table  (Philadelphia,  ca.  1770; 
estimate:  $1  million-$1.5 
million).  In  decorative  and  ap- 
plied arts,  Christie's  has  an  ex- 
traordinary cased  set  of  twen- 
ty-four-karat-gold-inlaid Colt 
1851    navy  revolvers — one  the 
mate  of  the  pistol  presented  by 
Colonel  Colt  himself  to  the 
Russian  czar  in  1854,  resplen- 
dent with  rich  engraving  (esti- 
mate: $400, 000-S600, 000). 
For  Sotheby's  the  month 
will  end,  as  it  began,  with  im- 
portant silver.  On  January 
30th,  it  has  an  entire  session 
devoted  to  important  American 
silver,  featuring  a  full-size  sil- 
ver dressing  table  and  stool  by 
Gorham  (ca.  1900),  designed 
for  the  1900  Paris  Exhibition, 
containing  1,253  ounces  of  sil- 
ver. It  won  the  grand  prize 
and  gold  medal  at  the  exposi- 
tion, which  certainly  produced 
enough  incremental  sales  to 
justify  the  investment  (esti- 
mate: $400, 000-S500, 000). 


— -James  R.  Lyons 


/\dolf  Sehring 
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Sehring  is  one  of  the  most  collected  realist  artists  in  the  20th  century. 
He  is  the  only  American  artist  commissioned  to  paint  an  official  portrait 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  now  part  of  the  Vatican's  permanent  collection. 
His  original  paintings  are  sought  after  by  savvy  international  collectors 
Recently,  to  make  his  work  more  accessible.  Sehring  began  reproducing 
his  paintings  as  fine  hand-painted  limited-edition  lithographs  on  silk. 


Sun  &  Shade 


shown  here,  exemplifies  Sehring's  masterly  use  of  light  and  lex 
ture,  and  his  ability  to  precisely  capture  the  mood  or  a  moment  In  time, 
.ahaina  Galleries  is  pleased  to  offer  the  work  o\  this  modern  American 
master  to  our  clients.  To  order  this  image  or  to  receive  a  free  coloi 
catalogue  oi  the  artist's  available  limited  editions,  call  our  toll-free 
number,  1-800-228-2006, 


Lahaina  Galleries 

Maui  •  The  Big  Island  of  Hawaii  •  Newport  Beach  •  San  Francisco 

Sun  and  Shade  by  Adolf  Sehring.  Hand-painted  limited-edition  prim  nches. 
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By      John      Winthrop      Haeger 


Chaos  in  Champagne 

After  last  year's  harvest,  the  syndicates  representing 
Champagne's  grape  growers  and  its  famous  producer 
houses  sat  down  for  a  bit  of  champagne  and  a  lot  of  seri- 
ous talk.  They  had  to  decide  whether  they  were  willing  to  re- 
new the  so-called  interprofessional  contract,  a  web  of  agree- 
ments, obligations,  quotas,  and  fixed  prices  that  has  regulated 
economic  life  in  the  Champagne  district  for  a  generation.  Six 
months  later,  on  April  3,  1990,  the  two  sides  emerged  from  a  fi- 
nal meeting,  announced  that  the  interprofessional  contract  was 
dead,  and  proclaimed,  more  or  less,  a  free  market  in  champagne 
grapes.  "This  is  equal  to  the  problem  of  phylloxera,"  said 
Claude  Taittinger,  a  major  producer,  invoking  the  pestilence 
that  destroyed  the  French  wine  industry  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  "The  moment  of  truth,"  replied  Marc  Brugnon, 
president  of  the  growers'  syndicate.  Despite  efforts  to  put  a 
cheerful  face  on  things,  there  are  allusions  to  "crisis,"  "econom- 
ic chaos,"  and  "revolution"  in  the  back  rooms  of  Champagne.  If 
no  one  knows  what  will  happen  to  producers  and  growers  in  the 
months  ahead,  everyone  agrees  that  prices  arc  headed  up,  and 
many  are  betting  that  the  economic  order  in  Champagne  has 
changed  forever.  To  understand  what  has  happened,  champagne 
drinkers  must  come  to  grips  with  a  few  neglected  facts: 

commercial  mind-set.  "The 
Champenois,"  says  Bernard 
Cugnart,  chefde  cave  at  Cham- 


pagne  Bricout,  "calls  himself 
farmer,  but  he  is  a  financier." 


S& 


CHAMPAGNE  IS  NOW 
BIG  BUSINESS. 
Worldwide  demand  for  cham- 
pagne skyrocketed  during  the 
1980s.  Shipments  jumped 
from  about  146  million  bottles 
a  year,  in  1982,  to  more  than 
249  million  bottles,  in  1989. 
Chardonnay  grapes  sell  for  al- 
most $6,000  a  ton  in  Cham- 
pagne, more  than  four  times 
the  highest  price  paid  in  Cali- 
fornia. Champagne's  112 
square  miles  of  vineyard  sus- 
tain a  S2.4  billion  industry  that 
earns  more  foreign  exchange 
than  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy. 
Meanwhile,  four  conglomer- 
ates— Moet-Hennessy-Louis 
Vuitton,  Seagram  of  Canada, 
Rcmy  Martin,  and  BSN,  a 
French  food-and-beverage 
group — have  pure :h.. 
brands  that  account  for  30  p<  r- 
cent  of  champagne  ;al<  /en 

the  growers  nave  develop!  d  a 


THE  BIG  CHAMPAGNE 
HOUSES  ARE  ALL  POOR 
IN  LAND. 

Champagne's  world-famous 
names — Moet,  Mumm,  et 
al. — account  for  70  percent  of 
champagne  production  and 
more  than  90  percent  of  ex- 
ports, but  they  own  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  Champagne 
vineyards.  The  only  signifi- 
cant exceptions  are  Roederer, 
which  can  satisfy  about  60 
percent  of  production  from  its 
own  vineyard,  and  Taittinger 
and  Pol  Roger,  which  each 
manage  between  40  and  50 
percent.  The  rest  have  to  rely 
on  15,000  small,  independent, 
and  ;  lonymous  growers  who 


own  the  other  85  percent.  For 
decades,  growers  and  produc- 
ers, under  the  watchful  eye  of 
government  agencies,  have 
worked  to  modulate  this  deli- 
cate equilibrium.  The  inter- 
professional contract  just 
abandoned  was  its  linchpin. 

FACT  3 


CHAMPAGNE  BUYERS 
ARE  BRAND  LOYAL. 
While  Bordeaux  is  sold  by 
vintage  and  by  classification, 
champagne  is  sold,  much  like 
scotch  or  vodka,  by  label.  As 
early  as  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Russian  czars  bought 
only  Veuve  Clicquot.  Winston 
Churchill  drank  Pol  Roger. 
Forrest  Tancer,  of  Iron  Horse 
Vineyards,  a  much  respected 
producer  of  California  spark- 
ling wine,  observes  that  the 
tendency  to  buy  by  brand  is  so 
strong  that  "no  wine  critic  has 
ever  had  any  impact  on  cham- 
pagne sales."  Brand  loyalty 
also  intensifies  the  competition 
for  market  share. 
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CHAMPAGNE 
PRODUCTION  HAS 
MAXED  OUT. 
In  the  last  twenty  years  cham- 
pagne production  has  nearly 
tripled,  largely  because  of  new 
grape  clones  and  fertilizers.  As 
Eric  Seydoux,  head  of  the 


tiny,  traditional  Alfred  Gratien 
house,  puts  it,  "We  thought 
1976  was  a  huge  harvest,  at  six 
million  hectoliters.  By  1982, 
we  complained  that  nine  mil- 
lion hectoliters  was  a  small 
harvest."  Today  72,000  of  the 
85,000  acres  entitled  to  the 
Champagne  appellation  are  at 
full  production;  the  remaining 
acreage  will  never  produce 
top-quality  grapes.  It  is  said 
that  growers  have  even  begun 
to  cast  covetous  eyes  on  ceme- 
tery land  in  prime  locations. 
Meanwhile,  since  1988  the 
Champagne  houses  have  sold 
more  than  they  produced,  de- 
pleting stocks. 
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CHAMPAGNE  STILL 
MAKES  THE  WORLD'S 
BEST  SPARKLING 
WINES,  BUT  QUALITY 
IS  UNDER  INCREASING 
PRESSURE. 

Until  now,  growers  have  of- 
ten been  careless  about  the 
quality  of  the  grapes  offered 
for  sale.  Producers  have 
bought,  even  when  the  grapes 
were  a  little  green  or  rotten, 
because,  as  Philipponnat's  chef 
de  production,  Norbert 
Thiebert,  admits,  "you  can 
never  be  sure  you'll  be  able  to 
get  anything  better,  and  you 
know  there  are  five  people  in 
line  behind  you  who  will  take 
whatever  you  refuse."  Cham- 
penois pretend  that  higher 
yields  have  produced  purely 
stylistic  change — lighter, 
crisper  wines,  ready  to  drink 
when  released — not  qualitative 
change,  but  the  argument  is 
dubious.  Philipponnat's 
Thiebert  explains:  "You  can't 
expect  a  vine  to  produce  and 
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A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE. 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  B/W 


An  Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  tor  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


Expansive 
Homes 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Extraordinary 
Views 


Extensive 
Amenities 


Exciting 
Location 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 
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baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diegos 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  ot  this  stvle. 


fine  restaurants  shopping  and  the 
financial  district  And  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 

and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experien<  e  are  c  omblned 

in  one  inspired  setting 
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E        R        I        D        I        A        N 
DOMINIUM 

Homes  From  siso.ooo  To  $1,500,000 


Sales  Office  700  Froni  Street,  San  Diego,  California  92101  For  Appointment  6 19  231  07 
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produce.  Most  growers  have 
to  replace  their  vines  after  fif- 
teen years  now  because  the 
plants  are  exhausted.  The  era 
of  the  thirty-year-old  vine  is 
over  in  Champagne."  Eric 
Seydoux  was  blunt  when  we 
tasted  his  1964  Alfred  Gratien 
Brut:  "We  simply  can't  pro- 
duce a  wine  like  this  today. 
The  grapes  aren't  available." 

FACT  ( 
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CHAMPAGNE  IS  A 
BLENDED  WINE,  BUT 
EXTENSIVE  BLENDING 
IS  NO  BETTER  THAN 
HIGHLY  SELECTIVE 
BLENDING. 
Most  champagne  is  a  blend 
(assemblage)  of  vattings,  some 
red  and  some  white,  from  par- 
cels scattered  across  the 
Champagne  appellation.  Large 
houses  may  use  fifty  to  a 
hundred  vattings  in  one  cuvee. 
Most  champagne  is  also  non- 
vintage:  a  blend  of  wines  from 
several  harvest  years.  No- 
where else  in  the  wine  world 
is  fine  wine  made  from  such 
extensive  and  deliberate  blend- 
ing. For  decades,  producers 
and  connoisseurs  have  argued 
that  extensive  blending  is  the 
indispensable  key  to  subtlety, 
complexity,andnuance  in  cham- 
pagne Even  small  grower-pro- 
ducers vinify  in  separate  lots 
and  blend  them,  and  the  big 
houses  blend  very  selectively 
for  their  high-end  lines.  More 
champagne  is  being  vintage 
dated,  and  demand  for  100 
percent  chardonnay  cham- 
pagne (blanc  de  blancs)  is  up. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  major 
houses  now  produce  cuvees  de 
prestige.  These  most  expensive 
of  champagnes — Moct's  Dom 
Perignon,  Ro<  d<  -  il, 

and  Bricoui  in- 

stance— are  either  blends  n 
from  carefully  sele<  ted  vat- 


tings or,  in  the  case  of  Philip- 
ponnat,  Cattier,  and  R.  and 
L.  Legras,  monocrus  (almost 
unblended  wines  from  grapes 
grown  on  a  single  vineyard 
parcel).  I  have  listened  to 
grower-producers  claim  that 
the  only  requisite  for  fine 
champagne  is  good,  healthy 
grapes — and  tasted  superb  re- 
sults— and  I  have  heard  wine 
makers  in  the  top  houses 
maintain  that  any  vatting,  re- 
gardless of  its  individual  excel- 
lence, will  "finish  best  in  an 
assemblage."  It  is  almost  certain 
that  there  is  no  magic  in 
blending  and  nothing  inher- 
ently deficient  about  monocru 
or  "minicru"  champagne. 
Neither  the  houses,  which  still 
must  assemble  the  majority  of 
their  champagne,  nor  the 
grower-producers,  who  have 
only  a  handful  of  vattings 
from  which  to  assemble,  have 
a  monopoly  on  top  quality. 
The  rest  of  this  argument  is 
about  not  wine  making  but 
Champagne  politics. 

Now,  in  1990,  Champagne's 
economic  infrastructure  has 
cracked.  No  more  fixed  prices 
for  its  grapes.  No  more  grow- 
ers' guarantees  to  sell  a  pre- 
fixed percentage  of  the  harvest 
to  the  houses.  No  more  pro- 
ducers' guarantees  to  buy 
whatever  is  offered.  Freedom 
for  growers  and  producers  to 
strike  whatever  deals  they  can, 
though  producers'  buying 
rights  will  still  be  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  harvest  and 
their  sales  the  year  before. 
What  is  likely  to  happen? 

First,  the  price  of  cham- 
pagne will  increase  in  all  mar- 
kets. As  long  as  supplies  are 
limited,  producers  will  pay 
more  for  grapes.  J.-M.  Ducel- 
lier,  head  of  Champagne 
Ayala  and  chief  negotiator  for 
the  Champagne  houses  in  this 
year's  talks,  estimates  a  25  to 
30  percent  increase.  The 
Champagne  News  and  Infor- 
mation Bureau,  in  New  York, 
emphasizes  the  uncertainties  of 
a  fluid  situation  but  anticipates 
price  increases  of  5  to  10  per- 
cent  m  North  America.  Indus- 
try analysts  are  betting  they  will 
up  around  20  percent,  ex- 
i       ol  i  urrency  fluctuations. 


Second,  the  Champagne 
houses  are  likely  to  end 
up  with  a  smaller  percen- 
tage of  the  total  harvest.  This 
was  the  big  issue  dividing 
growers  and  producers  in  this 
year's  failed  talks.  The  pro- 
ducers wanted  the  growers  to 
promise  them  at  least  48  per- 
cent of  the  harvest;  the  grow- 
ers could  muster  only  40  per- 
cent. The  houses  need  more 
grapes  to  meet  soaring  de- 
mand, preserve  market  share, 
and  replenish  their  depleted 
stocks,  but  the  growers  want  a 
larger  slice  of  Champenois 
prosperity  and  prestige.  Al- 
most a  third  of  Champagne's 
growers  are  already  part-  or 
full-time  producers  who  func- 
tion like  estate-wine  producers 
anywhere:  they  make,  bottle, 
and  sell  wine  made  exclusively 
from  their  own  grapes.  Begin- 
ning in  1992,  there  should  be 
more  grower-producers' 
champagne  on  the  market, 
though  most  of  it  will  remain 
in  France  because  overseas 
markets  are  difficult  to  crack. 
There  is  also  likely  to  be  more 
champagne  from  cooperatives. 

Third,  more  wine  will  be 
sold  sur  latte,  a  peculiarly 
Champenois  phenomenon. 
Many  grower-producers  make 
half-finished  champagne:  still 
wine  bottled  with  the  yeast 
needed  to  make  it  bubbly,  but 
unriddled,  undisgorged,  and 
undosed  and  sold  in  racks 
called  lattes.  The  advantage  for 
the  grower  is  that  sur  latte 
wine  can  be  sold  for  a  lot  more 
than  the  raw  grapes,  so  his 
share  in  the  sale  price  of  fin- 
ished champagne  is  greater. 
The  advantage  for  the  mer- 
chant-producer of  buying  sur 
latte  is  that  it  enables  him  to 
get  around  the  limits  set  on 
how  many  grapes  a  house  may 
buy.  For  consumers,  howev- 
er, it  is  a  disaster.  Producers 
have  no  obligation  to  indicate 
on  the  label  that  a  bottle  pur- 
chased sur  latte  is  any  different 
from  one  blended  in  their  cel- 
lars. This  wine  is  rarely  good, 
and  the  reputation  of  cham- 
pagne could  be  at  risk  from 
increased  sur  latte  sales. 

Fourth,  the  quality  of  many 
sec ,  demi-sec,  and  brut  cham- 
pagnes could  be  eroded  if  the 


producers  keep  sales  and  mar- 
ket share  in  the  driver's  seat. 
Claude  Taittinger  and  other 
grande  marque  producers  have 
recently  said  that  demand  and 
production  will  decline  long- 
term,  that  the  houses  welcome 
this  "trend,"  and  that  Cham- 
pagne will  be  better  off  selling 
much  less  volume  at  much 
higher  prices.  The  price  elas- 
ticity of  the  champagne  mar- 
ket is  largely  untested,  howev- 
er. In  the  short  term,  many 
houses  may  try  to  mitigate 
price  increases  by  compromis- 
ing still  further  on  grape  quali- 
ty or  by  selling  their  cham- 
pagne sooner,  when  it  has 
spent  less  time  on  the  yeast. 
Twelve  months  is  required  by 
law,  but  most  high-end  cham- 
pagnes are  held  now  from  two 
to  five  years,  while  the  inter- 
action of  wine  and  dead  yeast 
produces  deep,  complex  fla- 
vors. Ironically,  with  the  end 
of  fixed  prices,  the  producers 
could  offer  to  pay  a  significant 
premium  for  grapes  in  top 
condition.  "I  don't  know  if 
people  are  ready  to  do  that," 
says  Raphael  Brisbois,  a 
former  wine  maker  at  Piper- 
Heidsieck,  now  wine  maker 
for  sparkling  wine  at  Iron 
Horse.  "It  would  require  a 
change  o{mentalite.'',  Appar- 
ently so.  Henri  Krug  told  me 
last  year  that  Champagne 
Krug  sees  "no  point  in  trying 
to  pay  for  grapes  as  a  function 
of  quality.  The  grapes  that  are 
low  in  sugar  may  be  just  what 
you  need  for  the  blend.  The 
good-looking  grapes  may 
have  no  flavor." 

Fifth,  the  remaining  small- 
and  medium-size  independent 
Champagne  houses,  especially 
those  that  are  poor  in  land, 
will  become  takeover  targets. 
They  include  Joseph  Perrier, 
Billecart-Salmon,  Deutz,  and 
Ayala.  Lacking  the  financial 
resources  of  the  conglomer- 
ates, they  are  badly  placed  to 
compete  for  grapes  in  an  envi- 
ronment of  rising  prices.  Iron 
Horse's  Brisbois  believes  that 
the  conglomerates  are  "just 
waiting  like  sharks  to  gobble 
[them]  up."  A  worst-case  sce- 
nario, in  which  the  conglom- 
erates own  virtually  all  of 
Champagne  by  1993,  has  been 
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dismissed  as  "political  postur- 
ing" by  the  British  wine  pub- 
lication Decanter,  but  cham- 
pagne drinkers  may  well  see 
some  favorite  brands  disap- 
pear or  change  substantially 
under  new  ownership. 
Finally,  if  there  is  further  con- 
solidation of  brand  ownership 
in  Champagne,  the  growers 
could  be  in  deep,  long-run 
trouble.  Their  present  control 
of  85  percent  of  one  of  the 
world's  richest  agricultural 
commodities  depends  on  suffi- 
cient demand  and  competition  to 
sustain  high  prices.  Consoli- 
dated ownership  would  give 
the  houses  more  leverage  as 
buyers,  including  perhaps  the 
ability  to  choose  the  zones  and 
sources  of  their  grapes.  Since 
April  a  lot  of  growers  have  be- 
gun to  sound  worried,  realiz- 
ing that  negotiations  with  pro- 
ducers unified  into  four  or  five 
conglomerates  could  be  much 
harder  than  negotiations  with 
a  syndicate  representing  110 
competing  houses. 

For  champagne  drinkers, 
there  is  only  one  real  de- 
fense against  the  new 
disorder:  resist  advertising  and 
buy  for  taste.  No  matter  what 
happens  to  quality,  the  price 
performance  of  champagne  is 
now  at  risk.  The  high-end 
products  of  the  established 
houses — vintage-dated  brut, 
blanc  de  blancs,  and  prestige 
cuvees — will  probably  be  more 
stable  qualitatively  than  non- 
vintage  brut,  demi-sec,  and  sec 
wines.  The  wine  houses  like 
Pol  Roger  and  Bollinger  with 
many  years'  stock  under- 
ground will  change,  if  at  all, 
more  slowly  than  houses 
whose  stocks  have  already 
been  depleted.  The  handful  of 
grower-producer  champagnes 
available  in  North  America — 
like  Guy  Larmandier,  Jacques 
Selosse,  Batiste  Pertois,  andj. 
Lassalle — which  already  repre- 
sent good  value,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  become  better- 
known.  Qui  boira  saura,  as  the 
French  proverb  says:  only  he 
who  drinks  will  know.  □ 

so  John  Haeger  wrote  about 
wine  auctions  for  the  May  1990 
issue  of  Connoisseur. 
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Masterpiece  Re-Creatio 


Our  living  masters  paint 
affordable  museum- 
quality  re-creations  of 
masterpiece  oil  paintings. 

You  may  now  easily 
commission  a  custom 
oil-on-canvas  re-creation 
of  any  masterpiece  vou 
would  like  to  own. 

Your  Masterpiece 
Re-Creationwillbe 
hand-painted  on  fine 
canvas,  then  properly 
antiqued,  and  it  will 
include  a  hand-crafted 
period  frame  re-creation. 

We  fully  guarantee  your 
satisfaction  with  even' 
Masterpiece  Re-Creation. 


HERITAGE  HOUSE 
IALLERIES- 


Hunting  the  Birds"  (La  Chasse  aux  Oiseaux) 

Original  oil  on  canvas  by  Francois  Boucher,  circa  1 760 
Francois  Boucher  by  Heritage  House  Galleries,  circa  \  990 

^  We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our  full  information  package 
at  no  charge  upon  your  request  and  we  will  also  include  a 
320-page  perfect  bound  hardback  "Art  Source  Book"  with 
over  700  full-colour  photographs  for  twentv-nine  dollars. 

4800  North  State  Road  Seven  ♦  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33319 
Phone  800/448-4583  or  305/735-5601  ♦  Fax  305/735-5607 


Harmonizing  People  and  Dogs 
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In  A  World  Where  Shelter  Is  A  Necessity  And  Gratification 
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ven  among  life's  finest  pleasures,  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  better  and  best.  And 
nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  world  known 
as  The  Florida  Riviera. 

Here  is  a  superb  residential  paradise  devoted 
to  indulging  your  every  desire  for  world-class  recreation 


and  services.  Including  a  European  spa,  golf,  tennis,  a 
marina,  fine  dining  and  a  staff  that  anticipates  the 
demands  of  the  most  demanding  people.  .vvJJv 

With  living  this  grand,  there's    ^ 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Why  it  is  still  the  greatest  monster  movie  ever 


RIGHT:  TO 
TRANSFORM  BORIS 
KARLOFF  INTO 
FILMDOM'S  MOST 
DURABLE  MONSTER 
TOOK  THREE  AND  A 
HALF  HOURS,  PLUS 
A  PAINFUL  OUTFIT. 


Once  upon  a  movie  pal- 
ace, a  mother  and 
daughter  sat  down  to 
watch  a  preview  in  San- 
ta Barbara,  California. 
Two  reels  later  they  ran 
hysterically  up  the  aisle, 
through  the  lobby,  and 
out  of  the  theater. 
Three  generations  have 
followed  in  their  slip- 
scream,  all  scurrying  from  the  same  terror.  Since  his 
debut,  the  apparition  that  frightened  them  has  gone  by 
many  names  and  assumed  a  variety  of  disguises.  But 
beneath  the  greasepaint  and  hype  he  hulks  unchanged: 
Frankenstein's  Monster,  the  most  significant  of 
all  celluloid  horrors. 

This  is  his  sixtieth  anniversary,  and  like 
many  entering  their  senior  years  the  crea- 
ture has  been  overtaken  by  nostalgia. 
His  past  brims  with  incident.  Accord- 
ing to  family  documents,  there  was  a 
Jewish  ancestor  called  the  Golem,  a 
figure  molded  of  inert  sub- 
stances and  then  granted  the 
breath  of  life  by  means  of 
secret   rites.   "As   I   have 
heard,"   says   a  fourteenth- 
century  Hebrew  manuscript, 
"one  man  living  close  to  our 
time,  in  the  holy  community  of 
Chelm,  the  master  of  the  Name 
.  .  .  made  a  creature  out  of  matter 
form  and  it  was  performing  hard  work  for 
him,  for  a  long  period,  and  the  name  of  truth 
was  hanging  upon  his  neck,  until  he  took,  finally,  .  .  . 
the  name  from  his  neck  and  it  turned  to  dust." 

The  monster's  mother  is  a  saga  unto  herself.  She  was 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  daughter  of  a  founding 
feminist,  wife  of  the  self-destroying  Romantic  poet 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  author  of  the  novel  Franken- 
stein. This  is  the  original  dark-and-stormy-night 
book,  conceived  in  June  1816,  during  an  inclement 
evening  in  Geneva.  The  idea  came  to  Mary  in  a  trance: 
"I  saw — with  shut  eyes,  but  acute  mental  vision — the 


pale  student  ot  unhallowed  arts  kneeling  beside  the 

thing  he  had  put  together.  1  saw  the  hideous  phantasm 
of  a  man  stretched  out,  and  then,  on  the  workinj 
some  powerful  machine,  show  signs  of  life  and  stir 
with  an  uneasy,  half  vital  motion.  Frightful  must  it  be; 
for  supremely  frightful  would  be  the  effect  ot  any 
human  endeavor  to  mock  the  stupendous  mechanism 
of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  His  success  would  tcrrit  \ 
the  artist;  he  would  rush  away  from  his  odious  handi- 
work, horror-stricken.  ..." 

Frankenstein  represented  an  instinctive  recoil  from 
the  threats  of  science  and  technology.  One  decade  ear- 
lier, William  Blake  had  described  the  "dark  Satanic 
mills"  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Their  smoke- 
stacks were  beginning  to  saturate  the  English  air  and 
stain  the  lives  ot  laborers,  many  ot  them  mere 
hildren.  And  then  came  an  even  more  dis- 
turbing image  of  modernity:  Baron  Lar- 
rey,  Napoleon's  surgeon,  had  just  intro- 
duced local  anesthesia.  On  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  he  managed  wholesale 
amputations,  first  freezing  the  limbs 
of  the  wounded  French  soldiers  in 
blankets  of  snow  or  ice. 

The  nightmare  spread  its  wings 
and  Mary  pinned  it  to  the  page;  a  doc- 
tor would  piece  together  a  being  with 
the  limbs  of  stolen  cadavers  and  the 
brain  of  a  criminal.  It  would  rise  from 
the  operating  table  and,  through  no  fault 
of  its  own,  destroy  whatever  it  touched, 
ncluding  the  mind  of  the  M.l).  who  had 
passed  on  holy  territory.  I  ler  hook  became 
the  nineteenth  century's  first  succes  de  scandale.  I  01 
generations  afterward,  playwrights  provided  other 
views  of  the  Monster  and  his  maker.  Mrs.  Shelley 
went  to  see  the  first.  "I  was  much  amused."  she  w  rote 
a  friend,  "and  it  appeared  to  excite  a  breathless  eag 
ness  in  the  audience." 

Ticket  holders  gasped  through  a  series  ot  adapta- 
tions, from  Presumption,  or  the  Fate  ot  Frankenstein,  in 
1S23,  to  just  plain  Frankenstein,  a  I  ondon  production 
of  l(->27  that  came  to  the  attention  of  Universal  Studios 
lour  years  later.  Universal  had  just  astonished  the 
world  with  Dracula,  featuring  the  first  bai  man  and 
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starring  a  mercurial  actor  named  Bela  Lugosi.  His 
unnaturally  brilliant  eyes  and  rich  Hungarian  tones 
("Sec  de  spider  spinning  de  web  for  de  unwary 
fly.  .  .  .  De  blawd  is  de  life,  Mr.  Renfield.")  vaulted 
him  to  celebrity. 

The  film  was  a  great  commercial  hit,  and  the  genre 
of  horror  suddenly  seemed  as  auspicious  as  in  the  days 
of  Poe.  What  better  property  to  follow  Draatla  than 
the  century-old  classic  Frankenstein?  Lugosi  was  the 
logical  choice  to  play  the  amalgam  of  lightning,  chem- 
istry, and  body  parts  exhumed  from  gibbets  and 
graves.  But  logic  has  little  to  do  with  monsters.  Mary 
Shelley  had  been  very  specific  about  her  creature:  "His 
yellow  skin  scarcely  covered  the  work  of  muscles  and 
arteries  beneath;  his  hair  was  of  lustrous  black,  and 
flowing;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly  whiteness;  but  these  lux- 
uriances only  formed  a  more  horrid  contrast  with  his 
watery  eyes  that  seemed  almost  the  same  colour  as  the 
dun-white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his  shriv- 
elled complexion,  and  straight  black  lips." 

Yet  Mrs.  Shelley  was  only  a  writer,  and  no  less  a 
personage  than  Jack  Warner,  mainspring  of  Warner 
Brothers,  regarded  such  people  as  "schmucks  with 
Underwoods. "  Manifestly  there  was  no  lower  form  of 
life  in  Hollywood — including  monsters.  Lugosi  there- 
fore devised  his  own  makeup,  a  shaggy  and 
unappealing  carapace  that  one  witness  called 
"something  out  of  Babes  in  Toyland.'"  Var- 
ious scenes  were  tested  before  the  cam- 
era, and  criticism  was  loud  and  abrasive. 
It  abruptly  dawned  on  Lugosi  that  he 
had  no  lines.  Anybody  could  play  the 
Monster,  he  decided,  and  he  in- 
formed the  studio,  "I  was  a  star  in  my 
country  and  will  not  be  a  scarecrow 
over  here!" 

Very  well,  then,  someone  else 
would  play  the  scarecrow.  But  who? 
Everything  else  was  set.  The  British 
director  James  Whale  had  recently 
brought  two  hits  to  the  screen,  Journey's 
End,  about  trench  warfare  during  World 
War  I,  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  four-handker- 
chief romance  of  an  army  officer  and  a  doomed  bal- 
lerina. He  chose  Frankenstein  over  thirty  other  scripts: 
".  .  .  it  was  the  strongest  meat  and  gave  me  a  chance 
to  dabble  in  the  macabre.  I  thought  it  would  be  amus- 
ing to  try  and  make  what  everybody  knows  is  a  phys- 
ical impossibility  seem  believable." 

Whale's  first  act  was  to  reject  Leslie  Howard,  Uni- 
vcrsal's  choice  for  Dr.  Frankenstein.  The  director 
wanted  Colin  Clive,  a  neurasthenic  Briton  who  had 
given  Journey's  End  its  otherworldly  quality.  From  the 
cast  of  Dracnla  he  picked  Edward  Van  Sloan,  an  au- 
thoritative veteran  of  the  stage,  and  Dwight  Frye,  a 
hyperthyroid  actor  with  a  stage  whisper  the  size  of 
Fasadcna.  An  ingenue  had  been  the  inspiration  for 
Lorelei  Lee  in  Gentlemen  Prefer  Blondes.  "I  patterned 
her  on  a  cute  little  blonde  H.  L.  Mencken  was  escort- 
ing at  the  time,"  recalled  the  humorist  Anita  Loos. 
"Her  name  was  M  le  Clarke."  Whale  was  not  sexually 
attracted  to  wom<  n,  but  he  thought  the  actress  had  the 
right  amalgam  of  ii  id  impudence.  Trouble 

was,    Clarke  was   Ami  I    her  character   was 


British.  Whale  offered  some  advice:  "We  don't  have  to 
go  in  for  the  broad  A — -just  a  word  here  and  there  for 
flavoring."  But,  he  added  sternly,  "When  you  speak, 
remember  to  cross  your  r's." 

Dr.  Frankenstein's  creature  remained  a  problem  for 
weeks.  Whale  solved  it  one  afternoon  when  he  looked 
up  from  his  table  at  the  Universal  commissary  and 
noticed  a  tall,  crumpled  Englishman  sipping  tea.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Pratt  was  hardly  a  name  to  conjure  with;  at 
the  age  of  forty-three  he  had  just  begun  to  get  decent 
character  parts.  A  change  of  name  had  helped,  but  it 
was  Whale's  whim  that  provided  the  metamorphosis. 
"Suddenly  he  caught  my  eye,"  the  performer  recalled, 
"and  beckoned  me  over.  I  leapt — he  was  the  most 
important  director  on  the  lot.  He  asked  me  to  sit 
down.  I  did,  holding  my  breath,  and  then  he  said, 
'Your  face  has  startling  possibilities.'  I  cast  my  eyes 
down  modestly,  and  then  he  said,  'I'd  like  you  to  test 
for  the  Monster  in  Frankenstein. '  It  was  shattering — for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  gainfully  employed 
long  enough  to  buy  myself  some  new  clothes  and 
spruce  up  a  bit — actually,  I  rather  fancied  meself! 
Now,  to  hide  all  this  newfound  beauty  under  monster 
makeup?  I  said  I'd  be  delighted!"  Boris  Karloff  had 
taken  the  first  clump  to  international  recognition. 

Some  years  earlier,  the  Golem  had  made  its 
way  to  the  silent  films.  The  makeup  man 
Jack  Pierce  wanted  a  completely  different 
look.  He  considered  Karloff's  bone 
structure  and  reconsidered  the  plot. 
There  were  half  a  dozen  ways  to  open  a 
cranium;  and,  said  Pierce,  "I 
figured  Dr.  Frankenstein, 
who  was  not  a  practicing 
surgeon,  would  take  the  eas- 
iest. That  is,  he  would  cut  the 
top  of  the  skull  off  straight 
across  like  a  pot  lid,  hinge  it, 
pop  the  brain  in,  and  clamp  it 
tight. "  It  followed  that  the  crea- 
ture's head  would  be  square  and 
flat  as  a  box,  with  a  large  scar  across 
the  forehead  and  devices  to  hold  it 
together.  "The  two  metal  studs  that  stick 
out  of  the  sides  of  his  neck,"  Pierce  added,  "are  inlets 
for  electricity — plugs.  The  Monster  is  an  electrical 
gadget,  and  lightning  is  his  life  force." 

Carl  Laemmle,  head  of  Universal,  spoke  truer  than 
he  knew  when  he  said,  "Karloff's  eyes  mirrored  the 
suffering  we  needed."  Throughout  the  filming,  pain 
was  the  actor's  sole  companion.  He  wore  a  double- 
quilted  suit  beneath  the  Monster  costume;  his  boots 
were  weighted  and  raised,  his  trousers  stiffened  with 
steel  struts.  The  complete  outfit  weighed  forty-eight 
pounds.  Three  and  a  half  hours  were  needed  to  apply 
the  makeup,  starting  at  four  A.M.;  it  took  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  remove.  Karloff  was  led  from  scene  to  scene 
like  a  chained  bear,  and  he  always  ate  alone. 

Whale  was  given  a  budget  of  $262,000.  Even  in  the 
thirties,  the  sum  was  inadequate  tor  extensive  retakes 
and  editing.  To  work  his  way  around  the  monetary 
restraints,  the  director  broke  with  tradition  and  filmed  2j 
the  script  in  sequence.  It  was  ,1  brilliant  tactic.  Shot  by  § 
shot,  Frankenstein  took  on  a  fluency  and  pacing  unique  i 


LEFT:  KARLOFF,  DRY 
AND  SCARY,  IN  THE 
MUMMY  (1932). 
RIGHT:  THE  RIPE 
HELEN  CHANDLER 
AND  THE  BLOOD- 
THIRSTY BELA 
LUGOSI,  IN 
DRACULA  (1931). 
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for  its  time  and  for  decades  to  come.  Whale  made  only 
one  egregious  error:  after  the  Monster  rises  from  the 
operating  table,  he  is  teased  and  tortured  by  Fritz, 
Frankenstein's  assistant  (Dwight  Frye).  He  kills  his 
tormentor,  escapes,  and  wanders  through  the  coun- 
tryside. There  he  encounters  the  only  human  who  is 
unafraid:  a  little  girl  playing  at  the  shore  of  a  lake.  She 
shows  him  how  to  float  petals  on  the  water.  He  affec- 
tionately lifts  her  up  and  throws  her  into  the  water, 
confused  when  she  drowns.  "My  conception  of  the 
scene,"  Karloff  remembered,  "was  that  the  Monster 
would  look  up  at  the  little  girl  in  bewilderment  and,  in 
his  mind,  she  would  become  a  flower.  Without  mov- 
ing, he  would  pick  her  up  gently  and  put  her  in  the 
water  exactly  as  he  had  done  to  the  flowers — and,  to 
his  horror,  she  would  sink.  Well,  Jimmy  made  me  pick 
her  up  and  do  that  [motioning  violently]  over  my  head, 
which  became  a  brutal  and  deliberate  act.  By  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  you  make  that  innocent.  The 
whole  pathos  of  the  scene,  to  my  mind,  should  have 
been — and  I'm  sure  that's  the  way  it  was  written — 
completely  innocent  and  unaware." 

Karloff  was   correct. 
During   previews   the 
scene  evoked  such  protest 
that  it  was  deleted.  Au- 
diences saw  a  brief  en- 
counter between  Mon- 
ster and  child;  the  next 
time  the  girl  came  on- 
screen she  was  a  corpse, 
carried   through   the 
streets  by  her  grieving 
father.  This  was  not  the 
only  excision.  Just  after 
the  Monster  rises  from 
the  operating  table,  Dr. 
Frankenstein  exults, 
"It's  alive — it's  alive — 
it's  alive!"  A  friend  re- 
strains him:  "Henry,  in 
the  name  of  God!"  Fran- 
kenstein answers  deri- 
sively,   "Oh,    'in   the 
name  of  God.'   Now  I 
know  what  it  feels  like  to 
be  God!"   Blasphemous, 

said  the  Production  Code  office,  and  without  further 
ado  the  lines  vanished. 

After  some  unsatisfactory  previews,  Universal  add- 
ed a  few  more  feet  of  celluloid.  Dr.  Frankenstein  does 
not  die,  as  he  did  in  the  novel,  the  play,  and  the  original 
script.  Once  the  Monster  disappears  in  a  conflagration 
(to  be  revived  in  countless  sequels),  the  doctor  recov- 
ers his  sanity  and  heads  for  the  altar.  A  new  beginning 
was  spliced  on  just  before  the  New  York  opening.  Van 
Sloan  steps  out  of  his  part  as  Dr.  F.'s  fearful  colleague 
to  address  the  ticket  holders:  "How  do  you  do?  Mr. 
Carl  Laemmle  feels  it  would  be  a  little  unkind  to  pre- 
sent this  picture  without  just  a  word  of  friendly  warn- 
ing. Weareaboul  I  unfold  the  story  of  Frankenstein, 
a  man  of  sc  ien<  e,  v  mght  to  c  reate  .1  man  after  his 

own  image  withoul  ning  upon  God.  It  is  one  of 

the  strangest  tales  evei  l        ltdeal:  ivith  the  two  great 


mysteries  of  creation,  life  and  death.  I  think  it  will 
thrill  you.  It  may  shock  you.  It  might  even  horrify 
you.  So  if  any  of  you  do  not  care  to  subject  your  nerves 
to  such  a  strain,  now  is  your  chance  to  .  .  .  Well,  we've 
warned  you!" 

As  an  added  precaution,  Universal  straight-faccdly 
announced  that  it  would  station  registered  nurses  in 
theater  lobbies,  "to  treat  cases  of  shock."  The  combi- 
nation of  medicine  and  flapdoodle  proved  irresistible. 
Frankenstein  opened  at  the  Mayfair,  in  Times  Square; 
one  week  later  it  had  broken  all  existing  house  records. 
Within  a  month  Variety  gave  it  the  ultimate  salute: 
"Biggest  money  picture  in  the  country."  For  more 
than  a  year,  audiences,  weary  of  the  Depression,  just 
outside  the  stage  doors,  happily  escaped  to  the  castle  of 
Baron  von  Frankenstein,  where  they  admired  the 
Gothic  twilight,  the  dark  mood  music,  and  above  all 
Karloff 's  poignant  performance.  But  if  they  had  the 
experience,  they  missed  the  meaning.  The  film  was 
seen  as  pure  scare  stuff,  a  divertissement  for  hard 
times.  Even  the  normally  astute  Film  Weekly  com- 
plained that  Frankenstein  has  "no  theme  and  points  no 

moral,    but   is   simply   a 
shocker  beside  which  the 
Grand   Guignol   was   a 
kindergarten.  .  .  .  [It]  is 
the  kind  of  film  which 
could  only  induce  night- 
mares." 

But  if  that  were  all  it 
could  do,  Frankenstein 
would  surely 
have  been 
turned  into 
banjo  picks  by 
now.  Instead, 
the  film  is  peri- 
ls      odically    re- 

TO  J 

?       vived  at  horror 

> 

I  festivals  and  on 
g  Late  Shows  and 
I  ranks  very  high 
§  among  the  top 
f  video  rentals  year  after 
3  year.  The  Monster  has 
5  appeared  in  features  about 
his  brides,  sons,  and  col- 
leagues, among  them  the  Wolf  Man,  Dracula,  and  the 
Mummy.  He  has  met  Abbott  and  Costello,  been  gar- 
ishly parodied  in  Andy  Warhol's  Frankenstein,  and  been 
affectionately  lampooned  by  Mel  Brooks  in  Young 
Frankenstein.  Most  recently  (in  Frankenstein  Unbound), 
he  has  traveled  through  time  in  search  of  a  mate.  And 
still  he  survives.  Today,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Chaplin's  Little  Tramp,  he  remains  the  most  recogniz- 
able black-and-white  character  in  cinema  history. 

What  is  the  source  of  his  hold  on  the  viewer?  Back  in 
the  1940s  the  critic  Edmund  Wilson  found  two  reasons 
for  the  endurance  of  frisson  fiction:  "First,  the  longing 
for  mystic  experience  which  seems  always  to  manifest 
itself  in  periods  of  social  confusion  .  .  .  second,  the 
instinct  to  inoculate  ourselves  against  panic  at  the  real 
horrors  loose  on  the  earth.  ..." 

Several  epochs  later,  the  longings  have  grown  more 


LEFT:  KARLOFF  AND 
MAE  CLARKE  IN  THE 
BEDROOM  SCENE 
OF  FRANKENSTEIN 
(1931).  RIGHT: 
CLARKE,  STILL  IN 
ONE  PIECE,  ON  THE 
SET  TODAY. 
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EFT:  A  SOON 
RELUCTANT  ELSA 
ANCHESTER,  IN 
iRIDEOFFRANKEN- 
TE/N  (1935).  RIGHT: 
MADELINE  KAHN  AS 
HE  BRIDE  IN 
WOUNG  FRANKEN- 
TE/N  (1974). 


acute,  and  the  dread  has  metastasized.  If  the  specter  of 
war  no  longer  throws  such  a  long  shadow,  other  tears 
have  taken  its  place.  Pollution,  overpopulation, 
AIDS,  drugs,  terrorism,  global  warming  .  .  .  No 
wonder  readers  bury  themselves  in  Stephen  King's 
cumbrous  fantasies  of  rabid  dogs  and  supernatural 
clowns.  No  wonder  the  malls  and  Cineplexes  have 
been  filled  for  years  with  aliens  and  gremlins,  Jasons 
and  Halloweens.  No  wonder  the  video  stores  have  sec- 
tions devoted  to  /  Dismember  Mama  and  Psycho  and  its 
sequels.  One  way  or  another  all  of  these  features  have 
tumbled  from  Karloff's  quilted  suit;  all  of  them  pay 
homage  to  Frankenstein. 

And  yet  the  Monster  is  something  more  than  his 
progeny.  A  strange  magic  still  clings  to  him  and  to  him 
alone.  The  actors  who  surrounded  him  seemed  to 
travel  under  a  curse.  If  Mae  Clarke  is  remembered  at  all 
it  is  because  in  The  Public  Enemy — also  made  in  1 931  — 
James  Cagney  pushed  a  grapefruit  into  her  face.  After  a 
few  more  films,  Frye  went  into  a  downhill  slalom. 
When  he  suffered  a  fatal  heart  attack,  in  1943,  he  was 
working  the  night  shift  in  a  Douglas  aircraft  plant. 
Colin  Clive  died  of  alcoholism  at  thirty-seven,  thor- 
oughly burned  out.  James  Whale,  his  career  on  hold, 
decided  to  end  it  before  obscurity  overtook  him.  Of  all 
the  members  orthe  cast,  the  only  one  to  flourish  was 
Boris  Karloff  le  went  on  to  play  in  The  Bride  oj  Fran- 
kenstein, one  of  the  few  sequels  to  measure  up  to 
the  original;  The  Mummy;  and 
scores  of  other  films.  He  sent 
himself  up  on  Broadway  (in  Ars- 
enic and  Old  Lace  as  Jonathan, 
the  evil  brother,  who  turns  on 
an  innocent  man  in  outrage — 
because  "he  said  I  looked  like 
Boris  Karloff").  The  actor 
successfully  shuttled  from 
soundstagc  to  legitimate 
stage,  playing  opposite  Dan- 
ny Kaye  in  The  Secret  Life  of 
Walter  Mitty  and  Julie  Harris  in 
The  Lark,  editing  anthologies  of  short 
stories,  and  lending  his  surprisingly  be- 
nign and  elegant  voice  to  the  perennial  holi- 
day cartoon  How  the  Grinch  Stole  Christmas. 

Frankenstein's  only  other  winners  were,  and  are, 
the  members  of  the  audience.  New  ones  surface  every 
year,  when  they  rent  the  fully  restored  film  for  a  VCR. 
If  you  are  one  of  them,  viewing  the  film  for  the  first 
time,  or  reviewing  it  decades  after  the  debut,  look  and 
listen  closely.  You  are  witnessing  a  highly  subversive 
work  of  art.  The  starkness  may  seem  as  remote  and 
irrelevant  as  the  decade  in  which  it  was  filmed,  and  the 
supporting  actors  sometimes  smack  of  German  Ex- 
pressionist melodrama  and  good  old  American  vaude- 
ville. But  Mary  Shelley's  forgotten  subtext  is  all  too 
clear  now:   beware  of  knowledge   misdirected   and 
power  without  morality.  The  madman  in  the  lab  co.it 
is  no  longer  an  obsolete  caricature;  he  is  as  familial  as 
the  gene  splicer,  the  wholesaler  of  organ  transplants, 
■£  the  purveyor  of  euthanasia's  newest  techniques 
t      Musing  about  the  way  his  fortunes  climl     I 
I  1931,  Boris  Karloff  once  coni'-ssed.  "Tl 
1  indeed  the  best  friend  I  could  ever  ha\ 


could  be  the  best  friend  anyone  could  ever  h 
perceives  the  message  that  was  invisible  t< 
sixty  years  ago:  m  the  Big  Picture,  humanit  the 

part  of  the  late,  great  creature.    I  he  real  monstei    . 
and  always  has  been.  Dr.  Frankenstein.  D 

The  Classic  Horror  Movies 

By  definition,  a  classic  has  endured  the  vi<  issitudes  of  time. 
In  cinematic  terms,  that  means  it  was  shot  in  black-and- 
white,  concerns  the  supernatural,  and  has  influenced  genera- 
tions of  filmmakers  and  filmgocrs.  Excellent  as  they  are. 
Technicolor  variations  [An  American  Werewolf  in  London,  tor 
example)  are  out;  so  are  sci-fi  chillers  like  Ini\i>ion  of  the  Body 
Snatchers  and  such  plausible  scenarios  as  in  I'^yilio.  I  [crew  ith. 
a  short  list  of  the  first  great  creature  features  to  belong  on  a 
reel  with  Frankenstein. 

Dracula  (1931):  A  stagy,  rigid  interpretation  of  Brain  Stok- 
er's novel,  brought  to  lite  by  the  hypnotic  performance  ot 
Bela  Lugosi  as  the  bloodthirsty  count,  whose  three  wives 
live  in  coffins,  and  who  refuses  alcohol  because  "I  never 
drink  .  .  .  wine." 

Bride  of  Frankenstein  (1935):  One  of  the  few  sequels  worthy  ot 
the  original.  Black  comedy  alternates  with  terror  as  Dr. 
Bractorius  (Ernest  Thesiger)  creates  the  Monster's  mate 
Karloff  speaks;  so  does  the  female  creature  (Elsa  Lanchester, 
in  a  lightning-streaked  fright  wig). 

The  Wolf  Man  (1941):  Lon  Chaney.Jr.,  established 
himself  as  a  horror  star  as  the  son  of  an  English 
squire  who  gets  bitten  by  a  werewolf  and 
becomes  one  himself.  Maria  ( )uspenskaya  is 
the  prune-faced  babushka  who  counsels  him 
too  little  and  too  late. 
The  Mummy  (1932):  Boris  Karloff  again, 
along  with  the  redoubtable  Edward  Van 
Sloan.  An  Egyptian  preserved  tor  3,700 
years  returns  to  lite  and  pursues  a  mod- 
ern woman.  Haunting  dialogue,  very 
little  blood,  and  powerful,  it  elemental  \ . 
special  effc<  is. 

Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  (1932):  Again,  the 
madman  in  (he  lab.    I  he  fantasy   of  two 

personalities    in    one    body       one    good,    one 

vile — is  performed  with  high  style  In  I  rcdcrii 

March,  aided  by  a  brilliant  makeup  aitisi 

Island  of  Lost  Souls  (1933):  Charles  Laughton  as  ycl 
another  mail  medical  experimenter,  this  tune  i  reating  men 
from  lower  animals.  With  Bela  I  ugosi  as  one  ot  his  vi<  tims 
1 1,  G.  Wells's  novel  was  haunting  enough;  the  film  is  exces- 
sive but  unforgettable. 

The  BlackCat  (1934):  Karloff  and  I  ugosi,  togcthci  again  foi 
the  first  tune.  Bela  is  unusually  sympathctu  as  the  man  who 
seeks  to  destroy  a  devil-worshiper.  I  he  third  stai  i^  the 
i  asile,  a  grotesque  Gothi<  pile  thai  blows  up  just  asitsownci 
is  skinned  alive. 
Mad  Love  ( 1935):  ( )nc  of  Frankenstein's  firs!  >  hildrcn   Wh<  n 

a  pianist  loses  his  hands  in  an  accident,  a  mad  surgeon,  in 

love  with  the  musician's  wife,  replaces  them  with  the  hands 
of  a  murderer.  A  young,  pudgy  Pct<  i  1  one.  asth<  ominous, 

obsessed  do<  tor,  bums  a  hole  in  the  S<  i,  (  n,  abctt(  d  bv  the 

reliable  and  doomed  ( lolin  (  live 

a«»  Stefan  Kanfer,  a  onetime  movie  critu  fo\  Vimemaga- 
>  ine,  is  writing  a  hook  on  the  diamond  busim  ss. 
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THE  SIX  BEST 

CARIBBEAN 

RESORTS 


By       Jennifer        Quale 
Photographs  by  Max  Aguilera-Hellweg 

Of  the  twenty-odd  top  re- 
sorts we  visited  in  the  Ca- 
ribbean— those  carefully 
culled  from  some  six  or 
seven  hundred — six  had 
something  superlative  about  them.  Some 
are  on  beaches,  some  in  the  mountains,  but 
all  have  incomparable  settings  with  a  com- 
bination of  seclusion,  remoteness,  and  old- 
world  service.  They  share,  too,  a  sense  of 
place  and  of  history,  even  when  built  anew. 
Each  is  the  result  of  a  personal,  impassioned 
vision  and  bears  a  presence  of  originality 
and  exquisite  taste.  Their  owners  impart  an 

uncontrived  civility  and  an  abiding 

affection  for  both  their  guests  and 

their  milieu.  All  six  have  something 

else  all  too  rare  in  the  Caribbean 

these  days:  a  caring  and  closeness 

between  the  owner  and  staff  and 

the  staff  and  the  guests. 

From  each  of  these  retreats  one 
takes  away  memories  not  just  of 
palm  trees  but  of  people.  Con- 
sider Solomon,  the  chauffeur 
at  the  Golden  Lemon,  who  has 
greeted  nearly  every  guest  at  the 
airport  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years   and   still   blushes   when 
tipped.  Or  Arthur  Leaman,  the 
Lemon's  owner,  who  does  ev- 
erythi        short   of  tucking   a 
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View  from  the 
veranda  at  Rawlins 
Plantation,  in  St. 
Kitts,  where  one 
dines  on  some  of  the 
best  food  in  the 
Caribbean. 
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nd  old-world  service. 


guest  in  to  ensure  his  comfort;  Georgia- 
na,  the  Anse  Chastanet  housekeeper, 
with  a  smile  as  wide  as  the  beach; 
"Slick,"  the  chef  at  Petit  St.  Vincent, 
who  would  make  you  a  wedding  cake 
and  even  give  you  away  if  you  asked  for 
it;  or  Josef  Forstmayr,  the  Caribbean's 
Houdini  of  managers,  at  Round  Hill, 
who  sweeps  everyone  under  his  exuber- 
ant wing.  These  are  people  who  re- 
member you  and  your  whims  because  it 
is  in  their  nature — not  in  their  job 
descriptions. 

It  is  the  subtleties  that  lure  habitues. 
There  are  no  bells  and  whistles  here;  no 
casinos,  no  shipboard  agendas,  no  Mi- 
chelin-starrcd  dining  rooms  (although 
the  food  makes  the  most  of  local  ingre- 
dients and  sometimes  soars  to  unex- 
pected heights).  Instead,  you  will  find 
privacy  and  a  cheering  attention  to  the 
little  things  that  count:  a  croquet  primer 
on  your  desk;  an  outdoor  living  room 
with  a  well-stocked  library  and  a  ham- 
mock for  two;  a  proper  tea,  with  freshly 
baked  banana  cake,  served  on  a  private 
balcony  at  four.  Yet,  as  you  will  see, 
each  of  these  places  is  unique;  some  of 
the  lesser-known  ones  are  like  secrets 
you  wish  you  did  not  have  to  share. 

The  Best  Setting 

Anse  Chastanet 

ST.  LUCIA 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  anywhere  more 
lush  than  the  southwest  coast  of  St. 
Lucia.  In  this  wild  green  land,  there  arc 
mysterious  jungles,  steamy  volcanoes, 
secret  waterfalls,  thick  palm  forests, 
and,  most  dramatic  of  all,  two  spectacu- 
lar half-mile-high  peaks — the  Pitons — 
that  shoot  straight  up  from  the  sea.  The 
author  Patrick  Leigh  Fermor  compared  the  "lonely  spikes"  to 
the  Matterhorn,  while  others  have  called  them  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world.  Yet  few  travelers  even  know  they  exist. 
And  although  there  are  many  reasons  to  stay  at  Anse  Chasta- 
net, the  most  compelling  is  that  it  gives  you  the  opportunity 
to  be  a  part  of  this  beauty. 

Set  on  four  hundred  acres  ofjungly  hillside  by  the  sea,  Anse 
Chastanet  may  not  be  the  Caribbean's  most  luxurious  resort; 
its  beach  is  a  long  stretch  of  gray  sand  that  turns  purple  at 
twilight,  and  everywhere  you  want  to  go  involves  climbing 
steps.  Still,  when  you  are  lying  in  the  bed  of  your  octagonal 
gazebo  and  looking  out  at  the  Pitons,  or  when  you  are  having 
a  breakfast  of  banana  pancakes  with  hot  banana-flavored 


Each  bungalow  at  Anse  Chastanet  provides  an 
idyllic  vantage  on  the  spectacular  Piton 

Mountains.  Below:  Georgiana,  whose  smile  is 
wide  as  the  beach,  sees  to  every  comfort. 


bleary-eyed,  ogling  the  scenery.  The 
resort  has  one  of  the  best  dive  programs 
in  the  Caribbean  and  is  a  favorite  of  the 
international  scuba  set.  (If  you  do  not 
dive,  you  will  find  this  a  good  place  to 
learn.)  There  is  also  spectacular  snorkel- 
ing  on  the  reef  that  liesjust  off  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  beach,  along  with  a  tennis 
court,  a  deserted  coconut  plantation  to 
explore  next  door,  and  nearby  attrac- 
tions like  the  hotel's  private  waterfall, 
the  funky  fishing  town  of  Soufriere,  the 
bubbling  craters  of  "the  Caribbean's 
only  drive-in  volcano,"  and  the  Dia- 
mond estate  botanical  gardens,  water- 
fall, and  mineral  baths,  where  you  can 
soak  in  the  same  sulfuric  hot  springs  that 
Louis  XVI's  colonial  troops  found  ther- 
apeutic two  centuries  ago. 

But,  chances  are,  you  probably  will 
not  stray  far  from  Anse  Chastanet,  espe- 
cially at  mealtimes.  The  chef  Basil  Cae- 
sar, a  native  St.  Lucian  who  cruised  the 
world  working  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
Norwegian  Cruise  Line,  turns  out  Cre- 
ole fare  with  a  French  touch,  such  as  sea- 
food mousse  with  a  trio  of  fresh  pureed 
sauces,  red  snapper  wrapped  in  callaloo, 
homemade  bay-leaf  ice  cream,  or  crcme 
caramel  with  island-grown  cashews. 
Most  nights,  dinner  comes  with  the 
Pitons,  in  the  "tree  house"  dining  ter- 
race, halfway  up  the  hill. 

Surprisingly  for  a  relatively  small  re- 
sort (forty-eight  rooms),  Anse  Chasta- 
net offers  three  kinds  of  accommoda- 
tions. Up  in  the  hills,  the  nineteen 
gazebo  rooms  are  the  oldest,  most  Spar- 
tan, and,  for  Caribbean  purists,  most 
satisfying.  My  favorite  is  Charconia, 
whose  balcony  is  large  enough  for  a 
game  of  boules  and  has  a  spectacular 
view  of  the  Pitons.  Those  who  demand  more  luxury  but  less 
vista  may  choose  the  twelve  "deluxe"  beach-level 
units,  built  in  1985;  they  have  high  ceilings,  big 
tiled  bathrooms,  and  refrigerators.  Nick  Trou- 
betzkoy,  the  eccentric  owner  and  a  Russian- 
Canadian  architect,  added  new  deluxe  suites  in 
four  stone-and-timber  buildings  cantilev- 
ered  from  the  hillside.  In  some,  the  focal 
point  is  an  atrium  garden;  in  one,  the  entire 
suite  grows  out  from  and  surrounds  a  huge 
red  gommier  tree.  They  are  like  outdoor 
churches,  with  their  high,  vaulted  ceilings 


and  glassless  skylights.  That  means,  at  Anse 
syrup  on  the  tree-house-like  dining  terrace,  again  riveted  by      Chastanet  you  can  now  have  your  luxuries 
those  same  twin  peaks,  stairs  seem  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the      and  your  Pitons,  too.   (The  deluxe  beach 
joy  of  being  here.  and  hillside  suites  cost  $300  a  night;  the 

Not  that  all  you  do  at  Anse  Chastanet  is  stumble  around      gazebos  are  priced  at  $270.  Both  include 

Anse  Chastanet' 's  setting  borders  on  the  surreal 
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two  meals.  Phone:  809-454-7000;  800- 
223-1 1 08. )  —Edwin  Richards 

The  Most 
Personal  Service 

The  Golden  Lemon 

ST.  KITTS 

The  well-known  travel  editor  Caskie 
Stinnett,  who  has  beenjust  about  every- 
where, once  told  me  that  the  Golden 
Lemon  was  the  most  beautiful  hotel  in 
the  Caribbean.  Even  considering  some 
of  the  posh  resorts  that  have  been  built 
since,  he  would  still  stick  by  his  state- 
ment, since  Arthur  Leaman,  the  man 
who  turned  a  crumbling  seventeenth- 
century  manor  house  on  St.  Kitts  into  a 
palmy  Camelot  back  in  the  early  sixties 
(his  pals  dubbed  it  a  lemon),  is  still  in 
charge.  The  decorating  editor  for  House 
&  Garden  in  another  life,  Leaman  has  a 
knack  for  getting  everything  right, 
whether  it  is  putting  together  a  dinner 
table  or  the  ohjets  he  has  collected  ("I 
can't  stop")  from  all  over  the  world.  In 
the  brilliant  yellow  manor  house  every 
room  is  different  and  each  an  achieve- 
ment of  composition  and  color — like 
the  improbable  Orange  Room,  a  monu- 
ment to  Caribbean  Victoriana.  Similar- 
ly, in  the  new  villas  on  the  beach  (with 
private  plunge  pools),  you  feel  as  if 
Arthur  has  invited  you  and  personally 
seen  to  every  comfort — fresh  flowers, 
fat  towels,  a  Thermos  of  ice  water,  even 
the  library  steps  to  assist  you  onto  the 
mahogany  four-poster,  fit  for  a  giant. 

By  day,  the  Golden  Lemon  is  one  of 
those  increasingly  rare  places  that  guests 
are  loath  to  leave,  no  matter  how  entic- 
ing the  rest  of  the  island.  One  finds  one- 
self lingering  in  the  patio  garden  over  a 
breakfast  with  too  many  choices  ("Oh, 
just  have  it  all,"  coaxes  Arthur,  of  his 
celebrated  nutmeg  por- 
ridge, banana  bread,  and  divine  pancakes). 
Indeed,  by  the  time  one  has  had  a  dip  in  the 
pool,  a  stroll  on  the  palm-studded,  gray- 
sand  beach,  tea,  a  nap  in  the  walled  garden, 
or  a  game  of  tennis,  the  brimstone  bar — 
once  a  storeroom  for  sugar  barrels — is 
already  gearing  up  for  another  round  of  sun- 
set camaraderie  at  Arthur's  court.  (Before 
he  moved  to  the  Mediterranean,  Graham 
Greene  used  to  lean  back  on  the  batik 
banquettes  here.)  Dinner  at  the  lemon  is 
a  production  staged  in  a  beamed  dining 
room  set  off  with  Italian  treasures   candela- 


The  Golden  Lemon  is  a  reflection  of  Arthur 

Leaman's  exquisite  taste.  Here  he  is  surrounded 

with  some  of  the  objets  he  has  collected  from 

around  the  u'orld.  Below:  The  view  from 

Cottage  No.  10  is  balm  for  flagging  spirits. 
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cards. Not  to  worr\  about  tin  latter. 
Arthur  knows  when  you  want  to 
alone,  a  deux,  or  at  his  own,  lively  table. 

(A  double,  including  two  meals  and  tea. 
begins  at  S2K5.  tor  the  manor  house;  the 
seaside  villas  cost  $425.  Inquire  about 
the  new  European  plan  that  Arthur 
starts  this  season.  Phone:  809-465-7260; 
Sin  1-633-74 11.) 

The  Most  Reci  usive 

Petit  St.  Vincent 

THECUENADINLS 

On  a  recent,  three-day  visit  to  the  pri- 
vate island  resort  of  Petit  St.  Vincent.  I 
took  every  meal  alone  in  my  bungalow 
perched  above  a  beach  with  no  one's 
footprints  but  my  own.  Hut  that's  noth- 
ing: the  couple  who  had  spent  two 
weeks  in  Cottage  No.  18 just  before  me 
never  even  saw  the  dining  pavilion.  Not 
that  No.  18,  on  a  windswept  knoll,  is 
necessarily  the  best;  Cottage  No.  1.  on 
the  bluff,  is  just  as  secluded,  with  a  huge 
deck  overlooking  the  sea.  Each  FSV 
bungalow  is  built  of  native  blue-bitch 
stone,  in  an  organic  style  akin  to  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright's,  with  lots  of  louvers  and 
hammock-hung  terraces,  and  is  hidden 
from  the  others. 

All  the  best  playthings  are  here — a 
tennis  court,  Windsurfers,  1  lobie  ('.its, 
and  snorkeling  gear — at  no  extra 
charge.  Hut  the  beauty  ofPSV  is  in  its 
idyllic  setting,  the  open  spaces  and  end- 
less views,  and  ultimately  in  what  it 
lacks:  TVs,  room  keys,  telephones. 
Oddly,  one  of  the  more  pleasurable 
moments  comes  when  you  listen  to  the 
HBC  or  some  West  Indian  folktales  on 
your  room  radio.  I  [ere,  you  do  not  ha\  c 
to  speak  a  word  in  order  to  get  room  sei  - 
vice.  |ust  jot  down  w  hat  \  on  w  ant  on  a 
piece  of  paper  (choose  from  the  menu  or 

ask  the  chef,  "Sink."  to  make  his  favor- 
ite West  Indian  dishes),  stuff  the  note  in  the  box  outside  youi 
bungalow,  raise  the  yellow  Hag  (the  red  one  signals,  "I  >0  not 
disturb"),  and  wait.  If  you  order  a  thrcc-minute  egg  lot 
breakfast,  it  will  likely  arrive  in  five,  \  ia  mini-moke,  w  hi<  h  is 
the  island's  only  kind  of  motorized  vehicle. 

The  Bostonian  I  laze  Richardson,  the  mastei  ol  PSV's  mini- 
universe,  is  usually  on  hand  to  spin  the  tale  of  how  he  built  the 
place  from  scratch  twenty-five  years  ago,  turning  113  acres  ol 
scrub  into  country-club  lawns,  gardens,  and.  most  re<  cntl)  i 
fitness  trail  that  winds  through  the  forest  and  along  the  shore 
When  the  press  offift)  Ol  so  guests  seems  intrusive,  hue  the 
house  ketch  tor  a  sail  to  th  IVOred  stop  ol 

[acques  Cousteau's.  This  ma)    mak<    I      one  ol  tin-  most 


Arthur  holds  court  at  the  Golden  Lemon. 
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At  Petit  St.  Vincent  the  island  is  the  resort. 


enchanting  "desert  isle"  experiences  on  earth.  The  snorkeling 
at  the  coral  reefs  where  you  anchor  cannot  be  heat:  a  mild 
current  sweeps  you  along  over  the  shallow  passage  as  a 
breathtaking  seascape  sweeps  by  below.  (Cottages  tor  two 
cost  $630,  which  includes  everything  but  liquor.  Phone:  809- 
458-8801;  800-654-9326.) 

The  Best-Kept  Secret 

Homed  Dorset  Primavera 

PUERTO  RICO 

For  most  travelers,  Puerto  Rico  means  the  high-rise  hotels, 
the  high-decibel  casinos,  and  the  big-city  energy  of  San  Juan: 
a  great  place  to  visit  for  a  long,  lively  weekend  in  the  sun  but 
hardly  the  answer  when  serious  R&R  is  required.  Less  known 
is  the  Puerto  Rico  beyond  San  Juan,  and  much  of  it  remains 
unexplored  by  the  mainstream.  A  case  in  point:  the  island's 
west  coast,  where  green  mountains  tumble  down  to  the  sea, 
where  orchids  grow  wild  in  the  rain  forest,  and  where  a  two- 
year-old  inn,  the  Horned  Dorset  Primavera,  has  set  a  new 
standard  of  luxury  for  the  whole  island. 

The  innkeepers  Kingsley  Wratten  and  Harold  Davics  spent 
several  years  combing  the  Caribbean  for  just  the  right  site  for 
a  tropical  version  of  their  successful  Horned  Dorset  Inn,  in 
upstate  New  York.  What  they  found  was  a  four-acre  seaside 
estate,  just  north  of  Mayagiiez,  consisting  of  a  few,  unprepos- 
sessing buildings  set  amid  a  virtual  arboretum  of  exotic 
blooms  (thanks  to  the  former  owner,  who  was  a  research 
botanist).  Today,  the  plantings  re- 
main, but  the  rest  of  the  Horned  Dor- 
set Primavera  is  the  result  of  the  col- 
laboration between  Wratten  and  Da- 
vies  and  the  top-notch  San  Juan  ar- 
chitect Oto  Octavio  Reyes  Casanova. 

While  the  theme  is  vaguely  Span- 
ish colonial,  what  strikes  the  guest 


Opposite:  Petit  St.  Vincent,  rimmed  by  white  sand 

beaches,  has  all  of  the  advantages 

of  remoteness,  with  none  of  the  disadvantages. 

Below:  Dinner  at  the  Homed 

Dorset  Primavera  is  a  six-course  affair;  this  is 

the  savory  lobster  a  I'orange. 


here — in  the  main  house  as  well  as  in  th< 

suites,  divided  among  five  whitewashed,  balconied  bi 

ings — is  the  simplicity  and  essential  good  taste  >  • 

the  terra-eotta  floors,  the  K.ir.istan  ru^s.  the  mahogany  lou- 

\  eis.  the  fresh  flowers,  the  odd  fountain.    I  he  1  lorned  1  ) 

is  the  kind  ot  place  where  you  .ire  constantly  discovering  new 

little  niches  of  privacy.  Even  on  the  beach  in  trout  of  the  hotel. 

you  can  walk  (or jog)  for  miles  and  encounter  no  one  hut  .in 

occasional  fisherman  or  snorkeler. 

Besides  the  beach,  the  1  lorned  I  )orset  has  one  of  the  great 
swimming  pools  of  the  Caribbean;  its  seventy-by-thirty- 
five-foot  blue  expanse  is  set  m  the  midst  ^\  the  resort's 
extraordinary  gardens.  It  is  ,i  pool  tor  swimming  laps  early  in 
the  morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon — which  you  will  need  to 
do  because  dinner  at  the. I  lorned  Dorset  is  a  six-course.  pn\ 
fixe  ($40)  affair.  It  might  start  with  fresh  gazpacho  (served 
with  three  condiments)  and  end  with  Martinique  cake  (made 
from  sweet  potatoes!).  In  the  elegant  dining  room  ot  the  main 
house — with  its  glossy  black-and-white  Carrara  marble 
floor,  hurricane-globe  candles,  and  Spanish  "Chippendale" 
chairs  with  cane  seats — you  will  hear  a  lot  of  Spanish  being 
spoken.  That  is  because,  so  far,  the  Horned  I  )orset  has  caught 
on  more  with  locals  than  with  mainlanders — a  refreshing 
twist,  and  all  the  more  reason  to  go  now.  (Rooms  range  from 
S230  to  $270.  The  most  desirable  are  those  like  numbers  IS 
through  18,  with  balconies  facing  the  sea.  Meals  are  not 
included.  Phone:  809-823-4030;  800-633-741 1 .)  I    R 

The  Most 
Luxurious 

Round  Hill 


JAMAICA 

Ever  since  Life  devoted  fifteen  pages 

to  its  splashy  opening,  hack  in  1953, 
Round  I  hll  has  been  a  place  where 


To  be  able  to  idle  in  luxury  is  a  good  reason  to  cotne. 
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people  of  note  have  gathered,  from 
Noel  Coward  to  Nelson  Rockefeller 
and  Andy  Warhol.  This  legendary  re- 
sort was  the  dream  of  a  well-connected 
Jamaican,  John  Pringle,  who  rounded 
up  a  group  of  kindred  spirits  from  the 
theater,  Hollywood,  and  the  arts  to 
build  a  compound  of  "little  grass  cot- 
tages" by  the  sea  that  could  be  rented 
out  to  outsiders  when  the  owners  were 
away.  The  setting  was  a  lush,  breezy, 
ninety-eight-acre  peninsula  on  Lord 
Monson's  coconut  plantation  outside  of 
Montego  Bay.  The  intent  was  to  fill 
each  airy  cottage  with  simple  furniture 
made  from  dried  banana  leaves — 
though  as  the  hotel  became  more  fash- 
ionable, so  did  the  decor.  But  not  much. 
Every  painting,  wood  carving,  and 
grass  rug  is  appropriately  understated. 
Anyplace  else,  these  cottages  would  be 
called  villas,  but  here,  "low-key"  is  the 
operative  term.  And  anyone  who  has 
been  to  Round  Hill  knows  the  numbers: 
No.  3  was  Noel  Coward's;  No.  16  is  still 
Lady  Rothermere's;  No.  26,  with  a  pool 
that  spills  over  a  cliff  into  the  sea,  is  the 
place  where  Paul  McCartney  has  often 
found  inspiration  for  his  songs.  If  their 
favorite  cottage  is  booked,  Round  Hill 
devotees  settle  into  hotel  rooms  in  a 
building  once  scorned  as  "the  barracks" 
but  now  spiffed  up  as  the  Pineapple 
House — with  its  own  pool  overlooking 

the  sea.  (Try  for  a  room  on  the  upper  floor:  numbers  118 
through  133.)  Everybody  shares  Round  Hill's  beach,  with  its 
paddleboats  and  sailboats,  plenty  of  chaises,  and  waiters  on 
drinks  patrol. 

About  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the  magic  fizzled, 
Round  Hill  hired  the  former  manager  of  the  Trident  Hotel, 
the  flamboyant  Austrian  Josef  Forstmayr.  Guests  can  play 
tennis  on  lighted  courts  or  golf  at  the  nearby  Tryall  resort  and 
shop  in  the  Jamaican  designer  boutique,  Panache,  or  at  the 
new  West  Indian  Art  Gallery.  Forstmayr's  exuberance  is  con- 
tagious; he  will  pack  you  off  to  a  waterfall  on  a  private  estate 

or  on  a  crocodile-swamp  safari  with 
Jamaica's  leading  naturalist.    Even 
Round  Hill's  food,  once  the  subject 
of  the  house  joke,   has  turned 
around,  thanks  to  the  new,  Dor- 
chester-trained chef.  But  the  rest 
of  the  staff  has  not  changed — those 
wonderful  Jamaican  ladies  who 
whip  up  breakfast  in  the  cot- 
tage, take  pride  in  the  laundry, 
and  weep  when   you  leave. 
Sentiment  flows  freely  here. 
The   venerable  evening  theme 
parties  (the  Bonfire  Beach  Picnic, 
the  Calypso   Barbecue,   and  so 
on)  would  be  hokey  anywhere 
else,  but  at  Round  I  lill  they  are 
part  i  rthc  legend. 


Elegant  and  exuberant,  the  new  manager  Josef 

Forstmayr  has  brought  back  the  magic  to  Round 

Hill.  Opposite:  Ermine  Rouse,  the  cook  at 

Rawlins,  serves  up  a  sumptuous  lunch  buffet. 


Since  each  villa  is  privately  owned, 
each  is  different.  No.  12  has  an  English- 
country-house  feel,  fabulous  antiques, 
and  rare  books,  and  No.  13  has  a  large 
deck,  pool,  andjacuzzi.  (At  Round  Hill 
you  may  choose  the  all-inclusive  Plati- 
num plan  or  a  double  without  meals: 
$250,  for  the  Pineapple  House;  $470,  for 
a  large  villa  suite.  Phone:  809-952-5150; 
800-237-3237.) 

The  Best  Food 

Rawlins  Plantation 

ST.  KITTS 

I  used  to  think  that  a  Caribbean  hotel 
without  a  beach  was  like  Paris  without 
the  Ritz — until  I  found  Rawlins.  Now, 
whenever  I  stay  here,  the  beach,  even 
though  it  is  close  at  hand,  is  the  furthest 
thing  from  my  mind.  There  is  a  sensual- 
ity at  Rawlins  unlike  that  elsewhere  in 
the  Antilles:  the  way  the  light  plays  on 
the  grounds,  the  languorous  move- 
ments of  the  discreet  staff,  and  the 
steady  breath  of  tradewinds  through  the 
palms.  I  usually  stay  in  Chimney  Cot- 
tage, smallest  of  the  outbuildings,  for  its 
views  over  the  swaying  cane  fields  that 
lead  up  to  the  rain  forest;  but  I  also  love 
the  seventeenth-century  Sugar  Mill 
Suite,  with  its  glimpse  of  the  sea,  and  the 
Round  House,  with  a  sunken  bath. 

Apart  from  the  inn's  new  owners  (the 
first  since  the  British  Walwyn  family 
took  possession,  in  1790),  Rawlins  would  seem  to  have 
changed  little  since  plantation  times.  Even  the  spring-fed 
pool,  an  erstwhile  cistern  framed  in  fuchsia,  bougainvillea, 
and  stylish  brick  ruins,  makes  you  wonder  whether  the  plant- 
ers swam  laps  here  two  centuries  ago.  If  you  look  hard 
enough,  you  will  also  find  a  proper  croquet  lawn  and  a  grass 
tennis  court  hidden  among  the  gardens.  The  owners  can 
arrange  for  a  day's  sail  to  Nevis,  for  snorkeling,  swimming, 
and  a  fine  Creole  lunch  cooked  on  the  five-mile  beach. 

When  Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  sailed  here  a  couple  of 
years  ago  he  had  the  idea  of  producing  CSR  (Cane  Spirit 
Rothschild),  now  the  drink  of  choice  on  the  comfy  Great 
House  veranda.  Sometimes,  the  owners  Claire  and  Paul  Raw- 
son  will  stock  the  Jeep  and  drive  up  to  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain to  sip  and  stake  out  the  legendary  green  flash  at  sunset. 

Back  at  the  Great  House,  dinner  at  eight  means  candlelit 
tables  fbuWvo  or  four  on  a  sheltered  wing  of  the  veranda. 
Claires  Cordon  Bleu  training  translates  here  into  an  innova- 
tive cuisine  making  the  most  of  island  ingredients,  such  as 
shrimp  ceviche  with  fresh  orange  sauce,  or  soursop  sorbet. 
Coffee  and  liqueurs  are  served  English-country-house  style 
on  the  parlor-c«m-library  end  of  the  porch.  Afterward,  guests 
retire  to  their  cottages,  thankful  that  there  is  no  TV  or  radio; 
just  the  birds  and  the  wind  and  maybe  a  patter  of  night  rain  on 
the  tin  roof.  (A  double  room,  with  two  meals  and  tea,  ranges 
from  $250  to  $375.  Phone:  809-465-6221 ;  617-367-8959.)    □ 

*•»  Jennifer  Quale  has  lived  in  the  Caribbean  and  is  a  contributor  to 
Food  and  Wine  and  Vogue. 
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January  1991  marks  the  start  of  the  bicentennial  of 
mozart's  death.  connoisseur's  tribute  began  last 

month  with  stanley  sadie's  essay  "mozart  in 

Our  Time"  and  his  year-long  calendar  of  festive 

events.  this  month,  mr.  sadie  guides  us  to  the 

greatj  st  Mozart  recordings  of  all  time. 
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ozart  was 
enormously  prolific,  and  he  used,  and 
excelled  in,  every  genre  of  music  cur- 
rent in  his  day.  Virtually  the  whole  of 
his  output  has  been  recorded,  much  of  it 
dozens  of  times  over. 

For  anyone  who  favors  one-stop 
shopping  and  wants  it  all,  there  is  the 
commemorative  Philips  Classics  Com- 
plete Mozart  Edition,  reaching  comple- 
tion in  1992.  For  the  more  selective  lis- 
tener, I  make  some  suggestions  for  a 
basic  Mozart  library,  divided  by  genres. 
Choosing  records  to  recommend  is  nev- 
er easy;  my  own  inclination  varies  from 


em  choir  of  boys  and  men  produces  the 
kind  of  sound  Mozart  looked  tor  m  Ins 
music  is  also  highly  doubtful. 

In  general  terms,  1  believe  that  music 
makes  a  better  effect  if  heard  on  the 
kinds  of  instruments  for  which  it  was 
conceived.  With  music  as  great  as  the 
central  Mozart  repertory,  however,  this 
is  very  much  a  secondary  consideration; 
the  primary  one  is  simple — which  inter- 
pretations are  the  most  perceptive,  the 
most  accomplished,  the  most  musical. 
With  the  less  great  and  less  familiar 
music,  period  instruments  seem  to  have 
a  distinct  advantage. 

THE  OPERAS  There  are  seven  great, 
mature  Mozart  operas.  The  series  starts 


by  the  Vienna  Philh 

is  possibly  the  outstand 

( lesare  Siepi's  dark-toned   I 

llilde  Gueden's  deliciously   Viennese 

Susanna  give  much  pleasure  in  a  per- 
formance ot  truly  classical  poise.  C  arlo 
Maria  Giulini's  Angel  recording  of  1961 
is  more  evenly  east  and  more  swiftly 
paced  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  stron- 
ger Italian  representation  among  the 
singers  as  well  as  Elisabeth  Schwarz- 
kopf as  the  Countess.  Compared  with 
most  modern  performances,  both  these 
two  are  uncommonly  attentive  to  the 
singing.  No  one  sacrifiees  beauty  of 
tone  or  line  to  the  drama;  rather,  they 
create  the  drama  by  vocal  means.  But 
both  are  dated,  in  terms  of  actual  sound. 


TJie  prime  albums  to  own,  vintage  and  new. 


day  to  day,  mood  to  mood — sometimes 
one  may  favor  a  cool,  straightforward 
reading  of  a  work,  sometimes  a  passion- 
ate one.  Often  there  may  be  a  perfor- 
mance that  struck  some  special  chord 
when  first  heard  and  still  does  so,  for 
reasons  that  defy  simple  explanation. 
Some  of  my  recommendations  are  of 
that  kind,  of  old  favorites  or  even  new 
ones,  ones  that  in  some  way  seem  to 
catch  the  very  essence  of  a  work  and 
offer  a  special  thrill  that  I  hope  others 
may  share,  even  if  the  performances  and 
the  recorded  sound  may  fall  short  ot 
perfection.  Most  of  the  records  listed  are 
currently  available  on  CD,  but  a  few  are 
not  (at  the  time  of  writing),  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  beg  or  borrow  them 
from  friends  or  from  libraries. 

But  first,  a  word  about  "authentici- 
ty," what  it  signifies  and  what  it  does 
not.  Many  recordings  claim  to  use  "au- 
thentic instruments,"  a  slightly  danger- 
ous expression — I  prefer  "period  instru- 
ments," meaning  (as  with  "period  fur- 
niture") instruments  not  necessarily 
dating  from  the  period  but  built  in  the 
exactest-possible  imitation.  Some  of 
these  recordings  aim  to  use  "authentic' 
forces,  that  is,  an  orchestra  or  chorus  in 
the  size  that  Mozart  might  have  used  (or 
might  have  liked  to  use).  Often,  record- 
ings employing  period  instruments 
make  no  attempt  to  use  voices  trained  in 
the  manner  of  the  period,  featuring,  for 
example,  a  modern  mixed  choir  in  sa- 
cred music  where  Mozart  would  have 
taken  for  granted  a  choir  of  boys  and 
men,  which  produces  an  altogether  di: 
ferent  sound — though  whethei 

ILLUSTRATION    PAUL  PERLOW.  (INSET)  CHAS   B   SLACKMAN 


with  Idomeneo,  the  Munich  masterpiece 
of  1781,  composed  in  a  state  of  high 
creative  excitement  and  first  performed 
a  couple  of  days  after  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday.  A  recording  needs  to  capture 
that  excitement,  and  few  do.  The  one 
that  unmistakably  succeeds  is  Sir  Colin 
Davis's  of  1969  (Philips);  everything 
here  has  a  white-hot  intensity.  The  sing- 
ing, simply  as  singing,  is  not  especially 
distinguished,  but  as  a  living  realization 
of  the  drama  it  is  magnificent. 

For  Die  Entjuhrung  aus  dent  Serail  the 
recording  by  Nikolaus  Harnoncourt 
(Tcldec)  has  been  much  admired,  but  to 
my  ears  it  seems — like  all  his  record- 
ings— contrived  and  unnatural,  and  my 
choice  would  again  be  Davis.  Here,  too, 
the  singers  are  hardly  the  best  in  the 
world,  but  again  a  keen  sense  ot  the 
grandeur  and  richness  of  the  score 
emerges. 


and  each  has  several  cuts.  As  a  complete, 
modern  performance,  with  period  in- 
struments, lighter  voices,  and  lively 
tempi,  the  one  under  Arnold  Ostni.m 
(L'Oiseau-Lyre),  with  an  ensemble 
from  the  Drottningholm  Court  Opera, 
in  Stockholm,  has  much  to  offer. 


Q 


'ith  the  \^>a  Ponte 
operas  the  situation  is  more  compli- 
cated. Of  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro  there  are 
two  oldish  recordings  of  unusual  dis- 
tinction. Erich  Kleiber's,  issued  by  I  on- 
don  in  the  bicentenary  year  of  Mozart's 
birth  and  so  now  as  old  .is  lie  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death — there's  a  thought — is 
one  of  those  that,  as  you  hear  the  o\r\ 
ture,  seem  to  transport  you  to  the  the- 
ater and  give  you  a  smtt  ol  the  grease- 
paint ■  ■  1  that  sense  ol  expectan(  \  .in 
you  ready  your. ell  foi  the  use  o!  the 
curtain.  In  i  on  hestral  playing, 


f  Don  ( riovanni 

a  Giulini  recording  also  exists  (Angel), 
with  some  ot  the  same  features  and  sev- 
eral of  the  same  singers  (Schwarzkopf, 
Eberhard  Wachter,  Giuseppe  Taddei, 
plus  the  young  Joan  Sutherland  as 
Anna)  as  his  Figaro:  a  euphonious,  lithe 
performance  yet  possibly  wanting  in 
weight.  On  the  whole.  Colin  Mavis's 
Philips  version  has  greater  tension,  and 
it  too  is  well  east,  with  Ingvar  Wixell, 
Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  and  Mat  una  Arroyo 
This  opera,  however,  lacks  a  tine  '\  las- 
sie" recording,  in  the  sense  thai  siuh 
exist  ofboth  the  other  I  )a  Ponte  operas; 

perhaps  the  celebration  yeai  will  pro- 
duce something  Foratrul)  formidable 
descent  ol  Giovanni  to  the  flames,  n\ 
the  old  c  )tto  Klcmperer  (Angel). 

With  Cost  Fan  Tutte,  the  field  was 
!  >u",  dominated  by  a  pan  ot  superlath  e 
re<  ordings,  both  on  Angel,  which  have 
often  been  challenged  but  nevei  sur- 
passed. I  heseare  thel  lerbert  von  Kara 
jan  of  1954  ami  the  se<  ond  ol  the  thn 
Karl  Bdhm  recordings,  of  1963.  Both 
w  ere  made  by  the  great  record  produce) 
Walter  I  egge  (Schwarzkopf's  hus- 
band), a  perfectionist  if  ever  there  was 
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one.  The  Bohm  has  the  better  cast,  with 
Schwarzkopf  and  Christa  Ludwig  as  the 
sisters  and,  as  the  officers,  the  supreme- 
ly elegant  Alfredo  Kraus  with  Giuseppe 
Taddei.  As  an  ensemble  performance  it 
is  without  peer.  Yet  the  Karajan  has  per- 
haps more  spirit  and  more  wit.  Here 
Schwarzkopf  is  partnered  by  Nan  Mer- 
riman,  and  the  officers  are  Leopold 
Simoneau  (hardly  less  elegant  than 
Kraus)  and  Rolando  Panerai.  Both  these 
sets  have  a  refined  sense  of  the  blend  of 
artificiality  and  true  expressive  depth, 
perhaps  caught  even  better  in  the  Kara- 
jan, one  of  the  true  classics  of  the  phono- 
graph. Here  again  an  excellent  modern 
alternative  exists,   with  period  instru- 


to  hear.  There  is  some  capable  singing, 
in  Hager's  account,  but  overall,  he 
seems  too  ready  to  accept  the  traditional 
view  that  Mozart's  dramatic  muse  still 
lay  dormant  at  this  stage  of  his  career. 
Before  we  leave  the  dramatic  music  I 
should  mention  the  excellent  five-disc 
set  that  London  produced  in  1982  of  the 
concert  arias — songs  with  orchestra, 
many  of  them  written  for  insertion  in 
his  own  or  other  composers'  operas — 
shared  among  a  remarkable  team  of 
singers:  Teresa  Berganza,  Edita  Grubc- 
rova,  Elfriede  Hobarth,  Krisztina  Laki, 
and  Kiri  Te  Kanawa.  This  is  deserving 
music  that  rarely  gets  a  hearing.  This  LP 
set  was  in  the  catalog  all  too  briefly  but 


both  incomplete.  The  "noble  torso"  (as 
it  has  been  called)  that  is  the  C  Minor  has 
been  finely  done  by  John  Eliot  Gardiner 
for  Philips,  in  a  shapely  and  expressive 
performance  that  uses  period  instru- 
ments with  unusual  eloquence  and  gains 
much  from  the  solo  soprano  singing  of 
Sylvia  McNair.  In  the  Requiem,  too, 
Gardiner  is  impressive,  but  editions 
vary  and  a  wide  choice  of  different 
types  of  performance  is  to  be  had,  and 
my  own  preference  would  be  for  the 
dramatic  and  intense  version  of  Colin 
Davis  (also  Philips),  which  seems  to  me 
to  have  a  sharper  vision  than  any  other 
of  the  true  character  of  the  work. 
Another  that  is  especially  appealing  is 


The  complete  works  come  to  180  compact  discs. 


ments  and  briskly  paced,  by  Ostman 
with  a  team  from  Drottningholm  for 
L'Oiseau-Lyre. 

When  it  comes  to  Die  Zauberflote,  the 
choice  is  more  difficult.  There  is  a  clas- 
sic, the  very  first  recording  of  the  opera, 
made  under  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  in 
1937—38  with  a  cast  full  of  famous 
names  (Helge  Roswaenge,  Tiana  Lem- 
nitz,  Gerhard  Hiisch);  but  without  the 
dialogue  it  is  essentially  a  concert  per- 
formance, unbalanced  and  devoid  of 
true  drama.  The  same  goes  for  several 
other  early  versions;  and  though  there 
are  several  goodish  newer  ones,  none 
combines  masterly  direction  with  even- 
ly good  singing.  One  can  choose  with 
reasonable  safety  from  Davis  (Philips), 
Bohm  (Deutsche  Grammophon),  or 
Haitink  (Angel)  but  might  do  better  to 
wait  and  see  what  the  bicentenary 
brings  forth.  With  La  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
one  need  not  wait:  Davis's  Philips  ver- 
sion, based  on  a  Covent  Garden  produc- 
tion and  cast,  with  Janet  Baker  as  Vitel- 
lia,  captures  the  poise  and  intensity  of 
the  work  persuasively. 


A 


s  to  the  earlier 
operas,  all  have  been  recorded,  mostly 
by  Salzburg  forces  under  the  unexcep- 
tional baton  of  Leopold  Hager.  (Origi- 
nally on  Deutsche  Grammophon,  sev- 
eral of  these  sets  have  since  been  licensed 
to  Philips  for  reissue.)  Lucio  Silla,  a  seri- 
ous opera  composed  for  Milan  when 
Mozart  was  sixteen  and  <  ontaining  dis- 
tinct harbingers  of  Idomeneo,  is  a  work 


will  be  reissued  on  CD  next  year,  with 
the  addition  of  the  complete  concert 
arias  for  tenor  and  bass. 

Sacred  Music  Apart  from  the 

two  late,  great  works  and  a  handful  of 
especially  appealing  morsels,  Mozart's 
music  for  the  church  is  probably  the 
most  neglected  side  of  his  output.  There 
is  a  litany  setting  of  1776,  K.  243,  that 
strikes  me  as  amazingly  inventive  and 
colorful,  with  several  powerfully  dra- 
matic movements  as  well  as  lyrically 
expressive  ones  and  learned  fugues; 
Raymond  Leppard  made  a  recording  for 
Philips.  (The  K.  numbers,  which  I  have 
hitherto  managed  to  avoid,  refer  to  the 
monumental,  chronological  Mozart 
catalog  of  Ludwig  Ritter  von  Kochel, 
first  published  in  1862.)  Mozart  also 
wrote,  besides  his  many  masses,  shorter 
pieces  in  those  Salzburg  years,  and  an 
attractive  selection  can  be  heard  on  a 
Capriccio  disc  recorded  in  Berlin  under 
Marcus  Creed — it  includes  a  severe, 
contrapuntal  Misericordias  and  a 
charming,  gentle  Sancta  Maria,  along 
with  an  early  C  Minor  Mass  and  the  last 
of  all  Mozart's  complete  sacred  works, 
the  haunting  little  funeral  motet  Ave 
Verum  Corpus.  One  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  the  sacred  pieces  is  the  con- 
certo-like motet  Exsultate,  Jubilate,  re- 
corded numerous  times  (I  was  brought 
up  on  an  unforgettable  Elisabeth  Schu- 
mann "Alleluia");  the  inimitable  Emma 
Kirkby,  demure  yet  brilliant,  sings  it  on 
.i  disc  from  L'Oiseau-Lyre  under 
Christopher  Llogwood,  along  with 
other  early  sac  ret!  pieces  for  soprano. 
The  two  greatest  sacred   works  are 


the  more  relaxed,  very  Viennese  version 
under  Hans   Gillesberger,   using  the 

Vienna  Boys  Choir. 

i 

Orchestral  Music  One  can 

nowadays  buy  the  symphonies  as  a 
whole  lot;  the  most  comprehensive  re- 
cording, including  everything  Mozart 
could  ever  have  used  or  adapted  as  a 
symphony  as  well  as  the  works  he 
actually  composed  as  symphonies,  is 
Christopher  Hogwood's  with  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Music  (L'Oiseau- 
Lyre).  The  lucid,  period-instrument 
textures  offer  many  revelations,  but  to 
many  listeners  the  readings  will  seem 
rather  speedy  and  emotionally  de- 
tached. Yet  I  would  recommend  this  set 
above  the  other  extensive  ones,  some 
still  in  progress.  Bohm's  (Deutsche 
Grammophon)  is  not  really  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  earlier  music  and  is  apt  to 
be  heavy-handed.  James  Levine's 
(Deutsche  Grammophon),  though 
glossily  played,  has  the  same  problem 
with  respect  to  the  earlier  music  and  is 
generally  on  the  bland  side.  Marriner 
(Philips),  though  always  graceful  and 
musicianly,  tends  to  soften  the  firm 
edges  of  the  music  unduly. 

On  individual  symphonies,  we 
should  begin  at  the  end,  with  the  Jupiter, 
and  here  Colin  Davis's  magisterial  read- 
ing with  the  Dresden  Staatskapelle 
(Philips)  is  as  fine  as  any  I  know,  manag- 
ing that  difficult  compromise  between 
vitality  and  weight.  A  strong  challen- 
ger, however,  is  Jeffrey  Tate,  with  the 
English  ( Chamber  Orchestra  (Angel),  in 
a  finely  proportioned  reading,  and  it  is 
coupled  with  a  persuasive  performance 
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of  No.  40  (in  G  Minor);  Davis's  cou- 
pling is  No.  39  (in  E-flat),  a  work  he  has 
always  conducted  with  affection.  The 
best  G  Minor  I  have  ever  heard  must  be 
the  one  recorded  by  Benjamin  Britten 
(for  London),  a  performance  of  extraor- 
dinary tautness  and  urgency;  alas,  it  is 
out  of  print.  I  find  the  versions  by  this 
middle  generation,  which  also  includes 
such  conductors  as  Charles  Mackerras 
and  Marriner,  more  to  my  taste  than 
those  of  the  older  school  of  Central 
Europeans,  who  tend,  traditionally,  to 
provide  a  balance  that  markedly  favors 
the  strings  and  is  apt  to  deprive  the 
music  of  its  variety  of  color.  One  step 
further  leads  into  the  world  of  period 


conductor,  and  the  sound  of  his  English 
Baroque  Soloists  has  .1  welcome  extra 
sharpness  and  clarity.  Listen,  for  exam- 
ple, to  his  fine  reading  of  No.  29,  which 
captures  the  fire  as  well  as  the  grace  of 
that  remarkable  piece. 

CONCERTOS  Here,  too,  the  choice 
is  bewildering.  If,  for  the  piano  concer- 
tos, one  prefers  period  instruments — 
and  the  arguments  for  doing  so  are 
much  stronger,  because  only  with  a  for- 
tepiano  and  a  true  balance  can  the  articu- 
lation of  the  music  and  the  relation 
between  soloist  and  orchestra  be  heard 
as  intended — then  the  only  choice  can  be 
the  recent  set  by  the  American  pianist 


Hut  it  you  w  .in; 
piano  performari 
other  complete  versions 
situation  was  altogether  different 
member   once   choosing    Wilhelm 
Kempff  for  K.  271  and  K.  450    I 
don  1.  Rudolf  Serkin  for  K    4*2  and  K 
503  (Deutsche  Grammophon  .  Robert 
( )asadesus  tor  K.  537  (C  Columbia),  ( lara 
Haskil  for  K.  459  (Preludio)  and  K   595 
(Heliodor),    Solomon    tor    K 
(DMV).    Fnednch  Gulda   tor   K     467 
(London).  Benjamin  Britten  tor  K    414 
(London) — and  lngrul  1  laebler  1 1  >enon  | 
for  almost  any.  for  she  was  a  pi. mist  ot 
unusual    sensitivity    whose   undemon- 
strative style  was  often  misunderstood 


Now  is  the  time  to  assemble  a  consummate  collection. 


instruments,  wherejohn  Eliot  Gardiner 
is  currently  making  what  promises  to  be 
an  extremely  distinguished  series  of  the 
mature  symphonies. 

In  fact,  for  the  early  mature  ones,  my 
first  recommendation  would  be  (Jar- 
diner,  whose  readings  are  lithe  and  ath- 
letic, with  much  shapely  detail  (Philip: ) 
Some  may  prefer  the  Harnoncouu  ver- 
sions, for  Teldec,  but  to  my  tast  < ' 
diner  is  the  more  natural  and  musii 
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Malcolm  Bilson  on  I  )eutsche ( uainmo- 
phon's  Archiv  label.  The  revelations  are 
many:  listen  to  the  crystalline  passage- 
work,  the  balance  111  the  dialogue  be- 
tween the  piano  and  the  wind  instru- 
ments, and  the  refinement  of  the  solo 
line  m  the  slow  movements.  The  or- 
,  lustra  here,  Gardiner's  English  Ba- 
roque Soloists,  -rev  steadily  more  se- 
as the  ressed;  the  later 
concertos  are  the  most  polished 


.is  "I  >resden-<  hina  Mozart,"  whi<  h  it 
certainly  was  not.  Nowadays  there  arc 

complete  (or  near-complete)  sets  from 

Daniel  Barenboim,  Vladimir  Ashk< 
/v.   Murray    Perahia,   Allied   Brend<  I. 
and  Mitsuko  I  fchida.   Among  thes<    I 

would  take,  it  pressed,  Barenboim 
g(  |),  simply  foi  th<   depth  ol  Ins  huim- 
c  ianship,   the  constant  aw  arencss  ot 
what  lies  beneath  the  surfai 

(Continued  on  page  \02) 
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ontroversy  is  nothing 
new  to  Armand  Ham- 
mer. The  ninety-two- 
year-old  oil  tycoon  has 
been  getting  his  way  for 
almost  that  many  years, 
and  he  is  not  about  tostop 
now.  Chairman  of  Occi- 
dental Petroleum,  wheel- 
er-dealer, philanthropist, 
shameless  self-promoter, 
and  world  diplomat,  the 
endlessly  ener- 
getic Ha  m- 
mer  seems 


slightly  larger  than  life.  He  has  consorted 
with  presidents  and  princes.  His  close  ties 
to   Soviet  leaders  since  Lenin  have 
incurred  the  wrath  of  the  FBI,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  which 
believed  he  was  a  knowing  tool 
of  Communist  governments. 

Through  it  all  he  made  a  for- 
tune— in  fact,   several  fortunes. 
He  dealt  in  Russian  art  after  the 
Bolshevik  revolution,   in  alcohol 
during   World  War   II,   in   cattle 
breeding  as  well  as  in  high-stakes  oil. 


The  Armand  Hammer  museum  occupies  three  floors  in 
Occidental  headquarters.  Opposite:  Hammer  stands 


Often  in  his  ventures  Hammer  skated 

.u-       -j       r^L     1  T-n.     tdc    .u        by  his  Rembrandt  ]uno,  a  fiat ,  unsuccessful  work 

just  this  side  or  the  law.  1  he  IRS,  the       '  J  J 

FTC,  and  the  SEC  have  tried  to  nail 

him  on  his  unorthodox  business  practices;  none  has  suc- 
ceeded. Now  Armand  Hammer  is  facing  yet  another  legal 
contest,  one  that  is  far  from  decided.  This  time  the  controver- 
sy revolves  around  the  disposition  of  his  art  collection.  Put 
simply,  the  complaints  are  that  the  new  Hammer  museum 
was  built  with  money  that  was  not  his,  to  house  art  he  does 
not  own.  The  tycoon's  response?  He  issues  angry  denials  and 


lets  his  high-priced  lawyers  fight   it  through  the  courts. 
Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation  is  paying  $96  million 
for  the  construction,   operation,   and  endowment  of  the 
Armand  Hammer  Museum  of  Art  and  Cultural  Center, 
attached  to  the  company's  world  headquarters,  in  the  largely 
commercial  district  of  Los  Angeles  called  Westwood.  De- 
signed by  the  New  York  architect  Edward  Larrabee  Barnes, 
the  79,000-square-foot  structure  was  conceived  as  a  final  rest- 
ing place  for  Hammer's  art  collection,  which  is  estimated  at 
about  $400  million  in  today's  art  market.  The  collection  con- 
sists of  three  parts:  over  120  old-master,  Impressionist,  and 
modern  paintings,   from  Renaissance  to  late-twentieth- 
century;  10,000  works  by  the  nineteenth- 
century  French  satirist  Honore  Daumier 
and  his  contemporaries;  and  a  thirty- 
six-page  notebook  of  scientific  writ- 
ings and  drawings  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  called  the  Codex  Hammer. 

Hammer  proposed  to  build  the 
museum   three   years   ago   after 
backing  out  of  a  longstanding  prom- 
^  ise  to  give  his  collection  to  the  Los 
1  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art 
i    (LACMA),  the  most  heavily  visit- 
ed art  museum  on  the  West  Coast. 
Hammer  claims  trustees  gave  him 
an  "ultimatum"  by  refusing  to  meet 
all  his  demands  for  displaying  the  art. 
Among  them:  only  Hammer's  collec- 
tion could  be  displayed  in  the  museum's 
Frances  and  Armand  Hammer  Building; 
all  plaques  named  for  other  donors  must 
be  removed.  He  wanted  a  special  curator  who  would  report  to 
Hammer  or  his  private  foundation — not  to  the  county 
museum.  He  wanted  the  exhibition  space  extensively  remod- 
eled to  accommodate  his  collection  and  a  portrait  of  himself 
placed  at  the  gallery's  main  entrance. 

The  demands  astounded  LACMA's  trustees.  Hammer's 
collection  was  valuable  but  not  top-tier.  It  had  all  the  right 
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WHOSE  ART  IS  IN  IT?  WHY  DOES  IT  EXIST? 
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names — Rembrandt,  Rubens,  van  Gogh,  Renoir,  Cezanne, 
Monet,  Pissarro,  Gauguin — but  not  all  the  right  stuff. 
According  to  art  experts,  Hammer  has  a  handful  of  extraordi- 
nary paintings,  but  in  the  main  the  collection  consists  of  sec- 
ond-rate works  by  great  artists.  Such  a  collection,  experts 
agreed,  did  not  justify  a  museum  of  its  own.  Rather,  the  log- 
ical place  for  Hammer's  collection  was  in  a  large  museum 
such  as  LACMA,  which  could  amplify  the  meaning  of  the  art 
by  allowing  comparison  with  other  works  by  the  same  artists 
or  of  the  same  period  in  art  history. 

LACMA  trustees  eventually  gave  in  to  most  of  the 
demands  but  balked  at  permitting  an  independent  curator  and 
removing  the  names  of  other  museum  supporters.  "It  seemed 
to  me  they  were  very  ungrateful  and  they  were  treating  me 
not  as  a  donor  but  as  somebody  that  frankly  they  could  push 
around,"  Hammer  said.  "And  I  wasn't  going  to  be  pushed 
around. "  So  he  walked.  "They  thought  I  had  no  place  to  go, " 
he  said.  The  blow  was  particularly  devastating  to  the  County 
Museum  because  for  nearly  two  decades  it  had  made  curato- 
rial decisions  in  anticipation  of  receiving  Hammer's  art.  Spe- 
cifically, the  museum  passed  up  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  examples  of  Impres- 
sionist, eighteenth-century  French,  and 
American  art  because  Hammer's  collec- 
tion* covered  these  periods  well. 

Hammer's  change  of  heart  illustrates 
just  how  vulnerable  museums  are  to 
will-dangling  and  the  whims  of  wealthy 
collectors.  "A  museum  doesn't  have 
much  clout  with  donors,"  says  Daniel 
Belin,  the  chairman  of  LACMA's  board 
of  trustees.  "We  encourage  prospective 
donors  to  make  legally  binding  agree- 
ments so  that  a  museum  can  make  cura- 
torial decisions  accordingly.  But  we 
don't  usually  have  any  leverage." 

Hammer  had  been  a  generous  trustee 
of  the  County  Museum  since  1968.  He 
gave  two  major  paintings — a  Modi- 
gliani  and  a  Renoir — and  the  funds  to 
buy  three  other  masters,  plus  an  addi- 
tional $2  million.  Over  the  years,  he  reiterated  his  intention 
that,  upon  his  death,  the  art  collection  owned  by  himself  and 
his  Armand  Hammer  Foundation  would  be  given  to  the 
County  Museum.  The  promise  was  published  in  the  press, 
repeated  in  private  conversations,  mentioned  in  one  of  Ham- 
mer's biographies,  and  incorporated  into  Hammer's  will — 
none  of  which  constitutes  a  legally  binding  agreement. 

The  loss  of  the  Daumier  collection  was  particularly  painful 
for  LACMA  trustees  because  they  had  originally  intended  to 

buy  it.   When  a  collector 
named  George  Longstreet 
offered  to  sell  his  6,000 
Daumier     works     to 
LACMA  in  1975,  Ham- 
mer announced  that  he, 
too,    was  interested  in 
buying  the  works.  Proto- 
col dictates  that  museum 
trustees  not  bid  against  the 
museums  they  serve.  Mu- 
seum   trustees  devised  a 
plan   that   would   benefit 
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Top  row:  The  late 
Frances  Hammer;  the 
tycoon,  with  Leonardo 
codex.  Second  row: 
The  handpicked  mu- 
seum director,  Hilary 
Gibson;  the  litigious 
Joan  Weiss.  Third  row: 
Alan  Kahn,  the  stock- 
holders' champion.  Bot- 
tom: Witty  announce- 
ment of  the  museum's 
opening;the  loser,  L.A. 
County  Museum  of  Art. 


both  Hammer  and  the  museum:  Hammer  could  buy  the  col- 
lection and  give  it  to  the  museum.  Hammer  would  get  the 
credit  and  tax  benefits  and  the  museum  would  get  the  Dau- 
miers.  When  the  deal  was  done,  Hammer  declined,  for  tax 
reasons,  to  make  a  legally  binding  commitment  to  hand  over 
the  Daumiers.  Instead,  he  said,  he  would  bequeath  the  collec- 
tion upon  his  death.  Now  the  Daumiers  are  gone,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  collection. 

In  January  1988,  Hammer  announced  that  he  would  build 
his  own  museum  for  his  collection — with  Occidental 
money.  Hammer's  real  motive  in  withdrawing  his  col- 
lection from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  public  and  private  speculation.  The 
LACMA  director,  Earl  A.  Powell  III,  suggested  that  the  dis- 
pute over  the  terms  of  Hammer's  donation  to  the  County 
Museum  may  have  been  simply  a  convenient  point  of  depar- 
ture. The  dispute  coincided  with  a  national  fad  among 
wealthy  collectors  for  building  private  museums.  "I  think  the 
idea  of  having  his  own  museum  over  time  very  much 
appealed  to  him,"  Powell  said.  Others  think  Hammer  was 
contemplating  his  own  museum  long  before  the  term  "bou- 
tique museum"  was  ever  coined. 

The  trustees  briefly  discussed  taking  legal  action  against 
Hammer  on  the  grounds  that  he  misused  his  position  on  the 
board,  but  they  knew  he  had  bested  them.  Besides,  Powell 
said  later,  "He  had  been  generous  to  the  museum  in  the  past, 
still  was  generous,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  him." 
Furthermore,  other  prospective  donors  might  be  leery  of 
dealing  with  the  County  Museum  if  it  went  around  suing 
people  who  did  not  keep  their  word. 

The  year  after  Hammer  announced  that  he  would  build  his 
own  repository  for  his  art,  dissident  stockholders  filed  law- 
suits in  Delaware,  where  Occidental  is  incorporated,  to  stop 
the  company  from  financing  the  museum.  Hammer's  broken 
promise  to  the  County  Museum  figured  prominently  in  the 
shareholders'  litigation.  The  lawsuits  charged  that  Occidental 
was  spending  an  enormous  sum  of  money  on  a  project  that 
offers  no  benefit  to  stockholders.  The  New  York  investment 
adviser  and  securities  dealer  Alan  R.  Kahn,  who  is  spearhead- 
ing the  litigation,  called  the  project  "sheer  vanity  by  Armand 
Hammer,"  who  was  motivated  by  "pique  at  the  Los  Angeles 
county  museum."  The  Hammer  museum,  Kahn  said,  "has 
no  tangential  connection  to  the  company."  Two  other  nearly 
identical  lawsuits  were  filed  immediately  after  Kahn's. 

The  powerful  California  Public  Employees  Retirement 
System,  the  largest  public  pension  fund  in  the  nation  and  the 
oil  company's  sixth-largest  outside  stockholder,  joined  the 
Kahn  lawsuit.  Susan  Henrichsen,  the  California  deputy  attor- 
ney general  representing  the  California  pension  fund,  charged 
that  Occidental's  unprecedented  charitable  contribution  to 
the  museum  was  "a  gift  to  Armand  Hammer's  ego"  and  "a 
waste  of  corporate  assets." 

Occidental  stoutly  maintains  that  its  association  with  the 
museum  and  the  Hammer  collection  is  good  business  and 
good  public  relations.  And  Hammer  himself  dismisses  criti- 
cisms that  his  is  a  vanity  museum  and  a  monument  to  his  ego. 
"Everybody  is  jealous,"  he  said.  "You  can't  fight  jealousy.  A 
lot  of  people  don't  like  to  see  anyone  get  ahead." 

So  far,  Hammer  seems  to  be  gettinj  his  way.  The  stock- 
holder lawsuits  were  derailed  lasi  mer  when,  over  the 
vigorous  objections  of  Kahn  and  his  a  cidental  rea<  hed 
a  quick  and  cozv  settlement  in                           lawsuits  filed 


the  heels  of  Kahn's.  In  essence,  the  settlement  left  il 
dental's  commitment  to  spend  up  to  $(><)  million  to  build  the 
Armand  Hammer  museum  and  to  endow  it  w  itha  136 million 
annuity.  The  amount  is  three  tunes  more  than  C  )i  cidental  had 
originally  proposed  tor  the  project.  The  settlement  does  limit 
the  company's  future  contributions  to  Hammer-affiliated 
charities  by  tying  them  to  stockholder  dividends  and  requires 
Occidental's  name  to  be  on  the  museum  building. 

Noting  the  "meager"  benefits  to  the  stockholders,  the 
Chancery  Court  of  Delaware  nonetheless  approved  the  settle- 
ment, saying  it  "fell  within  the  ambit"  of  Delaware's  busi- 
ness-judgment rule,  which  gives  corporate  managements  and 
directors  considerable  leeway  in  running  their  companies. 
(The  business-judgment  rule  is  the  basis  for  many  corpora- 
tions' choice  to  incorporate  in  Delaware.)  The  settlement 
effectively  terminated  all  the  shareholder  lawsuits  and  pro- 
tects Occidental  against  any  similar  lawsuits  in  the  future. 

But  Kahn,  the  California  pension  fund,  and  another  stock- 
holder are  not  giving  up.  Each  has  appealed  to  the  Delaware 
Supreme  Court  to  overturn  the  settlement  approved  by  the 
Delaware  chancery  court  last  August.  "The  business-judg- 
ment rule  protects  boards  of  directors  who  make  informed 
decisions,"  says  Susan  Henrichsen.  "It  does  not  look  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision.  We  think  the  size  [of  Occidentals 
outlay  for  the  museum]  puts  it  beyond  the  business-judgment 
rule.  It's  way  outside  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  we  have  to  put 
it  before  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court." 

"This  sort  of  private  museum  is  against  the  public  inter- 
est," Kahn's  lawyer  Sidney  Silverman  said.  "The  museum 
will  show  only  Armand  Hammer's  collection.  These  arc- 
third-  and  fourth-rate  works  by  great  artists.  Occidental  is 
paying  for  the  museum,  which  it  can  do  only  if  it  enhances  its 
corporate  standing  in  the  community.  If  it  deprives  the  pub- 
lic's museum  [the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  |,  is  it  a 
public  benefit?" 

The  museum  project  goes  to  the  heart  of  issues  surrounding 
corporate  charitable  contributions.  What  are  the  proper  uses 
of  corporate  moneys?  And  who  benefits  from  corporate- 
philanthropy?  According  to  Leslie  Lenkowsky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson  Institute,  a  think  tank  on  public  - 
policy  issues  based  in  Indianapolis,  the  1  lam  mer 
museum   "raises   huge  questions   about 
corporate  philanthropy  in  gener- 
al."  "The  suit,"   he  says, 
"highlights   the   real   cause 
for  concern:   that   precious 
little   thought   goes   into 
how    a    corporation's 
philanthropy   relates 
to    its    interest, 
broadly  defined 
One  would  be- 
ll a  r  d  - 
pressed    to 
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Nell  Minow,   the  president  of  Institutional 
Shareholder  Services,  Inc.,  agrees.  ISS  is  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C. -based  consulting  firm  that  monitors  the  activ- 
ities of  public  corporations  for  pension  plans,  mutual  funds, 
and  other  institutional  investors.  Calling  the  Hammer  mu- 
seum "an  outrage"  and  "the  twentieth-century  equivalent  of 
the  pyramids,"  ISS  took  the  unusual  step  of  urging  some  two 
hundred  of  the  nation's  largest  institutional  investors  to 
oppose  Occidental's  settlement  in  the  museum  matter  last 
summer.   "Armand  Hammer  is  a  particular  lightning  rod 
because  he  tends  to  run  the  corporation  as  his  own  piggy 
bank,"  Minow  said.  "The  museum  is  a  lasting  monument  to 
him,  not  the  company.  That's  fine  if  he's  using  his  own  mon- 
ey, but  he's  not." 

"If  a  company  clerk  takes  money  for  something  personal, 
it's  embezzlement,"  she  says.  "If  Armand  Hammer  does  it, 
it's  business-judgment  rule.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
corporate  charitable  contributions,  and  I  like  to  see  companies 
recognize  that  they  have  a  responsibility  to  the  community.  In 
this  case,  the  company  might  make  a  contribution  to  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art.  It  has  the  walls,  the  space, 
the  staff  to  manage  the  collection.  The  Hammer  museum  will 
be  less  useful,  less  educational  than  if  the  collection  went  to  the 
County  Museum.  It's  a  hostile  takeover  of  the  arts." 

Hammer,  of  course,  has  a  different  perspective. 
Quizzed  about  the  museum  at  Occidental's  annual 
stockholders  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  last  spring, 
he  told  the  crowd  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
that  through  the  museum  his  three  collections  would  be  "ir- 
revocably donated"  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  He  then 
claimed  that  his  van  Gogh,  Hospital  at  Saint-Remy,  is  better 
than  the  famous  Irises  that  sold  for  $53.9  million.  "I  have  the 
whole  garden.  I  don't  know  what  it  would  bring  at  auction. 
Some  experts  tell  me  SI 00  million.  And  I  am  giving  it  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles.  I'm  surrendering  it,  giving  it  without 
any  compensation  to  me." 

How  Armand  Hammer  amassed  the  collection  came  to 
light  in  the  course  of  the  stockholder  lawsuits.  Hammer  had 
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always  claimed  the  art  was 
owned  by  himself  or  by  the 
Armand  Hammer  Foundation, 
so  it  came  as  a  surprise  when  he  ] 
admitted  in  depositions  that  Occi- 
dental paid  for,  or  financed,  the  purchase 
of  some  of  the  paintings.  The  most  startling 
revelation  was  that  Occidental,  not  the  founda- 
tion, put  up  the  $5. 12  million  for  the  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  manuscript  Hammer  bought  in  1980. 
Another  lawsuit  claims  the  art  is  not  Hammer's  to 
give.  Joan  Weiss,  the  niece  and  sole  heir  of  Hammer's 
late  wife,   Frances,   filed   a  $400  million  lawsuit  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles,  claiming  that  Hammer's 
wife  was  entitled  to  at  least  half  the  art  and  other  assets  under 
California's  community-property  laws.   The  complaint 
charges  that  Hammer  and  others,  including  the  couple's  law- 
yers, conspired  to  defraud  Frances  Hammer  of  her  one-half 
interest  in  the  art  collection  and  other  assets  amassed  during 
their  thirty-three-year  marriage. 


Weiss's  lawsuit  alleges  that  Hammer's  art  collec- 
tion was  acquired  with  joint  funds  and  other 
property  as  well  as  money  Frances  Hammer 
brought  to  the  marriage.  According  to  Weiss's 
complaint,  Hammer  was  strapped  for  cash  in  1956  when  he 
married  Frances  Barrett  Tolman,  the  wealthy  widow  of  a 
Chicago  businessman,  so  he  borrowed  from  his  wife.  With 
Frances  Hammer's  money,  the  suit  says,  the  couple  invested 
in  Occidental  Petroleum  Corporation,  then  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  Occidental  struck  oil  in  two  wells.  On  a  roll,  the 
Hammers  continued  to  invest,  and  Hammer  assumed  control 
of  the  company  in  1957.  Today,  Occidental  ranks  sixteenth  in 
the  Fortune  500. 

Mrs.  Hammer  wrote  two  wills  in  her  lifetime.  The  first 
one,  executed  in  1971,  left  her  community  property  to  Ham- 
mer if  he  survived  her.  If  he  died  first,  her  community  prop- 
erty would  go  to  a  trust  for  her  sisters,  brother,  niece,  and 
nephew.  She  made  another  will  in  May  1988,  four  months 
after  Hammer  announced  plans  for  his  new  museum.  In  the 
new  will,  Mrs.  Hammer  left  all  of  her  separate  property  and 
her  community  property  to  her  sister's  daughter,  Joan  Weiss. 
She  named  Robert  S.  Weiss,  Joan's  husband,  executor  of  her 
estate. 

The  lawsuit  is  intended  to  give  Frances  Hammer  proper 
credit  and  to  highlight  her  role  in  assembling  the  art  collec- 
tion. "She  devoted  her  whole  life  to  him  and  she  gets  nothing? 
It's  as  if  she  never  existed, "  Weiss  said.  Asked  what  she  would 
do  with  the  art  if  her  lawsuit  is  successful,  Weiss  said  she  has 
not  allowed  herself  to  think  that  far  ahead.  "And  it  may  not  be 
up  to  me  [to  decide], "  she  said.  "But  there's  no  way  in  hell  she 
[Frances]  would  have  her  money  go  to  a  museum  run  by  Mar- 
tha Kaufman." 

Martha  Kaufman,  now  known  as  Hilary  Gibson,  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Armand  Hammer  museum.  Gibson  is  in 
charge  of  development,  planning,  and  financial  control.  Alia 
Hall,  formerly  assistant  to  Earl  Powell  at  LACMA  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Armand  Hammer  Foundation,  serves  as  direc- 
tor of  art.  They  share  thejob  of  running  the  museum,  though 
Gibson  has  emerged  as  spokesperson  for  the  project. 

Gibson  said  she  met  "the  Doctor,"  as  he  is  known  at  Occi- 
dental, when  she  interviewed  him  for  an  airline  magazine. 

(Continued  on  page  103) 
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\he  problem  with  Armand  Hammer's  art  collec- 
tion is  obvious:  it  contains  too  many  second-rate 
paintings  and  only  two  or  three  masterpieces. 
jnjour  M.  Gauguin,  an  excellent,  brooding  Gau- 
2)  Thomas  Eakins's  superb  Portrait  of  Sebastiano 
inal  Martinelli;  3)  Young  Girl  with  a  Dog  (de- 
a  nice  Berthe  Morisot;  4)  Marc  Chagall's  Blue  An- 
yecch;  5)  Theodore  Gericault's  uninspired  Portrait 
Gentleman;  6)  Camille  Corot's  saccharine  Plea- 
of  Evening;  7)  Circus  Girl,  by  the  twentieth  cen- 
second-worst  painter,  Georges  Rouault. 
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turned  architect  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  where  "Brideshead  Revisited" 


was  filmed.  As  you  approach  it  along  five  miles  of  swooping  drive 


flanked  by  limes  and  beeches,  the  boldness  of  Vanbrugh's  exuberant 


plan  takes  your  breath  away,   so  And  yet,  though  you  come  with 

in  the  Garden 


your  mind  set  on  the  house,  you  must  allow  time  for  a  walk  through 


the  rose  garden.  Established  only  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  garden  is 


rather  new  compared  with  the  more  mature  rose  gardens  ol  the  Ro)  al 


National  Rose  Society,  at  St.  Albans,  Mottisfont  Abbey,  in  I  [amp- 
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shire,  and  Queen  Mary's  Rose  Garden, 
in  Regent's  Park  in  London. 

James  Russell,  who  has  created  the 
Castle  Howard  garden,  is  a  tall,  courte- 
ous man  of  notable  charm  and  humor. 
He  talks  about  roses  as  though  they 
were  a  brood  of  much  loved  little  maids. 
Not  only  is  he  dedicated  to  the  garden, 
but  he  is  a  tireless  collector  of  old  roses 
and  of  seeds  from  distant  countries. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  committed  recorder  of 
the  source  and  life  of  each  plant  on  the 
estate.  A  close  friend  of  Lord  George 
Howard,  whose  son  the  Honorable  Si- 
mon Howard  now  lives  at  the  castle, 
James  Russell  started  the  garden  in  1975. 
"Because  there  was  no  garden,  my 
thing  here  has  been  building  up  an  alter- 
native to  the  house,"  he  explains  as  we 
sit  in  his  conservatory. 

Here,  in  the  conservatory,  sur- 
rounded by  his  rare  books  on  roses  and 
his  meticulous  records,  Mr.  Russell 
works.  "The  only  way  of  identifying  a 
lot  of  these  nineteenth-century  roses  is 
from  a  French  dictionary  published  in 
1860,"  he  says.  Gardens  are  in  the  Rus- 
sell blood.  James  Russell's  father  was  a 
famous  plantsman,  in  charge  of  the  Sun- 


the  rose  garden.  Here,  within  old  brick 
walls,  the  scent  and  color  of  myriad 
roses  appease  you,  while  outside  the 
occasional  anguished  scream  of  a  pea- 
cock rends  the  air. 

The  garden  occupies  a  large  square 
area  long  devoted  to  vegetables.  The 
southern  half  is  Lady  Cecilia's  Garden; 
the  northern  half  is  divided  into  two 
roughly  square  gardens:  the  Sundial 
Garden  on_the  west,  the  Venus  Garden 
on  the  east.  "A  rose  garden  is  boring  if 
v  you  see  it  all  at  once,"  James  Russell 
e^p4ains~w4ie-n^sked  how  he  went  about 
designing  these  two  and  a  half  acres. 
"Bits  of  it  should  be  hidden  by  hedges 
and  things."  Hedges  of  yew  and  horn- 
beam form  tall  intersections  between 
the  three  different  gardens.  To  add 
more-emphatic  verticals,  specimens  of 
the  "false"  cypress  Chamaecyparis  'Kil- 
macurragh'  were  chosen  as  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  Italian  cypress. 

The  first  of  the  three  gardens  to  be 
ma4e  was  the  Old  Rose  Garden,  in 
memory  of  Lady  Cecilia  Howard.  It  is 
overlooked  by  the  head  gardener's 
house,  designed  by  Vanbrugh.  In  the 
garden  Mr.  Russell  has  devised  wooden 
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ningdale  Nurseries,  in  Surrey,  and  it 
was  natural  that,  after  his  years  at  Eton, 
the  son  should  opt  to  study  botany  at 
Cambridge,  a  plan  interrupted  by 
World  War  II.  He  is  now  one  of  the  out- 
standing plantsmen  of  England.  Each 
tree,  shrub,  and  rose  on  the  estate  is 
tagged  and  mapped  with  such  painstak- 
ing observation  that,  as  he  says,  "Kew 
now  thinks  the  collection  is  impor- 
tant— which  is  quite  flattering,  really." 
His  seed  collecting  has  taken  him  to  Sri 
Lanka,  Madagascar,  many  Caribbean 
islands,  and  China;  and  from  the  state  of 
Veracruz,  in  Mexico,  he  has  introduced 
a  seven-foot  Mahonia  russellii.  Twice 
yearly  he  visits  Japan.  For  James  Rus- 
sell, a  man  over  seventy,  this  annual 
quest  seems  imperative.  "I'm  mad  on 
plants,  you  see." 

Leave  your  visit  to  the  rose  garden 
until  last.  Only  after  having  passed  the 
gatehouse,  gaped  at  the  baroque  extrav- 
agance of  the  house,  strolled  through  a 
landscape  filled  with  follies  and  statues, 
glimpsed  the  reflections  of  finials  in  the 
lake  where  the  great  crested  grebe  year- 
ly raises  a  family — then  only  should  you 
enter  into  the  sequestered  composure  of 


pyramids  up  which  roses  grow.  The 
tapering  design  of  these  robust,  weath- 
ered constructions  gives  it  form,  even  in 
winter,  while  in  summer  such  roses  as  a 
sumptuous  old-fashioned  climber, 
'Blairi  No.  2',  with  flattish  pink 
blooms,  and  the  rich,  red  'Souvenir  de 
Docteur  Jamain'  are  shown  to  perfec- 
tion twining  round  them.  But  'Con- 
stance Spry',  with  giant,  glowing,  pink 
flowers,  had  to  be  nailed  to  the  wall. 
"You  know,  she's  a  terrible  flopper," 
says  Mr.  Russell. 

The  Sundial  Garden,  alongside  Lady 
Cecilia's,  is  where  you  find  modern 
roses — the  now  universal  hybrid  teas. 
Planted  among  them,  adding  height  and 
small  explosions  of  color,  are  standard 
roses,  a  form  you  either  take  to  or 
detest — a  very  fragrant,  strongly  pink 
'Wendy  Cussons';  'Arthur  Bell',  a  yel- 
low floribunda;  and  'Pink  Favourite',  a 
rose  as  trite  as  its  name. 

Dividing  this  garden  from  the  Venus 
( rarden  is  the  Satyr  Border,  which  leads 
down  from  Vanbrugh  s  Italianate 
carved  gate.  The  Venus  Garden  is 
named  after  a  statue  that  used  to  stand  in 
the  woods  until  it  was  damaged  during 
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the  war.  Sometimes  irreverently  re- 
ferred to  as  "  Venus- what-fell-on-her- 
face,"  she  stands  in  the  midst  of  hybrid 
perpetuals,  those  roses  that  are  not  real- 
ly completely  perpetual  but  remontant 
enough  to  stop  you  from  feeling  deso- 
late as  the  first  petals  fade  in  June. 

Sit  for  a  while  on  a  long,  unpainted 
wooden  bench  green  with  lichen  and 
look  at  the  view  through  willows  of  the 
black  and  gilded  iron  Satyr  Gate. 
"These  Prunus  salicifolia  'Pendula'  are  a 
sort  of  trademark  in  gardens  I  do," 
James  Russell  explains.  "I  like  the  sil- 
very background  to  roses."  Along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  garden,  beyond  the 
high  brick  wall,  in  an  immense  planting 
of  lime  trees,  the  occasional  flap  of  star- 
tled wood  pigeons  sounds  like  umbrel- 
las opening  in  a  sudden  storm. 

In  the  China  Border,  which  runs 
along  the  north  end  of  the  Rose  Garden, 
are  forms  and  hybrids  of  Rosa  chinensis, 
brought  back  from  China  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  source  of  all  modern 
roses.  As  the  rose  authority  Graham 
Thomas  writes,  "Its  influence  in  rose 
breeding  over  a  hundred  years  has  been 
so  great,  so  overwhelming,  and  so  po- 


species  is  implicit,   and  his  fastidious 

recording  and  strut  labeling  are  of  para- 
mount importance  in  their  survival.  As 
he  says  rather  sadly.  "Roses  disappear. 
It's  amazing  how  quickly  they  go." 
With  unflagging  determination  he  lias 
managed  to  track  down  roses  from 
diverse  sources:  from  Nancy  Lindsay, 
who  collected  in  Persia,  he  has  a  sweet, 
clear  pink  'Gloire  de  Guilan',  which  she 
introduced  into  England  m  1949.  From 
Hidcotc,  in  Gloucestershire,  created 
early  in  this  century  by  the  American 
Lawrence  Johnston,  he  collected  'Griiss 
an  Aachen',  a  creamy-flowered,  poly- 
pompom  small  shrub  that  seemed  to 
have  disappeared  completely.  "You 
know,  really  the  prettiest  roses  were 
named  after  Napoleon's  most  brutal 
marshals,"  James  Russell  remarks,  be- 
fore continuing  on  the  theme  of  "the 
struggle  we've  had  getting  some  things 
back  from  America,  some  from  Den- 
mark." Others,  such  as  'Irene  Watts',  a 
pinky-salmon  China  rose,  came  from 
Sangerhausen,  near  Weimar,  in  Germa- 
ny, where  there  is  an  important  collec- 
tion of  17,000  old  roses.  Another  of 
these  is  'Marbree',  a  very  old,  mottled, 
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tent  that  it  is  difficult  to  sec  where  we 
should  have  been  without  it." 

Under  the  roses  throughout  the  gar- 
dens are  plantings  of  soft-hued  flow- 
ers— the  blues  and  pinks  and  mauves  of 
campanulas  and  alliums,  anemones,  and 
phlox;  the  'Hidcote'  form  of  lavender 
and  ravishing  'Johnson's  Blue'  gerani- 
ums; blue  sages,  peonies,  and  Lilium 
regale,  those  majestic  lilies  with  funnel- 
shaped  flowers  whose  bloom  madden- 
ingly never  quite  coincides  with  the 
moment  of  the  roses'  perfection.  Cush- 
ions of  pansies  and  pinks  and  the  ruffled 
leaves  of  silvery  lamb's  tongue  add 
docile  color  to  the  rose  beds.  Later, 
when  the  roses  are  over,  comes  the 
flowering  of  the  showy  white  Hydran- 
gea pankulata  'Grandiflora',  whose  ag- 
ing panicles  turn  to  fading  pink.  Against 
the  walls,  clematis,  honeysuckle,  jas- 
mine, and  ceanothus  form  a  tangled 
background  for  the  roses. 

Old  roses  are  vanishing  without   ; 
trace.  There  are  some  in  these 
sures  so  rare,  perfect,  and  beauti 
you  begin  to  understandjust  h' 
fast  the  man  who  made  the  s 
be.  His  tenacity  in  collechr 


deep  purple-and-pink  Portland  rose.  "I 
think  it's  rather  hideous,"  says  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, "don't  you?" 

Mr.  Russell's  own  favorite  China 
rose,  growing  against  a  south-facing 
wall,  is  'Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux',  a 
compliant,  peachy-yellow  climber  with 
shiny,  dark  leaves.  Yet  his  devotion  to 
the  old  roses  is  not  exclusive.  There  is  a 
seventy-acre  wood,  called  Pay  Wood. 
As  we  walk  up  the  hill  toward  it,  he- 
explains  how  the  third  earl  of  Carlisle. 
who  built  Castle  Mow  aid,  did  not  then 
own  it.  He  wrote  to  the  duchess  oi 
Buckingham,  pleading  with  hei  that  he 
would  die  unless  she  sold  him  the  wood. 
She  saved  him  from  that  fate. 

It  is  within  the  wood  that  James  Rus- 
sell has  Ins  magnificent  thirty-acre  rose 
and  tree  collection.  I  lere  you  have  the 
rare  chance  to  see  roses  in  the  wild.  I  O 
look  at  ramblers,  at  slender  Pimpinelli- 
foliae,  and  at  hug  \  branching,  gaunt- 
looking  Rosa  moyesii,  growing  in  the 
.led  light  under  the  tree  canopy,  is 
get  a  glimpse  >■>(  another  world  ot 
roses    [|  iderstand  why  the  great 

plant  collect."  fanatics  and 
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The  Habanero 
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THE   INCAS   LITERALLY   WOR- 
SHIPED THEM.   WEST  AFRICANS 
BELIEVED   THEY   CONFERRED 
ETERNAL  YOUTH.   HUNGARIANS 
LINKED   A   WOMAN'S   PASSION 
WITH  HER  ABILITY  TO  CONSUME 
THEM.    AND  JUST  LAST   YEAR 
NORTH  AMERICAN  CRIMINOLO- 
GISTS TURNED  THEM  INTO  A  NEW  i 
FORM  OF  MACE.  $*>    I  AM  TALK- 
ING ABOUT  CHILI  PEPPERS.  THEY 
ARE  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  VOGUISH 
NEW  FOODS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN 
VOGUISH   FOR  THE   PAST  TEN 
THOUSAND  YEARS.   SINCE  THEY 
WERE  FIRST  CULTIVATED,  THEIR 
POPULARITY  HAS  NEVER  WANED, 
AND  EVERY  COUNTRY  TO  WHICH 
THEY  HAVE  BEEN  INTRODUCED 
HAS   EMBRACED   THEM.    LIKE 
CHOCOLATE  AND  GARLIC,   PEP- 
PERS HAVE  SUCH  A  POWERFUL 
TASTE  THAT  THEY  CAN  SUSTAIN 
A  VIRTUAL  EMPIRE  OF  LORE,  RECI- 
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THEY  CAN  LOWER  CHOLESTEROL. 
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Dr'ed  chili 


pes,  and  addicts'  confessions;  unlike  chocolate  and 
garlic,  they  are  beautiful  as  well. 

In  the  beginning — for  me,  anyway — came  bell 
peppers.  I  found  them  hatefully  exotic  when  I  was  a 
child,  and  I  can  remember  the  outrage  I  felt  when 
my  mother  put  a  stuffed  one  on  my  plate  and 
expected  me  to  try  it.  How  could  grown- 
ups even  put  their  lips  to  a  vegetable  that 
looked  and  tasted  so  grotesque? 

Now  I  treat  bells  rather  ^ 
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patronizingly,  like  an  old 
friend  I  have  outgrown. 
Bells    are    only    the 
aunties  in  the  Capsicum 
family.   The  important 
relatives  are  the  hun- 
dreds  of  peppers   that 
punctuate  the  world's 
cuisines  like  exclamation  points. 


e*Celle»tjlaVor. 
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™^  here  are  red  cherry  hots, 
lumpy  green  pasillas,  and 
scarlet  pequins  like  var- 
nished fingernails.  There 
are  cow  horns  and  plump 
— <S^—        little  jalapehos  and  eggplant- 
ish  black  plums  and  guess-what-they-look-like 
Peters,  which  never  seem  to  be  illustrated  in  any 
reference  books.  Sucettes  de  Provence,  mirasols, 
hot  shots — the  attention  given  to  the  names  shows 
how  appealing  the  peppers  must  have  been  to  the 
namers. 

Peppers  would  probably  have  been  cultivated  as 
ornamentals  even  if  they  had  been  poisonous 
(which,  in  fact,  they  are,  although  only  very  mildly; 
six  cups  of  Tabasco  sauce,  which  is  made  of  Tabas- 
co chilies,  will  induce  respiratory  paralysis  in  an 
average-size  man  and  kill  him).  Luckily  for  us, 
though,  their  appeal  goes  far  deeper  than  their 
appearance. 

For  one  thing,    peppers  are  preposterously 
healthful.  Green  chilies  are  high  in  vitamin  C; 
dried  red  peppers  are  so  high  in  vitamin  A  that 
a  teaspoonful  of  red  chili  sauce  would  supply 
a  day's  worth  of  the  recommended  daily 
allowance.  But  there  are  lots  of  vegetables 
that  contain   vitamins.    What   is   special 
about  peppers  is  an  ingredient  called  cap- 
saicin, which  can  raise  the  metabolic  rate 
and  reduce  the  body's  absorption  of  fat.  In 
rats,  it  can  lower  cholesterol;  in  dogs,  it 
can  cure  worms;  in  people,  it  can  reduce 
i ii(  otine  dependem  y. 
( 'apsai<  in  <  an  reduce  pain  as  well.  In 
my  favorite  a<  <  ount  of  the 
peppi  i   .  painkilling  powers,  a 


recent  issue  of  Chile  Pepper  describes  a  woman  with 
a  damaged  nerve  "so  agonizing  that  she  would  go 
to  a  shopping  mall,  have  an  attack,  and  fall  down  on 
the  floor  screaming  in  agony. "  Having  been  treated 
with  capsaicin-based  cream,  she  now  says,  "I'm  not 
afraid  to  go  to  the  mall  anymore." 

And  those  are  just  the  pepper's  actual,  prov- 
en powers.  In  various  cultures  peppers  are 
also  said  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
ward  off  sharks,  restore  fertility  to 
barren  fields,  provoke  bad  temp- 
ers, and — of  course — increase  sex-v 
ual  desire.  (Was  there  ever  a  food 
that  was  not  an  aphrodisiac?)  I  have 
not  yet  turned  up  any  evidence  that 
peppers  were  the  real  fruit  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowledge,  but  surely  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  time  before  histori- 
ans discover  proof  that  they  were. 
Probably  people  eat  more  potatoes 
than  peppers,  but  no  such  exalted 
claims  will  ever  be  made  for  the  potato. 
This  is  because  it  contains  no  capsaicin — 
and  the  source  of  all  the  pepper's  powers,  real 
and  imagined,  lies  in  capsaicin. 
Capsaicin,  the  alkaloid  that  produces  a  pep- 
per's heat,  is  itself  produced  by  glands  between  the 
wall  of  the  pod  and  the  placenta.  (Somehow  the  fact 
that  a  pepper  has  a  placenta  adds  to  its  iiber-vege- 
table  quality.)  According  to  the  bible  of  pep- 
per lovers,  The  Whole  Chile  Pepper  Book,  by 
Dave  DeWitt  and  Nancy  Gerlach  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1990),  "The  sensation  of 
heat  created  by  capsaicin  is  caused  by 
the  irritation  of  the  trigeminal  cells, 
which  are  pain  receptors  located  in 
the  mouth,  nose,  and  stomach. 
They  release  substance  P,  a  chem- 
ical messenger  that  tells  the  brain 
about  pain  or  skin  inflamma- 
tion." 

Wait,  it  gets  harder:  scientists 
have  actually  figured  out  a  way  to  mea- 
sure the  exact  heat  of  specific  peppers,  using  some- 
thing called  high-pressure  liquid  chromatography. 
The  results  of  this  test  are  converted  into  Scoville 
units,  the  industry  standard  of  measurement:  the 
hotter  the  pepper,  the  higher  the  number  of  Scoville 
units.  I  do  not  have  time  to  explain  this  process  to 
laypeople  right  now.  But  if  they  put  their  minds  to 
it,  they  may  be  able  to  find  other  ways  of  testing  a 
pepper's  heat. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  asked  my  husband  a  few 
clays  ago. 

"Fine,"  I  answered.  "I  just  really  regret  that  I  bit 
into  this  pepper." 
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I  was  sitting  at  the  kitchen  table,  surveying  three 
cutting  boards  covered  with  a  gleaming  trove  o\~ 
peppers  from  the  Greenmarket  in   Manhattan's 
Union  Square.  Each  variety  I  had  bought 
had  come  with  its  own  label.   "WARN- 
ING— Explosive!,"   "Extremely   super 
hot,"  "Fiery  hot,"  "Very  hot,"  and  so  on 
down  the  line. 

Having  decided  that  the  best  way  to 

research  the  heat  in  peppers  was  to  eat  them 

straight,  I  had  calmly  chomped  my  way 

through  bites  of  zippy  and  Mexi-bells  and 

Hungarian  wax.  But  now  it  was  time  for  the 

I   Habaneros. 

The  Habanero,  one  of  the  world's  cutest 
peppers  (its  nickname  is  Scotch  bonnet),  is 
also  said  to  be  the  world's  hottest.  (Reported- 
ly, there  are  Thai  peppers  as  thin  as  needles 
and  even  more  blistering,  but  fortunately  the 
Greenmarket  had  not  been  selling  them.) 

I  stared  at  my  little  pile  of  Habaneros  for  some 
time  before  tasting  one.  Then  I  picked  one  up,  bit  it 
in  half,  and  swallowed  it  before  I  had  time  to  change 
my  mind. 

Smoke  did  not  come  pouring  out  of  my  ears.  My 
heart  did  not  pound  madly,  nor  did  my  head  start 
spinning  around.  But  for  quite  a  long  time  after  that 
I  breathed  with  my  mouth  open. 

I  am  not  complaining,  though.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  I 
work  up  the  courage  I  will  head  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  start  nibbling  away  at  the  other  half. 

No  one  knows  exactly 
why  the  very  thing  that 
should  make  us  shun  pep- 
pers lures  us  back  to  them 
A  certain  social  scientist 
hypothesizes  that  our  in- 
nate love  of  risk  keeps  us  coming  back  for 
seconds;  another,  that  the  relief  we  feel  at 
having  survived  a  pepper-eating  experience 
makes  us  want  to  re-create  it  so  that  we  can  feel 
the  same  relief  again. 

Both  of  these  theories  seem  fine  to  me.  I  am 
fairly  sure  that  I  have  no  innate  love  of  risk, 
however,  and  the  because-it-feels-so-good- 
when-I-stop  school  of  reasoning  has  never 
appealed  to  me.  I  doubt  that,  without  years  of 
therapy,  I  will  ever  know  why  I  like  peppers.  I 
doubt  that  I  will  ever  care,  either. 

There  are  plenty  of  remedies  tor  palates 
overheated  by  capsaicin.  You  can  iwish  oil 
around  in  your  mouth,  sv  ig  somi  or 

cat  a  piece  of  bread.  But  the  most  effective 
long-term  remedy  is  simp  >  eating  pep- 

pers.The  following  recipes  should  help  you  do  so. 


EVILjUNdLE  PuiNC  I    Willi  Cllk  KhN 

This  is  the  most  popular  dish  served  at  Keo's  I  hai 
Cuisine,  in  I  lonolulu.  Although  the  restaurant  s.i\  s 
the  dish  serves  three  or  tour  people,  it  should  prob- 
ably be  doubled  if  you  serve  it  as  your  only  entree. 

Lemon  grass  and  kaffir  lime  leaves  ate  available  at 
Oriental  markets.  Should  either  be  unavailable,  a 
rough  approximation  can  be  achieved  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  teaspoon  of  grated  lime  or  one  tea- 
spoon of  lemon  peel. 

lh  pound  boneless  chicken  bre.ist 

2  to  6  small,  red,  dried  chili  peppers 

xh  stalk  fresh  lemon  grass 

2  kaffir  lime  leaves 

2  tablespoons  oil 

lh  cup  coconut  milk 

lh  teaspoon  salt 

10  to  15  fresh  sweet  basil  leaves 

fish  sauce  (Wmi  pla)  to  taste 

1  cup  chopped  cabbage 

Cut  chicken  into  thin  2-inch  strips.  Grind 
together  red  chili  peppers,  lemon  grass,  and  kaffir 
lime  leaves  in  a  food  processor,  or  pound  in  a  mor- 
tar. Heat  oil  to  medium  high  and  saute  pepper  mix- 
ture for  3  minutes.  Stir  in  coconut  milk  and  cook  for 
2  minutes.  Add  chicken  and  cook  for  5  minutes,  or 
until  cooked  through.  Reduce  heat  to  medium  low  . 
Stir  in  salt,  basil,  and  fish  sauce.  Serve  on  a  bed  oi 
chopped  cabbage. 

Scali  ops  wini  Fresh  Hash 

Another  favorite  from  Keo's  Thai  Cuisine. 
pound  fresh  scallops 


2  tablespoons  oil 
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3  cloves  ot  garlic,  i  hopped 

3  kaffir  lime  leaves  cut  in 
loW    thin  strips 

1  •  cup  mushrooms  (prcl 
\reen.        erably  straw    mush- 
rooms) 
',000  i    i  i   cup  shredded  bamboo 
shoots 
3  tablespoons  oyster  s.uu  e 

2  to  I  fresh  red  ihih  peppers,  seeded 
and  chopped 
1 5  fresh  basil  leaves 
Rinse'  scallops  and  score  diagonally.  In 

a  wok,  heat  oil.   gai  lu  .  and  k.ittn   lime 
e.oes  on  high  heat  until  oil  bubbles    Add 

scallops,   mushrooms,  bamboo  shoots. 
o\  ster  same,  and  red  <  hili  pepper;    Stir- 

li  v    foi    5     ninnies    or    until    si  allops    are 
cooked     Mix    in    basil     S  to    t 

<s>«»  Ann  Hodgman  wrote  about  ran  cat*  fo\  theSep- 
tembe\  1990  issue  ot  Connoisseui 
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When  did  American  fashion  diverge  from  French: 


Throughout  the  ages,  fashion  has  held  up  a  mirror  to  history 
as  it  passes  by,  and  the  purpose  of  fashion  journalism  and  cos- 
tume exhibitions  has  been  to  guide  within  its  frame  the  eye  of 
those  who  are  interested.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
recently  launched  another  costume  show,  under  the  aegis  of 
Diana  Vreeland's  protegee  Katell  le  Bourhis.  "Theatre  de  la 
Mode" — a  reconstruction  of  a  traveling  exhibition  of  the 
same  name  that  started  in  1945 — sounds  quaint,  perhaps  even 
irrelevant  when  compared  with  past  extravaganzas,  such  as 
last  year's  show  of  Napoleonic  dress  or  the  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
retrospective  in  1983,  both  of  which  covered  a  much  longer 
time  span.  Here,  as  they  were  in  Paris  last  year,  the  170  child- 
size  dolls,  made  of  wire  armatures,  with  porcelain  heads,  have 
been  resurrected,  dressed  in  their  original  clothes,  from  the 
great  Parisian  couture  houses,  and  mounted  on  sets  designed 
by  famous  artists.  All  involved  were  from  one  city—Paris — 
and  from  one  year — 1946.  But,  despite  its  narrow  focus,  the 
unearthed  Theatre  de  la  Mode  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant costume  show  the  Met  has  ever  put  on. 

Why?  Because  it  gets  at  the  very  heart  of  what 
makes    French 
fashion  so  differ- 
ent from  Ameri- 
can— something 
we  all  vaguely  sense  but 
usually  have  trouble  articu- 
lating. It  does  so  because  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Theatre 
de  la  Mode  was   to  reassert 
French  fashion  over,  and  define  it 
against,   American  fashion.   The 
show  explains,    more  fully  than 
reams  of  fashion  commentary,  why 
French  fashion  has  always  seemed 
more  impractical,  more  "costumey," 
more  overtly  sexy   than   American, 


which  we  tend  to  think  of  as  sporty,  easy  to  wear,  and  puri- 
tanical. Thanks  to  this  exhibition,  the  present-day  French 
designers  Christian  Lacroix,  Azzedine  Alai'a,  and  Jean-Paul 
Gaultier  may  not  seem  less  outrageous  to  American  eyes,  but 
their  theatricality  and  genius  are  more  understandable.  They 
are  traditionalists!  And  in  light  of  this  show,  too,  we  better 
appreciate  the  American  Calvin  Klein's  spareness  as  not  so 
much  a  symptom  of  a  lack  of  ideas  as  a  chosen  aesthetic. 

On  the  simplest  level,  what  Cristobal  Balenciaga,  Jacques 
Fath,  Jean  Patou,  Elsa  Schiaparelli,  and  others  of  the  fifty- 
three  French  couturiers  who  participated  in  the  1945  project 
were  doing  was  trying  to  save  their  jobs  after  four  years  of 
German  occupation.  But  they  were  also  trying  to  reestablish 
France  as  the  fashion  capital.  They  put  on  a  lavish  production 
that  embodied  everything  that  French  fashion  meant  to  them. 
Their  very  doggedness  in  producing  such  beautiful  clothes  in 
miniature  elevated  the  Theatre  de  la  Mode  into  something 
ambitious  and  lofty.  These  craftsmen  behaved  like  the  great 
artists  they  worked  with,  such  as  Jean  Cocteau,  who 
designed  a  surrealistic  garret  scene  (reproduced  at 

the  Met)   with  a 
bomb  hole  in  the 
roof  exposing  the 
skyline.    Every- 
where we  are  awed  by 
their  artistic   vision — the 
love — that   went  into   this 
thoroughly  "useless"  display, 
destined  to  be  abandoned  at  the 
end  of  its  European  and  Ameri- 
can tour.   The  "marionettes"  of 
the  Theatre  de  la  Mode  perform 
today,  as  they  did  just  after  the  war, 
a  charming  morality  play  that  teaches  5 
history.   Here,   le  Bourhis  takes  us^ 
behind  the  scenes.        — Diane  Rajferty  !j 


LA  DIFFERENCE 


B  y     K  a  i   e  i.  i.     l  i-;     Bourhis 
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CONNOISSI  -.11  \'\ 


hy  is  French 
fashion  so  different  from 
American?  The  answer  be- 
came apparent  during  the 
Second  World  War.  French 
women  (left  and  right) 
thumbed  their  noses  at  their 
German  occupiers  by  costum- 
ing themselves  in  outre  at- 
tire. It  was  a  question  of  per- 
sonal and  national  pride.  For 
them,  dressing  well  was  truly 
the  best  revenge.  Wartime 
fashions,  clockwise  from  top 
left:  A  keep-your-chin-up 
dress  and  suit  by  Balmain;  a 
knock-' em-dead  evening 
dress  by  Maggie  Rouff  a 
burnoose  from  Hermes ,  for 
those  midnight  dashes  to  the 
air-raid  shelter;  "armor" 
from  Patou;  Robert  Piguet's 
ensemble  with  gas  mask 
(note  the  high-tops);  cycling 
chic;  black  drama  from 
Molyneux;  and  de  trop 
accessories. 
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The  French  presented  their  fashions  with  great  ingenuity. 


In  1945,  fashion  may  have  seemed  triv- 
ial to  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  the 
French  it  represented  hope.  France's 
economy  was  in  ruins,  and  five  million 
men,  women,  and  children  were  living 
in  penury.  In  that  atmosphere  and  faced 
with  a  shortage  of  fabric,  Robert  Ricci, 
son  of  the  famous  couturiere  Nina  Ricci 
and  head  of  public  relations  for  the 
Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Couture  Pari- 
sienne,  the  union  of  the  haute  couture, 
organized  the  Theatre  de  la  Mode, 
reviving  the  eighteenth-century  notion 
of  presenting  fashion  to  the  world  by 
means  of  dressed  dolls.  Couturiers,  arti- 
sans, textile  workers,  artists,  and  theater 
people  joined  forces  and, 
working  with  nearly  no  heat 
and  little  food,  dressed  the 
dolls  and  painted  the  theater 
sets.  Miniature  shoes,  hand- 
bags, gloves,  hats,  belts,  and 
umbrellas  were  meticulous- 
ly crafted;  top  hairdressers 
created  elegant  wigs,  using 
human  hair  or  various 
threads;  jewelers  such  as 
Cartier  and  Van  Cleef  & 
Arpels  designed  real  jewelry 
to  scale;  even  lingerie  that 
would  not  be  seen  was 
stitched  on  the  dolls. 

The  show  opened  at  the 
Louvre,  in  Paris,  amid  much 
fanfare,  and  then  traveled  to 
Barcelona,  London,  Leeds, 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm, 
Vienna,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco. 
When  it  opened  in  New  York,  Jacques 
Worth,  a  descendant  of  the  great  coutu- 
rier Charles  Frederick  Worth,  declared 
bluntly,  "We  have  come  merely  to  get 
you  back  to  France." 

#  f  the  Theatre  de  la  Mode  helped 
^  raise  money  for  the  French  war 
j  relief,  its  main  goal  was  to  regain 
■  American  and  other  foreign  cus- 
W  tomers.  The  exhibition  was  part  of 
a  careful  strategy  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction  to  bring  dollars  into 
France  so  that  the  country  could  rebuild 
its  industrial  base  and  communications 
systems.  The  ministry  had  smartly  real- 
ized that  its  fashion  industry,  unlike 
heavy  industry,  had  suffered  little  from 
the  war.  The  creativity  of  the  fashion 
designers  and  the  skill  of  the  seam- 
stresses and  (raftsmen  were  intact,  even 


if  there  was  a  shortage  of  materials. 

The  lovely  dolls  in  New  York  thus 
had  great  expectations  placed  on  their 
fragile  wire  shoulders.  They  were  am- 
bassadors of  charm  and  style,  instantly 
seducing  a  wealthy  postwar  America 
hungry  for  femininity,  softness,  and  so- 
phistication. French  couture  was  rees- 
tablished as  the  dominant  force  for  the 
future,  at  least  until  the  1960s,  when  the 
sporty  American  style  born  during  the 
war  would  finally  come  into  its  own. 
Moreover,  the  Theatre  de  la  Mode 
opened  the  door  to  Christian  Dior's 
feminine  and  lavish  New  Look,  of  1947. 
Much  later,  Diana  Vreeland,  recalling 


French  fashion  was  born  from  drama:  the  original  Theatre  de  la  Mode 
from  1945,  above,  designed  by  Christian  Berard,  and  .  .  . 


Dior's  success  in  America,  declared, 
"They  starved  for  luxury.  He  gave 
them  plenty." 

But  the  war  had  allowed  an  indige- 
nous American  look  to  develop,  a  pow- 
erful look  that  would  seriously  chal- 
lenge the  hegemony  of  French  fashion 
from  the  1960s  onward.  Until  World 
War  II  broke  out,  American  fashion  had 
since  the  nineteenth  century  been  in- 
spired by  the  French  couture.  The  smart 
set  had  bought  only  in  Paris,  the  mecca 
of  style.  By  the  1930s,  fashion  news  had 
become  a  job  of  hour-to-hour  report- 
ing. "The  last-minute  story  on  the  im- 
portant collections  is  as  thrilling  as  a 
word  picture  of  a  big  prize  fight," 
gushed  Harper's  Bazaar.  In  1938,  Harp- 
er's Bazaar  and  Vogue  began  broadcast- 
ing fashion  reports  from  Paris  over  the 
radio,  and  American  women  learned  to 
accept  fashion  dictates  from  the  French 


capital.  With  the  fall  of  Paris,  onjune  14, 
1940,  nearly  all  communications  were 
severed,  and  this  inspiration  was  cut  off 
at  the  source.  Although  Paquin  and 
Molyneux,  in  London,  designed  for  ex- 
port and  Mainbocher  and  Schiaparelli 
took  refuge  in  New  York,  for  all  but  the 
elite  the  influence  of  French  style  had 
vanished.  American  fashion,  shocked, 
was  for  the  first  time  on  its  own.  Vogue 
asked,  "What  will  America  do  without 
French  fashion?" 

What  America  did  was  create  a  style 
of  its  own.  With  war  declared,  Ameri- 
can magazines  patriotically  gave  Amer- 
ican fashion  the  recognition  previously 
accorded  the  French.  Claire 
McCardell,  Charles  James, 
Norman  Norell,  and  Adrian 
became  known. 

On  March  8,  1942,  the 
U.S.  Government  War  Pro- 
duction Board  issued  the 
first  regulation  regarding 
clothing  for  men  and  wom- 
en, called  L-85.  Every  aspect 
of  clothing  was  regulated, 
and  natural  fibers  were  re- 
stricted. What  can  be  charac- 
terized even  today  as  a  true 
American  fashion  look  was 
born  during  the  war.  New, 
patriotic  designs  came  about 
not  in  spite  of  but,  rather, 
because  of  wartime  restric- 
tions on  materials.  Ameri- 
can designers  found  their 
distinctiveness  in  a  clean,  fresh,  uncon- 
trived  look  that  followed  the  natural 
lines  of  the  body  and  agreed  charmingly 
with  the  imposed  austerity  of  the  times. 
Claire  McCardell,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
ventive American  designer  to  this  day, 
whose  influence  would  be  keenly  felt 
much  later,  was  the  first  to  produce 
beautiful  clothes  by  using  clever  con- 
struction to  comply  with  the  regulation. 
Her  designs,  such  as  her  casual  apron 
evening  dress,  idealize  the  active  Ameri- 
can woman  of  the  times. 

A  two-piece  suit,  a  shirtwaist,  a  skirt 
and  cardigan,  a  polo  coat,  and  a  sheath 
evening  dress  best  embodied  American 
style  through  the  war  years,  and  one 
could  say  that  they  do  the  same  today. 
This  clean,  straightforward,  sporty 
look,  which  celebrates  the  youthful, 
long-legged  American  woman,  is  now- 
adays embraced  by  Calvin  Klein  and 
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Their  best  artists  and  couturiers  created  dressed  dolls  on  sets. 


Donna  Karan.  The  new  fame  of  a  de- 
signer like  Isaac  Mizrahi  may  herald  a 
more  feminine  touch  to  the  American 
look:  his  designs  show  clean  modernity 
as  well  as  express  successfully  an  exu- 
berance of  color  and  detail.  Neverthe- 
less, this  quotation,  from  a  wartime 
Vogue,  could  also  be  describing  Ralph 
Lauren  today:  "These  looks  are  native; 
they  grow  out  of  our  life;  they  are  as 
unself-conscious  as  a  good  game  of  ten- 
nis; as  gay  and  happy  as  the  life  on 
America's  thousands  of  miles  of 
beaches." 

However  fresh  the  look,  it  also  signif- 
ied an  asexual,  not  quite  grown-up, 
proper  woman  demurely 
waiting  for  her  soldier  to  re- 
turn. Stern  shirtdresses  or 
tweed  suits  were  accesso- 
rized with  prim  little  white 
ruff,  bow,  collar,  and  cuffs. 
(We  think  of  similar  outfits 
by  Geoffrey  Beene  or  Bill 
Blass  in  the  1960s.)  This 
American  figure  of  prim 
reserve  was  diametrically 
opposed  to  her  French  coun- 
terpart and  to  the  vamp  of 
the  1930s. 

With  this  newfound  so- 
briety in  clothing  and  social 
life,   the  advent  of  home- 
grown fashion,   and  more- 
advanced  ready-to-wear 
techniques,  America  began 
to  appear  more  homogene- 
ous and  its  society  more  democratic. 
Nevertheless,  this  democratization  was 
ephemeral.  While  the  cover  of  the  Harp- 
er's Bazaar  of  May   1943  featured  a 
woman  with  dirty  hands  dressed  in  five- 
dollar  overalls,  debutantes  still  waltzed 
throughout  the  war,   albeit  at  charity 
balls.  Vogue  summed  up  the  contradic- 
tion in   1940:   "America,    the  great 
stronghold  of  informality — of  movies, 
bowling,   hamburgers,  juke-boxes — 
finds  itself,  this  year,  the  only  country  in 
which  tail-coats  and  white  ties  can  be 
worn."  It  is  in  this  American  spirit  of 
luxury  that  the  late  fashion  architect 
Charles  James  can  be  understood.  His 
elaborate  ball  gowns  of  the  1950s  owe 
more  to  the  romantic  notion   o 
American  elite  than  to  the  influenc 
Dior's  New  Look.  Hollywood  e 
its  influence,   too.    Adrian, 
prominent  costume  designc 


1930s,  became  in  the  1940s  one  of  the 

best-known  and  most  original  Ameri- 
can fashion  designers.  His  wide-shoul- 
dered suits  for  Joan  Crawford  revolu- 
tionized fashion,  even  in  Paris. 

The  war  forced  a  reassessment  of 
American  fashion,  a  sort  of  introspec- 
tion. The  collection  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan's Costume  Institute  was  studied, 
and  it  helped  to  inspire  other  American 
designers — Sophie  Gimbel,  Valentina. 
Germaine  Monteil,  Omar  Kiam,  and 
Nettie  Rosenstein — who  displayed 
their  new  collections  in  the  Great  Hall  in 
1942,  in  a  show  called  "Renaissance  in 
Fashion." 


i  reconstructed  set  by  Jean  Cocteau  with  fashions  by 

Calixte,  Rochas,  and  others. 

y*  fl  %  hen  the  Allied  armies  hnal- 
^m  m  W  ly  marched  through  Paris, 
I  /*  /  on  August  25, 1944,  Amer- 
^/  ^^  icans  discovered  what  had 
become  of  French  fashion  during  the 
war,  and  they  were  astounded.  Very 
short  skirts,  overpadded  shoulders,  ex- 
travagant turbans,  heavy  makeup,  loud 
colors,  shoulder-strap  satchels,  and 
very  high  wood  or  cork  platform  shoes 
made  up  the  high  fashion  oi  the  elegant, 
war-slimmed  Parisians.  The  French 
flamboyance  shocked  Americans.  It 
seemed  an  outrage.  1  laving  been  cut  ofl 
from  Paris.  America  judged  only  the 
results  of  four  years  of  occupation,  with 
no  knowledge  ofhow  such  fashion  had 
»lved.  After  all,  France  had  a  different 
culture  and  had  fought  ry  different 
i  \s.ir  on  •  i  soil. 

While  th(     '  n    deans'  pat;  huh   en- 
iasm  in  complying  vs  ith  regulations 


was  fueled  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  supporting  their  own  war  effort, 

in  France  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions would  be  to  support  the  enemy 
who  had  so  mercilessly  imposed  them. 
Many  French  women  tried  to  assert 
their  individuality  m  defiance  of  the  ene- 
my; they  remained  as  fashion  conscious 
as  possible  throughout  the  war  in  order 
to  retain  their  pride,  boost  morale,  and 
remain  true  to  themselves,  because  fash- 
ion expressed  their  identity.  French 
women,  who  rode  bicycles  throughout 
the  war  because  of  the  gas  restrictions, 
needed  short  skirts.  But  they  made  their 
skirts  shorter  than  was  strictly  neces- 
sary. Because  of  the  scarcity 
|  of  shampoo  and  electricity 
§  for  permanent  waves,  the 
;  turban  became  a  near  neces- 
|  sity;  and  with  the  restnc- 
|  dons  on  clothing,  French 
!  women  devoted  all  their 
"  creative  energy  to  embel- 
I  lishimr  their  hats  with  what- 
g  ever  was  on  hand.  Exagger- 
1  ation  was  the  fashion,  and 
\     their  salvation. 

After  the  liberation  by  the 
1     Allies,  in   1944,  the  French 

O 

1     felt  a  need  to  justify   their 
fashions   to   the   Americans 
>     and  used    I  'ogut  as  a  forum 
where   they   could   do   so. 
Worth,  1  ucien  1  elong,  president  oi 

the  Chambrc  S\  ndicale,  ca- 
bled to  I  'ogut,  "1  have  only 
just  received  copies  ol    I  nglish  ami 
American  clothing  restrictions  and  now 
understand    win    certain  journalists 

found   Fans  <  olle<  tions  exag 

ated.   .   .   .  From  the  smallest  apprentice 

to  the  greatest  designer,  the  Parisian 
couture  m  a  supreme  effort  managed  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  to  present  this 

fust   collection   ol    liberation     I  oi    foul 

years,  we  have  fought  to  keep  couture 
ahve  because  it   represents  a  Parisian 
industry  of  prime  importance  and  be- 
cause it  \a  as  a  means  ot  avoiding  unem- 
ployment \o\  workers  and  consequer 
toned  labor  m  Germany,  and  lastly 
preserve  tor  I  a  I  lame  ( louture  I 
sienne  the  place  it  has  always  hid  in  the 
eves  of  the  work!." 

In  tact.  America  proved  oiiK  loo 
willing  to  allow  I  ranee  to  regain  its 
place  in  the  fashion  world  In  w  amine. 
women's   magazines  supplied  then 
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readers  with  tips  on  how  to  wel- 
come their  husbands  or  fiances 
when   they   returned   from   the 
front.  Although  Harper's  Bazaar, 
in  one  article,   speculated  about     5£v?SSf' 
how  men  would  react  to  coming 
home  to  a  country  run  by  wom- 
en,  most  articles  concentrated 
on  telling  women  how  to  be 
pretty,  sexy,  well-dressed,  and 
understanding  once  their  men 
returned.  After  1944,  articles 
and  advertisements  exhorted 
women,  many  of  whom  had 
replaced  men  in  executive 
positions,  to  return  to  a  time 
of  innocence  and  feminini- 
ty:   "Stop   making  deci- 
sions,   stop   balancing 
checkbooks,   stop  being 
aggressively  punctual." 

jM       §      •iththecapitulationofGer- 

■  M      W  many,  in  May, and  Japan, 

■  ym    /    in  August  of  1945,  the 
%/  (^^  victoriousUnitedStatcs 

found  itself  a  very  wealthy  country 
compared  with  war-devastated  Europe. 
The  elegant  American  woman,  who 
had  gamely  embraced  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  her,  found  herself  obli- 
gated to  relinquish  the  position  she  had 
been  given  by  the  opportunities  of  the 
war.  The  first  original  American  sil- 
houette, which  had  changed  little  for  the 
duration,  could  not  last  much  longer. 
Although  this  practical,  sporty  look  be- 
came the  hallmark  of  American  fashion 
two  decades  later,  it  did  not  then  fit  the 
mood  of  peacetime  or  the  more  passive 
roles  women  in  society  would  assume. 
Women  were  told  in  the  press  that  their 
husbands — the  soldier-heroes  who 
fought  for  world  freedom — deserved  a 
hyperfeminine  woman  who  would  be 
the  adornment  of  the  home.  However, 
the  American  designers  did  not  com- 
pletely accommodate  their  static  de- 
signs to  this  change  in  image. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the 
Theatre  de  la  Mode  arrived  in  New 
York,  on  May  1,  1946.  Presented  for 
two  months  at  451  Madison  Avenue,  in 
the  Whitelaw  Reid  house  (then  owned 
by  the  parfumeur  Coty),  it  was  installed 
by  the  group  of  French  artists,  coutu- 
riers, and  members  of  the  Chambre 
Syndicale  who  had  created  it.  Whereas 
in  Paris  its  role  had  been  primarily  to 
bolster  the  pride  of  a  ravaged  country 
eager  to  show  that  its  creativity,   its 


taste,  and  its  world  leadership  in  design 
since  the  eighteenth  century  had  sur- 
vived the  enemy  occupation,  in  New 
York  it  reasserted  French  influence  over 
American  fashion. 

If  one  looks  closely  at  the  designs  on 
the  wire  dolls,  one  realizes  that  neither 
arc  they  a  homogeneous  collection  nor 
do  they  introduce  an  entirely  new  fash- 
ion. The  Theatre  de  la  Mode  was  still 
presenting  some  examples  of  the  French 
war  fashions,  particularly  in  daywear, 
where  suits  and  dresses  often  sported 
broad  shoulders  and  a  masculine  cut. 
Those  wartime  styles  somehow  clashed 
with  the  newer  styles  presented  on  other 
dolls:  ensembles,  dresses,  and  evening 
wear  of  more  opulence,  made  of  softer 
fabrics,  cut  for  an  idealized,  feminine 
body  silhouette,  with  nipped-in  waists 
and  soft,  rounded  hips  under  a  wider 
skirt,  and  showing  a  good  amount  ot 
decolletage.  These  latter  styles  were  de- 
rived directly  from  the  prewar  French 
fashions  of  1938  and  1939,  when  corsets 
and  rich  fabrics  shaped  into  soft  lines 
reappeared;  it  was  those  dolls  that  repre- 
sented real  competition  for  the  Ameri- 
can wartime  silhouette. 

Eager  for  new  femininity,  American 
women  were  seduced  by  this  prop- 
osition, and  many  had  the  money  to  act 
on  it,  ordering  directly  from  the  minia- 
turized models.  The  Theatre  de  la 
Mode  was  a  great  success  both  in  New 
York  and,  later,  in  San  Francisco.  The 
public's  response  was  enthusiastic;  well 
attended,  the  exhibition  was  also  well 
reviewed.  The  fragile  wire  dolls 
achieved  their  goal  with  grace.  □ 
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mericans  espoused 
a  wholesome,  unostentatious 
look  that  bespoke  support  for 
their  loved  ones  fighting 
overseas  and  respect  for  the 
wartime  clothing  restrictions. 
Claire  McCardell  (left) 
created  an  aesthetic  out  of 
them:  "I've  cut  out  nones- 
sentials, "  she  said  in  1944, 
"to  save  material,  and  be- 
cause clothes  are  more  becom- 
ing without  frills. "  Faces 
took  center  stage.  Among 
them:  Lauren  Bacall ,  Joan 
Crawford,  and  Janet  Gaynor 
((enter). 
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reat  music  is  a  mighty  summons.  Elev- 
en years  after  signing  on  as  music  direc- 
tor of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  the 

fiery  Riccardo  Mud  has  not  forgotten 
the  shock  when  he  opened  a  newspaper 
and  found  concerts  listed  under  the 
heading  "Entertainment."  He  hates 
what  he  calls  "passive  listening."  "In 
Italy,"  he  declares7^arVy>rn^-4Tis^profile 
hig^h  and  proud  like  the  prow  of  a  ship, 
"wju^mertain  nobgdy.  We  make  music 
to  make  people  better. "  Brave  words  in 
a  cynical  world;  yet  Muti's  perfor- 
mances make  them  come  true. 

Act  4  of  Verdi's  Sicilian  Vespers.  A 
prison.  From  the  stage  of  La  Scala, 
where  Muti  likewise  holds  the  post  of 
music  director,  this  is  what  the  soprano 
sees:  A  face  above  the  podium  moves 
closer.  The  light  from  the  lectern 
catches  the  ridges  of  the  brows,  the 
bridge  of  the  nose,  the  broad  lower  lip. 
Her  cue.  She  begins  her  song  of  forgive- 
ness and  doomed  resignation.  Eyes  riv- 
eted on  hers  like  an  eagle's,  the  face  hov- 
ers over  the  orchestra,  a  ghostly  mask.  It 
mouths  her  words,  as  hands,  taut  yet 
supple,  coax  from  her  and  sculpt  each 
swelling  phrase.  Rigorous  yet  detached, 
the  face  seems  less  to  go  along  on  her 
emotional  journey  than  to  acquiesce  in 
its  inevitability.  This,  its  silence  says,  is 
what  must  be.  Everything  depends  on 
this  moment. 

To  a  follower  of  Muti's  career,  mo- 
ments of  such  intensity  are  by  no  means 
rare.  In  the  last  year,  you  might  have  felt 
it  in  the  bold  abandon  of  the  Philadel- 
phians  coursing  through  Tchaikovsky's 
Fourth  Symphony  or  in  the  grace  and 
lift  of  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  in  Mo- 


zart's Linz  Symphony,  K    425 

La  Scala.  you  would  have  heard  it  in 
every  note  ol  La  Traviata,  cast  with 
unknowns  whom  one  followed 
through  Verdi's  thrice-familiar  master- 
piece as  if  each  word  were  being  uttered 
tor  the  first  time,  for  once  one's  mind 
did  not  linger  on  what  had  come  before 
or  race  ahead  to  what  might  come  next 
but  lived  the  drama  in  every  instant. 

Sublime,  yes — but  in  what  sense  does 
such  an  experience  make  a  listener  "bet- 
ter"? Muti  has  his  answer:  "Music  ex- 
presses feelings,  not  concepts.  It  is  not 
moral  or  immoral.  The  visions  of  the 
great  composers  are  the  visions  of 
giants.  They  can  be  scary  because  when 
you  hear  them  you  may  feel  very  small, 
but  they  also  give  you  the  certainty  of 
something  transcendent  m  us." 

Muti's  repertoire  in  the  concert  hall 
and  the  opera  house  spans  worlds,  as  an 
international  maestro's  must.  The-  chief 
gods  in  his  pantheon  are  Mo/art.  Bee- 
thoven, Schubert,  Tchaikovsky,  and 
Verdi.  Haydn,  Berlioz,  and  Bruckner 
hold  places  of  honor.  A  special  Apollon- 
ian wing  houses  the  strict  Gluck  and 
Cherubini,  both  classical  reformers;  on 
the  Dionysian  side  a  torch  burns  .it  the 
altar  of  the  ecstatic  Scriabin.  No  one 
would  want  scores  so  varied  all  to 
"sound  the  same,"  and  of  course  in 
Muti's  readings  they  do  not.  Still,  there 
is  something  common  to  them  all  that 
may  justly  be  called  the  Muti  st\  lc 

It  is  a  flexible  style,  a  style  of  high 
refinement,   at  once  deeply   analytical 
and  very  free.  Without  recourse  to  brute 
force,  Muti  commands  volcanic  powei 
Excess  weight  is  not  tolerated,  noi  self- 
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indulgent  dawdling.  He  favors  fleet 
tempi,  lightning  crescendi,  instant  lulls. 
Yet  melodies  rise  and  fall  as  if  borne  on 
the  breath.  The  colors  are  exquisite. 
Voices,  instrumental  and  human,  bal- 
ance with  a  transparency  that  reveals 
without  pedantry  every  stitch  in  the 
musical  fabric. 

To  capture  the  essence  of 
Muti's  art  in  a  nutshell, 
one  can  hardly  do  better 
than  to  turn  to  the  second 
act  of  his  recording  of 
Orfeo  ed  Euridice  (Angel- 
EMI),  wherein  Gluck's  hero  traverses 
hell  and  reaches  his  beloved's  soul  in 
Elysium.  The  encounter  with  the  Furies 
is  severe,  gripping,  with  stinging 
strings  and  brass  that  speaks  like  the 
voice  of  doom.  After  such  frissons,  the 
strains  of  paradise  are  apt  to  sound  tame, 
but  not  this  time:  beneath  the  serene  sur- 
faces, Muti  discovers  wondrous  cur- 
rents of  pathos.  And  for  an  instance  of 
his  uncanny  sense  of  tempo,  one  might 
jump  to  act  3,  and  the  beloved  aria  "Che 
faro  senza  Euridice?" — a  blithe  melody 
virtually  impossible  to  reconcile  with  its 
mournful  text.  To  resolve  the  incongru- 
ity, many  conductors  drag  it  out,  which 
kills  the  music.  Others  press  forward,  as 
if  the  problem  did  not  exist.  As  Muti 
leads  it,  only  a  shade  slow,  the  flow  of 
song  seems  held  back  as  if  by  a  great 
weight  of  sorrow:  majesty  embraces 
despair. 

Maybe  the  simplest  way  to  place  him 
is  to  say  that  what  Herbert  von  Karajan 
meant  for  the  last  quarter  century,  Ric- 
cardo  Muti  seems  bound  to  mean  for  the 
next.  And  having  put  it  that  way,  we 
must  instantly  unsay  it,  because  the  way 
Muti  occupies  the  summit  is,  as  Kara- 


Muti's  talents  are,  consider  his  reception 
last  June  in  Vienna,  where  the  state  of 
music  is  a  concern  at  least  as  deep  as  the 
state  of  global  politics.  The  maestro  was 
appearing  as  a  guest  with  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic,  in  a  program  that  on  pa- 
per struck  the  critic  of  the  mighty  daily 
Die  Presse  as  "perhaps  too  lightweight, " 
with  the  Linz  symphony  at  its  center. 
But  the  concert  changed  his  mind. 
"Muti's  rehearsals  are  strict,"  he  wrote, 
"and  the  players  have  plainly  worked 
hard,  mobilizing  for  him  all  the  reserves 
of  their  art.  .  .  .  Every  phrase  made  a 
mockery  of  the  sloppy  image  of  Mozart 
we  are  used  to  in  this  city." 

Musicians  rate  Muti  just  as  high. 
"Muti  gives  the  best  rehearsals  there  are 
today,"  says  a  Vienna  Philharmonic  vi- 
olist  with  a  budding  career  as  a  conduc- 
tor. "In  opera,  he  relates  everything  to 
the  words.  With  the  orchestra,  working 
on  intonation,  attack,  ensemble,  and 
expression,  he  is  just  as  stimulating,  just 
as  precise." 

Muti's  preeminence  is  not  without  a 
certain  irony.  Since  the  planet  became 
the  global  village,  there  has  been  a  niche 
for  a  single  conductor  to  dominate  the 
imagination  of  the  international  public. 
For  all  the  controversy  his  music  mak- 
ing and  his  megalomania  inspired,  Ka- 
rajan in  his  last  decades  owned  that 
niche.  Before  he  died,  in  1989,  the  music 
business  was  swirling  with  speculation 
over  the  Karajan  succession.  Who,  peo- 
ple wondered  in  the  coarse  locution, 
would  "get"  the  Berlin  Philharmonic 
(one  of  Karajan's  principal  power 
bases)?  Who  would  "get"  the  Salzburg 
Festival  (the  other)?  Well,  Claudio  Ab- 
bado,  then  the  principal  conductor  of 
the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  got  Berlin; 
and  Gerard  Mortier,  the  administrator 


gio  Musicale,  in  Florence,  the  Philhar- 
monia  Orchestra  of  London,  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  and  La  Scala.  He  has 
never  gone  looking  for  positions.  For- 
tune has  been  with  him.  "It  is  like  a  mys- 
terious hand,"  he  says,  "pushing  me  in 
different  directions.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
where  I  am  not  desiderato."  Thus  his 
appearance,  at  the  request  of  Karajan's 
widow,  in  a  commemorative  Mozart 
Requiem  last  January  at  the  Salzburg 
Cathedral,  took  on  a  resonance  pro- 
founder  and  more  poetic  than  any  career 
appointment;  so  did  his  subsequent, 
fire-etched  revival  of  the  Salzburg  Festi- 
val's Don  Giovanni,  the  last  opera  pro- 
duction Karajan  lived  to  conduct. 

Muti  is  a  man  unacquainted  with  self- 
doubt.  When  he  tells  about  how  he 
came  to  conducting,  it  is  a  story  not  of 
determination  but  of  destiny.  "One  day 
when  I  was  seven  years  old, "  he  told  the 
students  of  Westminster  Choir  College 
several  years  back  in  a  beguiling  com- 
mencement address,  "I  found  a  violin 
near  my  bed.  I  was  not  very  happy,  real- 
ly, because  I  would  have  preferred 
something  else.  But  in  my  family,  mu- 
sical culture  was  part  of  the  education. 
My  teacher  told  my  mother,  'He  has  no 
talent;  save  your  money.'  But  my 
mother  insisted,  'Wait  just  one  more 
month.'  And  something  happened.  I 
began  to  work,  to  feel  differently;  I 
don't  know  why.  In  some  mysterious 
way  that  phrase  of  my  mother's 
changed  my  life.  After  some  time  I 
moved  to  the  piano  and  enrolled  in  the 
conservatorio.  And  something  else  hap- 
pened. One  day  they  needed  a  student  to 
conduct  the  student  orchestra — there 
were  not  enough  conducting  students. 
Before  that,  I  had  never  thought  to 
become  a  conductor.  When  they  asked 


Muti  makes  every  moment  count.  "In  three  notes,"  he  ho 


jan's  was,  uniquely  his  own.  Especially 
in  his  last  decades,  Karajan  evolved  an 
aesthetic  based  on  an  abstraction:  the 
sheer,  narcotic  gorgeousness  of  sound. 
"I  am  not  interested  in  sound  for  its  own 
sake,"  says  Muti,  "sound  that  says 
nothing.  It  can  be  beautiful  but  dead." 
What  he  seizes  on  is  the  mercurial  cut 
and  thrust  of  musical  thought.  Even  in  a 
symphonic  score  with  no  story,  his 
approach  is  supremely  dramatic.  He 
makes  each  moment  count.  "In  three 
notes,"  he  has  b<  en  known  to  tell  an 
orchestra,  "you  must  create  a  world." 
As  an  indication  of  how  exceptional 
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of  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  in  Brus- 
sels, wound  up  with  Salzburg.  But  Ka- 
rajan's mantle  went  neither  with  onejob 
nor  with  the  other.  An  understanding 
dawned,  in  fact,  that  it  would  not  even 
have  gone  with  both.  The  Karajan  man- 
tle, if  such  a  thing  existed,  was  not  a  post 
but  an  aura,  spun  of  musicianship,  per- 
sonal authority,  and  (yes)  glamour. 
Muti  has  those  things.  No  ghost  looms 
over  his  shoulders. 

His  path  has  taken  him  from  a  victory 
at  twenty-six  in  the  Guido  Cantelli 
competition  for  conductors  to  acclaim 
m  the  musical  directorships  of  the  Mag- 


me,  it  was  three  days  before  the  concert. 
I  remember  that  was  when  I  had  my  first 
conducting  lesson.  The  teacher  said, 
'Do  this!  Something  will  happen.'  The 
experiment  worked,  and  so  from  one 
day  to  the  other,  I  decided  to  become  a 
conductor." 

What  exactly  docs  a  conductor  do? 
Don't  ask  Muti.  He  will  show  you,  if 
you  like,  the  accepted  patterns  of  beat- 
ing time  in  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on. 
And  then  he  will  tell  you  about  his  first 
conducting  class,  in  Milan,  with  Anton- 
ino  Votto,  who  had  been  the  first  assist- 
ant of  Toscanini.       'Gentlemen,'  he 
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said,  'I  am  here  to  teach  you  something 
that  cannot  be  taught.  Until  you  break 
your  nose  on  an  orchestra,  you  will  nev- 
er know  how  to  conduct.'  '  He  also 
said,  "Remember,  in  our  life,  with  our 
music — never  compromise.  If  you 
think  something  is  not  good  for  you  or 
the  orchestra  you  are  conducting,  leave. 
Two  eggs  we  will  always  be  able  to  get 
on  our  plate." 

Muti  studied  composition,  sat  for  the 
same  final  exams  administered,  he  says, 
to  the  young  Mozart,  writing  fugues 
and  a  movement  for  a  string  quartet 
based  on  themes  delivered  under  the 
government's  seal  of  secrecy  from 
Rome,  and  emerged  with  highest  hon- 
ors. But  at  no  time  did  he  harbor  ambi- 
tions as  a  composer.  He  wanted  to 
understand  what  is  in  a  score.  Many 
years  later,  out  of  curiosity,  he  picked 
up  a  manual  on  conducting  to  find  out 
what  was  there.  "After  one  page,"  he 
says,  "I  shut  the  book.  I  was  afraid  that  if 
I  read  it  I  would  no  longer  know  how  to 
do  what  I  know  how  to  do." 

But  watch  Muti  in  rehears- 
al and  you  will  know 
what  he  does,  exactly. 
This  summer,  the  days 
preceding  the  opening  of 
the  Salzburg  Festival 
found  Muti  closeted  with  singers,  a 
rehearsal  pianist,  and  the  prompter  in 
full  preparation  for  both  Cost  Fan  Tutte 
and  Don  Giovanni.  Pacing  the  room,  he 
brings  to  mind  a  kind  of  teacher  we 
remember  (if  we  were  ever  so  lucky  as 
to  encounter  one)  from  grade  school. 
Strict,  owlish,  cajoling,  full  of  jokes, 
often  at  our  own  expense,  such  teachers 
win  us  with  their  love  of  their  subject 
and  their  demand  that  we  give  all  we 
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have — more  than  we  know.   We  are 
theirs  for  life. 

"I  will  stop  you  a  thousand  times 
today,"  Muti  warns  the  cast  at  a  first 
meeting.  "Don't  get  frustrated.  I  will 
help  you."  Within  seconds:  "Ka  bene. 
It's  vocally  very  good,  but  I  don't 
understand  one  word."  Over  and  over, 
he  corrects  accents,  pronunciations. 
And  moments  later:  "Who  tells  you  to 
make  this  phrase  so  long?  Do  you  think 
people  will  laugh?  No  one  will  laugh. 
You  will  just  look  silly."  Later:  "You 
must  have  the  courage  to  take 
time.  All  the  tenors  want  to  sing  t 
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aria.  Then  when  they  learn  it.  they  want 
it  to  be  over.  You  have  to  sing  it  any- 
way. Meglio  cantare  bene — better  to  sing 

it  well." 

Another  day:  "All  the  same  mist  ikes' 
What  have  we  been  doing  for  three 
days?  It's  like  a  pistol  to  my  head!  I'm  so 
ashamed  when  people  who  know  lie.u 
tins!"  ••Should  this  he  faster?"  wonders 
a  singer,  noting  .1  SOUl  look  on  Muti's 
"Not  taster,  not  slower,"  Muti 
igs.  "Another  color .  .  ."  And  to  an 
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I  I. is  no  one  evei  told  you  this  "No. 
maestro."  comes  the  meek  iepl\  When 
the  big  night  is  upon  them  "  I  hree  01 
hmi  mistakes  only  I  will  notice   Wedo 

our  best,  and  it  Vk  ill  go  w  ell  "  And  at  the 
end,    he    dismisses    them    like    school 

children:  "Eh,  ragazzi,  bene    W  c  n 
again  tomoi  row  ." 

"In  all  this  tune  you  have  \\  at<  he. I 
me,"  he  asks  Liter  on  "have  you  evei 
seen  a  singei  unhapp\  to  learn,  to  be 
(  orre<  ted?  In  Ameri<  a  there  are  still  cer- 
tain critics  who  think  I  am  a  t\  i.int  with 
the  singers.  No'  Of  course  I  guide 
ntinued  on  p>io<  104) 
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or  seventy 
years,  one  of 
the  greatest 
luxuries  in  the 


Soviet  Union  has  been  pri^ 
vacy.  Behind  closed  doors, 
Russians  have  quietly  creat- 
ed their  own,  small  worlds 
of  the  spirit.  The  best  homes 
are  warm,  it  not  grand, 
places  where  the  accumu- 


Laura  Morosova's  dining  room,  in  Moscow, 
and  its  collection  of  porcelain  tableware  (right). 


ing  a  close-knit  circle  of 
friends  is  a  national  pastime 
in  a  country  where  the  cor- 
ner bistro  is  all  but  extinct 
and  restaurant  fare  is  usually 
as  lifeless  as  the  staff  Home 
takes  on  a  profound  impor- 
tance. Guests  arrive;  small 
gifts  are  exchanged;  room 
can  always  be  made  at  the 
table  for  one  more.   Long 


lation  of  precious  tokens  of  culture,  ranging  hours  are  passed  over  tea  hot  from  the 

from  nominal  in  value  to  great,  in  material  samovar  or  around  a  crowded  dinner  table 

terms,  stimulates  conversation  among  fam-  where  an  array  of  foods  is  placed  at  once,  in 

ily  and  friends.  Books  are  revered.  Collec-  traditional  Russian  fashion,  so  that  almost 

tions  are  labors  of  love.  A  piece  of  fine  art  is  a  any  meal  becomes  festive.  It  is  a  sacrilege  for 

highly  prized  possession.  a  bottle  of  vodka  to  go  unfinished. 

Most  Russians  have  little,  but  what  they  After  the  Revolution,   as  the  notion  of 

have  they  are  delighted  to  share.  Entertain-  public  domain  gradually  took  on  epic  pro- 
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op:  Vladimir  Rezvin  collects 
popular  art,  banks,  keys 
from  old  samovar  spouts. 
Left,  above:  Laura  Moro- 
sova's  miniatures  collection — ancestors, 
friends — and  her  portrait .  Right:  Her 
beadwork  and  lacquered-box  collections. 
Opposite,  left:  The  desk  in  Alex  and 
Angelina  Cjorelik's  study.  Right:  Their 
dearly  loved  books  arc  everywhere. 
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portions,  families  counted 
themselves  lucky  just  to  be 
intact  and  have  adequate  el- 
bow room.  Even  today, 
some  Russians  continue  to 
live  in  communal  spaces — in 
apartments  inexpertly  di- 
vided up  to  accommodate 
many  individuals  or  several 
families. 

n  one  such  Moscow  flat  two 
friends,  Emil  Dubkovich 
and  Igor  Kapelush,  pool 
their  salvaged  bric-a-brac  in 
what  was  once  a  parlor,  now 
arranged  for  sleeping  two.  A 
pedestal  table  in  the  center 
serves  for  dining  and  4esk 
work  or  receiving  a  visitor. 
Private  conversations  do  not 
take  place  here.  On  the  walls 
over  the  beds,  architectural 
fragments — the  special  in- 
terest of  the  people  who  live 
here — climb  the  walls.  High 
bookcases  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. Paintings  are  hung 
up  to  the  ceiling.  Beyond  the 
door,  the  audible  comings 
and  goings  of  neighbors  are 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 
What  was  once  a  spacious 
kitchen  is  now  crowded 
with  a  sorry  collection  of 
tables  and  stoves  belonging 
to  different  parties.  An  un- 
disturbed bath  in  the  well- 
worn  tub  of  the  only  bath- 
room is  a  rarity. 
enin  is  said  to  have  decreed 
that  every  person  is  entitled 
to  nine  square  meters  of  liv- 
ing space.  A  privileged  few 
can  count  on  this  much  and 
possibly  more,  but  the  So- 
viet state  in  no  way  provides 
equally  for  its  citizens. 
Newly  married  couples 
usually  live  with  their  par- 
ents until,  after  a  wearing 
wait,  they  are  rewarded 
with  a  small,  colorless  flat  of 
their  own.  A  freestanding 
single-family  house  is  as  rare 
as  winter  sun  in  Siberia. 

There  is  an  upside-down- 
ness  about  postrevolution- 
ary  society  that  accounts  for 
the  invisibility  of  things  of 
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value  in  private  Russia.  It  is 
as  if  at  some  time  after  1917 
the  country  had  been  held  up 
by  the  ankles  and  shaken. 
Everything  worthwhile  fell 
out  first,  to  rest  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap.  Mostly  all 
the  wrong  types  came  out 
on  top.  Brown-suited  bu- 
reaucrats were  awarded  the 
finer  things.  Members  of  the 
intelligentsia  were  as  likely 
to  be  dispossessed  as  their 
peasant  comrades.  People 
were  assigned  unaccus- 
tomed work.  Family  lega- 
cies, whether  in  the  form  of 
father-to-son  skills  or  as  be- 
longings of  value,  were  scat- 
tered like  snowflakes  across 
the  steppe.  Only  recognized 
cultural  heroes,  like  ballet 
dancers,  athletes,  scientists, 
and  official  artists,  could 
count  on  material  rewards. 
Most  families  lived  in  a  state 
of  vigilance  while  cautiously 
regrouping  to  begin  again, 
fter  the  Revolution  some 
fled,  leaving  gold  coins  and 
valuables  hidden  in  walls  or 
buried  in  cellars,  in  hopes 
that  they  could  return  when 
the  system  righted  itself. 
Eventually  others  discov- 
ered their  treasures.  People 
began  to  save  things.  As  the 
quality  of  goods  in  the  stores 
deteriorated,  things  old  or 
handmade  took  on  added 
worth.  As  official  history 
was  rewritten,  people  clung 
to  pieces  of  the  past  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  their  per- 
spective. Men  and  women 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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h^h   elow:  Moscow's  Anatoly 
Brussilowsky  is  an  under- 
H|  ground  artist  whose  success , 
I  even  in  pre-ghsnost  days, 
allowed  him  to  collect  many  things. 
Among  his  collections  are  these  eggs  and 
Kuznitzov  porcelain  vegetables.  Bottom: 
Near  his  entry  stands  an  artful  mix:  eigh- 
teenth-century Venetian  blackamoor,  old 
Russian  gilded  benches,  wild-boar  skins, 
a  stuffed  lion  from  his  childhood.  He  made 
the  tapestry.  Right:  Brussilow sky's  col- 
lection of  art  nouveau  glass,  much  admired 
by  wealthy  Russians  a  century  ago. 


gor  Sanovich,  a  retired 
Orientalist,  has  assembled 
a  valuable  collection  of  Rus- 
sian art  over  the  years.  Trea- 
sures ranging  in  vintage  from  thirteenth- 
to  twentieth-century  are  jammed  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  his  modest  three- 
room  flat.  His  desk  (right)  is  overrun  by 
figurines  and  boxes;  icons  hang  above  it. 
Far  right:  In  the  kitchen,  appliances  share 
space  with  artworks.  Below:  In  the  living 
room,  twentieth-century  wooden  toys 
stand  among  chunks  of  semiprecious  stone, 
with  an  eighteenth-century  carved  figure 
and  a  number  of  antique  chests. 
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-_       m|    early  all  the  furnishings  in 
I  ^W      I       the  apartment  shared  by 
I       ^^       two  generations  of  women 
in  the  Dobrokhotova  family 
are  handmade  by  them  from  whatever 
colorjiil  materials  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on.  The  fanciful  globe  (right)  is  an  exam- 
ple. Far  right:  The  portraits  hanging  in 
the  actress  Helena  Junger's  flat  were  done 
by  her  husband,  a  theater  director  who 
was  denounced  in  the  Stalin  era.  Below: 
A  small  portion  ofElinora  Berezhnaya's 
enormous  collection  of  folk  art,  gathered 
in  the  provinces  on  weekends  and  during 
holidays. 
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he  house  outside  Mos- 
cow designed  by  Kon- 
stanun  Melnikov  in 
1927  is  a  modem  ar- 
chitectural landmark.  It  consists 
of  two  interlocking  cylinders  and 
originally  contained  built-in  furni- 
ture in  the  pie-shaped  sleeping 
areas. 


c  see  JS  1MB  EEE  H  SEES  I  <  BE  SB  E 


he  cost  of  maintaining 
the  house  is  heavy, 
but  Melnikov's  chil- 
dren hang  on  to  it. 
Xmeteenth-century  furniture  has 
replaced  built-in  bedroom  pieces. 
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First-time  novelist      &&      First-time  star      so»      An  artist  tries  again 
Mad  for  mozzarelia     s>«*      New  face  at  the  Winter  Antiques  Show 


SHADES 
OF  DICKENS 

Charles  Palli- 
ser is  a  man 
who  can 
keep  a  secret.  Em- 
ployed as  a  lecturer 
in  English  literature 
by  an  obscure  Scot- 
tish university,  he 
labored  every 
morning  for  twelve 
years  on  a  private 
project  he  took  the 
precaution  of  de- 
scribing to  col- 
leagues as  a  "schol- 
arly novel." 
("Scholarly"  was 
the  operative  word. 
In  academic  circles, 
publishing  fiction  is 
no  safeguard  against 
perishing.)  And 
when  his  magnum 
opus  was  done,  it 
had  a  secret  at  its 
very  core.  In  the 
middle  chapter  of  its 
middle  section, 
pages  are  missing 
from  a  journal  in 
just  the  place  where 
the  hero  has  hoped 
to  find  the  key  to 
his  paternity. 

Decked  out  with 
maps  and  genealo- 
gies, and  described 
on  its  jacket  as  "an 
epic  story  of  mur- 
der, disinheritance, 
and  deception  that 
knits  all  levels  of 
English  society  to- 
gether," The  Quin- 
cunx (Ballantine 
Books,  out  this  month  in  pa- 
perback) had  critics  from  Lon- 
don to  Los  Angeles  hailing  the 
first-time  novelist  as  the  rein- 
carnation of  Charles  Dickens. 
Palliser  demurs:  "It  would  be 
certifiable  lunacy  to  say  I  tried 
to  re-create  1  )u  kens."  I  le  feels 
much  more  comfortable  ac- 
knowledging Ins  debt  to  I  )u  k- 
ens's  contemporary  Wilkie 
Collins,  tin  fathei  ol  the  mod- 


CHARLES  PALLISERS  NOVEL  OF  FIVE  FAMILIES  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PUT  DOWN 


em  detective  novel  ("a  won- 
derful craftsman") — and  to 
Umberto  Eco,  whose  Name  of 
the  Rose  is  a  very  literary  game 
with  an  "ingenious  plot"  that 
Palliser  greatly  admires. 

A  novel  more  ingeniously 
crafted  than  The  Quincunx 
would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
Palliser  has  peopled  its  7H0- 
plus  pages  with  a  c  .ist  ofchar- 
a<  t(  rs  that  is  indeed  I  >i<  ken- 


sian — in  size,  diversity,  and 
colorfulness.  The  plot  is 
crammed  with  every  outra- 
geous device  for  which  Victo- 
rian fiction  is  famous:  sup- 
pressed wills,  fatal  secrets,  ab- 
ductions, sane  people  driven 
to  distraction  in  madhouses, 
deadly  enemies  masquerading 
as  loyal  friends,  and  coinci- 
dences, Coincidences,  coinci- 
dences.   The  action  revolves 


around  the  disputed 
ownership  of  a  great 
estate  and  the  true 
parentage  of  young 
John  Huffam,  one 
of  the  heirs — possi- 
bly the  most  legiti- 
mate. The  narrative 
traces  the  boy's  ad- 
ventures as  he  wan- 
ders the  gloomy 
countryside  and 
dangerous  streets  of 
early-nineteenth- 
century  London 
seeking  his  identi- 
ty— and  escape  fron 
the  unknown  per- 
son his  mother  calls 
merely  "our 
enemy." 

The  critical  struc- 
tural device  of  the 
novel — the  aspect 
that  marks  it  as  tru- 
ly contemporary,  of 
the  age  of  Eco — is 
its  pervasive  use  of 
the  five-part  heral- 
dic figure  called  a 
quincunx.  The  ston 
covers  five  genera- 
tions of  the  five 
families  with  a 
claim  to  the  dis- 
puted estate;  the 
book  is  in  five  parts 
o  each  part  is  in  five 
8  chapters. 
$       Such  complexity 
?  does  not  come 
S  quickly.  Much  of 
g  Palliser's  time  in  the 
>  dozen  years  of  the 
|  book's  creation  was 
5  spent  researching 
"  every  aspect  of  ear- 
ly-nmeteenth-cen- 
tury  British  society. 
About  a  third  of  the  way  into 
the  composition,  Palliser 
stopped  writing  and  devoted 
several  years  to  constructing  a 
detailed  synopsis  of  the  plot, 
working  out  each  strand  sepa- 
rately and  then  combining 
them.  He  even  invented  a 
symbolic  logic  to  determine 
what  character  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  action, 
from  then  on,  the  writing 
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was,  he  says,  "like  stuffing 
garbage  into  a  rubbish  bag." 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  diver- 
sion, he  produced  the  first 
draft  of  his  forthcoming  novel 
The  Sensationist  (due  for  publi- 
cation in  Britain  this  month 
and  in  the  United  States  in 
June) — something  "complete- 
ly different."  Unlike  The 
Quincunx,  it  is  short — 135 
pages — modern,  and  straight- 
forward. Its  plot,  Palliser  says, 
can  be  summarized  in  two 
sentences.  But  he  is  worried 
that  Quincunx  fans  will  find  it 
strange. 

As  for  the  future,  Palliser 
hints  only  that  he  expects  to 
try  "lots  of  different  things" 
over  the  next  several  years. 
One  may  be  funny:  he  fears 
that  The  Quincunx  and  The 
Sensationist  will  create  the  im- 
pression that  he  lacks  a  sense 
of  humor. 

He  would  also  like  to  return 
to  his  native  America,  which 
he  left  at  the  age  of  nine  to  live 
in  England.  An  invitation  to 
teach  at  an  American  universi- 
ty would  be  welcome — but 
only  afternoon  classes.  Morn- 
ings belong  to  writing. 

."-<►  By  Susan  Wilfong,  formerly 

a  scholar  oj  the  literature  of  the 
Romantic  period,  now  an  editor 
for  a  management  consulting  firm. 

TOMITA'S  WAY 
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I  he  Asian  woman  in 
Hollywood  movies," 
says  Tamlyn  Tomita, 
"has  usually  been  one  of  two 
extremes — totally  submissive 
or  totally  ruthless.  In  either 
case  her  primary  function  has 
been  decorative."  This  young 
Japanese-American  actress  has 
a  striking,  finely  etched  beauty 
that  would  decorate  any  mov- 
ie, but  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  her  than  that.  In  Alan 
Parker's  Come  See  the  Paradise, 
released  at  Christmas,  she 
plays  an  updated  Madame 
Butterfly — a  Japanese- A  men- 
can  girl  whose  marriage  out- 
side her  tradition  to  an  Irish- 
American  radical  (Dennis 
Quaid)  is  nearly  shattered  by 
racial  tensions  and  the  intern- 
ment of  herself  and  her  family 


in  a  military  camp  after  the 
Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Har- 
bor, in  1941.  In  a  role  that 
could  easily  have  descended  to 
that  most  enduring  Holly- 
wood cliche  of  Oriental  beau- 
ties— "exotic" — Tomita  tran- 
scends stereotype.  Moviegoers 
who  remember  her  as  the  pu- 
bescent girlfriend  of  the  pint- 
size  hero  in  Karate  Kid  II,  her 
only  previous  major  film,  will 
be  surprised  by  the  sweet, 
strong  maturity  she  brings  to 
Lily  Kawamura,  the  shyly         \ 
passionate  and  determined         \ 
daughter  of  disapprovingjap- 
anese  parents,  who  perseveres  / 
against  all  odds  to  become        ' 
"American." 

For  Tomita,  who  is  a  sanseij 
or  third-generation  Japanese-  ' 


American,  the  challenge  of 
playing  Lily  was  both  a 
"stretch  of  [her]  best  self"  and 
a  search  into  her  own  past.  A 
child  of  Los  Angeles,  she  grew 
up  not  in  the  city's  "Japan- 
town,"  where  the  early  part  of 
the  movie  is  set,  but  in  the  ail- 
American  suburb  of  North- 
ridge,  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  Her  mother  is  of  Japa- 
nese and  Filipino  descent  and 
was  raised  in  Japan  and  the 
Philippines.  Her  father,  a  nisei 
(second-generation  Japanese- 
American),  is  an  officer  with 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, who  helped  set  up 
an  Asian  task  force  to  improve 
community  relations  between 
Asian-Americans  and  the  po- 
lice. He  and  a  sister  of  his  were 
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among  the  1 10, 000  Japanese- 
Americans  who  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  homes  and 
evacuated  by  government  or- 
der during  World  War  II  to 
desert  camps  and  held  like 
prisoners  of  war.  Preparing 
tor  the  role,  Tomita  drew  on 
the  "pure  child's  memory"  o 
her  aunt,  who  was  a  young 
girl  in  those  bad  days,  as  well 
as  on  her  own  memory  of  th< 
shock  she  felt  at  seven  or  eigl 
when  she  first  read  about  this 
shameful  episode  in  America] 
history. 

"I'm  very  proud  of  this 
movie,"  she  says  of  Come  Set 
the  Paradise.  "It's  a  first  step 
toward  America's  understanc 
ing  of  what  really  happened  t 
Japanese-Americans  during 
the  war.  And,  more  impor- 
tant, it's  a  way  for  Japanese- 
Americans  to  recover  their 
sense  of  dignity  about  that  ex 
perience." 

Inside  this  coolly  self-pos- 
sessed, articulate  young  won 
an  is  no  ideologue.  If  there  is 
any  film  director  she  would 
like  to  work  with,  it  is  Pedro 
Almodovar,  Spain's  uninhibi 
ed,  ultra-contemporary  mast 
of  high-camp  satire,  whose 
films  she  admires  for  their 
"wackiness."  "I'd  like  to  do 
stories  where  race  is  not  an  is- 
sue," she  says.  She  feels  no 
particular  allegiance  to  her 
family's  mother  country,  Ja- 
pan. "I  don't  like  its  density 
and  lack  of  space.  And  indi- 
vidual experience  is  too  im- 
portant for  me  to  go  along 
with  their  group  traditions.  I 
Japan,  if  there's  a  board  with 
nail  sticking  out,  you  pound 
back  in." 

She  has  been  a  serious  act- 
ing student  for  some  years 
now,  but  she  seems  remark- 
ably unhurried  about  a  movii 
career.  As  of  several  months 
before  the  opening  of  Paradis 
she  had  "nothing  specific"  in 
mind  for  her  next  film.  A  se- 
nior at  UCLA,  majoring  in 
medieval  British  history,  she 
is  eager  to  "get  back  to  aca- 
demics" and  take  her  degree: 
"I've  been  away  from  all  tha 
for  a  year  and  a  halt,  and  I'm 
someone  who  likes  to  finish 
things."  She  is  single — "I  wi 
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try  to  remain  so,"  she  says 
wryly — and  still  lives  with  her 
family,  which  includes  three 
younger  brothers.  Are  they 
wowed  by  her  success?  "No!" 
she  says,  slightly  horrified. 
"They're  very  supportive  but 
not  terribly  impressed." 

Indeed,  about  all  that  sug- 
gests she  might  harbor  dreams 
of  making  it  big  on  the  silver 
screen  is  her  answer  when 
asked  about  her  age.  "Let's  say 
anywhere  between  nineteen 
and  thirty-one,"  roughly  the 
span  covered  by  her  perfor- 
mance as  Lily.  She  sounds  like 
not  so  much  the  proverbially 
inscrutable  Oriental  beauty  as 
simply  a  young  American 
woman  trying  very  hard  to  be 
mysterious — as  befits  a  bud- 
ding star. 

s<*   By  Charles  Michener,  edi- 
tor-at-large  for  Bantam  Books. 

THE  GODFATHER 

When  John  Baldessari 
was  thirty-nine,  he 
gathered  together 
his  early  paintings — art-school 
still  lifes,  portraits,  and  land- 
scapes— and  had  them  cre- 
mated in  a  mortuary  furnace. 
The  ashes  were  ceremoniously 
interred  in  a  book-shaped  urn, 
the  entire  event  was  sworn  to 
and  notarized,  and  Baldessari, 
vowing  never  to  paint  again, 
began  his  art  anew. 

That  was  in  1970.  What 
next  emerged  was  a  whole 
new  approach  to  making  art- 
works, an  open  series  of  strat- 
egies designed,  the  artist  ex- 
plains, as  an  attempt  to  escape 
his  own  good  taste.  "If  all 
your  waking  hours  are  given 
over  to  art,  you  acquire  a  rar- 
efied taste,  and  you'll  continue 
to  have  it  regardless  of  what 
you  do.  So  it's  better  to  use 
other  ways  and  means  of  do- 
ing art."  At  first  those  other 
means  included  throwing 
cameras  up  in  the  air  with 
timed  shutters,  hiring  a  sign 
painter  to  paint  pointed  com- 
ments ("Pure  Beauty";  "A 
Painting  with  Only  One 
Property")  on  primed,  other- 
wise blank  canvases,  and  in- 
structing students  at  a  Nova 
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Scotia  art  school  to  scrawl  on 
the  walls  ot  their  gallery,  "I 
will  not  make  any  more  bor- 
ing art." 

His  approach  to  art  that  has 
made  him  an  aesthetic  god- 
father to  countless  media- 
based  artists,  wielding  the 
kind  of  inside  influence  that 
can  make  an  artist's  reputation 
long  before  it  sells  his  works. 
At  least  part  of  that  renovi  n 
came  from  his  teaching:  at  (  al 
Arts,  Baldessari's  legendary 
"Post-studio  Art"  course 
an  introduction  fo  conceptual 
si  orth 

ofhigl    p 
from  ■ 

that  h 

ich- 


ing,  and  he  has  since  quit.) 
Until  now  his  own  work 
has  been  a  too-well-kept  se- 
cret, a  fact  that  has  long  out- 
raged liis  many  partisans.  Hut 
Baldessari  rejects  any  image  ol 
himself  as  a  prophet  without 
honor:  "I  don't  believe  in  ,in\ 
kind  of  t. unless  or  justit  e."  he 
says.  "It  never  entered  my 
mind."  At  any  rate  the  point  is 
finally  moot    thanks  m  large 
pan  to  a  traveling  retrospei 
tive  put  togethei  by  M<  X  ' A. 
in  I  os  Angeles,  .n\d  an  epony  - 
u    Rizzoli  coffee-table  cata- 
\  (  !oosje  van  Hi  uggen 
545),  lus  work  is 
in. ik  ing  the  rounds  al  List.  (( )n 
it  the  I  lirshhoi n  Mti- 
\n\  ashii igton,  D  ( 
tuai  \  6,  the  show 


i  he<  ks  in  next  .it  the  \\  alkei 

Ant  entei ,  in  Minneapolis. 
Febi  u.ii  y  I  thi  »ugh  \pi  il  58 
\\  Ii.it  w  e  see  in  Baltic  ss.ui  is 

the  effoi  i  ol  an  oi  i|  inal  mind 
to  ti ansform  oui  understand 
ing  ol  the  w  oi  Id's  rcprcsenta 
tions  c  !lipp<  d  oi  i  reatcd  pho 

iphs  are  mounted  on 
boards  in  ici ombinant  series, 
sometimes  w  ith  text  oi 

p. Hi  lies  ol  t  oloi  .  o>-\A  she 

\\)A  unlikely  juxtapositions 
di  aw  unexpei  ted  -  onteni 
of  oth  ;      icei 

elaborate  (itles  oh     uie  as 

ii  as  they  re\  e.il    Baldes 
sari  is  .i  natural  st>  i  \  telli 

.i  taste  fol  O  y  in- 

scrutable i  il      th  '  i     netheless 
have  an  ah  <  i  pi  les- 

thetii  paradox  ai   I  pai  able 
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about  them.  His  final  compos- 
ites are  not  so  much  static 
images  as  visual  narratives  and 
meditations — lessons  in  how 
to  read  pictures. 

The  most  consistent  quality 
in  his  work  is  its  sly  humor, 
like  the  deadpan  banality  of 
Wrong,  an  illustration  ol  com- 
positional blunders  (there  is 
Baldessari,  posed  before  a 
palm  tree  so  that  it  seems  to 
grow  out  of  his  head),  or  the 
philosophical  wit  of  his  illus- 
trations of  the  Pathetic  Falla- 
cy. Fittingly,  one  of  his  most 
recent  projects  is  a  series  of 
images  for  Tristram  Shandy, 
Sterne's  eighteenth-century 
novelistic  compendium 
of  puns,  linguistic 
jokes,  and  narrative 
gimmickry;  he  shares 
with  Sterne  the  sheer 
joy  that  comes  with 
the  realization  that  a 
medium  can  be  taken 
apart  and  reconstructed. 

For  Baldessari,  mak- 
ing art  is  above  all  a 
contingent  activity,  a 
response  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  world  al- 
ready made  and, 
hence,  full  of  accidents 
and  ongoing  investiga- 
tions. That  low-key, 
makeshift  approach  of- 
fers a  welcome  relief 
from  the  pomp  and  de- 
termination of  much  of 
the  art  of  the  last  de- 
cade— and  looks  to 
prove  singularly  in 
tune  with  the  nascent 
spirit  of  the  nineties. 

$o  By  James  Len>is, 
who  writes  for  Artforum 
and  Art  Issues. 

BIG  CHEESE 
IN  DALLAS 

If  cheese  is  milk's  leap 
toward  immortality, 
as  Clifton  Fadiman 
once  asserted,  then  sure- 
ly the  most  convincing 
apostle  for  cheese's  as- 
cension is  Paula  Lam- 
bert. Standing  in  rubber 
Wellingtons  on  the  con- 
crete floor  ot  her  small 

cheese  fa<  tot  •.    I  amben 


preaches  the  gospel  of  flavor. 
"Here,  try  this,"  she  says, 
feeding  you  a  piece  of  mozza- 
rella  as  soft  as  a  warm  kiss. 
"Taste  this,  now.  It's  pecori- 
no,  which  we  make  from 
sheep's  milk.  Tart,  huh?  Won- 
derful grated  on  hot  pasta. 
What  do  you  think  of 
chevre?"  she  continues,  hand- 
ing you  a  spoonful  ot  un- 
shaped  goat  cheese  so  fresh  it 
barely  stays  in  one  piece.  Lat- 
er, at  home  with  a  basket  of 
fifteen  or  so  of  her  twenty-five 
cheeses,  you  smear  Lambert's 
unctuous  mascarpone  into  the 


heart  of  a  ripe  pear,  sink  your 
teeth  in,  and  declare  it  to  be 
the  next-best  thing  to  a  plane 
ticket  to  Lombardy. 

Paula  Lambert,  chief  milk 
toter  and  president  of  the 
Mozzarella  Company,  in  Dal- 
las, Texas,  did  no  research  be- 
fore launching  her  business,  in 
1981.  She  merely  stood  up  af- 
ter lunching  with  friends  in 
Perugia,  Italy,  bemoaned  the 
lack  of  decent  mozzarella  in 
the  United  States,  and  an- 
nounced that  she  was  going  to 
open  a  cheese  factory  back 
home.  She  left  the  table  and 
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drove  to  a  "cheese"  school 
near  Assisi,  where  she  located 
an  instructor  famous  for  the 
art  of  making  mozzarella  and 
persuaded  him  to  spend  a 
summer  in  the  United  States, 
teaching  her  cheese  produc- 
tion. Returning  to  Dallas,  she 
rented  a  small  building  in  the 
warehouse  district,  hired  a  fe1 
Hispanic  women  to  help  her, 
and  set  up  shop.  Her  husbanc 
a  landscape  architect,  planted 
small  tree  outside  the  front 
door  to  honor  the  event.  The 
tree  now  towers  over  the 
building,  and  Paula  Lambert' 
cheeses  are  sold  in  gour 
met  shops  in  Texas  and 
served  in  the  top  restau- 
rants in  America,  as  we 
as  in  the  first-class  cabii 
of  international  airlines. 
(Her  cheeses  can  be  or- 
dered. For  a  catalog,  cal 
her  at  214-741-4072.) 
The  cheeses  Paula 
Lambert  makes  have  be 
come  the  sought-after 
product  they  are  largeh 
because  of  her  tireless  e 
forts  to  promote  them 
and  because  of  her  com 
mitment  to  continue 
making  them  by  hand  1 
small  batches.  In  any 
conversation  with  her, 
no  matter  how  far  re- 
moved from  her  busi- 
ness, she  will  turn  to 
you,  bat  her  eyelashes, 
and  say,  "I  really  love 
cheese.  Really,  I  do! 
Have  I  told  you  that?" 
She  stands  alongside  he 
employees  in  every 
phase  of  the  cheese  pro 
duction,  stirring  milk  t 
which  she  has  added  cu 
ture  and  rennet,  cutting 
curds,  shaping  them, 
adding  herbs  or  pepper 
Paula  is  one  ot  the  gum 
A  few  years  after 
?  Lambert  founded  the 
3  Mozzarella  Company, 
|  southwestern  cooking 
5  began  to  find  its  identi- 
£  ty.  The  now  famous 
j  chefs  Dean  Fearing,  ot 
|  the  Mansion  on  Turtle 

C  leek,  aiu\  Stephan 
f  Pyles,  of  the  Routh 
Street  Safe,  were  only 

too  glad  to  have  cheese 
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"such  quality  to 

ork  with.  When 
mla  showed  up 

their  back  doors 

ith  a  wicker  bas- 
•t  of  her  product, 
lie  would  leave 
npty-handed  but 
ith  orders  for 

ore.  The  chefs 
lallenged  her  to 

me  up  with  oth- 

cheeses  to 
)mplement  their 
>od;  thus  the 
rth  of  cakiottas 
ivored  with  an- 
10  chilies  and  ci- 
ntro  or  with 
texican  oregano 
id  garlic. 

Thinking  about 
e  Mozzarella 
ompany  and  the 
vo  or  so  tons  of 
leese  it  produces 
ch  week,  Paula 
imbert  says,  "I 

ed  to  pick  up  the 

ilk  every  day  at 

x  a.m.  Now  it 

)mes  to  me  in  a 

uck,  but  the 

uck  is  only  half 

ill.  That'll 

lange.  You  never 

low  what  we 

ight  do  next.  I 

>uld  read  a  cook- 

)ok  and  decide  to 

ake  another  kind  of  cheese, 

I  might  go  back  to  Italy  to 
ork  on  developing  new 
pes  of  cheese.  Really,  I  just 
ve  cheese.  I  eat  it  all  the  time 
ave  I  told  you  that?" 

By  Terrell  Vermont,  a  res- 
urant  critic  in  Atlanta. 


JEW  TO 
HE  CLIQUE 

^or  an  antiques  dealer,  no 
4  club  is  more  exclusive 
-     than  the  New  York  Win- 
r  Antiques  Show.  Anyone 
ceiving  an  invitation  to  dis- 
ay  there  can  be  said  to  have 
rived,  especially  an  out-of- 
wner.  When  the  big  show 
aens  at  the  Seventh  Regi- 
ent  Armory,  on  Park  Ave- 
ae,  on  January  26,  only  a 


C.  L.  PRICKETT.  ANTIQUES  DEALER.  CHIPPENDALE  SECRETARIES  DO  NO!    I  AKI 


handful  of  the  sixty-odd  deal- 
ers with  booths  will  be  new- 
comers. 

Among  the  chosen  few  is 
courtly,  white-haired  Clarence 
L.  Prickett,  of  Yardley,  Penn- 
sylvania, formerly  in  the  in- 
surance business,  now  a  pur- 
veyor of  fine  early-American 
furniture.  In  his  previous  life, 
all  he  really  knew  about  Chip- 
pendale secretaries  was  that 
they  did  not  take  dictation.  In 
1961,  Prickett  just  happened 
to  be  driving  near  the  little 
town  of  Yardley,  in  Bu<  ks 
County,  when  he  saw    I  "For 
Sale"  sis^n  in  front  of  an  eigh- 
teenth-century stone  tarm- 
housi    The  pn     erty  includi  d 
an  old  '  !!)• 

ii...-'  hen  h 

I 


ment.  As  it  happened,  he  had 
been  looking  for  a  small  busi- 
ness he  could  love  tor  some 
time,  so  he  agreed. 

"They'were  selling  mostly 
what  they  call  Pennsylvania 
country  furniture,"  recalls  the 
sixty-four-year-old  Prickett. 
"Dutch  cupboards,  half-spin- 
dle chairs,  that  sort  ot  thing.  I 
guess  von  could  s.iy  I  worked 

my  way  np.  I  had  clone  some 
cabinetwork,  so  I  had  a  little 
bit  of  background,  Inn  I  had 
to  learn  as  I  went  along    Grad- 
ually, I  started  buying  and 
selling  bettci  pie<  es. 

"We  built  our  reputation  on 
being  honest  u  ith  what  we 
v.  ere  selling.  We  specialize  in 
authentic, ited  antii [lies;  and  if 
you  want  to  leai  n  to  authenti- 
s,  you  really  have  to 
di  i  the  homework.  You  have 
I  down  on  the  Boor  and 


examine  them 
closely.  I  spent  a 
lot  ot  time  1\  ing 
on  the  floor." 

The  transfor- 
mation from  "I" 
to  "we"  w  as  a 
gradual  one  Hut 
by  the  time  his 
sons.  (  Craig  and 
Todd,  were  old 
enough  to  join 
the  business, 
they  had  had 
plenty  of  expo- 
sure to  fine  an- 
tiques. Craig, 
thirty-eight. 
oversees  the  re- 
tmislnng  work  in 
what  used  to  be 
the  chicken  coop. 
Todd,  thirty  - 
three,  handles  (he- 
show  room  and 
advertising.  "We 
w  ere  brought  up 
with  antiques," 
says  Todd.  "We 
.    had  .i  chance  to 
see  them  upside 
.    down  at  home.  " 

The  old 
."    barn — spruced 
up  and  enlarged 
over  the  years — 
;  still  serves  as  the 
I'ric  ketts'  show- 
room. Its  nine 
looms  .lie  tilled 
with  tine  Queen  Anne  low  - 
bo)  s,  I  lepplewhite  side- 
boards, tall-c  ase  c  loc  ks  u  ith 
moon-phase  m^\  ro<  king-ship 

dials      as  well  as  some  spec  l.u  - 

ular  ( Chippendale  se<  retaries, 
one  ofwhii  h  lists  foi  S  185,000 

I  he  l'i  i(  ketts,  u  ho  have 
exhibited  ai  the  Philadelphia 
Antiques  Show  sun  e  19  '8,  are 
quietly  ex(  ited  aboui  being 
asked  to  the  \\  miei  Antiques 
Show    "\\\  \  e  refrained  from 
doing  \  ei  \  many  shows," 
,.r    c  l.iicnc e,  "but  I'm  sun 
Ni  w  York  w  ill  be  an  ex<  iting 

i  \penenc  e  "    I  odd  IS  less 
strained  -  fell  thai  it 

the)  asked  us  to  do  the  Easi 
Side  show,  w  e  couldn't  say 
•  when  they  did,  we 
didn't." 

■<*    By  Samut  I  Hughes,  a  Phila- 
delphia-based jree~lant  i  wriu  i 
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A  dog's  life 


By      Andrea      DiNoto 


Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  later 
a  court  artist  to  Queen 
Victoria  and  Prince  Al- 
bert, was  only  twenty-two 
when  in  1824  he  painted  the 
heroic  portrait  of  Neptune, 
the  eponymous  Landseer 
Newfoundland.  He  painted 
the  black-and-white  version  of 
the  breed  so  often  that  his 
name  was  eventually  be- 
stowed on  it.  That  his  Neptune 
fetched  $577,500  at  a  New 
York  auction  in  1989  is  a  trib- 
ute both  to  Landseer's  brilliant 
rendering  of  expressive  and 
vibrant  animals  and  to  the  fair- 
ly recent  explosion  in  the  U.S. 
collectors'  market  for  British 
dog  painting,  particularly  of 
specific  breeds.  Neptune  not- 
withstanding, such  art  can  of- 
ten be  had  for  under  $20,000. 
According  to  the  New  York 
dog-art  dealer  William  Secord, 
prices  for  nineteenth-century 
British  pictures  range  from 
$3,000  to  $60,000;  less,  for 
twentieth-century  examples. 


Value  in  this  highly  special- 
ized field  is  determined  less  ac- 
cording to  traditional  art  crite- 
ria than  by  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  breed  is  depicted. 
When  art  and  reality  come  to- 
gether, as  in  the  extraordinary 
Neptune,  prices  rise  dramati- 
cally. Landseer's  monumental 
portrait  has  no  trace  of  the 
sentimentality  for  which  much 
of  his  later  work  is  criticized. 
The  subject  is  caught  in  mo- 
tion, the  very  model  of  a  Ro- 
mantic hero,  emanating  all  the 
Newfoundland's  qualities: 
courage,  protectiveness,  de- 
pendability, even  the  legend- 
ary prowess  in  sea  rescue. 

The  search  for  such  accurate 
renderings  of  a  particular 
breed  obsesses  the  most  fo- 
cused collectors  of  dog  art — 
mainly  those  who  breed  and 


show  dogs.  Their  collecting 
embraces  paintings,  prints, 
sculpture  (nineteenth-century 
French  animalier  bronzes  in 
particular),  dog-show  items, 
illustrated  books,  jewelry  (an- 
tique enamel  stickpins  and  re- 
verse-carved intaglio  crystals), 
and  bibelots  like  eighteenth- 
century  Battersea  boxes 
adorned  with  spaniels  and 
hounds. 

Other  collectors,  however, 
are  simply  lovers  of  dogs, 
mutt  or  purebred,  who  collect 
art,  realistic  or  abstract,  naive 
or  surreal.  They  appreciate 
folk  art  and  consider  antique 
toys,  particularly  handmade 
ones,  a  form  of  found  art.  One 
of  them  is  the  New  York  artist 
Stevan  Jennis,  known  for  his 
whimsical  dog  paintings  and 
sculpture.  "When  I  see  a  line- 


A  BULLDOG,  SIGNED  AND  DATED  I.  BENSON,  1872.  PAIRED  WITH  A  SIMILAR 
PAINTING  OF  A  BULLDOG  BITGH,  IT  GOES  FOR  ABOUT  $32,000.  BELOW  IT,   THE 

Kirk  Door,  by  Edwin  Douglas,  R.S.A.;  sold  recently  for  £7,150.  Ai 
right:  Come  Play  with  Me,  by  the  redoubtabi  e  Maud  Earl;  $18,000. 


up  of  toy  dogs  at  a  flea  mar- 
ket," he  says,  "I  feel  like 
they're  neighborhood  charac- 
ters. I  love  their  materiality, 
but  I  buy  them  for  their 
unique,  doggish  qualities,  as  if 
they  were  real." 

Dog  art  grew  out  of  the 
"sporting  art"  fed  by  the  Eng- 
lish passion  for  field  sports, 
particularly  fox  hunting  and 
horse  racing.  Its  golden  age 
ran  from  1700  to  1850.  In 
time,  a  number  of  sporting 
artists  began  to  specialize  in 
dogs,  portraying  them  either 
at  work  in  the  field,  relaxing, 
playing  in  often  sentimental 
domestic  scenes,  or  sitting  for 
mally  for  their  portraits.  The 
best  of  these  are  true  portraits 
as  specific  as  any  by  Gainsbor- 
ough (who  also  painted  dogs) 
m  which  the  canine  sitters  ma 
seem  all  too  human — noble, 
pompous,  introspective,  a  lit- 
tle sulky. 

Collectors  of  dog  art  prize, 
among  hundreds  of  sporting 
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artists,  the  works  of  British 
painters  such  as  Arthur  War- 
die  (1864-1949),  John  Emms 
(1841-1912),  and  the  re- 
nowned dog  portraitists 
George  Earl  (active  1856— 
1883)  and  his  daughter  Maud 
Earl  (1864-1943).  Breeds  pop- 
ular with  the  aristocracy  dom- 
inate, since  most  of  these  pic- 
tures were  commissioned  to 
immortalize  beloved  pets. 
Greyhounds,  borzois,  New- 
foundlands, Irish  wolfhounds, 
fox  terriers,  bulldogs,  and 
those  pansy-eyed  royal  favor- 
ites King  Charles  spaniels  are 
among  the  most  frequent 
subjects. 

Kathy  Darling,  of  Dog  Ink, 
in  Larchmont,  New  York, 
notes  that  those  who  collect 
images  ot  breeds  not  known  in 
the  West  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— Lhasa  apsos  and  Shih 
Tzus,  for  example — must  look 
to  twentieth-century  art  for 
their  favorites.  Knowledge  of 
breeding  trends — the  styling 
of  the  coat,  for  instance — can 
help  in  the  dating  of  dog 
images,  says  Darling.  Early 
renditions  of  the  popular 
Scotch  terrier  (scottie)  show 


the  dog's  legs  clearly,  while  in 
the  modern  era  the  long  coat. 
or  "furnishings,"  covers  them 
like  a  skirt. 

Art  collectors  with  a  weak- 
ness for  dogs  are  often  drawn 
to  the  naive  images  of  Ameri- 
can folk  art.  Whimsical  wood 
carvings,  rustic  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles such  as  hooked  rugs  and 
quilts,  handmade  stuffed  toys, 
and  paintings  appeal  most  to 
those  not  wedded  to  the  "ide- 
al" of  realism  or  a  specific- 
breed.  In  1977,  173  such 
works,  full  of  gentle  humor, 
pathos,  and  quirky  individu- 
ality, were  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition "The  All-American 
Dog — Man's  Best  Friend  in 
Folk  Art,"  at  the  Museum  of 
American  Folk  Art.  The  cata- 
log, with  an  introduction  by 
Robert  Bishop,  would  serve  as 
an  excellent  guide  tor  begin- 
ning collectors. 

Fine-art  collectors  seeking 


dog  images  will  be  inspired 
and  entertained  by  the  inock- 
senous  survey  The  Dog  in  Art. 
From  Rococo  to  Post-Modernism, 

by  the  art  historian  Robert 
Rosenblum.  Sixty-one  images 

of  dogs  by  major  artists,  from 
Stubbs's  winsome  White  Poo- 
dle in  a  Punt  to  the  eerie  poly- 
vinyl sculpture  Beagle  in  <i  Bas- 
ket,  by  the  hyperrealist  Duane 
Hanson,  tell  the  story  of  mod- 
ern art  and  culture.  Shopping 
for  such  works  would  mean 
keeping  abreast  ot  exhibitions 
and  sales  internationally  and 
informing  dealers  ot  your  spe- 
cial collecting  interest. 

Once  you  have  decided  to 
take  a  dog's-eye  view  ot  the 
world,  it  may  seem  more  like 
a  surreal  pet  shop.  D 

^^  Andrea  DiNoto  has  initial 
for  this  magazine  about  such  sub- 
jects its  furniture,  jewelry,  and 

ceramics. 


Clockwise  from  left:  Landsei  us  Nl  n  i  <Nl  .  s<  >i  DFOR  1577,500.  A  Kino 

Charies  spaniel,  by  J.  L.Clark,  ca.  1830;  aboui  158,000  (,'///\s,  by 

Janet  Archer;  recently  offered  ai  $8,500.  Tin  Flood  byC.  D. 

SHIVELY;  $4,500.  A  BICHON  FRISEANDA  FAWN  TERRIER  A  I  I  Kliu   I  ID  lo 

Carl-Henrik  Boch,  ca  1850;  aboui  $17,000.    \  Gordos  Si  i  iir  m  ihi 
End  of  the  Da\  ,  isy  Wii  i  iam  Woodiioisi  ;  sold  for  £14,300. 
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Auctions: 

Sotheby  'sN  rk;  |unc 

s.iles  ot  SDOIting  art 

Christie's  South  Kensington 

I    ndon  .  "Man's  Best 
Friends,"  January  and  June 
Bonhams,  I  ondon;  e\^^  art, 
January  sales 

See  also  auction  notices  in  An- 
tiques and  the  ArU  Weekly  and 
Maun  Antique  Digest 
I  Jealers: 

William  Secord  Gallery,  New 
York  City;  (212)  249-0075;dog 
paintings,  drawings,  prints 
Sportsman's  Edge  King  (  ■■ fi- 
lers .  New  York  City;  (212) 
249-5010;  dog  paintings, 
bronzes,  prints 
Dog  Ink;  (914)  834-9029;  dog 
collectibles 

Bonnie  Lewis,  North  Salem, 
N.Y.:  (')\A)  669-5034;  antique 
animal  jewelry 

I  aylor  B.  Williams  Antiques, 
Chicago;  (312)266-0908;  spe- 
cialist in  antique  English 
enamel  boxes 
1  >ealers,  1  ondon: 
Arthur  Ackcrinann; 
n7|_()20-i).Sl.)2 
I  rosi  c\  Reed;  071-629-24 
lona  Antiques;  071-602-1193 
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M     O     Z     A     R     T 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

For  the  violin  concertos,  I  would  be 
wholly  traditional  and  select  Perlman's 
(Deutsche  Grammophon)  as  simply  the 
most  beautiful  and  polished  there  is.  But 
Grumiaux's  recordings  (Philips)  might 
be  marginally  more  stylish.  Each  has 
also  recorded  the  Sinfonia  Concertante 
for  Violin  and  Viola,  a  work  that  should 
be  missing  from  no  one's  collection.  For 
the  horn  concertos,  in  spite  of  the  vari- 
ous new  versions  with  period  hand 
horns,  I  would  never  want  to  give  up  the 
Dennis  Brain  recording,  conducted  by 
Karajan,  of  1954,  whose  delicacy  and 
gentle  humor  are  unlikely  ever  to  be 
surpassed  (Angel).  Last,  the  Clarinet 
Concerto:  an  eloquent  version  is  avail- 
able by  Karl  Leister,  under  Karajan  with 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  (Angel).  There 
is  also  a  very  capable  version  by  Antony 
Pay  (L'Oiseau-Lyre)  on  a  period  instru- 
ment, extended  to  take  in  the  deep  extra 
notes  that  Mozart's  clarinetist  friend 
Anton  Stadler  had  and  that  Mozart's 
original  calls  for. 

Mozart's  lighter  orchestral  mu- 
sic ought  to  be  represented 
here.  The  Salzburg  sere- 
nades— some  of  them  lengthy,  leisurely 
works  incorporating  a  violin  con- 
certo— need  a  very  special  touch,  one 
that  often  seems  to  elude  performers 
these  days.  Relaxation  is  not  easy  in  a 
high-tech  studio,  I  fear.  There  is  a 
Prague  recording  of  the  Hajjher  Sere- 
nade, perhaps  the  finest  of  them,  with 
Josef  Suk  as  the  solo  violinist,  which 
gets  close  to  it  (Supraphon),  and  the 
Viennese  sometimes  bring  it  off  too — 
try  the  Posthorn  Serenade  under  Willi 
Boskovsky  (London),  with  the  Vienna 
Mozart  Ensemble.  The  divertimenti  fall 
somewhere  between  orchestral  and 
chamber  music  and  were  probably  in- 
tended to  be  played  with  solo  strings, 
which  is  how  they  sound  best:  this  high- 
ly civilized  entertainment  music  is  well 
represented  by  the  Vienna  Octet  cou- 
pling of  the  spirited  K.  247  and  the 
graceful  K.  334  (London).  Among  the 
serenades  for  winds,  the  one  essential 
work  is  the  so-called  Gran  Partita  for 
Thirteen  Instruments,  of  which  recent- 
ly a  plethora  of  excellent  recordings  has 
come  out;  among  them,  Neville  Mar- 
riner's  (Philips)  has  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  affectionate  playing, 
while  Christopher  1  logwood's  with  the 
Amadeus  Winds  (L'Oiseau-Lyre)  rep- 
resents an  especially  fine  achievemenl  in 
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presenting  this  music  on  period  instru- 
ments, better  tuned  and  more  accurate 
in  articulation  than,  five  years  ago,  any- 
one would  have  believed  possible. 

Piano  and  Chamber  Music 

The  string  quintets  are  the  quintessen- 
tial Mozart,  one  might  say.  The  old 
Amadeus  recordings  are  no  longer 
around,  but  sound  versions  exist  of  the 
two  central  ones,  K.  515  and  K.  516,  by 
the  Melos  (Deutsche  Grammophon). 
As  to  the  string  quartets,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  the  versions  by  the  Quartetto 
Italiano  will  be  back  in  the  catalog  (Phil- 
ips). They  may  not  be  stylistically  the 
last  word,  but  for  polish,  grace,  and 
intensity  they  are  to  my  mind  unrivaled. 
But  I  also  retain  my  affection  for  the 
Amadeus  versions  (Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon), though  the  earlier  ones  seemed 
to  be  more  naturally  musical  than  the 
more  recent.  The  central  works  here  are 
the  six  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn, 
with  K.  numbers  between  387  and  465; 
the  Italiano  and  the  Amadeus,  however, 
have  recorded  all  twenty-three. 

Other  essential  works  are  the  Clarinet 
Quintet  and  the  Piano  and  Winds  Quin- 
tet. The  former  has  been  recorded  elo- 
quently by  Gervase  de  Peyer  and  the 
Amadeus  (Deutsche  Grammophon), 
but  some  more-recent  performances 
should  also  be  considered,  and  the  one 
by  Thca  King  with  the  Gabrieli  Quartet 
(Hyperion)  has  the  advantage  of  using 
the  basset  clarinet,  the  larger  instrument 
for  which  the  work  was  composed.  Of 
the  piano-and-winds  work,  which  Mo- 
zart considered  the  finest  piece  he  had 
composed  to  date  (that  was  in  1784), 
there  is  a  sensitive  performance  by  a 
team  headed  by  Murray  Perahia  (CBS). 
Of  the  two  piano  quartets  we  have  a 
classic  interpretation  by  Clifford  Cur- 
zon  and  the  Amadeus  (London),  al- 
though the  advantages  of  a  period- 
instruments  version  in  obtaining  a  true 
balance  between  keyboard  and  strings 
can  be  heard  on  the  Malcolm  Bilson 
recording  (Archiv). 

For  the  piano-and-violin  sonatas, 
too,  original  instruments  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  proper  relation  between  the 
different  lines,  and  the  records  by  Bilson 
with  Sergiu  Luca  (Nonesuch)  offer  the 
clearest  and  most  appealing  versions  I 
know — though  the  playing  of  Ingrid 
I  laebler  on  the  Philips  set  has  elegance 
and  a  sense  of  suggestive  understate- 
ment (hard  to  match  but  also  slightly 


hard  to  hear  because  the  violinist,  Herd 
ryk  Szeryng,  is  too  prominent,  but  it  is 
worth  the  effort). 

For  the  piano  sonatas  there  is  no  com- 
plete set  on  a  period  instrument,  though 
Paul  Badura-Skoda  has  recorded  several 
of  them  (Astree),  including  the  C  Minor 
Fantasia  and  Sonata  and  my  own  partic- 
ular favorite,  K.  533,  which  has  some  of 
Mozart's  most  original  counterpoint  in 
its  opening  movement  and  his  most 
original  harmonies  in  its  second;  the 
textures  benefit  especially  from  the 
sound  of  the  Viennese  fortepiano  that  he 
uses.  Another  performance  not  to  be 
missed  is  the  famous  one  by  Dinu  Lipat- 
ti  of  the  A  Minor  Sonata,  K.  310,  a  mod- 
el of  poise  and  clarity  (Angel).  There  are 
also  good  collections,  of  which  I  would 
mention  Haebler's  (partial,  on  Denon) 
arfd  Uchida's  (complete,  on  Philips). 

The  Philips  Classics  Com- 
plete Mozart  Edition  Some  ex- 
tensive recording  enterprises  have  beeYi 
launched  in  the  past — the  first  Ring;  a 
seventy-five-LP  Beethoven  set — but  all 
pale  alongside  this  latest  one,  which  is 
intended  to  include  every  note  Mozart 
composed,  even  some  of  his  unfinished 
pieces  and  sketches,  on  about  180  CDs. 
Most  of  the  recordings  arc  reissues,  but 
Philips  does  have  a  treasure  house  to 
draw  upon.  To  mention  a  few:  the  Mar- 
rincr  recordings  of  the  symphonies 
(supplemented  by  one  recently  redis- 
covered and  freshly  recorded)  and  the 
serenades;  the  complete  dances  by 
Boskovsky  and  the  Vienna  Mozart 
Ensemble  (originally  issued  by  London 
and  long  since  deleted — these  delectable 
morsels  must  surely  be  the  preferred 
cocktail-party  music  of  1991);  the  piano 
concertos,  mostly  with  Alfred  Brendel; 
the  string  chamber  music,  with  the 
Quartetto  Italiano  and  the  Academy  of 
St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  and  the  piano- 
and-violin  sonatas  with  Walter  Klien 
and  Arthur  Grumiaux;  the  piano  sona- 
tas from  Mitsuko  Uchida,  with  Ingrid 
Haebler  for  the  variations;  and  the  early 
operas  mainly  from  Hager  (these,  as  wc 
have  seen,  are  rather  ordinary  Salzburg 
performances),  the  late  ones  by  Colin 
Davis,  including  a  new  version  of  Ido- 
meneo.  As  with  any  package,  some 
things  are  good  and  some  not  so  good. 
But  some  are  not  just  good  but  the  best, 
and  Philips  deserves  to  reap  the  rewards 
of  its  excellent  judgment  over  the  last 
two  decades.  I  I 
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Armand  Hammer 
(Continued  from  page  64) 

Observing  that  his  collection  had  no 
curator,  she  said,  she  offered  to  manage 
it  for  him.  She  has  worked  for  Hammer 
and  Occidental  for  seventeen  years 
now,  first  as  an  Occidental  employee 
serving  as  curator  of  Hammer's  collec- 
tion, then  as  an  art  researcher  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Armand  Hammer  Foun- 
dation. When  the  new  museum  got 
under  way,  she  said,  Hammer  asked  her 
to  oversee  its  development  because  he 
did  not  have  time  for  the  day-to-day 
management  himself.  The  assignment 
was  significant.  "How  many  women 
get  to  build  a  museum?"  she  said. 

She  was  hired  in  August  1989, 
about  three  months  after  she  legal- 
ly changed  her  name.  The  new 
name  came  after  her  children  were 
grown  and  her  former  husband  remar- 
ried. "It  seemed  like  a  good  time  to 
establish  my  own  identity,"  she  said. 
Though  she  had  no  previous  experience 
building  museums,  her  years  of  travel- 
ing with  the  collection,  she  said,  al- 
lowed her  to  visit  museums  all  over  the 
world  and  to  take  the  best  ideas. 

Joan  Weiss  declined  to  explain  her 
cryptic  comment  about  Martha  Kauf- 
man, but  her  lawsuit  threatens  to  reveal 
more  about  Gibson's  long  association 
with  Hammer  and  why  Hammer's  wife 
might  have  objected  to  contributing  to  a 
museum  she  runs. 

In  November  1989,  Hammer  went 
into  the  hospital  to  have  a  pacemaker 
installed.  The  man,  whose  vitality 
seems  almost  superhuman,  was  back  at 
work  just  five  days  after  his  operation. 
Two  days  later,  Frances  Hammer  pur- 
portedly signed  the  last  in  a  series  ot 
documents  waiving  her  rights  to  the  art 
and  other  assets. 

A  week  later,  over  Thanksgiving, 
Frances  Hammer  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  after  falling  at  home  and  break- 
ing her  hip.  According  to  Gibson, 
Frances  Hammer  had  gotten  out  of  bed 
one  night  without  turning  on  a  light. 
"The  poor  dear,  she  didn't  want  to 
wake  him  [Hammer],"  Gibson  said.  In 
the  hospital,  she  continued,  "they  over- 
sedated  her  and  she  never  woke  up.  In 
that  condition,  you're  subject  to  a  lot  of 
complications."  Mrs.  Hammer  died  on 
December  16,  1989.  The  death  certifi- 
cate attributed  the  cause  of  her  death  to 
"respiratory  distress  syndrome 
brought  on  by  pneumonia. 

After  her  death,  Joan  Weiss  began  the 
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task  of  sorting  through  her  aunt's  pos- 
sessions. "She  was  a  pack  rat,"  Weiss 
said.  "She  kept  everything,  documents 
dating  back  to  1933."  More  than  twenty 
boxes  of  Frances  Hammer's  private  pa- 
pers provide  the  basis  for  Weiss's  claim 
that  Hammer  borrowed  close  to  SI  mil- 
lion at  2  percent  interest  from  Frances  in 
the  first  years  of  their  marriage.  The 
loans  financed  the  struggling  Occiden- 
tal Petroleum  Corporation  and  other 
lucrative  business  ventures.  Hammer 
paid  back  those  loans  from  Frances  with 
his  profits,  which,  Weiss  contends, 
were  community  property  and  there- 
fore were  half  owned  by  his  wife. 

The  Weisses  charge  that  her  commu- 
nity-property rights  were  "inconsis- 
tent" with  Armand's  desire  to  "use  and 
control  their  fortune  for  his  own  selfish 
purposes,"  and  so  he  "embarked  upon  a 
scheme"  to  deprive  Frances  of  her  inter- 
ests in  their  fortune. 

Mrs.  Hammer  reportedly 
signed  several  documents 
during  her  last  eighteen  years, 
waiving  her  rights  to  the  art  and  other 
assets  acquired  during  the  marriage. 
However,  Weiss  and  her  lawyers  have 
raised  questions  about  Mrs.  Hammer's 
signature  on  the  waiver  she  is  said  to 
have  signed  just  before  her  death.  Weiss 
maintains  that  copies  of  the  waivers 
were  not  with  Mrs.  Hammer's  private 
papers  and  that  her  aunt  never  men- 
tioned their  existence.  "She  told  me 
everything,  but  she  never  told  me  that," 
Weiss  said.  Weiss's  husband  says  Mrs. 
Hammer  never  mentioned  the  waivers 
to  him  either,  though  she  named  him 
executor  of  her  estate. 

Meanwhile,  the  Armand  Hammer 
Museum  of  Art  and  Cultural  Center  is 
open  for  business.  It  occupies  three 
Moors  in  the  Occidental  headquarters 
building,  plus  a  two-story  structure 
physically  connected  to  the  headquar- 
ters— fused  in  much  the  same  way  that 
I  [ammer's  identity  is  with  Occiden- 
tal's. The  museum  surrounds  a  tree- 
lined  courtyard  equipped  with  radiant 
heating  to  ward  off  California's  chilly 
night  air.  Stairways  and  doorways  are 
of  Carrara  marble  marble,  Gibson 
noted,  from  the  qua  hi  r<   Mil 

I    his  si. mi,      I  h     da  Vinci 
iuscri,  ned  the  (\nU\  Ham- 

Other  g  '' 

[erii  -    ire      >ftly  lit  I- 

lights    and    In-    adjust  /H| 


"We're,    after   a    restrained    el< 

Gibson  said  OH  a  tour  ot  the  spa<  e 

not  an  elitist  center.  It's  about  what  the 

late    is    about,    what    the    I  nek    is 
about." 

Whether  the  Hammer  collection 
Stays  in  the  new  museum  01 
winds  up  in  the  Los  Angeles 

( bounty  Museum  ot  Art  or  is  sold  to  the 
Japanese,  as  one  ot\  )ccidental's  law  yers 
has  suggested,  is  an  issue  that  could 
crawl  through  the  courts  tor  years  In 
the  lawsuit  going  to  the  Delaware  Su- 
preme Court,  Alan  Kahn's  primary  fo- 
cus is  on  corporate  accountability. 
However,  he  believes  that  Hammer's 
art  collection  rightly  belongs  to 
LACMA.  "It  has  the  proper  space,  the 
proper  curatorial  staff,  and  a  hoard  ot 
trustees  sensitive  to  the  artwork.  And 
Occidental  has  already  paid  tor  space 
there.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  duplu  ate 
facilities,"  he  said.  Kahn  maintains  that 
if  Weiss  is  successful  in  establishing  her- 
self as  co-owner  of  the  I  lammer  art  col- 
lection. Occidental  might  have  difficul- 
ty justifying  the  existence  ot  the  I  lam- 
mer museum. 

For  the  stockholders,  the  ongoing 
question  is  whether  the  sett  lenient 
agreement  will  be  upheld.  Beyond  that 
are  harder  questions  of  fairness  and 
proper  use  of  corporate  funds  and  the 
moral  issue  of  breaking  a  seventeen- 
year  promise. 

So  tar  I  lammer  has  manipulated  ilu 
entire  system  to  Ins  own  ends  I  le 
knows  how  to  push  the  law  to  the  hunt 
without  i  rossing  the  hue  I  le  has  spared 

no  expense  when  it  COmeS  to  fighting 
Ins  legal  battles.  As  a  result,  he  usually 

prevails.  This  tune,  he  experts  things 
will  be  no  different  1  le  is  confident  the 
I  vlaw  an-  settlement  w  ill  stand  "We 
think  the  settlement  was  so  careful!) 
researched,  so  s^  holarl) .  thai  it  doesn't 
stand  a  chanceol  bein.'  overturned,"  he 

said     As  loi    Weiss's  suit,   it  is  "ouiia 

geous,"  he  told  <  Connoisseur,  "an  affront 

to  the  Ion;',  and  \o\  tng  relationship  I  I 
w  uh  my  w  lie 

At  mand  I  lammei  is  i  le.uK  prep; 
foi  tli>.  li  i  ig  battle  ahead    \i  (  h  <  iden 
tal's  ai'i   tal  meeting  last  spring  he  told 
stock     »lders  his  new    pacemakei   was 
mteed  foi  eight  years  "And  then. 

he  said.  "I'll  get  a  new  batter) 

9+Susan  Pettit  writes  from  Loi  Angeles 

about  art  iiiui  law. 
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why  they  returned  to  remote  parts  of 
the  world  year  after  year,  enduring 
scarcely  tolerable  discomfort,  to  hring 
back  their  seeds.  James  Russell  is  one  of 
them.  Everything  that  he  plants  here  is 
grown  from  seed.  Only  when  it  is  six 
inches  high  is  the  plant  put  into  the 
ground.  "I  like  the  natural  things  to 
come  back  round  them,"  he  says.  No 
digging  is  allowed;  no  plants  are  fed  or 
staked.  Freely  seeding  itself  among  the 
trees  is  the  four-petaled  Rosa  sericea, 
white  and  ethereal,  and  across  the  floor 
of  the  wood  trickles  honeysuckle. 
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ver  there — that's  a  spiraea  I 
collected  on  top  of  a  moun- 
tain in  China."  And  collect- 
ing in  China?  "Oh,  it's  awful.  I  only 
managed  to  do  this  because  an  interested 
party  gave  £15,000,  as  he  wanted  to 
improve  relations  between  English  and 
Chinese  gardens."  Prevarication  and 
red  tape  delayed  their  departure  for  six 
months;  then  compulsory  sightseeing 
in  Beijing  whittled  away  four  days  of 
the  month  they  had  been  allotted.  "The 
Chinese  don't  like  their  flora  being  tak- 
en to  other  countries,  so  we  pointed  out 
that  we  knew  far  more  about  their  flora 
and  had  in  fact  named  it."  Nearby, 
luminous  under  the  trees,  were  the  arch- 
ing branches  of  a  rose  from  China,  Rosa 
soulieana,  with  trusses  of  single  white 
flowers,  and  at  our  feet  grew  graceful 
hair  grass,  Deschampsia  caespitosa,  which 
James  Russell  says  is  supposed  to  grow 
only  in  very  ancient  woodland.  "This  is 
said  to  have  been  a  wood  for  a  thousand 
years,  but  then  people  always  say  that 
sort  of  thing." 

Whether  listening  to  his  plant-col- 
lecting anecdotes  or  walking  with  him 
in  the  rose  garden  or  the  woods,  you  are 
aware  of  being  with  a  man  in  a  state  of 
quiet  passion.  When  I  finally  left,  pass- 
ing the  long  wall  where  sprawling  moye- 
sii  and  enormous  rugosas  are  allowed 
freedom  to  rampage,  I  was  chilled  to 
think  that  all  his  work,  his  documenta- 
tion, and  his  unique  recording  will 
come  to  an  end  unless  someone,  some- 
where, ensures  that  in  time  a  curator 
from  .i  Lot. mi'  garden  will  cherish  tins 
pre<  ions  and  moiiuincnt.il  col  le<  tion.  □ 
Ca  tie  Howard  and  it  ground  open  daily 
from  March  22  i  ember  J  Be  t  months 
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them — to  create  a  foundation  on  which 
they  can  do  what  is  theirs."  And  what 
do  the  singers  say?  Carol  Vaness,  a  full- 
blooded  Californian  soprano  who  has 
given  some  of  her  most  exciting  per- 
formances under  Muti's  baton,  gives  a 
typical  answer:  "Other  top  conductors  I 
could  name  make  comments  that  are 
very  general.  'Could  that  be  more^uwo? 
Is  the  tempo  okay  for  you?'  Nobody's  as 
specific  as  Muti.  Nobody  works  that 
way  from  the  text.  Nobody  cares  so 
much.  He  inspires  you." 

Small  wonder  that  he  is  in  demand — 
too  much  so  for  his  own  liking.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  commitments  at  the  fixed 
points  of  his  musical  map — Philadel- 
phia, La  Scala,  and  Salzburg — he  tours 
the  world  with  the  Philadelphia  and  La 
Scala,  appears  frequently  as  a  guest  with 
the  Vienna  and  Berlin  Philharmonics, 
and  is  constantly  expanding  his  vast  dis- 
cography.  Last  March,  to  the  dismay  of 
all  at  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Muti 
announced  that,  as  of  1992,  he  would 
relinquish  the  music  directorship,  with 
its  administrative  headaches,  its  audi- 
tions, its  social  obligations,  and  a  time 
commitment  of  thirteen  weeks  a  year, 
in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  his  per- 
sonal life. 

Many  were  unwilling  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  Muti  was 
known  to  be  disappointed  at 
the  city's  slow  pace  in  raising  money  for 
a  desperately  needed  new  concert  and 
recording  hall.  The  model,  designed  by 
the  distinguished  Philadelphia  architect 
Robert  Vcnturi,  sits  in  the  lobby  of  the 
orchestra's  home,  the  ornate  Academy 
of  Music,  which  is  an  acoustic  horror. 
But  Muti  insisted  then,  and  still  does, 
that  his  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  hall.  "I'm  not  here  forever,"  he  nev- 
er hesitated  to  say.  "The  orchestra 
deserves  the  new  hall.  It's  not  for  me. 
It's  for  them." 

Luckily  for  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra, and  luckily  for  listeners  who  hear 
them  at  home,  at  their  series  in  Carnegie 
1  [all,  and  on  recordings,  Muti  has  ac- 
cepted the  title  of  Laureate  Conductor 
and  will  return  regularly  to  make  music 
without  the  burdens  of  administration. 
"You  must  look  what  I  gave  the  orches- 
tra," he  says  quietly.  "Ten  years  of  liv- 
n  tin  most  basi<  sense.  I  didn'i  see 
my  children  grow.  The  conductor  looks 
li^  -  h<  i  i  ,n  .,  p,  ,|,  stal,  hut  lu-  is  noi 
'i  it  In  i .  .in  rounded  !>\  th<  on  h<  s 


tra  in  front  and  the  audience  behind,  he 
is  lonely.  He  must  find  the  source  of 
inspiration  in  himself.  His  instrument  is 
outside;  he  must  bring  it  to  his  ideas. 
The  public  is  the  other  entity,  to  whom 
he  must  convey  his  vision.  Loneliness  is 
the  first  sacrifice  of  the  conductor." 

There  were  many  who  thought  he 
was  giving  up  the  reins  at  Philadelphia 
so  as  to  be  free  for  another  appointment. 
The  London  Philharmonic  was  known 
to  be  wooing  him;  and  what  about  Vi- 
enna, not  to  mention  the  troubled  New 
York  Philharmonic?  Muti  said  no.  "Af- 
ter the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,"  he  told 
the  New  York  Times,  "I  could  not  go  to 
any  other  orchestra  in  this  country  or 
any  other  country.  I  am  very  loyal,  and  I 
love  my  musicians.  So  if  any  offers 
come  from  any  other  orchestras  in  this 
country,  they  will  be  turned  down." 

The  real  reason  was  the  stated  rea- 
son. Muti  wants  more  time  to 
think,  more  time  at  home,  in  the 
house  his  wife  and  three  children,  now 
aged  from  eleven  to  nineteen,  have  nev- 
er left.  The  town  is  Ravenna,  by  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  late  Roman  emper- 
ors fled  to  escape  the  barbarian  hordes. 
Muti  wants  to  be  there  to  take  his 
youngest  to  school  in  the  morning,  to 
pick  him  up  in  the  afternoon;  to  read 
books,  to  study  his  collection  of  com- 
posers' manuscripts  and  facsimiles;  to 
investigate  for  future  performances  the 
works  of  the  seventeenth-century  mas- 
ter Monteverdi,  scores  spiked  with 
marvels  and  endless  questions.  And  to 
play  music.  Last  summer,  to  open  the 
Ravenna  Festival,  he  imported  the  Scala 
orchestra  and  the  Swedish  Radio  Cho- 
rus for  a  Mozart  Requiem  at  the  open- 
air  fortress  called  Rocca  Brancaleone. 
To  see  him  run  through  the  music  in  the 
morning  in  the  comparative  cool  of 
Sant' Apollinare  Nuovo,  under  the 
glowing  processional  mosaics  art  stu- 
dents come  from  around  the  world  to 
gaze  upon,  was  to  see  a  happy  man. 

At  Muti's  speed,  his  beloved  La  Scala 
is  two  and  a  half  hours  away;  Salzburg, 
five  hours.  By  plane,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  even  Philadelphia  are  a  viable  com- 
mute. In  all  these  places,  his  work  con- 
tinues. You  would  not  call  this  retire- 
ment. Still,  it  is  plain  that  Muti  means  to 
live  his  life  not  as  his  celebrity  might  dic- 
tate hut  tin'  way  he  likes.  That  is  one 
more  reason  why  his  example  matters. 
Late  last  July,  he  was  celebrating  his 
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forty-ninth  birthday  as  he  has  celebrated 
the  last  nine,  among  friends  and  asso- 
ciates at  the  Hotel  Schlosswirt,  in  Anif, 
outside  Salzburg.  In  his  hand  he  was 
holding  a  birthday  check  from  EMI 
Classics,  for  which  he  records,  made 
out  to  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees.  His  is  a  cause  he 
favors.  Indeed,  he  serves  it  proudly  as  an 
honorary  ambassador;  he  knows  what 
music  can  do. 

This  evening,  as  an  impromptu  illus- 
tration, he  speaks  of  what  happened  in 
Moscow  last  winter  when  he  brought 
the  La  Scala  production  of  Cost  Fan 
Tutte  to  the  Bolshoi.  "At  the  end,  as  you 
have  seen  tonight" — he  has  just  led  the 
Mozart  opera  in  the  same  staging  at  the 
Salzburg  Festival — "the  characters  go 
away  from  the  footlights,  backwards 
towards  the  empty  sea  and  sky,  towards 
the  light,  towards  freedom.  At  the  Bol- 
shoi, I  could  feel  how  the  audience 
wanted  to  go  with  them,  to  follow  that 
light,  and  I  saw  many  tears.  This,  to  me, 
is  a  great  example  of  the  power  of  music 
to  speak  to  people  far  more  profoundly 
than  the  speeches  of  politicians. "  For  the 
UNHCR,  he  adds,  he  is  planning  a  ben- 
efit concert  of  Verdi's  Requiem  with  the 
orchestra  and  chorus  of  La  Scala  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  1992.  "The  pol- 
iticians come — and  they  always  sleep 
through  everything.  But  I  think  this 
time  we  will  give  them  something  to 
keep  them  awake." 

"And  now,"  he  ends  with  a  smile, 
eyes  glittering,  "because  money  has  no 
importance  to  us  ...  "  His  birthday 
check  passes  from  his  hand  to  the  UN 
High  Commissioner's,  and  the  maestro 
reclaims  his  chair.  The  performance  has 
been  classic  Muti:  serious,  assured, 
pointed,  elegant,  impeccable  in  its  tim- 
ing, and  from  the  heart.  □ 

A  MUTI  DlSCOGRAPHY 
Maestro  Muti  continues  to  record,  as  he  has 
for  the  last  quarter  century,  for  the  Angel- 
EMI  label.  Two  years  ago,  he  entered  into  an 
additional  long-term  recording  relationship 
with  Philips.  His  discography  is  vast.  Most 
of  his  prcdigital  albums  are  now  out  on  com- 
pact disc  or  will  be  shortly.  (Except  as  noted, 
the  selections  below  are  on  Angel-EMI.) 

From  the  Concert  Literature  Muti  and 
the  Philadelphians  have  committed  to  disc 
noble  sets  of  the  complete  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  and  (on  Philips)  Brahms.  Their 
Berlioz  is  inspirational,   particularly  their 


Symphonic  Fantastique;  alas,  an  excruciating 
soloist  derails  their  otherwise  superlative 
Romeo  et Juliette  in  the  lordly  final  anthem. 
Now  they  are  embarked  on  the  symphonic 
works  of  Prokofiev  (Philips)  and  Scriabin, 
the  latter  as  part  of  Muti's  crusade  on  behalf 
of  a  composer  for  whom  his  passionate 
advocacy  makes  a  strong  case.  And  they  are 
re-recording  the  symphonies  of  Tchaikov- 
sky, in  which  their  incandescent  live  per- 
formances in  recent  seasons  have  been  of 
landmark  caliber. 

With  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Muti  has 
done  beautiful,  woodsy  Schubert,  brim- 
ming with  rich  fantasy,  especially  the  aston- 
ishing, early  Third  Symphony.  With  the 
Berlin  Philharmonic,  he  delivers  a  deeply 
imagined  Bruckner  Fourth,  secure  in  its 
architecture,  grandiloquent,  yet  never  bom- 
bastic. Again  with  the  Berlin,  and  joined  by 
the  Swedish  Radio  Chorus,  the  Stockholm 
Chamber  Choir,  and  a  superb  quartet  of 
soloists,  there  is  Muti's  visionary  Mozart 
Requiem,  an  account  for  the  Mozart  Year 
and  for  the  ages. 

From  the  Opera  House  Muti  says  he  nev- 
er returns  to  his  recordings  once  they  are  fin- 
ished, but  he  does  retain  a  special  fondness 
for  his  first  recorded  opera:  Verdi's  Aida, 
made  in  1972,  with  Montserrat  Caballe  and 
Placido  Domingo  in  top  form,  and  an  unsur- 
passed beauty  of  orchestral  detail  (the  quiv- 
ering mystery  of  the  Egyptian  night  in  act  3 
is  especially  ravishing).  Many  other  opera 
sets  deserve  special  attention,  too.  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro  is  a  splendid  example  of  Muti's 
swift,  charged  Mozart  (and  his  forthcoming 
Don  Giovanni  promises  to  be  electrifying). 
Rossini's  William  Tell  (Philips),  taped  live  at 
La  Scala,  presents  the  lofty  score  with  gor- 
geous sweep  and  fervent  conviction.  More 
Verdi:  a  chilling  Macbeth,  an  imposing  La 
Forza  del  Destino.  The  recent  Rigoletto  has 
met  with  criticism,  notably  in  America,  on 
account  of  the  singers.  The  soprano  and 
tenor,  it  is  true,  are  not  likely  to  live  m 
legend,  but  no  reading  conveys  more  vividly 
the  work's  specific  fires  and  passions. 

Also  available,  on  the  Home  Vision  label, 
are  a  series  of  subtitled  videotapes  and  laser 
discs  of  Muti  at  La  Scala,  including  Verdi  (/ 
Vespri  Siciliani,  Nabucco),  Pergolesi  (Lo  Frate 
'nnamorato),  and  Mozart  (Cost  Fan  Tutte), 
with  many  further  titles  to  come.  For  a  rare 
glimpse  of  Muti's  interaction  with  the  sing- 
ers, find  the  bittersweet  trio  "Soavc  sia  il 
vento,"  in  act  1  of  Cost,  where  Muti's  seri- 
ous, watchful  visage  is  crosscut  with  and 
superimposed  on  the  picture  of  the  stage. 
(For  more  information,  call  800-262-8600.) 


From  Mutfs  Datebook 

With  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Maestro  Muti  returns  to  Philadelphia's 
Academy  of  Music  this  month  for  programs 
including  Prokofiev's  Symphony  No.  3 
(January  10,  11,  12,  and  15)  and  Tchaikov- 
sky's Symphony  No.  5  (January  18.  22).  On 
January  19,  he  leads  the  gala  134th  Anniver- 
sary Concert,  with  Claudio  Arrau  on  hand 
for  Beethoven's  Fourth  Piano  Concerto. 

Spring:  Muti  leads  Anne-Sophie  Mutter 
in  the  Tchaikovsky  Violin  Concerto  (Phila- 
delphia, March  14,  15,  16,  19;  Carnegie  Hall. 
March  18).  The  pianist  Maurizio  Polhni 
plays  the  Brahms  First  Piano  Concerto  un- 
der his  baton  in  a  program  that  also  includes 
Scriabin's  Symphony  No.  3  (Philadelphia, 
March  21,  22,  23,  25).  Concert  perfor- 
mances of  Tosca,  Muti's  first  crack  at  Puc- 
cini, follow  (Philadelphia,  March  27  and  30, 
April  5;  Carnegie  Hall,  April  2).  A  program 
featuring  the  Third  Symphony  of  Brahms  is 
heard  in  Philadelphia  only  on  March  28  and 
29.  Beethoven's  Fifth  Piano  Concerto  (the 
Emperor),  with  Krystian  Zimerman,  and 
Schumann's  Symphony  No.  3  (the  Rhenish) 
are  on  the  bill  for  April  4  and  6.  In  his  final 
American  dates  with  the  Philadelphia  this 
season,  Muti  leads  the  Rhenish  again  in  Phil- 
adelphia on  May  7,  and  a  program  including 
Varese's  dazzling  Ameriques  (Philadelphia, 
May  9,  10,  11;  Lincoln  Center,  May  13).  A 
three-week  European  tour  follows.  For  res- 
ervations in  Philadelphia,  call  (215)  893- 
1999;  at  Carnegie  Hall,  (212)  247-7800;  at 
Lincoln  Center,  (212)  874-6770. 

At  La  SCALA  Muti  leads  a  rare  revival  of 
Cherubini's  heroic  Loddiska  on  February  22, 
with  repeats  through  March  7.  1  [eld  over 
from  last  season  are  Pergolesi's  melancholy 
Neapolitan  comedy  /.<>  Frate  'nnamorato 
(April  14  to  20)  and  the  spellbinding  La 
Traviata  that  won  over  the  Milanese  au- 
dience to  Verdi's  masterpiece  tor  the  first 
time  in  thirty-five  years  (Apul  24  to  28). 
And  finally,  more  Verdi:  the  early  Attila 
(June  17  tojuly  8).  For  tickets,  call  I  a  Scala, 
(011)  39-2-809160. 

IN  SALZBURG  On  January  2().  during  the 
annual  Mo/art  Week.  Muti  leads  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  in  an  all-Mozart  program.  At 
this  summer's  festival  (July  26  to  August 
31),  he  repeats  two  Mozart  operas  in  which 
he  has  triumphed  in  past  years:  Don  Giouanni 
and  Cost  Van  Tutte.  They  are  worth  a  long 
trip.  Also  on  his  calendar:  Mozart's  two  last 
symphonies,  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic. 
Fax  brochure  requests  to  the  Salzburg  Festi- 
val, (011)43-662-891114. 
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of  taste  and  education  used  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  acquire  things  that  fed 
the  spirit,  even  though  it  meant  skimp- 
ing on  practical  goods  and  sometimes 
risking  punishment  for  hoarding  cul- 
tural "treasures." 

In  times  when  the  less  fortunate  had 
to  trade  their  belongings  for  food, 
friends  bought  from  them  what  they 
could.  When  people  saw  fit  to  get  rid  of 
items  deemed  to  be  tarnished  reminders 
of  an  unenlightened  past,  others  picked 
up  their  abandoned  treasures  for  next  to 
nothing.  After  an  official's  sudden  fall 
from  power,  his  relatives  often  un- 
loaded their  valuables  in  fear.  When 
new  apartments  became  available,  fam- 
ilies got  rid  of  old  furnishings  too  large 
for  their  cramped  new  quarters.  Those 
in  the  know  scavenged  finds  from  the 
desperate  or  from  rubbish  heaps. 

One  of  these  was  Anatoly  Brus- 
silowsky,  an  artist  born  in 
Odessa.  He  started  collecting 
twenty  years  ago,  when  his  success  in 
the  unofficial  art  world  began  to  pay  off. 
He  sought  out  turn-of-the-century 
pieces  for  his  Moscow  flat  in  an  attempt 
to  re-create  the  warm  atmosphere  he 
remembered  from  his  grandparents' 
home  in  Odessa.  His  first  finds  were  in 
the  dumpsters;  later  he  acquired  things 
from  private  sources.  He  offered  to 
replace  old  furniture  with  new,  or 
traded  food  or  hard  goods  for  things  he 
liked.  "Friends  told  me  it  was  rubbish. 
Officials  called  it  babushka  style."  Now 
his  art  nouveau-appointed  apartment  is 
a  small  oasis  in  the  desert  of  featureless 
urban  flats. 

So  precious  have  those  objects  that 
give  Russians  a  sense  of  roots  become 
that  they  are  virtually  unobtainable 
without  connections.  Those  who  have 
collections  network  and  find  one  anoth- 
er. Bartering  or  buying  from  a  fellow 
aficionado  is  the  best  way  to  acquire  a 
piece.  A  few  kommissionyi  stores  exist — 
consignment  shops  in  which  the  state 
shares  in  the  take.  "But,"  explains  Kse- 
nia  Berczovskaya.  a  Lemngrader.  "the 
state  sets  the  price  on  what  you  brim;  in, 
usually  at  the  lowest  value.  People  try  to 
sell  through  acquaintances.  They  don't 
want  to  lose  the  seven  percent." 

Prerevolutionar)  finds  turn  up  in 
consignment  shops,  but  so  rarely  that 
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the  inventory.  Specialized  items  may  be 
sold  at  auction,  and  anything  good  that 
is  old  commands  a  tidy  sum.  A  tew  flea 
markets  give  people  a  chance  to  rake 
over  well-worn  goods.  The  significance 
of  the  small  but  genuine  collection  of 
cultural  merit  has  at  last  been  officially 
recognized.  In  one  of  the  extraordinary 
turnarounds  common  in  Soviet  life,  a 
precious  extra  room  in  an  apartment 
may  even  be  allotted  a  person  by  the 
state  to  house  a  worthwhile  collection  if 
it  is  registered. 

Ingenuity  and  tolerance  reign  su- 
preme in  the  Soviet  household.  A  lucky 
few  have  several  rooms  to  spread  out  in. 
Most  are  so  cramped  that  every  area  has 
more  than  one  use.  Alex  Gorelik,  an 
engineer  and  rare-books  collector,  and 
his  wife,  Angelina,  decided  to  give  the 
only  bedroom  in  their  small  Moscow 
apartment  to  the  two  children,  a  place 
where  they  could  play  and  do  their 
homework.  Another  room  was  made  a 
study,  and  a  third  became  a  sitting 
room,  with  an  upright  piano  and  books 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  Both  rooms  have 
carpet-covered  daybeds  on  which  the 
grown-ups  sleep  at  night.  In  the 
cramped  kitchen  are  chairs  and  a  table, 
at  which  the  family  eats  and  friends 
trade  stories  until  late  into  the  night. 

For  more  than  one  person,  a  bedroom 
is  generally  provided,  but  rarely  a  sepa- 
rate dining  room.  Repairs  and  such  lux- 
uries as  shelves  and  wallpaper  are  most 
likely  to  be  do-it-yourself  projects. 
Both  workmen  and  acceptable  materi- 
als are  hard  to  come  by.  Any  furnishing 
made  in  the  West  conveys  status. 

The  Russian  home  offers  proof  that 
the  human  spirit  is  irrepressible.  How- 
ever small  the  apartment,  displays  of 
favorite  objects  speak  of  the  interests  of 
the  owners.  These  need  not  be  costly. 
Some  people  simply  take  beauty  where 
they  rind  it.  One  might  make  a  collec- 
tion of  the  wooden  toys  that  Russian 
villagers  fashion — as  has  Elinora  Ber- 
ezhnaya,  a  child  psychiatrist,  who  in  her 
tree  time  travels  to  one  region  after  an- 
other in  search  of  folk  art.  She  started 
buying  at  exhibitions  and  later  began 
seeking  out  artisans'  work  at  the  source, 
m  the  provinces.  On  each  trip  she  buys 
as  much  as  she  can  carry  away  at  one 
time  "I  never  travel  with  empty  suit- 
i  ases  to  till.  That  would  bring  bad  luck. 
I  carry  boxes  and  wrappings  with  me 
and  only  a  lew  personal  things.  I  take 
just  tin  do   \  I'm  wearing.  I  wash  it  in 


the  river,  dry  it,  and  put  it  back  on." 

In  a  country  where  things  of  value  are 
so  few  and  far  between,  most  people  are 
driven  to  get  hold  of  anything  good 
they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  but  a  few 
rebellious  souls  are  more  playful  in  their 
homes.  Vladimir  Rezvin,  a  restoration 
specialist,  has  formed  several  offbeat 
collections  celebrating  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  pop  items  like  banks 
and  paper  fans,  stowing  them  in  a  cou- 
ple of  damp  cellar  rooms  under  his  first- 
floor  flat.  Others  collect  everyday  items 
like  metalware  or  painted  teacups  that 
show  the  colorful  variations  in  even 
mass-produced  wares. 

Some  people  had  the  foresight  to  ac- 
quire paintings  from  the  underground 
community  of  artists  in  the  years  before 
glasnost,  when  their  works  had  no  ap- 
proved worth.  Igor  Sanovich,  a  retired 
Orientalist  at  a  Moscow  institute,  is 
such  a  person.  Now  his  flat,  in  one  of  the 
monolithic  apartment  buildings  that 
ring  the  city,  looks  more  like  an  attic 
than  a  living  space.  He  sits  at  a  desk 
overrun  by  treasures  and  personal  me- 
mentos, puffing  at  his  cigarette.  Across 
the  room  a  small  television  set  peeks  out 
of  a  bookcase  crammed  with  books  and 
small  sculptures.  "When  I  started  col- 
lecting, forty  years  ago,  sometimes  I 
traded  for  things.  There  were  still  an- 
tiques stores  then,  and  curio  shops.  I 
bought  from  painters  before  they  be- 
came famous."  His  collection,  like  that 
of  other  discerning  collectors,  has  in- 
creased greatly  in  value  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  international  art  world  and 
with  the  heightened  value  of  material 
goods  in  a  deeply  troubled  economy. 

The  chockablock  character  of 
most  Russian  homes  suggests 
the  national  dread  of  a  void. 
When  cabinets  are  brimming  over, 
floors  provide  stacked-storage  space. 
Dining  tables  give  up  their  proper  pur- 
pose in  favor  of  display.  Piles  grow. 
Housekeeping  takes  a  backseat  when 
inventories  reach  sizable  proportions. 

Russians  have  always  relished  an  at- 
mosphere of  plenty.  Their  magnificent- 
ly restored  eighteenth-century  palaces 
celebrate  the  glory  of  ornament.  Peter 
the  Great  made  acquisition  and  decora- 
tion fashionable.  His  court  followed 
suit.  His  daughter  Empress  Elizabeth 
bought  so  many  oil  paintings  while  her 
summer  palace  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  was 
being  built  that  in  one  receiving  room 
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the  canvases  were  mounted  on  the  walls 
edge  to  edge  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
their  gilded  frames. 

Nineteenth-century  apartments  and 
houses  were  furnished  as  showplaces, 
with  collections  of  books,  artwork,  and 
souvenirs  of  travels,  as  much  to  impress 
visitors  as  to  provide  comfort.  The 
house  was  divided  between  the  rooms 
for  receiving  guests,  where  beautiful 
objects  were  displayed,  and  the  simpler, 
private  quarters  where  family  members 
ate,  slept,  and  went  about  their  daily 
business.  This  decorative  gap  is  appar- 
ent in  the  restored  homes  of  Tolstoy, 
Chekhov,  and  other  nineteenth-century 
Russian  artists.  Great  prominence  was 
always  given  to  a  library  of  leather- 
bound  classics.  The  nobility  and  mer- 
chant classes  became  so  wealthy  late  in 
the  century  that  they  were  able  to  buy 
up  the  works  of  the  finest  European  art- 
ists. Such  works  later  greatly  enriched 
the  Russian  museums  when  they  were 
confiscated  by  the  state. 

Labels  like  "minimal"  or  "mod- 
ern" have  virtually  no  application 
to  the  character  of  Russian  homes 
today.  Decades  of  deprivation  have 
only  served  to  stoke  the  desire  of  these 
expressive  people  for  more.  Pieces  of 
Russia's  past  always  take  precedence 
over  space.  Families  would  rather  lack 
elbow  room  than  objects  to  enrich  their 
souls  and  please  their  guests.  The  Eng- 
lish writer  Colin  Thubron  describes  this 
distinctively  Russian  materialism  in  his 
book  Where  Nights  Are  Longest  (Atlantic 
Monthly  Press,  1987):  "Objects  may  be 
acquired  with  bitterly  won  time  and 
money.  .  .  .  They  exist  in  the  service  of 
feeling  or  of  friendship:  it  is  a  proud  and 
primitive  state." 

Heavily  padded  front  doors  shut  the 
world  out  of  many  Russian  apartments. 
The  soundproofing  was  a  homemade 
solution  to  the  perils  of  the  not  so  distant 
days  when  walls  and  halls  had  ears.  That 
these  clunky,  quilted-vinyl  portal*  re- 
main suggests  that  people  are  aware  of 
how  Russian  history  has  had  a  habit  of 
repeating  itself.  Behind  them  lies  a  tell- 
ing patchwork  of  domestic  history  cre- 
ated by  individual  Soviet  citizens  who 
now  invite  us  in  to  know  them 
again.  □ 

•»«*  Elizabeth  Gaynor  is  coauthor  of  the 
forthcoming  hook  Russian  Houses  (Stew- 
art, Tabori  &  Chang). 
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If  You  Cant  Keep  a 
TRAVEL  SECRET 

Please 
Read  No  Further 

Sorry  to  introduce  ourselves  in  this  way.  but 
it  has  become  necessary  We  publish  Passport, 
the  confidential  and  privately  circulated 
monthly  newsletter  on  world  travel  It  s  read  by 
discerning  travelers  all  over  the  world  Our 
information  comes  from  carefully  selected  spies 

Each  month  in  this  tersely  written  12  page 
letter,  we  share  new  travel  discoveries  with  our 
members  —  charming  inns,  attractive 
restaurants,  undiscovered  resorts,  places  even 
the  guidebooks  haven't  found  yet.  We  also  warn 
them  about  places  that  are  becoming  spoiled  and 
touristy 

But  neither  we  nor  our  members  want  this 
information  to  become  widely  circulated.  That's 
how  nice  places  become  spoiled  And  that's  why 
we  ask  our  members  to  use  discretion  when 
sharing  information. 

Passport  has  been  quietly  published  for  24 
years  We  rarely  advertise.  And  when  we  do.  it's 
only  in  quality  publications  like  this  one  If  you'd 
like  to. join  us,  a  membership  is  only  $65  a  year. 
Passport  is  an  absolute  gold  mine  of  information. 
Full  refund  if  it's  not  exactly  what  you  expected. 


Yes,  please  enroll  me  as  a  Passport  member. 

□  My  check  for  $65  is  enclosed 

□  Outside  the  USA  (airmail)  $85. 

Name 


Address. 
City 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Produced  by  Passport,  the  monthly  letter  for  Dis 
criminating  Travelers.  For  sample  copies  350  W 
Hubbard  St.,  Chicago.  II.  60610.  (800)  542  6670 


T    HEALTHMATE 

Health  conscious  people  are  concerned 
about  monitoring  and  promoting  their 
own  health  and  well-being  The  Healthmate 
Electronic  Finger  Tip  Blood  Pressure  Mom 
tor  lets  you  monitor  your  blood  pressure 
quickly  and  easily.  Simply  insert  your  left 
finger  into  the  finger  cuff  and  wait  sixty 
seconds  for  the  digital  readout  of  your 
blood  pressure  and  pulse  The  unique  adjus- 
table cuff  fits  all  finger  sizes  Portable  and 
lightweight,  automatically  inflates  and  de- 
flates to  give  blood  pressure  readings  Make 
a  healthy  choice  to  know  the  "score"  Bat- 
tery included  $152.98  ($600)  #A1951 


TO  ORDER:  Send  check  with  item  number  for  total 
amounts,  plus  shipping  &  handling  shown  in  (     ) 
payable  to  H  M  Specialties.  Dcpt  CNYF011;  P0  Box 
1574,  Radio  City  Sta.,  NY,  NY  10101.  or  call  TOLL 
FREE  1-800-456-2434  We  honor  MasterCard/Visa 
Sorry,  no  foreign  or  CO  0.  orders. 
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The  real  goal  of  the  museum 
By      Thomas      Hoving 


How  would  you  like  to 
be  an  art-museum 
director  these  days?  It 
is  a  great  job  if  you  love  prob- 
lems. Expenses  are  escalating. 
Building  and  renovating  costs 
are  soaring.  Employees  are 
pressuring  for  decent  salaries. 
As  for  acquisitions,  forget  it, 
unless  your  institution  hap- 
pens to  have  roughly  a  hun- 
dred million  dollars  a  year  set 
aside  only  for  enlarging  the 
collection. 

The  art-museum  business  in 
America  is  in  something  of  a 
crisis,  in  part  owing  to  finan- 
cial difficulties,  in  larger  part 
to  loss  of  purpose.  In  all  too 
many  art  museums  there  has 
been  a  severe  diminution  of 
will  and  credibility.  Too  many 
of  them  are  running  on  "auto- 
matic drive"  with  little  cre- 
ativity or  gumption  left.  A 
bunker  mentality  prevails  thai 
is  corrosive  noi  the  in 

stitutions  thems<  l\  es  bui 
the  visiting  publii 

A  series  of  refi  >i  in  .  and  dis- 
tiix  t  (  hanges  in  philosophy 
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are  needed — and  soon.  Here 
are  a  few  suggestions: 

Do  away  with  those  glitzy 
private  galas  and  parties — 
the  kind  the  Metropolitan 
launched  so  many  times  dur- 
ing the  eighties  and  that  have 
tarnished  art  museums  as  a 
whole  across  the  country.  The 
paltry  revenues  gained  from 
renting  the  museum  out  to 
questionable  "society"  events 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  noi- 
some lasting  image. 

Reexamine  the  "blockbust- 
er," which  is  fast  becoming  a 
cliche,  a  dull,  repetitive,  often 
incomprehensible,  and  overly 
expensive  effort  at  dazzlc- 
ment.  How  many  Impression- 
ist shows  can  we  tolerate? 
How  many  old-master  exhibi- 
tions— with  hardly  a  decent  or 
exciting  old  master — really  are 
in<  essary  for  sc  holarship?  The 
blo<  kbuster  was  invented  to 
1  •  ing  to  the  United  States 
ures  we  absolutely  did 
tve  ("1  he  I  reasure 
"t  Britain"  and  "I  i- 
ol  Painters,"  foi 


example)  or  to  show  works  of 
art  from  places  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  go  to 
("The  Sculpture  of  Indonesia" 
or  "The  Art  of  Pala  India").  If 
the  dinosaur  must  stumble  on, 
then  energize  it.  Let's  have  a 
series  from  Eastern  Europe, 
where  the  art  has  been  inacces- 
sible for  half  a  century.  Now 
seems  the  moment,  too,  for  a 
great,  exciting,  comprehen- 
sive exhibition  on  American 
art.  We  have  not  had  a  thor- 
ough stock-taking  for  years, 
especially  in  sculpture  and  the 
decorative  arts. 

Most  important,  museums 
need  to  improve  relations  with 
the  public.  During  the  1980s, 
all  too  many  museums  were 
content  merely  to  ride  the 
wave  of  the  art  boom.  They 
ignored  or  forgot  the  basic 
rule  of  the  business,  which  is 
to  teach  the  public  about  the 
permanent  collections  and  to 
encourage,  in  continually  cre- 
ative ways,  audiences  to  come 
to  the  institution. 

I  c.K  hing  about  the  collet  - 
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tions  does  not  mean  assaulting 
the  public  with  stodgy  schol- 
arship, arcane  art-historical 
jargon,  or  cult  talk.  Quite  the 
opposite.  It  means  talking  di- 
rectly and  simply  to  the 
masses  in  their  own  language. 
It  means  teaching  what  artistic 
quality  is  all  about,  why  one 
work  by  one  artist  is  more 
successful  than  another — what 
is  good,  better,  best.  Mu- 
seums must  remind  the  public 
what  art  is.  They  cannot  as- 
sume that  everybody  who 
walks  through  the  doors  un- 
derstands anything  about  art. 

I  do  not  want  to  oversimpli- 
fy— the  agenda  for  the  art  mu- 
seum of  the  1990s  is  so  com- 
plex it  boggles  the  mind — but 
the  top  priority  has  to  be,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  decade  or  more, 
education.  What  should  the 
principal  goal  of  any  educa- 
tional program  by  any  art  mu- 
seum be?  It  boils  down  to  one, 
simple  thing — inducing  people 
to  have  a  love  affair  with  art. 
With  art,  love  is  the  bottom 
line.  [  1 
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The  Perfect  Car 
For  The  '90s. 


The  1991  Buick 
Park  Avenue  Ultra. 


After  driving  the  new  Park  Avenue 
Ultra,  the  editors  of  Motor  Trend 
concluded,  "Buick  may  have  created 
the  perfect  car  for  the  '90s." 

Drive  it  yourself,  and  you  may 
conclude  that  we've  created  the 
perfect  car  for  you. 


«  Buick  engineers  have  come  up 
with  one  of  the  quietest,  tightest  and 
smoothest-operating  luxury  sedans 
we've  ever  driven."  —Motor  Trend 

«  Ample  innovation  plus  excellent 
design,  engineering,  and  execution 
at  an  expected  price  .  . ." 

—  Motor  Trend 

<<  .  .  .  highway-speed  passing 
seemed  effortless.'* 
— Automobile  Magazine 

«  Buick  focused  considerable  ergo- 
nomic  study  on  the  interior,  and  it 

shows."  —Car  and  Driver 


«  Just  sitting  in  the  Park  Avenue's 
roomy  interior  is  pleasing." 

—  Car  and  Driver 


buick: 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


«...  a  fine  blend  of  slippery  aero- 
dynamics (0.31  Cd)  and  traditional 
American  dress  up."  —MotorTrend 

«.  .  .  a  first-rate  tourer ..." 


-  Automobile 
Magazine 


170  hp 

3800  Vt 

"The  transmission  works  like  a 
dream  .  .  .  the  Park  Avenue  seems  a 
class  apart."  —  AutoWeek 

"More  impressive  than  a  long  list  of 
amenities  is  the  new  Park  Avenue's 
fine  attention  to  detail  .  .  .  You  get 
the  same  impression  of  quality 
when  you  drive  the  car." 
—  Car  and  Driver 

Your  Buick  dealer  can  arrange  a 
test  drive,  or  call  1-800-3PARK  AVE 
for  more  information. 
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INTRODUCING 

THE  MADEMOISELLE  COLLECTION 

18K  GOLD  FINE  TIMEPIECES 

Par  exemple: 
I  BLACK  LACQUER  AND 

MOTHER-OF-PEARL  FACE. 
'''   <  SWISS  QUARTZ  MOVEMENT. 

INTERNATIONAL  GUARANTEE. 


LE  TEMPS 


CHAN 

AT  O  BOLT  ,   ,    IES,  SELECTED  SPECIALTY  STORES  AND  FINE  JEWELERS. 
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THE  BUGATTI  ROYALE:  THE  MYTH  VS.  THE  MACHINE 
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WHAT  MAKES  THIS  CAR  SO  VALUABLE? 


GEOFFREY  BEENE, 
AMERICA'S  MOST  INVENTIVE  DESIGNER 
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The  Perfect  Ca 


The  1991  Buick 
Park  Avenue  Ultra. 


After  driving  the  new  Park  Avenue  Ultra,  the 
editors  of  Motor  Trend  concluded,  "Buick 
may  have  created  the  perfect  car  for  the  '90s." 
After  you  drive  it,  you  may  conclude  that 
we've  created  the  perfect  car  for  you . 

H  Buick  engineers  have  come  up  with  one 
of  the  quietest,  tightest  and  smoothest 
operating  luxury  sedans  we've  ever 

driven.  99  —Motor  Trend 

H  Buick  focused  considerable  ergonomic 
study  on  the  interior,  and  it  shows.  9  9 

—  Car  and  Driver 


«...  a  luxurious  cell  with  enough  style, 
comfort,  performance  and  image  to  stroke 
your  ego  and  keep  you  isolated  from  the 
steaming  traffic,  rudeness  and  downright 
craziness  that  is  today's  driving  environ- 
ment. **  —Motor  Trend 


ff  The  transmission  works  like  a  dream 
the  Park  Avenue  seems  a  class  apart.  ** 

— AutoWeek 


H  Buick  has  hit  on  a  fine  blend  of  slipper  | 
aerodynamics  (0.31  Cd)  and  traditiona 
American  dress  up .  *  *  —  Motor  Trend 

i 

H  Just  sitting  in  the. 
Park  Avenue's  room} 
interior  is  pleasing.  W 

—  Car  and  Driver 


Leather  in  the  seating  areas 
is  standard  on 
Park  Avenue  Ultra. 


ia~. 


dr  The  '90s. 


4's  get  it  together,  .buckle  up.  ©1990  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved  Park  Avenue  is  a  registered  trademark  of  GM  Corp.  !  ~j 


highway-speed  passing  seemed 
effortless.  99 

— Automobile  Magazine 


The  tuned-port  injection 
3800  V6  produces 
1 70  horsepower. 

More  impressive  than  a  long  list  of 
Lenities  is  the  new  Park  Avenue's  fine 

ention  to  detail  .  .  .  You  get  the  same 
bression  of  quality  when  you  drive  the 
|.J$  —Car  and  Driver 

.  .  ample  innovation  plus  excellent 
ign,  engineering,  and  execution  at  an 
)ected price  .  .  .99  —Motor Trend 


We  invite  you  to  call  1-800-3PARK  AVE  for 
more  information,  or  see  your  Buick  dealer 
and  test-drive  the  new  Park  Avenue  Ultra: 
the  Great  American  Beauty. 


The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 
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Van  Cleef  &  Arpels 

The  Signature  of  Great  Jewelry 

New  York  744  Fifth  Ave.  1001?  (212)  6,44-9500  Beverly  Hills  300  North  Rodeo  Drive  90210  (213)  276-1161 
Palm  Beach  249  Worth  Ave.  33480^07)  6J5-6767  Honolulu  Shop  C-112-B  2301  Kalakaua  Ave.  96815  (808)  923-5889 
Par  fe|ft%,    Cannes  Moite   Carlo  Geneva  Tokyo  Osaka  Hong     Kong 
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RARE  THREE  COLOR  BISCUIT  PORCELAIN  FIGURE 

OF  KUAN  TI,  THE  GOD  OF  WAR. 

Of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  A.D.  1662-1722 

Height:  123/*  inches 

Ex  collection:  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 

Described  in  "Chinese  Pottery  and  Porcelain" 

in  the  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Collection,  Vol.  II, 

No.  1199. 

Exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  for 

more  than  one  quarter  of  a  century 


S^alpkS^J^hait  Galleries 

t  '  ,'•  ESTABLISHED  1910  f*  M  j^Q 


WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 


12  East  56th  St/I^feM*  ,10022  •  Tel:  212-758-0937  •  Cables:  "RALIMA"  New  York 

:"'"§-  Fm:  212-319-0471 
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Introducing 
the  most  revolutionary 
complex  weVe  ever  created. 
And  we  can  prove  it. 


A 


dvanced  Night  Repair 

Protective  Recovery  Complex 

Use  it  Daily. 

And  help  prevent  environmental  damage: 
ultraviolet  rays  and  free  radicals  that  can 
cause  as  much  as  80%  of  premature  aging. 

Use  it  Nightly. 

While  you  sleep,  it  will  replenish  your  skin's 
natural  protectants,  soothe  daily  irritation.  It's 
so  unique  it's  patented  into  the  21st  century. 

The  proof  is  in  the  testing.  After  ten  weeks, 
you  could  see  a  40%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  little  lines;  84%  increase 
in  moisturization.  Advanced  Night  Repair 
has  been  shown  to  be  three  times  more 
effective  than  original  Night  Repair  in 
helping  skin  recover  from  the  effects  of 
daily  environmental  exposure. 

ESTEE  LAUDER 


CONTENTS/      FEBRUARY       19  91 

43  SAVE  THE  BREED     Can  Poland's  peerless  Arabian  horses  survive  capitalism?,  by  Gregory  Wierzynski 

48  THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  VOLCANO      Taking  shape  high  in  Arizona,  a  magic,  massive  work  of  art,  by  James  Lewis 

52  THE  DIGNITY  OF  CLAUSHOLM     Danish  baroque — unlike  any  other  kind — restored  to  perfection,  by  Hathaway  Hardy 

56  CALIFORNIA  FOOD  MEETS  CALIFORNIA  WINE     Matches  fit  for  gourmet  heaven,  by  Eunice  Fried 

64  MR.  WILDERNESS     His  gadgets  for  backcountry  skiing  are  not  just  brilliant — they  save  lives,  by  Peter  Iseman 

66  THE  HOT  NEWCOMERS     The  thrilling  art  of  the  Takdcs  Quartet  recharges  a  lofty  art  form,  by  Charles  Michener 

70  GEOFFREY  BEENE!     A  look  at  the  career  of  a  master  in  top  form,  by  Mary  Peacock 

78  THE  TEN  MOST  EXPENSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHS     No,  you  can't  judge  by  price  tag,  but  .  .  .  ,  by  Peter  C.Jones 

82  MYTH  VS.  MACHINE     To  grasp  the  Bugatti  Royale's  mystique,  forget  about  driving  a  car,  by  Stephan  Wilkinson 
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16  LETTERS     Que  viva  Mexico!;  a  bone  to  pick  with  Turkey 

18  CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE     February  is  a  month  for  lovers — of  great  movies,  great  Scotties,  and  more 

21  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD     The  inside  track  on  art,  living,  and  entertainment  from  the  four  corners  of  our  globe 

34  AUCTIONS     For  sale:  the  contents  of  42  Berkeley  Square  (including  two  Turners) 

36  PEOPLE     A  salute  to  Walter  Annenberg  and  four  others  whose  life's  work  embodies  the  very  ideal  of  the  connoisseur 

92  SCANDALS     An  irascible  Frenchman  eyes  a  $7  million  Annunciation  and  cries,  "('accuse!" 

96  COLLECTING     What  is  the  very  soul  of  romance?  An  antique  diamond  brooch 

98  I  UAVLLINE     How  to  ride  the  American  rails  in  style — and  on  your  own  schedule 

196  MY  I.Yl      The  Getty  Follies,  Part     .  .  (but  who's  counting?).  A  true  story,  by  Thomas  Hoving 
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This  face  could  stop  a  crowd... 


BARRY  FLANAGAN 


UNICORN.  1983       GILDED  BRONZE 


and  will. 


GALLERY  EXHIBITION  CATALOGUE  TWENTY-  FIVE  DOLLARS 


LANDAU     FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKFTSTREET   WEST    ■    MONTREAL.    CANADA    H3G    1K4    ■    TEL     514-849-3311    "FAX     514-289-9448 
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Okay,  this  is  a  performance  luxury  s 


around  you  Very  gracious.  -y 


.1 


Ksa^ftws 


Automatic  temperature  control  Automatic  sunroof.  Tw&rwer  memory  steering 

•    •  V.         '     -    ■  "-v»  \A    \v  -..     ■ 

wheel  and  seat  control  Bose®  Audio  System.  Everything  ■■>— ,    • 

You  know,  these  lines  are  very  graceful.  M ^clutter:  -, ;  ;'■.. 

Form  follows  function  follows  form,  as  they  say ;..-    ':-■  y  ■  . 

So,  what  is  that  nice  hum  lhear?It\  either  me  or  the  278  hp  V8  engine. 

To  find  out  more  about  or  test  drive  the  Infiniti  Q45  performance  luxury  sedan, 

call  1800-826-6500  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Infiniti  dealer. 
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Selected  by  Road  &  Track  Magazine  as  one  of  the  Ten  Best  Cars  In  The  World. 
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Books  shown 
smaller  than 
actual  size. 


Own  one  of  these  leather-bound  books 
for  only  $4.95. .  .the  price  of  a  paperback! 

THE  100  GREATEST  BOOKS  EVER  WRITTEN 


The  finest  edition  you  can  find  of  Moby 
Dick  is  the  great  Easton  Press  leather- 
bound  edition.  Now  you  can  have  this 
luxurious  book  (a  wonderful  value  at  its 
regular  price  of  $36.50)  for  the  price 
of  a  paperback— only  $4.95— with  no 
obligation  to  buy  any  other  book.  You 
can  keep  Moby  Dick  for  $4.95  forever! 


Why  is  The  Easton  Press  making  this, 
dare  we  say  it,  whale  of  a  deal?  Because  we 
think  you'll  be  delighted  and  astonished 
when  you  see  the  quality  of  your  first  Eas- 
ton Press  leather-bound  edition.  When  you 
feel  the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  hold  the 
heft  of  the  book.  When  you  look  at  the 
beauty  of  the  binding,  and  see  the  gleam  of 
the  22kt  gold  inlaid  on  the  spine! 

Frankly,  we  are  hoping  you  will  be  so 
taken  with  this  first  volume  that  you  will 
want  to  own  additional  leather-bound  edi- 
tions from  The  100  Greatest  Books  Ever 
Written.  But  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 
do  so. 

Replace  those  paperbacks 

and  forgotten  best  sellers 

with  leather-bound  classics! 

There's  a  time  in  your  life  when  you  will  want 
to  replace  your  paperbacks  and  forgotten 
best  sellers  with  a  library  of  beautiful  and 


The 

first  book 

is  yours  to 

keep 

for  only 


important  books.  That's  what  a  great  library 
is  all  about. . .  books  so  magnificent  that  they 
are  your  pride  and  joy... a  statement  about 
you.  And  a  library  of  leather-bound  books  is 
the  best  of  all. 


Each  book  bound  in 

genuine  leather 

with  accents  of 

22kt  gold. 

Real  Value! 

The  books  in  this  collection  are  a  genuine 
value,  not  cheap  reprints.  Not  poor-quality 
editions  in  imitation  leather.  Easton  Press 
editions  are  the  real  thing.  Real  leather  edi- 
tions of  the  finest  quality.  Heirloom  books 
elegantly  bound  and  printed  on  acid-free 
paper  so  that  they  will  last  for  generations. 
Yet  the  cost  is  not  expensive.  For  little 
more  than  the  price  of  ordinary-looking 
hardcover  books  you  can  own  these 
extraordinary  editions  —  books  that  are 
admired  and  collected  in  131  countries 
around  the  world.  Books  that  you  will  be 
proud  to  display  in  your  home  —  forever! 

Classics  by  Bronte.  Dickens. 
Dostoyevsky.  Shakespeare.  Twain. 

Who  remembers  most  of  yesterday's  best 
sellers?  You  can  be  sure  the  world  will  never 
forget  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Milton. 
Dostoyevsky.  Dickens.  Tolstoy.  Twain.  These 
are  the  greatest  authors  of  all  time  —  rep- 
resented here  by  their  greatest  works!  (We 
include  a  list  of  all  the  titles  with  your  $4.95 
book;  you  then  get  to  choose  which  books 
you  want  to  receive!) 

ttach  volume  is  custom-bound  for  you. 

You  don't  see  luxurious  leather-bound  hooks 
in  most  homes,  v\  Inch  is  all  the  more  reason 
you'll  be  proud  to  see  them  in  yours!  Nor  do 
you  see  these  Easton  Press  leather  editions 
for  sale  in  bookstores.  They  are  made  mail- 
able direelK  to  you  —  with  no  bookstore 
mark-up  and  no  distribution  excesses.  This 
is  wli.il  lets  us  keep  the  price  low  and  the 
qualitv  high. 


Superior  craftsmanship  and  materials  go 
into  each  Easton  Press  edition.  Premium- 
qualitx  leather.  Acid-neutral  paper.  Gilded 
page  ends.  Satin  ribbon  page  markers. 
Moire  fabric  endsheets.  Superb  illustra- 
tions. Hubbed  spines  accented  with  pre- 
cious 22kt  gold. 

At  just  $4.95  you  hate  nothing  to  lose! 

Own  Moby  Dick  lor  $4.95.  For  the  price  of  a 
paperback,  own  this  luxurious  edition  out- 
right. Then,  whether  you  buy  anything  fur- 
ther is  entirely  up  to  you.  Obviously,  you  get 
this  book  for  a  fraction  of  what  it  costs  us  to 
make.  We  do  so  in  confidence  that  you  will 
be  truly  impressed. 

To  take  us  up  on  this  unusual  opportunity, 
simply  call  us,  toll  free,  at  the  number 
shown,  or  mail  the  reservation  application 
below. 
CALL  TOLL  FREE:  1-800-367-4534 


t  1990  MBI 

Reservation  Application 

The  Easton  Press 
47  Richards  \\cntie 
Norwalk.  Conn.  0(iH.17 

Yes. ..send  mj  leather-hound  edition  of  Mobj 
Dick  for  me  to  keep  forever  al  just  $4.95 . .  and 
reserve  m>  subscription  to  The  ioo  Greatest 
Books  Ever  Written.  Ill  like  this  hook,  send  me 
further  editions  at  the  rate  of  one  per  month  al 
$36.50*  each— with  this  price  held  firm  lor  the 
nexl  two  lull  years! 

I  understand  you  will  send  nte  a  lisl  ol  all  the 
lilies  in  the  collection.  I  can  tell  you  which,  it 
any.  i  do  not  want,  and  I  am  tree  lo  tell  you  then 
lo  send  me  no  further  hooks  al  all  If  thai  is  m\ 
decision  I  ma>  return  au\  hook  w  itliin  30  days 
for  a  refund,  and  either  parl\  ma\  cancel  this 
subscription  agreement  al  anj  time. 

Here's  how  I  waul  to  pa}  lor  mj  $4.95  Mob} 
Dick  and  future  volumes  (unless  I  tell  you  to 
cancel): 

\is\  i    MasterCard      \merlcan  Express      Diners  Club 

Credit  c.iinl  M<>  Expiration  Date 

□  I  prefer  lo  pa}  bj  check.  ($4.95  enclosed) 
Name — 


\tldress 


Cltj 


State 


Zip. 


Signature 

All  orders  subject  to  acceptance 
•Plus  $2.95  per  book  for  shipping  and  handling  any  applicable  sales 
tax  will  be  billed 
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37   East   12tk   Street 
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CONNOISSEUR 


Founded  in  1901,  CONNOISSEUR  was  ac- 
quired  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  in  1927. 
It  is  published  monthly  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
(heat  Britain  by  Hearst  Magazines  Division 
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Robert  Lyn  Nelson 


Chez  Paul  Olowalu 

by 

Robert  Lyn 

Nelson. ' 

24  x  16  inches. 

Mixed-media 

limited  edition 

of  475. 

@  1990  Robert  Lyn 
Nelson 


From  the  artist  who  sets  the  standards  by 
which  other  marine-life  art  is  judged. 

"Chez  Paul  Olowalu" 

A  few  miles  southeast  of  Lahaina,  in  the  coastal  village  of  Olowalu,  sits  a 
wonderful  French  restaurant,  Chez  Paul.  Just  off  shore  lies  one  of  Maui's 
finest  diving  sites.  Both  are  personal  favorites  of  the  artist,  who  has 
commemorated  them  in  this  charming  image.  Originally  commissioned  by 
the  restaurant's  owner  and  now  available  as  a  mixed-media  limited  edition. 
To  order,  please  call  toll-free  1-800-228-2006. 

OCEAN  ART  FESTIVAL '91 

January  1 1  -  March  31  •  Lahaina,  Maui 

May  17-18  •  San  Francisco  at  the  corner  of  Beach  and  Hyde 

May  31-  June  1  •  Fashion  Island,  Newport  Beach 

Don't  miss  this  comprehensive  exhibition  of  Nelson's  work. 

Our  most  popular  show  of  the  year. 

Call  the  location  nearest  you  for  information. 

Lahaina  Galleries 

Maui  SOI  667-21 52  •  The  Big  Island  of  Hawaii  808-885-7244 
Newjx    Beach  714-72 1-91 17  •  San  Francisco  415-749-1000 
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LETTER^ 


The  arts  of  Mexico  and  Turkey 


Ole 

I  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  Pete  Hamill's 
sweeping  review  of  the  Met's 
presentation  of  Mexican  art 
[October  1990].  Of  course, 
much  more  could  have  been 
said  and.  judging  from  the 
editing,  probably  was.  but 
Hamill  gave  a  comprehensive 
picture,  which  communicated 
knowledge,  enthusiasm,  and  a 
genuine  sense  ot  involvement 
with  Mexico  and  its  expres- 
sion via  art.  Definitely  simpa- 
tico.  and  a  refreshing  breath 
from  Tlaloc.  who  can  always 
wash  away  dry  art  talk. 

FREDERICK  A.  USHER 
Santa  Barbara,  California 

Pete  Hamill's  article  on  the  ex- 
hibition "Mexico:  Splendors 
ot  Thirty  Centuries'"  should 
have  mentioned  that  the  show 
can  also  be  seen  at  the  San  An- 
tonio Museum  of  Art  (April  6 
to  August  4,  1991)  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  (September  12  to  Decem- 
ber 29,  1991). 

MARGARET  BLAGG, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 
Texas  Association  of  Museums 
Austin.  Texas 

Mexico  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant art  resource  for  the  last 
3,000  years,  still  is.  and  will 
continue  to  be.  Pete  Hamill 
points  out  that  the  exhibition 
at  the  Met  could  have  filled 
four  times  the  space,  which 
even  then  would  not  be 
enough.  Any  Mexican-art 
show  trying  to  include  all  eras 
would  seem  incomplete,  for 
there  is  so  much  material  all 
over  the  world.  Mr.  Hamill 
will  agree  that  the  most  im- 
portant pre-Columbian  trea- 
sures and  many  colonial  ones 
cannot  be  transported. 

As  for  contemporary  art — 
when  the  show  "abruptly 
ends" — it  too  would  need  a 
i^re.it  de  ii  I  A  room,  tor  almost 
every  lr.  n  lias  in 

some  measure  inherited  the 
ins. 


Some  are  known;  most  are  un- 
known, like  the  anonymous 
Balsas  painters,  like  me,  who 
work  with  handmade  paper, 
the  same  as  the  pre-Colum- 
bian amate  (tree  crust)  paper. 
On  amate  paper  I  paint  por- 
traits ol  Mexicans,  all  artists 
themselves,  at  their  work — 
making  or  selling  all  kinds  of 
crafts,  from  baskets,  dolls,  or 
pillows  to  items  like  stuffed 
hummingbirds,  for  good  luck. 

I  feel  I  inherited  my  skills 
from  my  great-grandpa  the  ar- 
chitect Don  Juan  Agea,  whose 
portrait  by  Juan  Cordero  is  at 
the  Iturbide  Museum,  in  Mex- 
ico City.  Cordero  also  por- 
trayed my  great-great-grand- 
pa and  -grandma,  whose  por- 
traits are  in  the  Chapultepec 
Castle  museum. 

The  astonishing  article  in 
the  same  issue  about  art 
smugglers  reminds  me  of  our 
own  art-smuggling  problems. 
I  )o  you  know  about  the  Mexi- 
can who  stole  an  Aztec  codex 
trom  a  Paris  museum  in  order 
to  place  it  in  a  Mexi<  an 
museum? 

M  >M  l  PI   MAYMI 
San  feronimo,  A/<  xico 


Who  Is  the 
Rightful  Heir? 

The  article  in  your  October  is- 
sue about  smuggling  antiqui- 
ties out  ot  Turkey  reads  as  if 
the  Turks  have  some  moral 
right  to  them.  Those  despoil- 
ers  of  Constantinople  and  of 
Santa  Sophia  (both  still  de- 
spoiled) were  barbarians 
somewhere  to  the  north  of 
China  when  the  works  in 
question  were  created,  and 
they  have  no  conceivable  mor- 
al right  to  their  possession. 
Unsavory  as  may  be  the  cast 
of  characters  laid  out  in  the  ar- 
ticle, I  would  submit  that  the 
culture  the  smuggled  antiqui- 
ties represent  is  the  rightful 
heir,  not  Turkish  culture.  The 
situation  is  in  no  way  as  clear 
as  you  paint  it. 

ROBERTJ.  THOMAS 
Lilbum,  ( Georgia 

Accommodation 
in  Krakow 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  picky,  I 
would  like  to  inform  Mr. 
I  loving  that  in  his  excellent 
article  on  Krakow,  Poland 


[November],  he  has  made  one 
mistake. 

In  an  otherwise  factual  arti- 
cle, he  states:  "Travelers  .  .  . 
have  their  choice  of  two  mod- 
ern hotels,  the  Cracovia  .  .  . 
and  the  new  Forum.  .  .  .  The 
Cracovia  ...  is  somewhat  de- 
pressing. .  .  .  No  'little  hotel' 
in  the  Old  Town  is  up  to 
snuff." 

Having  just  returned  from 
Krakow,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  the  newly  refurbished,  and 
very  elegant,  Grand  Hotel.  It 
is  in  every  way  a  four-star  ho- 
tel, located  one  block  from 
Rynek  Glowny. 

MAXWELL  G.  BILSKY 
Harrisonburg ,  Virginia 

Ship  Models 

I  was  disappointed  in  your  ar- 
ticle on  ship-model  collecting, 
by  Laura  Cerwinske  [Novem- 
ber]. Apart  from  the  obvious 
omission  of  my  gallery,  sev- 
eral other  galleries  were  not 
mentioned,  including  Quester 
Gallery,  P.O.  Box  446,  Ston- 
ington,  CT  06378;  Lannan 
Ship  Model  Gallery,  58 
Thayer  Street,  Boston,  MA 
02118;  David  Air,  8  Beach 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10013; 
and  the  largest  ship-model 
dealer  in  the  world,  Lang- 
ford's  Marine  Antiques,  The 
Plaza,  535  King's  Road,  Chel- 
sea, London  SW10  OSZ.  All 
of  these  galleries  specialize  in 
different  types  of  ship  models. 
Some  do  custom  commis- 
sions, some  do  sailors'  models 
(folk-art  style),  and  some  do 
models  for  restaurants.  All 
deal  with  collectors  at  all  levels. 

GREGG  K.  DIETRICH 
San  Francisco  Ship  Model 

Gallery,  Inc. 
1089  Madison  Avenue 

New  York,  NY  10028 

•"•«►   Letters  to  the  Editor,  with 

the  writer's  name  ami  address, 
should  he  setit  to  Letters  Editor, 
C  'onnoisseur,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Letters 
may  he  edited  in  the  interest  of 
•■pace  and  clarity. 
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SMALLBONE 


HAND  MADE  IN  ENGLAND 

exclusively  through  Smallbone  showrooms 

150  EAST  58TH  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10155.  Telephone:  (212)  486  4530   •   315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90048.  Telephone:  (213)  550  7299 

CHEVY  CHASE  PLAZA,  5301  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.W.,  SUITE  110,  WASHINGTON  DC  20015.  Telephone:  (202)  537  3565 

34  EAST  PUTNAM  AVENUE,  GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT  06830.  Telephone:  (203)  869  0619 

For  your  122  page  $10.00  full  color  catalog  of  Kitchens,  Bedrooms  and  Bathrooms  phone:  (212)  t»<>  4530  or  (213)  550  7299  (Wrsi  Coast), 
alternatively,  send  $10.00  to:  Smallbone  Inc.,  555  Theodore  Fremd  Avenue,  Suite  B204,  Rye,  NY  10580 
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Address 
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Zip  Code 
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E 


lizabeth  Gage 
rises  to  the  occasion  of 
Valentine's  Day  with 
a  choice  of  heartfelt 
jewels.  Call  her  in 
London:  071  499- 
2879;  fax:  071 
495-  4550. 


eauport  is  a 
fantastic,  forty-room 
house  in  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts ,  filled 
with  brilliantly  dis- 


played antiques.  A 
book  setting  forth  its 
potent  charms  is  just 
published  by  David 
R.  Godine($40). 


T 


he  riveting 
fodie  Foster,  absent 
from  the  screen  since 
her  Oscar-winning 
performance  in  The 
Accused,  returns  in  the 
thriller  The  Silence  of 
the  Lambs,  locked  in 
a  deadly  battle  of 
wits  with  a  wicked 
psychiatrist. 


A 


live  with 
words,  noises,  and  the 
many  different  effects 
of  light."  "Robert 
Wilson's  Vision," a 
retrospective  of  objects, 
draivings,  and  paint- 
ings, promises,  like  his 
stage  work,  to  be  haunt 
ingly  unlike  anyone 
else's.  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  February 
6- April  21. 


n  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, the  Antiques 
Forum  (February  3-8) 
brings  together  scholars 
and  amateurs  eager  to 
learn  about  our  decora- 
tive heritage  (804-220- 
7255). 


IX 
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FEBRUARY 


,«  /#60  young 
Thomas  Nasi,  later  a 
savage  caricaturist  oj 
the  Gilded  Age,  cov- 
ered a  boxing  match  in 
England  between  a 
Yankee  and  a  Brit.  The 
sketches  he  did  of  it  for 
a  newspaper  make  for  a 
lively  show  at  the  Hunt- 
ington Library,  in  San 
Marino,  California, 
January  15-May  12. 


sung  to  brooding  perfec- 
tion by  Hakan  Hage- 
gard  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra 
under  Mstislav  Rostro- 
povich.  At  the  Kenne- 
dy Center  (February  7, 
H,  9,  12;  202-467- 
4600)  and  Carnegie 
Hall  (February  II; 
212-247-7X00). 


elgium  j  best. 
Manon.  Its  thin- 
shelled,  handmade  cho- 
colates, creamily  light 
and  bitterly  dark,  with 
ravishing  fillings,  are 
shaped  in  antique 
molds.  Bergdorf  Good- 
man, Neiman  Marcus, 
C jump's,  and  other 
posh  places. 


H 


ushf  On  fitr- 
lough  from  Mozart, 
Verdi,  et  al.,  the  ad- 
venturous Houston 
Grand  Opera  strikes 
out  for  the  unknown 
with  the  world  premiere 
oj  Ghost  Stories. 
Spellbinder  in  charge: 
Meredith  Monk,  high 
priestess  of  the  1'riBc- 
Ca  avant-garde. 
(Opens  February  22. 
Box  office:  800-828- 
ARTS;  in  Houston. 
713-227-ARTS.) 


erriers  hare  al- 
ways been  tops  at  the 
Westminster  Kennel 
Club  Dog  Show,  now 
1 15  years  old.  Hear 
them  bark  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  in 
New  York,  February 
11-12. 
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Rediscover  it  soon.  The 
classic  Mediterranean 
on  the  all-suite  ships  that  are  the  new  classic 
in  cruising.  In  fact.  TRAVEL  &  LEISURE  said 
Seabourn  is  "now  the  one  to  beat!'  To  the 
Mediterranean  March  27  through  Oct  27, 
1991.  Boarding  in  Lisbon,  Nice,  Venice, 
Civitavecchia  (for  Rome).  Piraeus,  Barcelona 
or  Valencia.  You  may  even  get  to  visit 
such  seldom-visited  ports  as  Portoferraio, 
Coullioure,  Menorca,  Ithaca  and  more.  Cruises 
of  varying  lengths  from  7  to  14  days  or  longer. 
For  reservations  call  your  travel  professional. 
Or  for  a  complimentary  52  page  brochure  call 
or  w  rite  Seabourn  Cruise  Line,  55  Francisco 
St,  San  Francisco,  CA  94133  (415)  391-7444. 
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GALLERIES 


Big  Apple  Art 

nee  again, 
Manhattan's 
cavernous 
Seventh 
Regiment 
Armory,  on 
Park  Ave- 
nue, will  be  turned  over  (Feb- 
ruary 14  to  19)  to  art. 

"Naturally,  we're  ner- 
vous," says  O.  Kelley  Ander- 
son, Jr.,  the  director  of  Coe 
Kerr  Gallery,  who  is  running 
the  Art  Show.  "Standards  are 
more  important  than  ever. 
High  quality  and  historical 
diversity  give  the  show  its 
uniqueness.  We  are  demon- 
strating excellence." 

To  get  one  of  the  sixty-four 
booths,  a  participant  must  be  a 
member  of  the  picky  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca (ADAA),  which  has  only 
133  members.  ADAA  mem- 
bership is  by  invitation  only, 
and  candidates  must  have  been 
in  business  for  at  least  five 
years  and  demonstrate  exper- 
tise in  their  field  even  to  be 
considered.  Critics  accuse  the 
ADAA  of  being  a  New  York- 
oriented  club.  Defenders  point 
out  that  it  is  serious  about 
maintaining  standards  of  con- 
loisseurship  and  ethical  busi- 
ness practices  in  an  unregu- 
ated  industry. 

The  Art  Show  began  in 
1989  as  a  reaction  against  the 
mction  houses.  It  allowed  a 
wider  audience  a  glimpse  of 
vorks  usually  kept  in  the  deal- 
ers' back  rooms.  That  first 
.how  was  a  smash:  close  to 
17,000  people  visited  it  and 
ought  some  $30  million 
orth  of  art,  with  the  Henry 
treet  Settlement  House  get- 
ing  some  of  the  proceeds 

At  last  year's  show,  sales 
[vere  up  but  attendance  was 
lown  by  14  percent.  Some 
:ritics  also  grumbled  that  de- 
[pite  a  few  brilliant  presenta- 
ions — the  Pace  Gallery's  Du- 
puffet  show  was  a  standout — 
here  were  too  many  dull, 


Top:  New  York's  Art 
Show  offers  paintings 
by  artists  from 
Rembrandt  to  Basquiat. 
Leji:  A  California!! 
bases  his  predictions 
(page  24)  on 
Turkish  carpets. 


Nave  Nave  Mahana,  an  admitted  copy  of  the  Gauguin  origin 


badly  edited  displays. 

Apparently,  the  ADAA 
took  note,  for  the  1991  Art 
Show  promises  to  be  livelier. 
The  Andre  Emmerich  Gallery 
plans  a  Hans  Hofmann  exhib- 
it; the  Sidney  Janis  Gallery,  a 
show  of  George  Segal's  work; 
Ronald  Feldman  Fine  Art,  the 
first  American  exhibit  of  two 
Russian  conceptual  artists,  the 
Peppers  (Ludmila  Skripkina 
and  Oleg  Petrenko);  and  Joan 
Washburn  Gallery,  Ilya  Bolo- 
towsky's  reconstruction  of  a 
mural  he  painted  in  1936  for  a 
housing  project  in  Williams- 
burg. 

"Other  fairs  don't  have  the 
consistent  quality  or  the  sheer 
range  of  excellent  things," 
says  Gerald  Stiebel,  of  Rosen- 
berg and  Stiebel.  The  center- 
piece at  their  booth  is  a  six- 
foot-tall  limestone  sculpture  of 
a  nude,  called  Bather,  by  Fal- 
conet— "an  evocation  of  the 
elegance  of  eighteenth-century 
France,"  says  Penelope  Hunt- 
er-Stiebel. 

New  exhibitors  this  year  in- 
clude the  Zabriskie,  the  Spe- 
rone  Westwater,  and  the 
Thomas  Segal  (of  Boston)  gal- 
leries, all  of  which  specialize  in 
contemporary  art.  But  the  his- 
torical range  remains:  works 
by  Rembrandt,  Boilly,  Cas- 
satt,  Munch,  Degas,  and 
1  lomer,  just  tor  starters.   The 
New  York  audience  is  hard  to 
impress,  but  this  year's  Art 
Show  promises  a  visual  an- 
thology of  work  that  should 
satisfy  even  the  jaded. 
— ALEXANDRA  ANDERSON-SPIVY 

Shades  of  Gauguin 

As  he  approaches  his 
seventieth  birthday, 
the  frenchman  Jean 
Michel-Scopas  may  be  the 
most  uniquely  inspired  painter 
working  today.  On  a  visit  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  m 
1975  he  was  so  captivated  by 
Gauguin's  lyrical  la  Orana 
Maria  (circa  1891-93)  that  he 
embarked  on  a  crusade  to  re- 
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C      A      D      I      L      L      A 


Ownership  services  worthy  I 


1991  SEDAN  DEVILLE 


Malcolm  Baldrige 

National 
Quality 
^Vward 


Winner 


SUBSTANCE  BEHIND  THE  SX\\ 


Cadillac  is  dedicated  to  your  total  satisfac 
That's  why  we  offer  a  portfolio  of  owners 
services  so  complete,  the  U.S.  Governme 
recently  awarded  Cadillac  America's  high 
quality  honor:  the  1990  Malcolm  Baldrige! 
National  Quality  Award. 

It's  why  Cadillac  has  earned  the  highes 
ing  among  American  car  lines  for  custom  Q 
satisfaction  and  sales  satisfaction  for  four 
in  a  row1  And  it's  why  Cadillac  ranks  nun  (.< 
one  in  owner  loyalty  among  leading  luxur;  I 


■I 


mericas  highest  quality  honor. 


-deductible  4-year/50,000-mile  Gold 

nnper  to  Bumper  warranty  covers  every 

nent?  including  the  4.9  liter  V8  standard 

it  Cadillacs-EPA  estimated  26  MPG 

ay. 

Hike's  exclusive  24- 

onsumer  Relations 

provides  you  with  an 

iate  response  or  action 

Cadillac  specialist. 


:     ONLY     WAY     TO     TRAVEL     IS 


Cadillac  Roadside  Service,  provides 
factory-trained  on-the-spot  assistance  when 
you  need  it  the  most— nights,  weekends 
and  holidays. 


Please  call  1-800-333-4CAD 
for  product  literature  and 
the  location  of  your 
nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 


'Source:  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  1987-1990  Customer  Satisfaction  with  Product  Quality 
and  Dealer  Service  M     |.  D  Power  and  Associates  N87-1990  New  Car  S 
Satisfaction  IndexSM. 
According  to  an  R.L.  Polk  &  Co.  study  of  initial  retail  purchasers  ol  leading  1989  luxury  cars 
'Except  tires,  which  are  covered  by  their  manufacturer.  And  the  battery,  which  is  covered  bv 
its  own  4-year/50,000-mile  prorated  warranty  period.  See  your  dealer  for  terms  ol  this 
limited  warranty. 


CADILLAC     STYLE, 


CONNOISSEUR        S        W   O    R    L    I 


Fire  on  Ice 

Figure  skating  is  probably 
the  most  popular  Winter 
Olympics  event,  but 
most  people  have  never  seen  a 
live  show  and  are  insulted  b 
what  they  see  on  TV.  a  cross 
between  a  Harlequin  Roma:,  ce 
and  a  Hallmark  card.  Fortu- 
v.  the  Olympic  cham- 
pions Katarina  Witt  and  Brian 
E    ::ano  teamed  up  following 
their  Calgary  victories  tor  a 
series  : :  live  experiments  in 
skating  as  art.  called  Skating  I. 
This  month  they  return  with  a 
national  touring  show.  Skating 
II.  a  triumph  of  style,  imagi- 
nation, and  good  taste. 

With  Boitano  and  Witt,  so- 
los, duets,  and  group  numbers 
flow  together  into  a  seamless 

riically  de- 
manding skating,  sophisti- 

I  :d  music,  and  well-crafted 
choreography.  The  cast  of  in- 
ternational champions  features 
the  eccentric  inventiveness  of 
the  Canadian  Gary  Beacom. 
the  porcelain  delicacy  of  the 
American  Renee  Roca,  and  the 
sublime  gra  c  e  afCaryn  Kada- 
vy.  the  worlds  greatest  dancer 
on:. 

While  the  lighting  is  elabo- 
rate and  expensive,  it  never 

.  rpowers  choreography  or 
personality.  Colorful  cc  s  - 
tumes  are  suitable  to  the  bal- 
letlike  atmosphere.  "The]    are 
all  kind  of  simple."  nor.  s 
:.  "not  overloaded  with 
:ins  and  feathers.  You  lo- 
cus on  the  thing  you  want  to 
show,  the  skatr:  g        E  '  an 
Boitanc  and  Katarin:. 

ring  II  will  be  in  Miami, 
_ 

- 

—  - 


TV 


I 


neer 

: 


s  trademark 
,-ish  bash 
iul-ish 
.  the  pio- 
.etwork. 
shockingly 


ENTERTAIN    M    E    N    T 


I  an  '''it, 

and  Lj  rwi  Red- 
■  appear 

•;r  in 
-:'■:;:  's  Three 
ters. 


.:"  you  believ 
this  is  MT\  ? 

from  the  Brothers 


-    tt  shot 

sm: 


good  snippets  of  avant-garde 
video  art.  Each  day.  MTV  air 
six  or  eight  "art  breaks" — 
thirty-  to  sixty-second  video 
pieces  created  for  the  network 
by  a  wide  range  of  ground- 
breaking painters,  sculptors, 
photographers,  directors,  and 
artists  like  Jenny  Holzer.  Jean- 
Michel  Basquiat.  Hans  Nele- 
man.  Sha  Sha  Higby.  and 
Richard  Tuttle.  to  namejust  a 
tew.  Spike  Lee  has  produced 
rive  short  films  for  the  series: 
Robert  Longo.  a  half  dozen. 
The  Brothers  Quay  weighed 
in  with  a  typically  dreamlike 
animation  involving  a  puppet 
and  a  batch  of  magnetized 
metal  filings,  and  the  legend- 
ary Czech  animator  Jan 
Svankmajer  choreographed  a 
witty  courtship  between  two 
slabs  ot  raw  meat.  Normally, 
the  works  of  such  artists  are 
showcased  only  at  the  most 
adventurous  art  houses  and 
international  film  festivals. 
"We  try  to  foster  creativity  in 
everything  we  do.  and  this  is 
just  another  way  we  do  it." 
MTV's  vice-president 
y  Terkuhle. 

Still,  we  would  not  recom- 
mend too  much  sustained 
viewing;  after  a  half  hour  in 
front  of  MTV's  typically 
puerile  music  videos,  you  can 
actually  feel  your  brain  cells 
disintegrating.  But  here  is  a 
suggestion:  Set  your  VCR  on 
long-play  for  a  day  so  that  it 
racks  up  a  good  helping  ot 
MTV:  then,  at  night,  fast-for- 

ird  through  the  music,  ad 
and  other  fluff.  What  is  left 
may  really  surprise  you. 

— DAVID  RUB  J 


F 


London  Theater — 
Family  Ties 

1  amily  shows  tend  to 
come  on  just  after 
Christmas,  and  some  of 
them  linger  on.  This  year, 
however,  there  is  a  twist— 
families  are  not  the  spectators 
but  the  performers.  In  two 
plays  now  on  in  London,  the 


Olivier  family  and  the  Red- 
grave family  monopolize  the 
cast.  J.  B.  Priestley's  Time  and 
the  Conway s,  very  dashing  in 
1937  and  reassuringly  old- 
fashioned  now,  features  Tam- 
sin  Olivier  (daughter)  and 
Julie-Kate  Olivier  (younger 
daughter),  stars  Joan  Plow- 
right,  who,  as  everybody  re- 
members, is  Lady  Olivier,  is 
directed  by  Richard  Olivier 
(son),  and  is,  suitably,  on  (un- 
til mid-February)  at  the  Old 
Vic,  where  Olivier  himself 
launched  the  National  Theatre 
with  five  dazzling  years  and 
several  more  good  ones.  "I 
ruined  this  place,"  he  mused 
later — something  about  ex- 
tending the  stage  and  mucking 
up  the  acoustics.  Since  then  it 
has  been  renovated  and  is  now 
as  pretty  as  a  paint  box. 

The  Redgraves  have  been 
planning  to  do  Chekhov  for 
ages.  The  Three  Sisters,  the 
play  may  be  called,  but  whom 
we  see  are  Vanessa  Redgrave, 
her  genuine  sister  Lynn,  and  a 
niece,  Gemma.  The  produc- 
tion looks  like  a  competitive 
retort  to  the  Cusacks,  who 
had  a  great  success  with  the 
same  play  last  year,  fielding 
three  sisters  and  a  father.  If 
this  goes  on,  I  fear,  we  could 
get  some  weird  casting;  per- 
haps the  Bridgeses  (Lloyd, 
Beau,  and  Jeff)  will  have  a 
stab  at  Long  Day's  Journey  Into 
Night. 

— MARK  AMORY 


Gallic  Revival 

One  of  the  best-re- 
viewed and  most  en- 
joyable plays  in  Lon- 
don this  winter  is  The  Rehear- 
sal, by  Jean  Anouilh,  at  the 
Garrick.  (There  is  a  good 
chance  it  may  travel  to  the 
United  States.)  A  house  party 
of  bored  fashionable  people 
stages  a  play  by  Marivaux. 
Both  plays  interweave  a  theme 
of  love  and  cynicism,  with 
echoes  of  Les  Liaisons  Danger- 
euses — and  indeed  it  stars  Jona- 
than Hyde,  who  was  so  suc- 
cessful as  Valmont  in  the  Lon- 
don production  of  Les  Liai- 
sons. Nicola  Pagett,  who  be- 
came famous  as  Elizabeth  Bel- 
lamy in  "Upstairs,  Down- 
stairs," plays  an  aging  society 
beauty  with  lightness  and  wit. 
Costumes  are  by  Jasper  Con- 
ran.  — MARY  MCDOUGALL 


Ballet  Bonanza 

Russian  ballet  videotapes 
are  pouring  onto  the 
market,  some  of  them 
terrible,  some  terrific.  The 
jewel  of  the  new  batch  is  the 
1965  color  film  of  the  Kirov 
Ballet's  Sleeping  Beauty,  trans- 
ferred to  video  by  Kultur 
($29.95).  Alia  Sizova,  who 
stars  as  Princess  Aurora,  in- 
jured her  back  in  the  late  six- 
ties, but  you  can  see  her  here, 
at  age  twenty-six,  simply  per- 
fect: with  huge  extensions,  a 
light,  darting  leap,  a  balance 
like  a  flagpole.  Partnering  her 
is  the  late  Yuri  Solovyov, 
probably  the  finest  male  tech- 
nician Russia  produced  be- 
tween Nijinsky  and  Nureyev. 
Another  reason  to  buy  this 
tape  is  the  chance  to  see  Natal- 
ia Makarova  (age  twenty-five) 
and  Valery  Panov  long  before 
their  defections.  They  dance 
the  Bluebird  pas  de  deux,  or 
what's  left  of  it 
once  this  produc- 
tion was  cut 
down  to  eighty- 
four  minutes. 
The  acting  is 
hammy,  and  ev- 
erybody has  on  a 
wig  the  color  of 
oleo.  No  matter. 
This  is  the  best 
Sleeping  Beauty 
available  on 
commercial 
video. 

For  fans,  two 
other  new  items 
are  worth  a  look. 
One  is  World's 
Young  Ballet 
(Kultur,  $29.95), 
a  documentary 
about  the  1969 
Moscow  Bal'et 
Competition 


A  faded  Beauty:  a  new  video  of  an 
old  performance  by  the  Kirov. 

showing  the  twenty-one-year- 
old  Baryshnikov,  already  an 
amazing  artist,  in  La  Bayadere 
and  Vestris.  (He  got  a  gold 
medal.)  Other  great  dancers  of 
the  seventies  and  eighties — 
Ludmila  Semenyaka,  Peter 
Schaufuss,  Helgi  Tomasson — 
are  also  there,  young,  fat- 
cheeked,  and  wonderful. 
Finally,  cognoscenti  are 
going  to  want  to  see  the  new 
video  release  of  the  1961  film 
of  the  Bolshoi  Cinderella  (Kul- 
tur, $29.95).  This  item  is  not 
for  the  timid.  The  choreogra- 
phy, by  Rotislov  Zakharov,  is 
undistinguished,  and  the  decor 
set  a  new  benchmark  in  Soviet 
vulgarity,  but  Raisa  Struch- 
kova,  the  Cinderella,  was  a 
nice,  full-blooded,  hop-and- 
jump  ballerina,  and  her  prince, 
Gennadi  Lediakh,  is  an  en- 
dearing example  of  old-style, 
thick-thewed  Bolshoi  male 
dancing.  So,  concentrate  on 
them,  and  when  you  get  to  the 
harem  number,  just  fast-for- 
ward. (Check  local  video  stores, 
or  call  800-4- kultur.) 

— JOAN  ACOCELLA 

Bravo,  Boulez! 

Pierre  Boulez  remains  a  tre- 
mendous force  in  contempo- 
rary music.  This  winter, 
Americans  will  have  the  rare 

Is  Boulez  the  brainiest  composer- 
conductor  of  our  time? 


opportunity  to  see  him  and  his 
Ensemble  InterContemporain 
in  action.  On  February  2()-22 
they  will  be  performing  at 
Carnegie  Hall  with  a  typically 
cerebral  and  pathbreaking  pro- 
gram in  a  series  of  three  con- 
certs and  open  master  classes. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Boulez, 
France's  national  monument 
to  modern  music,  decided  to 
up  the  ante  in  the  game  that 
brought  him  back  to  Pans 
from  New  York.  The  late 
President  Pompidou  had  of- 
fered Boulez  the  IRCAM  mu- 
sic research  center;  then  Bou- 
lez demanded  "a  permanent 
ensemble  of  musicians,  conse- 
crated to  contemporary  mu- 
sic," he  recalls.  "I  said,  'We 
must  have  the  same  working 
conditions  as  a  great  classical 
orchestra.'"  Boulez's  winning 
bet,  the  thirty-one-member 
Ensemble  InterContemporain 
(EIC),  is  still  the  only  group 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Watching  Boulez  and  the 
EIC  rehearse  on  a  fall  after- 
noon, one  is  struck  by  the 
economy  and  delicacy  of  his 
gestures,  the  intuitiveness  of 
the  ensemble's  response.  They 
will  offer  the  Carnegie  Hall 
audience  an  unusual  insight 
into  their  "complicity" — an 
intimate  cooperation,  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  word.  For 
the  master  classes  (at  Weill  Re- 
cital Hall),  Boulez  will  dissect 
his  own  "Improvisations  on 
Mallarme,"  chosen  "because 
it's  a  small  ensemble  piece, 
and  because  the  score  includes 
both  conventional  and  free 
gestures,"  he  says.  In  short,  it 
provides  the  perfect  outlet  for 
Boulez's  decades-long  obses- 
sion with  sound  colors  and  a 
showcase  for  the  ensemble's 
trip-hammer  responses. 

"Progressively,  we've  be- 
come a  single  instrument," 
says  the  cellist  Pierre  Strauch. 
Indeed,  at  its  season-opening 
concert  in  Paris  this  tall,  the 
ensemble  played  with  a  re- 
laxed confidence  that  diverged 
fr<  m  the  nervous  muscularity 
ol  its  work  a  few  years  ago. 

Boulez  too  has  changed: 
"When  you're  young,  you 
worry  about  giving  to  the  mu- 
sicians, about  showing  them 
what  you  want,"  he  says. 
"With  experience,  you  realize 

it  conducting  is  a  dialogue, 
id  you  learn  to  receive." 

— MARK  HUNTER 
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1918 


In   1918,  Erte  created  "Faubourg  St.  Honore" 
as  a  drawing  for  harper's  bazar.   he  was  26. 

Rene  Magritte  was  20. 

Pablo  Picasso  was  37. 

Claude  Monet  was  78. 

Christian  Dior  was  13. 

Coco  Chanel  was  36. 

George  Balanchine  was  14. 

Vaslav  Nijinsky  was  28. 
Ernest  Hemingway  was  19. 

Marcel  Proust  was  47. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  was  60. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  was  28. 

Josephine  Baker  was  12. 

Charlie  Chaplin  was  29. 

The  Russian  Royal  Family  is  assassinated. 
World  War  I  ends,  Woodrow  Wilson  goes  to  Paris. 


CHALK  &  VERM  I  LION  O 

FINE  ARTS     200  GREENWICH  AVENUE     GREENWICH,  CT  06830    203-869-9500    FAX   203-869-9S20 


"Faubourg  St.  Honore" 

Limited  Edition  Bronze  Sculpture  by  Erte 

20  3/4"  High 


Sculptures  by  Erte  are  available  in  these  fine  art  galleries:  Arizona:  Solomon  Fine  Art.  Scottsdale.  California:  Hanson  Art 
Galleries,  Beverly  Hills,  La  Jolla,  Sausalito.  Carmel.  San  Francisco  •  Fine  Art  Collections.  Sausalito.  Tiburon  •  Centaur 
Gallery,  San  Diego;  Florida:  Wentworth  Gallery,  Palm  Beach  •  Sundook  Art  Gallery,  Lauderhii  1  .  Georgia:  Merrill  Chase 
Galleries,  Atlanta;  Hawaii:  Hanson  Art  Galleries.  Maui  •  Merrill  Chase  Galleries.  Honolulu.  Kauai.  Illinois:  mi-rrill  Chase 
Galleries,  Chicago,  Oak  Brook,  Schaumburg  •  Prestige  Gallery.  Skokie;  Louisiana:  Hanson  Art  Galleries.  Ni-w  Orleans; 
Maryland:  Taylor  Fine  Arts,  Baltimore;  Massachusetts:  Bloch  Gallery,  Boston;  Michigan:  Park  West  Gallery,  Southfield: 
Nevada:  Minotaur  Fine  Arts,  Ltd.,  Las  Vegas;  New  Jersey:  Re  Vann  Gallery.  Atlantic  City*  Howard  Mann  Art  Center.  Lambertville* 
Reflections  on  Canvas,  Westfield*  Art  Gallery  Lavon,  East  Brunswick,  New  York:  Benedetti  Gallery,  New  York  City*  Studio  47  Art 
Gallery,  New  York  City;  Ohio:  Gabos  Art  Gallery.  University  Heights;  Washington:  Kenneth  Behm  Galleries,  Bellevue.  Seattle. 
For  additional  gallery  information  please  telephone  203»869«9500  ©   1990  Chalk  a  Vermilion  and  Sevenarts. 
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The  Cutting  Edge 

Swansea,  along  the  south 
coast  of  Wales,  may  look 
like  an  ordinary,  quaint, 
Welsh  waterfront  town,  but  it 
is  the  stained-glass  capital  of 
the  world.  The  West  Glamor- 
gan Institute  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion attracts  aspiring  stained- 
glass  artisans  from  as  far  away 
as  Thailand;  its  fifty-four- 
year-old  program,  reputed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  demanding 
anywhere,  covers  everything 
from  copying  medieval  rose 
windows  to  fusing  huge  slabs 
of  glass  into  translucent  rendi- 
tions of  Rothko.  And  after  fin- 
ishing their  three-year  studies, 
many  alumni  stay,  taking  jobs 
in  the  dozen  studios  that  oper- 
ate in  this  community  of 
185,000.  To  tour  the  stained- 
glass  studios  of  Swansea,  then, 
is  to  walk  along  the  cutting 
edge  of  glass. 

Some  students  do  go  home 
when  they  graduate:  Kuni 
Kajiwara  (class  of '82)  is  now 
making  stained  glass  in  To- 
kyo, where  Impressionist  de- 
signs are  all  the  rage.  Howev- 
er, says  Martin  Donlin  (class 
of '87),  "it's  hard  to  leave:  the 
beach,  the  low  rents,  the 
camaraderie."  He  has  set  up 
shop  at  31  St.  Albans  Road,  a 
mile  from  the  school.  One 
reason  he  feels  so  friendly  to- 
ward his  competitors  is  that 
their  styles  vary  widely.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  typical 
Swansea  creation. 

Donlin's  brightly  colored 
designs  are  usually  pictorial, 
with  jaunty,  thickly  painted 
and  leaded  figures  that  recall 
art  deco,  Russian  Constructiv- 
ism, and  Keith  Haring.  At  43 
Jersey  Street,  on  the  other  side 
of  town,  Alexander  Bele- 
schenko  (class  of '79)  produces 
pale,  abstract,  geometric  col- 
lages in  glass,  sandwiching  the 
pieces  between  sheets  of  clear 
glass  and  thus  avoiding  lead 
altogether.  "Glass  feels  nice 
and  safe  when  it's  wrapped  in 
lead,"  he  says.  "I'd  rather  do 
something  new  znd  frighten 


The  art 

of  making 
stained  glass  is 
alive  and  well 
in  the  studios 
of  Swansea, 
in  Wales. 


people  a  little."  (Write  to  the 
school  for  a  list  of  local  alumni: 
West  Glamorgan  Institute  of 
Higher  Education,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Swansea  SA  \  6ED.  Phone: 
0192  469-004.)       —eve  kahn 

In  the  Frame 

Almost  singlehandedly, 
the  dealer  Eli  Wilner 
has  turned  the  period 
frame  (sixteenth  to  early 
twentieth  century)  into  the 
hottest  new  collectible,  and  he 
owes  it  all  to  his  favorite  un- 
cle, Michael  Zagayski,  a  finan- 
cier and  collector.  "He  used  to 
take  my  childhood  paintings, 
insert  them  in  beautiful  an- 
tique frames,  and  hang  them 
on  the  wall  right  next  to  his 
Chagalls  and  Goya,"  recalls 
Wilner,  who  studied  art  before 
opening  his  frames  gallery, 
seven  years  ago. 

When  Wilner  founded  his 
business,  frames  were  still  an 
untapped  area.  As  late  as  the 
early  1980s  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  was  "updating" 
its  permanent-collection 
frames,  and  art  dealers  were 
dumping  vintage  frames  on 
the  sidewalk  as  trash.  "Some 
of  my  best  inventory  I  ac- 
quired by  scavenging,"  Wilner 
laughs.  He  has  since  turned  his 
initial  investment  of  $6,000 
and  300  frames  into  a  multi- 
million-dollar company.  To- 
day, instead  of  junking  their 
old  frames,  museums  depend 
on  Wilner  to  locate  the  perfect 
settings  for  their  masterpieces. 
Recently,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  commissioned 
him  to  find  a  suitable  period 
frame  for  John  Singer 
Sargent's  Madame  X. 

While  most  of  his  clients 
buy  frames  to  enhance  pic- 
tures, there  is  a  passionate  mi- 
nority, among  whom  Wilner 
counts  himself,  who  purchase 
frames  to  display  alone,  as 
sculptural  objets  d'art.  "A 
frame  is  like  an  aura  around  a 
picture,"  Wilner  muses.  "But 
this  aura  is  so  strong  it  can 
exist  independently." 
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Traditionally,  Europeans 
have  been  serious  about 
frames — the  major  auction 
houses  abroad  hold  frames 
sales — but  they  are  still  snob- 
bish about  nineteenth-century 
frames  (Wilner's  specialty), 
which  are  usually  molded 
rather  than  carved.  Nor  have 
they  cultivated  an  interest  in 
the  great  American  Arts  and 
Crafts  frame  makers  Charles 
Prendergast  and  Frederick 
Harer,  whose  work  Wilner 
reveres.  (He  has  in  stock  a  cir- 
ca 1905  signed  Prendergast  in 
silver  gilt  for  $28,000  and  a 
gilded  Harer  Hispano-Moor- 
ish-style  frame,  circa  1910,  for 
$22,000.)  Regardless  of  their 
date  or  country  of  origin, 
Wilner  practices  a  laudable 
policy  of  aesthetic  purity:  he 
will  restore  a  frame  only  if  the 
client  insists. 

Miraculously,  the  demand 
for  antique  frames  has  not 
slumped  with  the  rest  of  the 
art  market.  "When  museums 
and  collectors  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  new  paintings, 
they  upgrade  their  frames  in- 
stead," Wilner  explains.  And 
they  also  exhibit  them.  Wilner 
helped  curate  last  summer's 
"American  Frames"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  as 
well  as  this  winter's  "Ameri- 
can Frames:  1830-1920,"  on 
view  at  the  Parrish  Art  Mu- 
seum, in  Southampton,  New 
York,  from  December  23  to 
February  3.  (Eli  Wilner  & 
Company,  1525  York  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10028;  212- 

744-6521.)  — AMY  FINE  COLLINS 

Haggis  in  Moscow 

January  25  is  Robert  Burns 
night.  To  celebrate  the 
poet's  birthday,  dinners 
will  be  given  where  the  haggis 
is  ushered  in  by  bagpipes  and 
the  lines  "Fair  fa'  your  honest, 
sonsie  face, /Great  Chieftain  o' 
the  Puddin-race!"  will  be  re- 
cited. Much  whisky  will  be 
drunk.  The  dinners  will  not  be 
confined  to  Scotland,  as  one 
might  think,  but  will  be  held 
the  world  over. 

Burns  is  particularly  popu- 
lar in  Russia.  On  February  1,  a 
Burns  dinner  will  be  held  at 
the  Kremlin  Palace  of  Con- 
gresses, in  Moscow.  Speakers 
include  Sir  Fitzroy  Maclean, 
an  author  and  former  diplo- 
mat. Visitors  may  book  a  table 


Robert  Burns  mania  has  captivated  the  bright  young  things  in  Russia. 


for  ten  for  £1,000  sterling  by 
calling  Elizabeth  Smith  in 
Edinburgh  at  031  337-7373. 

Remember:  when  you  find 
a  piece  of  haggis  on  your 
plate,  think  of  it  as  just  anoth- 
er sausage. 

— MARY  MCDOUGALL 

An  American  Joe 

American  food  in  Lon- 
don used  to  mean  fast 
food,  but  nowadays 
several  American  restaurants 
cater  to  tastes  for  dishes  more 
sophisticated  than  hot  dogs, 
french  fries,  and  turkey-fla- 
vored popcorn.  The  first  and 
best-known  is  Joe  Allen,  a 
place  that  encapsulates  every 
Englishman's  idea  of  America: 
big,  slick,  friendly,  and  just  a 
little  loud.  It  is  in  a  cavernous 
basement  just  off  Covcnt 
Garden.  Playbills  and  photo- 
graphs of  celebrities  who  have 
presumably  eaten  there  cover 
the  walls.  James  Mason  stared 
down  at  our  tabic,  looking 
quite  upset  about  something.  I 
just  hoped  it  wasn't  the  food. 
But  his  dyspeptic  scowl  did 
not  put  us  off  our  meal,  which 
in  quantity  more  than  com- 
pensated for  any  lack  of  sub- 
tlety. Starters  included  black- 


bean  soup,  chili,  Caesar  salad, 
and  rock  shrimp.  For  the  en- 
tree I  eschewed  the  unhappily 
named  jerked  chicken  in  favor 
of  soft-shelled  crab  Creole. 
The  crabbiness  of  the  small 
green  crustaceans  was  unfor- 
tunately almost  drowned  by 
the  heavily  spiced  rice  and 
French  beans.  My  compan- 
ion's dish  proved  better-bal- 
anced: chicken  in  jalapeiio 
mustard  sauce  with  a  water- 
cress and  red-onion  salad.  The 
chicken,  looking  like  an  out- 
size Wienerschnitzel,  was 
beautifully  moist,  and  the  sim- 
ply steamed  potatoes  diffused 
the  ferocious  but  exhilarating 
heat  of  the  sauce. 

Desserts  are  mainly  pies  and 
ices.  I  had  a  superb  bittersweet 
chocolate  cake  with  a  velvety 
vanilla  ice  cream.  Bliss  at  only 
three  million  calories!  Our 
other  choice  was  banana  ice 
cream  accompanied  by  so- 
called  Benny  wafers,  delicious 
confections  of  caramelized 
sesame  seeds  that,  1  realized 
with  a  truly  Proustian  insight, 
tasted  just  like  the  coating  on 
the  Chinese  toffee  apples  of 
my  youth. 

The  wine  list  is  disappoint- 
ingly short,  with  few  Ameri- 


can wines.  (L'Escargot,  in 
Creek  Street.  Soho.  is  the 
place  for  those.)  Beer  might  be 
a  better  bet. 

Joe  Allen  is  at  13  Exeter 
Street,  W.C.  2  (phone:  836- 
0651).  Try  it — and  have  a  nice 
day,  now.   — BERNARD  Ml  RK1  I 

Men  Only 

What  do  George  Bush 
and  Giovanni  Ag- 
nelli have  in  com- 
mon? Their  Neapolitan  tic- 
maker,  Maurizio  Marinella, 
who  produces  no  more  than 
forty  items  a  day  and  sells 
only  from  his  shop,  in  Piazza 
Vittoria,  and  by  appointment 
in  discreet  hotel  rooms  around 
the  world. 

— PATRICIA  CORBETT 

Think  Red 

Escada,  the  ready-to- 
wear  fashion  phenome- 
non, has  launched  its 
first  signature  scent,  Escada  by 
Margaretha  Ley.  Bottled  in  a 
filigreed  heart,  the  fragrance 
should  be  a  hot  item  for  Val- 
entine's Day.  Escada  joins 
what  I  call  the  red  revolu- 
tion— fragrances  packaged  in 
red  and  having  an  ebullience 
that  smells  red:  Giorgio's  Red, 
Elizabeth  Arden's  Red  Door, 
and  now  Escada,  in  a  richly 
lacquered  red  carton  and  bot- 
tle with  a  jeweled  cap.  All 
three  are  Moral  Orientals, 
combining  floral  and  some- 
what fruity  notes  with 
woody-powdery  Oriental 
ones  like  musk,  sandalwood, 
and  vanilla.  In  Escada  the  pre- 
vailing floral  elemeni  is  a  i  om- 
bination  of  hyacinth  with  jas- 
mine, orange  flower,  and 
ylang-ylang.   The  fruity  infu- 
sion is  peach,  but  if  you  close 
your  eyes  you  can  imagine 
berries  and  cherries.  It  is 
younger  and  lighter  than  the 
classic  Orientals,  sweet  and 
warm  but  without  the  heavier. 
ambered,  resinous,  and  in- 
cense notes.  Escada's  velvety 
luxury  tomes  through  in  san- 
dalwood and  orris  root  and 
lingers  on  the  skin.  Its  creator, 
Margaretha  Ley,  is  the  Swed- 
ish-born  designer  and  o\\  ner 
(with  her  husband)  of  Escada. 
The  multitextured  spirit,  rich- 
ness of  detail,  and  lavish  pre- 
sentation make  it  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  Escada  acces- 
sories. — JILLRESNICK 
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Keep  'em  Hoping 

Who  will  get  the  Fred- 
erick R.  Weisman 
collection  of  art?  For 
years,  that  question  has  tor- 
mented West  Coast  museums; 
the  pioneering  Weisman  owns 
scores  of  admirable  paintings 
b\  contemporary  American 
artists.  For  a  while,  about  two 
years  ago.  Weisman  and  his 
staff  studied  the  possibility  of 
founding  a  private  museum  in 
Beverly  Hills,  before  decid- 
ing— in  part  because  of  the 
well-documented  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Armand 
Hammer  museum — that  there 
were  better  uses  tor  his  con- 
siderable resources. 

One  such  use  became  pub- 
licly known  when  the  San 
Diego  Museum  of  Art  an- 
nounced recently  that  it  had 
accepted  a  gift  ot  thirty-three 
works  ot  art  from  the  Weis- 
man Collection  (formerly,  and 
less  confusingly,  known  as  the 
Weisman  Art  Foundation, 
which,  m  turn,  is  distinct  from 
the  industrialist's  private  hold- 
ings). The  gitt  includes  paint- 
ings and  works  on  paper  by 
the  prominent  California  art- 
ists John  Altoon.  John  Mc- 
Laughlin. David  Hockney. 
Robert  Irwin,  and  Ed  Ruscha. 

Actually,  the  windfall  to  the 
San  Diego  Museum,  a  poor 
relation  among  West  Coast  art 
institutions,  marks  the  first 
step  in  a  new  direction  tor 
Weisman.  His  foundation  has 
decided  to  encourage  muse- 
ums to  collect  contemporary 
art  by  giving  out  $50. 000 
grants  to  aid  in  the  purchase  of 
significant  work.  San  Diego 
did  even  better  because  Weis- 
man believed  it  lacked  the  base 
on  which  to  build  a  collection 
of  postwar  West  Coast  art. 

Well  and  good.  But  which 
institution  is  going  to  get  the 
plum  that  is  Weisman 's  collec- 
tion? Like  main  a  benefactor. 
Weisman  is  keeping  his  op- 
tions op  n.  Indeed.  Henry  T. 
1  lopkins,  the  director  ot  'he 
Weisman  Collection,  insists 
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that  the  gift  to  San  Diego  por- 
tends nothing  about  the  future 
disposition  of  the  rest  of  Weis- 
man's  trove.  All  of  which 
merely  raises  the  hopes  of  a  lot 
of  California  museums. 

— KENNETH  BAKER 

Science  Movie 
with  a  Heart 

Now  one  can  actually 
see  the  ravages  man- 
kind is  wreaking  on 
our  planet  and  its  fragile  atmo- 
sphere— from  the  wholesale 
burning  of  the  jungles  in  the 
Amazon  Basin  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  perilously  thin 
layer  of  air.  The  newest 
IMAX  space  film,  entitled 
Blue  Planet,  created  with  the 
cooperation  of  NASA,  opened 
recently  at  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  at  nearly  two  doz- 
en theaters  around  the  coun- 
try. The  thought-provoking 
voice-over  makes  for  a  wel- 
come change  from  previous 
IMAX  productions,  which 
tended  to  lapse  into  the  pom- 
posity of  the  old  March  oj  Time 
series.  The  footage  from  the 
space  shuttle  is  unforgettable. 

Curator's  Coup 

It  is  still  a  little  early  to  take 
nominations  tor  the  cura- 
tor of  the  year,  but  Steph- 
anie Barron,  forty,  certainly 
has  a  head  start  in  the  held. 
The  curator  of  the  twentieth- 
century-art  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
of  Art.  she  will  this  month 
score  a  rare  "double."  having 
helped  to  produce  two  impor- 
tant shows  that  open  on  Feb- 
ruarv  14.  For  LACMA.  Bar- 
ron has  organized  "Degener- 
ate Art:  The  Fate  of  the 
Avant-Carde  m  Nazi  Germa- 
in " — a  re-creation  ot  the  art 
that  Hitler  displayed  so  that  he 
could  denounce  it  as  degener- 
ate. For  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art.  m  New  York,  she 
w.  as  one  of  three  collaborators 
to  arrange  the  retrospective  ot 
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the  work  of  Liubov  Popova, 
li  the  famous  Russian  Construc- 
tivist,  whose  paintings  and  de- 
signs for  textiles  and  theater 
helped  revolutionize  Russian 
art. 

As  Barron  knows  only  too 
well,  imagination  alone  does 
not  make  exhibitions.  They 
take  sweat.  For  her  "degener- 
ate art"  exhibition,  for  in- 
stance, she  had  to  round  up 
175  specific  German  Expres- 
sionist works  of  art,  plus  150 
other  items — books,  posters, 
films,  sheet  music.  The  re- 
search was  all  original;  there 
i  were  no  shortcuts.  A  curator 
must  create  shows  that  in- 
volve, in  equal  parts,  connois- 
seurship,  scholarship,  and 
I  crowd-pleasing.  By  doing  all 
that — and  on  two  coasts  si- 
multaneously— Stephanie  Bar- 
ron has  pulled  off  the  ultimate 
art-world  hat  trick. 

— PHYLLIS  TUCHMAN 

Beyond  Paley 

Whatever  you  think  of 
William  Paley— Sal- 
ly Bedell  Smith's 
biography  paints  the  recently 
deceased  head  of  CBS,  Inc.,  as 
a  much  flawed  genius — when 
it  comes  to  his  word  on  art,  he 
was  a  real  gent.  He  pledged 
his  fabulous  art  collection  to 
the  museum  he  loved,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  in 
New  York,  and,  despite  the 
change  in  tax-deduction  possi- 
bilities and  the  financial  needs 
of  his  estate,  never  wavered  on 
his  pledge. 


What  did  Bill  Paley's  art 
largesse  consist  of?  Here  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  more  out- 
standing paintings  he  left  to 
the  museum:  Odalisque  with  a 
Tambourine  and  Veiled  Woman, 
by  Matisse;  L'Estaque  and  Self- 
Portrait,  by  Cezanne;  Boy 
Leading  a  Horse  and  The  Archi- 
tect's Table,  by  Picasso;  Wash- 
erwoman and  Queen  of  the 
Areois,  by  Gauguin;  Vase  of 
Flowers,  by  Redon. 

Conservator  Redux 


The  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art  has  been 
suffering  ever  since  its 
chief  conservator  of  European 
paintings,  John  Brealey,  had  a 
stroke.  Dauntless  and  spirited 
though  Brealey  was,  it  became 
clear  that  a  full-time  successor 
had  to  be  found.  Philippe  de 
Montebello  gave  a  call  to 
Brealey's  equal,  the  former 
Met  conservator  Hubert  von 
Sonnenburg,  who  returned  to 
Germany  in  1974  to  run  the 
prestigious  Doerner  Insti- 
tute— Europe's  foremost  con- 
servation lab — and,  subse- 
quently, all  the  art  museums 
in  Bavaria. 

Whom  could  Sonnenburg 
recommend?  He  told  the  Met 
director  that  he  had  a  very 
short  list  of  candidates — in 
fact,  one:  himself.  Negotia- 
tions started  at  once,  and  now 
all  is  in  order  for  Sonnenburg 
to  come  back.  (In  order  to  re- 
introduce himself  to  the  Met 
trustees,  Sonnenburg  used  as 
his  resume  a  Connoisseur  pro- 
file of  October  1987.  It 
worked!) 

The  beauty  of  this  succes- 
sion is  that  Sonnenburg  rec- 


Hubert  von  Sonnenburg,  returning  to  the  Met  as  chief  conservator. 


Paley's  legacy  may  have  more  to  do  with  art  than  it  dot  s  with  TV. 


ommended  Brealey  on  his  im- 
pending departure:  the  two 
conservators  were  trained  by 
the  same  man  (John  Hell)  and 
swore  by  the  same  philoso- 
phy— essentially,  "Clean 
nothing  until  it  is  absolutely 
necessary."  The  good  news  is 
that  the  European  pictures  will 
now  continue  to  be  handled  in 
the  same  way  they  have  been 
since  1966.  And  this  continu- 
ity of  conservation  aims  seems 
ready  to  stretch  into  the  future. 

Biggest 
Matisse  Ever 

It  is  just  a  coincidence  that 
the  next  spectacular  show 
at  MOMA  after  the  much- 
ham  mered-by-critics  "High 
and  Low"  affair  is  going  to  be 
a  classic — a  grand  retrospec- 
tive of  Henri  Matisse.  It  is  due 
in  1992,  and  the  director  Rich- 
ard Oldenburg  has 
recently  returned 
from  the  USSR 
with  solid  assur- 
ances of  spectacular 
loans  from  the  1  Icr- 
mitage  and  Pushkin 
museums  of  paint- 
«      ings  from  the  fa- 
*     mous  Shchukin  and 
Morosov  collection. 
Thus  we  shall  see, 
tor  the  first  time  to- 
>    gether  in  the  United 
I    States,  three  large- 

■■    scale  interiors 

o 

g    painted  in  1911  — 
§    Red  Studio,  from 
8   MOMA,  Pink  Stu- 
dio, from  the  Push- 


kin, and  The  Artist's  Tamily , 
from  the  Hermitage;  also,  for 
the  first  time,  two  paintings 
entitled  Interior  with  Goldfish, 
from  the  Centre  Pompidou 
and  MOMA. 

Matisse,  many  thoughtful 
art  experts  feel,  is  emerging  as 
the  giant  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century.  We  shall  be 
able  to  see  him  in  all  his  majes- 
ty, probably  for  the  final  time. 

Significant  Shows 

The  Tine  Arts  Museums  of 
San  Francisco:  "Great 
Dutch  Paintings  in 
America,"  including  master- 
pieces by  Cuyp,  Metsu.  Ruis- 
dael,  Steen,  Vermeer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Hals.  (February  l(i 
through  Miiy  5. ) 
The  Art  Institute  pj  Chicago: 
The  "1  ligh  and  Low  Art" 
show,  on  tour  from  MOMA. 
(February  23  through  May  12.) 
The  Pui pout  Morgan  Library: 
"The  Drawings  oi  Anthony 
van  1  )yck."  (February  15 
through  April  21.) 
The  Metropolitan  Museum  oj 
\it:  Kazimir  Malevich's  paint- 
ings, drawings,  and  architec- 
tural models.  (February 
through  March  24. ) 
"The  Fauve  Landscape" 
(Braque,  Derain,  Dufy,  Ma- 
tisse, and  Vlaminck).  (Febru- 
ary P>  through  May  5. ) 
The  I .  Paul  Getty  Museum 
"Neither  Speech  nor  Lan- 
guage: Photography  ami  the 
Written  Word"  (Tevnard, 
I  line,  Man  Ray,  Evans, 
Crawford,  and  Weegee.)  (Feb- 
ruary  26  through  May  12. ) 
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Fo/k  <7rf    :-<*   Furniture  by  Lutyens    so    Pricey  emeralds 


On  February  1  and 
2,  Sotheby's 
New  York  pre- 
sents fantastic  American 
folk  art  amassed  by  Mrs. 
Daphne  Farago.  The  100 
lots  being  offered  com- 
prise folk  games,  needle- 
work, paintings,  quilts, 
sculpture,  and  stone- 
ware— many  items  col- 
lected at  other  stellar 
folk-art  auctions  over  the 
last  decade  or  so,  al- 
though the  motive  was 
love,  not  capital  gains. 
Still,  the  better  sort  of 
folk  art  has  brought 
steadily  increasing  prices 
over  the  last  several 
years,  with  serious  col- 
lectors competing  against 
new  enthusiasts  for 
whom  this  material  is  ir- 
resistible. It  would  be  a 
shame  if  this  market 
were  to  deflate  now, 
since  the  sale's  proceeds 
are  to  benefit  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design. 

The  evening  of  the 
12th,  Butterfield  &  But- 
terfield  will  present  a 
staggering  300  lots  of 
pritits  in  one  sitting,  a  si- 
mulcast between  its  San 
Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles rooms.  There  will 
be  old  masters  (Berchem, 
Goltzius,  Rembrandt), 
nineteenth-century  print- 
makers  (Corot,  Dela- 
croix, Renoir,  Toulouse- 
Lautrec),  earlier  twentieth- 
century  figures  (Benton,  Fou- 
jita,  Hassam,  Kollwitz,  Miro, 
Orozco),  and  contemporaries 
(Haring,  Hockney,  Indiana, 
Lichtenstein,  Warhol).  You 
may  be  well  rewarded  for  a 
long  sit:  the  material  is  solid  if 
predictable,  the  estimates 
mostly  reasonable. 

Last  April  Bonhams  daring- 
ly introduced  a  "new  genera- 
tion" of  youngci  British  art- 
ists and  their  won  to  the  m.ir- 
kct.  The  show  wa  ibsolute 
delight,  alive  with  the  ixious 
energy  of  their  typically  imita- 
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Above:  Foujita's  woodcut  Self-Portrait  with  Cat  (S2,500-S3,500).  Below 
a  pair  of  mahogany  benches  (180,000-1100,000). 


tive  but  often  surprisingly 
original  work,  offered  at  very 
favorable  prices.  A  sequel,  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  13, 
arouses  hopes  for  a 
repeat.  Some 
sixty-five  artists 
will  be  repre- 
sented in  more 
than  170  lots,  with 
estimates  rang- 
ing from  £150 
to  £2,000.  The 
material  was 
vetted  for  Bon- 
hams by  th     trt 
historian  Ni- 


cholas Usherwood,  who  spent 
months  trawling  about  leading 
regional  and  London  art 
schools. 

On  February 
14,  Valentine's 
Day,  Swann 
Galleries  will  be- 
gin the  dispersal 
of  duplicates  from 
the  Library  of  the 
New-York  His- 
torical Society. 
Lest  you  as- 
sume this  is  in- 
ferior material 
because  it 


consists  of  duplicates  or 
because  it  is  being  dis- 
posed of,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  the  sale 
features  possibly  the  larg- 
est collection  of  British 
and  American  period  im- 
prints relating  to  the 
American  Revolution 
seen  at  auction  in  fifty 
years,  as  well  as  an  out- 
standing section  on  slav- 
ery. The  richness  of  the 
material — again,  all  du- 
plicates, and  reflecting 
only  a  small  part  of  the 
society's  holdings — sug- 
gests how  priceless  is  the 
entire  collection. 

On  the  20th,  Christie's 
London  once  more  pre- 
sents British  decorative 
arts,  1880  to  the  present. 
These  sessions  have  be- 
come enormously  popu- 
lar with  collectors,  stu- 
dents, and  connoisseurs. 
They  begin  with  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement, 
„   go  through  to  the  Aes- 
%   thetic  movement,  fol- 
|   lowed  by  art  nouveau 
S   and  art  deco,  and  contin- 
|   ue  on  to  contemporary 
1   crafts  people  in  a  number 
.6   of  media.  There  is  an  es- 
|   pecially  strong  section  of 
I   custom-crafted  furniture, 
g   including  a  wonderful 
8   suite  designed  in  the 
1920s  by  Sir  Edwin  Lut- 
yens. There  are  also 
pieces  by  exciting  if  less 
well-known  contemporary 
furniture  designers  like  Ron 
Arad,  Fred  Baier,  and  Danny 
Lane. 

Christie's  presents  the  more 
traditional  face  of  British  craft 
in  New  York  on  the  2nd.  The 
important  English  furniture,  ob- 
jects of  art,  and  Chinese  Export 
porcelain  in  this  sale  come  from 
a  number  of  brilliant  private 
collections.  For  example,  there 
is  a  section  of  splendid  George 
III  s.itinwood  and  marquetry 
furniture  from  the  Marc  Haas 
collection,  and  over  120  pieces 
of  rare  European-subject  Chi- 
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nese  Export  porcelain  from 
the  estate  of  Hazel  J.  Collins, 
of  Philadelphia.  As  the  Export 
porcelain  business  flourished 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  enterprising 
commercial  agents  provided 
European  prints  and  engrav- 
ings to  the  Chinese  decorators 
to  demonstrate  European  pref- 
erences. The  results  were  typi- 
cally ingenious,  frequently 
funny,  always  interesting. 
Both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's 
have  similar  English  jurniture 
sales  in  London,  on  the  7th 
and  15th  respectively.  On  the 
12th,  Phillips  offers  outstand- 
ing late  Georgian,  Regency, 
and  William  IV  period  furni- 
ture, such  as  the  marvelous 
pair  of  wonderfully  modeled 
hall  benches  pictured  here. 

On  the  19th,  in  London, 
Phillips  will  sell  the  contents 
of  42  Berkeley  Square,  a  1740 
town  house  furnished  in  re- 
cent years  by  Asil  Nadir, 
founder  of  the  Polly  Peck  In- 
ternational empire,  of  which 
this  is  headquarters.  Among 
the  fine  eighteenth-century 
English  furniture  is  a  carved 
mahogany  breakfront  book- 
case very  similar  to  one  de- 
signed by  Robert  Adam  (esti- 
mate: £150,000-£200,000). 
Two  watercolors  by  Turner 
are  among  the  paintings.  One, 
painted  in  Savoy  and  commis- 
sioned circa  1807  by  Walter 
Fawkes,  an  early  patron,  is  es- 
timated at  £150,000-£250,000; 
the  other,  a  German  view,  cir- 
ca 1817,  at  £60,000-£80,000. 

Sales  of  important  jewels  and 
other  precious  objects  at  Chris- 
tie's and  Sotheby's 
in  St.  Moritz  the 
21st  to  the  23rd  will 
be  the  big-money 
events  of  the 
month.  If  any  col- 
lecting area  is  defla- 
tion-proof, this 
should  be  it.  Sothe- 
by's has  the  market 
pegged:  wearability, 
with  a  touch  of  nos- 
talgia, is  the  key, 
and  designer  jewel- 
ry of  the  forties  and 
fifties  does  best. 
Last  year  Sotheby's 
sold  a  magnificent 
20.62-carat  pink 
diamond  for  $4.7 
million — more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
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lion  per  carat.  This  year's  top 
lot  may  be  a  pair  of  emerald 
and  diamond  pendants,  the 
two  pear-shaped  emerald 
drops  weighing  approxi- 
mately fifty  carats.  Sotheby's 
hopes  they  will  fetch  $67,000 
per  carat,  to  rival  the  Chris- 
tie's record  established  last 
year  for  two  unmounted 
emeralds.  This  is  only  the  sec- 
ond year  for  Christie's  at  St. 
Moritz,  but  hopes  are  high 
following  last  year's  "unqual- 
ified success" — a  personal  tri- 
umph for  Francois  Curiel, 
now  managing  director  of 
Christie's  Europe,  who  long 
headed  the  highly  successful 
U.S.  jewelry  operation. 

The  month  could  end  on  a 
fairly  cheerful  note  if  the  nine- 
teenth-century European  paint- 
ings sale  at  Christie's  does  as 
well  as  hoped.  Although  sales 
results  last  fall  in  this  field 
were  awful,  prices,  never  hav- 
ing overheated,  could  settle 
down  equably.  The  top  lot  in 
the  Christie's  sale  on  the  28th 
will  be  the  Symbolist  Fernand 
Khnopff  's  striking  portrait  of 
his  handsome  sister,  though 
her  large  hands  are  a  bit  dis- 
tracting. Khnopff,  a  celebrity 
in  his  day,  has  been  revived 
only  lately,  though  I  am  not 
convinced  this  painting  ought 
to  be  estimated  at  $1  million 
plus. 

Christie's  Amsterdam  has  a 
modest  sale  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury pictures,  u>atercolors,  and 
drawings,  of  a  slightly  more  fo- 
cused, regional  interest,  on  the 
5th. 

— JAMES  R.  LYONS 


From  the  Bonhams 
"Painting  Today" 
sale:   Tom  Heck's 
The  Serenade, 
estimated  at 
£500-£600. 


If  he  thinks 

he's  romantic, 

let  him  prove  it. 

By  taking  you  on 

The  Venice  Simplon-Orient-Express. 

The  world's  most  romantic  train 

is  waiting  to  show  you  Europe. 

Twice  weekly  it  leaves  London 

on  its  legendary  journey. 
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Leave  the  train  anytime 
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the  journey  of  a  lifetime. 

The  scenery,  an  ever  changing  painting. 

The  cuisine  is  unrivalled. 

The  service  is  unequalled. 

The  adventure  is  unforgettable. 

Inclusive  holidays  to  suit  your  vacation 
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For  more  information  contact  your  travel 

agent  or  send  $2  for  a  brochure. 

The  world's  most  romantic  adventure. 
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Connoisseur      Awards 


"I  have  never  met  a  connoisseur  who  was  interested  in  only  one  thing. "  — T.  H. 


not  ac- 


cept the  traditional  image 
of  a  connoisseur — the  per- 
son, surrounded  by  exqui- 
site objects,  who  wants 
only  to  contemplate  yet 
another  exquisite  object. 
That  is  much  too  passive 
an  image.  A  true  connois- 
seur must  not  only  recog- 
nize what  is  best  in  life  but 
also  leave  his  or  her  mark 
on  the  world,  passing  the 
torch  of  all  culture  on  to 
the  next  generation  with- 
out prejudice,  without  na- 
tionalistic aims.  He  must 
show  moral  leadership. 

Connoisseur  has  selected 
five  distinguished  citizens 
who  embody  this  ideal. 
We  salute  them  for  their 
creativity,  their  thirst  for 
excellence,  their  integrity, 
courage,  intelligence,  and 
independence. 


ANNENBERG:  "ONLY  WHEN  YOU  ARE  MOVED  BY  A  PAINTING  SHOULD  YOU  CONSIDER  BUYING  IT." 


Walter  H.  Annenberg 
The  Real  Thing 

Walter  H.  Annenberg 
is  close  to  meeting 
the  definition  of  a 
connoisseur:  an  editor,  pub- 
lisher, broadcaster,  diplomat, 
art  collector,  and  philanthro- 
pist. He  was  born  eighty-two 
years  ago  in  Milwaukee.  With 
exceptional  foresight,  he 
founded  Seventeen  magazine  in 
1944  and  TV  Guide  in  1953. 
He  has  always  shown  a  deep 
concern  for  education:  he 
started  the  Annenberg  School 
for  Communication  at  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1958  and  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1971.  It 
was  Annenberg's  idea  to  pre- 
sent educational  programming 
through  the  medium  of  televi- 
sion, and  his  Philadelphia  sta- 
tion did  so  for  ten  years. 

Annenberg  served  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.. 
James's  from  1968  to  1974.  He 
is  a  trustee  of  many  distin- 
guished schools,  museums, 
and  hospitals  and  holds  several 
honorary  degrees.  He  is  one  of 
the  rare  Americans  to  have  been 
granted  an  honorary  knight- 
hood by  Queen  Elizabeth  II. 


For  all  this,  perhaps  Annen- 
berg's most  stunning  achieve- 
ment is  in  a  different  field.  His 
collection  of  Impressionists 
and  Postimpressionists,  gath- 
ered up  long  before  the 
"boom,"  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Unlike  many 
wealthy  people,  who  collect 
for  status  or  investment,  the 
Ambassador  goes  after  a  work 
because  he  has  to.  When  he 
talks  about  his  "beloved 
pieces,"  the  passion  shows. 

Knowingly,  clearly,  An- 
nenberg describes  one  of  his 
van  ( ioghs — probably  the  first 
(and  most  successful)  version 
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of  the  wife  of  Roulin,  the 
postmaster  of  Aries — as  "su- 
perb, abstract,  yet  vitally  hu- 
manistic." He  fairly  enters  the 
canvas  of  his  impressive  Gau- 
guin Portrait  of  Women:  "The 
mother  looks  out,  full  of  expe- 
rience— and  cynicism.  She 
doesn't  believe  anything.  Her 
calflike  daughter's  face  shines 
with  innocence.  She  will  be- 
lieve everything.  The  psycho- 
logical wrap-up  of  these  two 
faces  tells  the  whole  story  of 
life.  That's  why  I  love  the 
painting." 

Naturally,  one  of  the  live- 
liest topics  in  the  art  world  is 
the  eventual  disposition  of 
Annenberg's  collection.  Who 
will  get  it?  The  National  Gal- 
lery, the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art,  the  Met,  and  his  own 
estate,  "Sunnylands,"  in  Ran- 
cho  Mirage,  California,  have 
all  been  mentioned  as  possible 
homes.  At  the  moment,  the 
heavy  speculation  is  that  the 
Met  has  the  definite  edge. 

His  advice  on  how  to  col- 
lect? "Only  when  you  are 
moved  by  a  painting  should 
you  buy  it.  Being  moved  is 
what  collecting  is  all  about." 


Beverly  Sills 
More  than  a  Diva 

To  the  radio  audiences  of 
the  pre-TV  era,  she 
was  "Bubbles,"  the 
adorable  Brooklyn-born  tot 
who  could  give  the  exquisite, 
full-grown  Lily  Pons  a  run  for 
her  money  warbling  the 
stratospheric  "Bell  Song." 
(She  also  sang  the  jingle  for 
Rinso  Blue.)  By  1971,  she  was 
on  the  cover  of  Time  as 
"America's  Queen  of  Opera." 

The  royal  attribute  was  apt. 
Beverly  Sills,  nee  Belle  Sil- 
verman, had  become  a  living 
legend  as  Handel's  Cleopatra 
and  as  Elizabeth  I,  Mary 
Stuart,  and  Anne  Boleyn  in 
triumphant  revivals  of  forgot- 
ten masterpieces  by  Donizetti. 
To  cap  her  stage  career,  she 
sang  one  last  queen:  Juana  la 
Loca,  of  the  sixteenth-century 
Spanish  house  of  Castile,  in 
the  world  premiere  of  Gian 
Carlo  Menotti's  La  Loca,  writ- 
ten expressly  for  her. 

As  if  the  needs  of  such  a  ca- 
reer were  not  sufficient  to 
keep  a  body  busy,  Sills  even  in 
her  heyday  always  made  time 


SILLS:  "IT'S  MORE  FUN  TO  FICHT  THE  BULL  THAN  TO  WA'I  (II 


It's  not  whether  you  win  or  lose.  It's  where  you  play  the  game. 


At  The  Boca  you  always  feel  I  ike  a  champion, 
even  when  you're  not  using  our  two  challeng- 
ing 18-hole  golf  courses  or  29  tennis  courts. 

Because  you  can  simply  enjoj  the 
223  tropical  acres,  gentle  ocean  waves  and 
unparalleled  personal  sen  ice. 

Not  to  mention  our  private  oceanfronl 
beach  club,  with  watersports.  Fishing  and 
boating.  Fitness  centers.  Nightl)  entertain- 
ment. Plus  a  host  of  outstanding  restaurants— 
so  you  can  choose  to  dress  up  or  go  casual . 

No  other  tropical  resort  oilers  our  level 
of  elegance  and  action  Sec  your  travel 
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our  Five-Star,  Five  Diamond  resorl  write 
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honeymoon  and  holiday  packages. 
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to  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
handicapped  and  disadvan- 
taged. She  has  been  active  in 
the  March  of  Dimes  since  1971 
and  that  year  also  served  as  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  organi- 
zation's Mothers'  March  on 
Birth  Defects. 

When  she  retired  from  the 
stage,  she  assumed  a  new  role, 
as  general  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Opera.  There  were 
magical  productions,  designed 
by  Maurice  Sendak,  of  scores 
by  Janacek  and  Prokofiev,  and 
the  New  York  premiere  of 
Philip  Glass's  Akhtiateti,  set  in 
ancient  Egypt  (and  sung  in  an- 
cient Egyptian). But  it  was  not 
one  long  honeymoon.  Critics 
scolded  that  her  repertoire 
choices  became  ever  safer, 
tamer,  more  predictable,  and 
more  middlebrow.  Vocal 
standards  were  falling,  too, 
many  aficionados  complained. 
And,  as  always,  the  greatest 
talents  that  did  show  up 
quickly  jumped  ship  to  richer 
employers. 

But  even  Sills's  severest  de- 
tractors could  not  fault  her 
spirit  of  unflagging  can-do. 
More  than  once,  the  former 


diva's  hardheaded  negotiations 
and  vigorous  fund-raising 
brought  her  company  back 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  While 
others  shilly-shallied,  she  em- 
braced supertitles,  bringing 
huge  new  audiences  to  the 
opera  house. 

Sills  has  made  enemies 
along  the  way — what  champ 
does  not? — and  has  told  about 
it  in  two  take-no-prisoners  au- 
tobiographies. (As  she  put  it 
recently,  "It's  more  fun  to  get 
into  the  center  of  the  ring  and 
fight  the  bull,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  than  to  be  a  critic  or 
a  spectator  in  life.")  But  these 
autobiographies  are  the  least 
of  what  the  world  will  re- 
member her  by.  "Art,"  she 
has  said,  "is  the  signature  of  a 
civilization."  Her  career  has 
amply  translated  that  belief 
into  practice. 


Make  yourself  at  home  at  Hammock 
DunesSM  Private  Community,  an  extraordi- 
nary, oceanfront  enclave  on  Florida's  north- 
east coast. 

Enjoy  an  elegant  first  or  second  home 
at  Granada  Estates  along  the  breathtaking 
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secluded  behind  24-hour  privacy  gates. 

Homeowners  may  also  apply  for  mem- 
bership in  our  private-equity  Hammock 
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Don't  overlook  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
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today  and  you'll  be  halfway  home. 
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though,  because  he  could  be 
painter,  architect,  and  poet  all 
at  once."  His  weaving  has 
won  Larsen  fame  the  world 
over;  his  fabrics — bold  and 
grainy  linens,  springy  mo- 
hairs, sensuous  velvets,  airy 
cottons  that  never  go  limp — 
have  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  museum  show. 

Born  in  1927  to  Danish-Ca- 
nadian parents  in  Seattle, 
Washington,  Larsen  studied 
architecture  there  and  then  got 
a  master  of  fine  arts  at  Cran- 
brook  Academy  of  Art,  in 
Michigan.  He  set  up  his  own 
design  studio  in  Manhattan  in 
1951,  turning  out  hand-woven 
fabrics  of  varied  yarns  in  ran- 
dom repeats.  Today,  his  or- 
ganization is  global,  with  pro- 
duction centers  and  show- 
rooms in  thirty  countries. 
"Our  prints,"  he  says,  "are 
not  applied  graphics  but  a 
handicraft  expressing  the  mar- 
riage of  thirsty  cloth  and  liq- 
uid dye." 

With  his  prodigious  knowl- 
edge of  textiles,  Larsen  holds 
that  the  ancient  Peruvians 
were  the  best  weavers  of  all 
time.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
area  in  which  his  opinions  are 
strong  and  informed.  He  often 
turns  his  eye  to  other  fields — 
glass,  metal,  ceramics,  archi- 
tecture, and  design — often 
spotting  and  helping  young 
talents  find  their  way.  And 
what  are  Larsen's  guiding 
principles?  "I  was  indelibly 
impressed  by  two  proverbs 
carved  in  stone  on  the  lintels 
of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton art  museum.  The  first,  'Be 
an  open  bowl,  that  some  op- 
portunity may  fall  in,'  seemed 
easy  enough.  I  have  always 
found  this  wise  counsel.  If  the 
other,  'The  highest  art  is  the 
most  anonymous,'  required 
maturity  to  appreciate,  I  still 
recommend  both." 

GlANLUIGI  COLALUCCI 

In  the  Eye  of  the  Storm 

The  decision,  when  it 
was  finally  taken, 
seems  to  have  been 
quick  and  easy.  "No  one  was 
able  to  resist  the  temptation," 
says  Professor  Carlo  Pietran- 
geli,  the  general  director  of  the 
Vatican  Museums.  Between 
1965  and  1979,  the  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  had  been 
cleaned.  Finally,  all  that  re- 
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5ev<       can  later,  speaking 
for  a  portion  of  humanity,  fif- 
teen well-known  artists  peti- 
tioned Pope  John  Paul  II  to 
halt  the  work.  "From  the  re- 
productions I  have  seen,  it 
looks  funny  to  me."  said  Rob- 
E  rt  V.  [  therwefl,  putting  the 
objections  mildly.  Colalucci 

is  unfazed  ose-up 

vie  k  langdo  revealed 

an  unexpected  genius  tor 
color.  "You  can  almost  sens  . 
the  master's  presc  he 

-    -  rrom  his 
brush,  the  breadth  of  each 


<e.  the  freshness  of  the 
paintings."  It  is  his  reasonable 
thesis  that  those  who  object 
may  have  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment to  the  dirty  colors  be- 
g  rew  up  familiar 
with  them. 

Colalucci  was  born  in  1929 
in  Rome,  where  he  studied 
and  now  works.  After  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  from  the  Isti- 
tuto  Centrale  del  Restauro.  he 
worked  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Sicily  and  at  Heraklion. 
in  Crete.  He  joined  the  Vati- 
can Museum  and  Galleries  in 
1960.  never  thinking  that  he 
.-..-.-.  sp  msible  tor  sav- 
s  of  mankind's  greatest 
monuments  and  certainly  not 
are  that  his  quiet  courage  in 
the  :  fa  storm  ot  criticism 

_:ld  inspire  generations. 

Philip  Glass 

A  Composer  for  an  Age 

II    mata  form  as  perfected 
by  Ha\dn  and  elaborated 
by  Brahms  is  your  interest. 
Philip  Glass  ur  man. 

On  their  own.  his  repetitive. 
pulsating  scores  lack  the  dra- 
ma, sense  ot  argument,  and 


melodic  variety  that  are  the 
glories  of  traditional  Western 
music.  Yet  Glass  is  one  ot  the 
tew  contemporary  composers 
who  seem  assured  of  immor- 
tality. His  music  offers  other 
satisfactions,  not  the  least  ot 
which  lies  in  its  iconoclasm. 
"Lets  race  it."  he  says.  "Con- 
troversy has  not  hurt  me." 

As  the  theater  of  Robert 
Wilson  [Einstein  on  the  Beach) 
and  the  cinema  of  Erroll  Mor- 
ris [The  Thin  Blue  Line)  show, 
his  inventions  help  render 
images  and  events  mysterious, 
haunting,  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge from  one's  mind.  At  its 
highest  level.  Glass's  is  a  col- 
laborative art.  Like  a  genius  of 
lighting  design  for  the  stage. 
he  is  at  his  greatest  when  his 
master  strokes  go.  in  them- 
selves, unnoticed.  The  combi- 
nation is  all. 

Born  in  Baltimore  in  1937, 
Glass  grew  up  listening  to  the 
records  that  sold  poorly  in  his 
father's  shop:  Beethoven's  late 
quartets.  Schubert's  sonatas. 
Shostakovich's  symphonies. 
His  tather  played  them  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  figure  out 
why  customers  passed  them 


The  world  has  since 
caught  up  with  him.  Whether 
or  not  people  like  those  "diffi- 
cult" scores,  they  are  now 
acknowledged  as  summits  in 
the  history  of  Western  music. 

Glass  began  playing  the 
violin  at  age  six  and  the  flute 
at  age  eight.  At  the  University 
ot  Chicago,  he  majored  in 
mathematics  and  philosophy 
while  devoting  his  off-hours 
to  studying  the  compositions 
of  Ives  and  Webern.  After  a 
stmt  at  Juilliard.  he  lit  out  for 
Paris,  where  he  studied  under 
Nadia  Boulanger — that  hu- 
man encyclopedia  of  music. 

In  Paris,  too.  an  important 
odd  job  came  his  way.  A  film- 
maker hired  him  to  transcribe 
Ravi  Shankar's  sitar  ragas  into 
notation  that  French  musicians 
could  read.  Thus  Glass  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Indian 
music — and  was  prompted  to 
apply  Eastern  techniques  of 
consonance  and  repetition  to 
his  own  work. 

Since  his  return  to  New 
York,  operas,  ballets,  and  film 
scores  have  poured  from  his 
prolific  hand.  The  latest  mag- 
num opus  was  Hydrogen  Juke- 
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GLASS:  "LET'S  FACE  IT.  CONTROVERSY  HAS  NOT  HURT  ME." 


box,  an  opera  set  to  words  by 
the  venerable  beat  poet  Allen 
Ginsberg.  Projects  currently  in 
hand  include  the  full-scale  The 
I  'oyage,  tor  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  further  collabora- 
tions with  Shankar  and  Wil- 
son— all  of  which  puts  Glass  in 
the  mainstream.  "I  never 
thought  ot  myself  as  an  avant- 
garde  composer.  I  always  saw 
myself  composing  music  that 
anyone  could  listen  to,"  he 
says.  "It  just  took  a  while  for 
them  to  listen." 

Glass  has  always  been  a  bit 
of  a  philosopher.  For  the  next 
generation  he  has  this  advice: 
"One  of  the  most  valuable 
qualities  often  exhibited  by 
young  people  is  their  idealism. 
However,  after  some  years, 
too  often  this  quality  begins  to 
lose  its  shine  and  a  little  bit  lat- 
er is  often  gone  altogether.  It's 
easy  to  be  an  idealist  at  twen- 
ty, but  much  harder  at  fifty,  as 
is  easy  to  observe.  However, 
this  quality  of  idealism,  a  nat- 
ural for  young  people,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  we 
carry  with  us  for  the  rest  of 
our  life.  Recognize  it  for  what 
it  is  and  hold  on  to  it!"D 


There's  only  one  place 

where  artists  capture  the 

ideal  northern  light. 

It's  in  Skagen  on  the  tip  of  the  Jutland  peninsula  in  Denmark.  As  you  stroll  through  the  village  you'll 
experience  the  intense  natural  light  that  attracted  artists  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.  Look  around  and 
you'll  feel  like  you're  part  of  a  gigantic  still  life,  with  the  light  enhancing  the  subtle  tones  of  the  heather-topped 
sand  dunes,  the  pale  yellow  houses  and  couples  walking  the  beach. 

Today,  however,  Skagen  is  anything  but  still.  It's  a  combination  summer  resort,  artists  colon)  and  fishing 
community  that  boasts  its  own  museum,  music  festivals  and  local  seafood  delicacies. 

Wherever  you  go  in  Scandinavia,  you'll  find  that  art  not  only  imitates  life,  it  also  communes  with  nature.  \nd  like 
nature,  it  is  accessible  to  all.  So  spend  an  afternoon  at  Vigeland  sculpture  park  in  Oslo  among  monumental  statues 
that  depict  the  cycle  of  life.  Visit  the  dramatic  outdoor  sculpture  garden  of  lamed  Icelandic  sculptor  Asmundur 
Sveinsson.  And  tour  the  perfectly  preserved  homes  of  Finnish  composer  Jean  Sibelius  and  Norway's  Edvard  Grieg. 

In  Scandinavia,  you'll  definitely  sec  art  in  an  entirely  different  light. 

There's  only  one  place  like  it.  Scandinavia. 

Gall  1-800-SCANFUN,  department  91,  or  send  in  the  coupon  to  receive  a  Scandinavian  Discover)  kit  to  find 
out  more  about  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 


Scandinavia  — 
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Wail  to  Scandinavian  Tourist  Boards,  P.O  Box  1499,  Maple  Plain.  Mb 
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It  Never  Fails.  Just  When  You  Think  Life  Couldn't  Be 
Any  Better,  Something  Better  Comes  Along. 


Purchase  of  a  residence  does  not  include  club  membership. 


h,  the  frustrations  of  living  at  the  top.  It 
seems  someone's  always  creating  a  better  something 
to  make  some  of  the  things  you  have  second  best. 

But  now  you  can  rest  easy  when  it  comes  to 
your  residence.  On  Williams  Island,  you'll  enjoy  flaw- 
less living.  With  world-class  recreation  and  services, 


including  a  European  spa.  golf,  tennis,  a  marina, 
gourmet  dining  and  a  staff  that  anticipates  the  demands 
of  the  most  demanding  people.  a\V1^A/1^ 

Call  us  at  (800)  628-7777.  ^-S^S^P 
After  all,  you  don't  want  to  be  /oriW^ 

unsettled  all  of  your  life.  ^tAjS*^ 

The  Florida  Riviera 


A  private  island  on  Florida's  Intracoastal  Waterway,  between  Miami  and  Fort  Lauderdale.  Residences  from  $250,000. 


i\L  REPRESENTATIONS  CANNOT  BE  RELIED  I  PON  AS  CORRECTLY  STATING  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  DEVELOPER.  FOR  CORRECT  REPRESENTATIONS,  MAKE  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DOCl  MENT8 
REOIIRED  BY  SECTION  718  503.  FIX)RIDA  STATITES.  TO  BE  Fl  RNISHED  BY  A  DEVELOPER  TO  A  BIVER  OR  LESSEE  The  complete  terms  are  In  an  Offering  Plan  available  from  Sponsor  CD90-0I68  This  project  has 
not  been  registered  with  the  New  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission,  and  accordingly,  this  Is  not  an  offering  to  New  Jersey  residents  A  folnt  development  of  the  Trump  Group  and  Mu  ben  Realty  Company, 
a  subsidiary  of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company.  C 1990.  Williams  Island  Associates  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved  Equal  Housing  Opportunity 
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THE  BREED 


It  is  not  yet  six  o'clock  on 

a  gray  autumn  morning  at  Janow  Pod- 
laski,  and  dawn  is  just  breaking  across 
the  immense  skies  and  flat  lands  a  few 
kilometers  from  the  Polish  border  with 
the  USSR.  At  the  Janow  Podlaski  stud, 
Andrzej  Krzysztalowicz  has  donned  his 
frayed  blue  uniform  and  begun  his  daily 
inspection  round.  Entering  a  stable,  he 
knows  every  horse  by  sight.  "I  can  re- 
member their  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents," he  says.  When  he  has  turned  his 
back  and  started  for  the  next  stable,  the 
night-duty  man  bangs  on  the  gutter, 
warning  colleagues  down  the  line  who 
may  be  sleeping  that  the  director  is  on 
his  way. 

Today  being  Sunday,  Krzysztalo- 
wicz will  indulge  himself  with  a  nap  on 
his  office  couch  after  his  tour.  On  a 
weekday,  though,  he  would  plunge  di- 
rectly into  his  work  of  running  Poland's 
leading  stud  of  Arabian  horses,  a  job  he 
has  performed  for  the  past  thirty-three 
years  with  an  almost  religious  dedica- 
tion. His  life  goals,  he  says,  were  to 
"preserve  what  the  breeders  before  the 
war  had  achieved  and,  of  course,  to 
improve  on  it."  By  all  evidence  he  has 


met  them.  "Other  Arabians  are  beauti- 
ful," says  Marsha  Parkinson,  a  Califor- 
nia painter  and  self-avowed  Janow 
groupie.  "But  there  is  something  about 
Polish  horses  that's  different:  a  nobility, 
an  aloofness,  a  regal  bearing  ..." 

The  Janow  stud  is  an  oasis,  a  throw- 
back to  a  traditional  Poland — fiercely 
proud,  determined,  cultivated,  and  civ- 
ilized— that  the  Communist  regime 
tried,  all  too  often  with  success,  to  de- 
stroy elsewhere.  As  soon  as  the  visitor  is 
past  the  gate  and  walking  down  the  tree- 


Critical  moment:  how  will  Janow's  Arabians  do  at  auction 


lined  paths,  he  senses  purpose,  civility, 
and  pride — in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
exhaustion  and  apathy  pasted  on  the 
faces  of  the  nearby  village  dwellers.  The 
stables  are  neatly  painted,  the  floors 
scrubbed  to  a  shine,  the  hay  freshly 
changed  in  the  stalls.  The  grooms  are 
alert  and  concerned.  A  Prince  Radziwill 
or  a  Count  Potocki  or  any  of  the  other 
great  nineteenth-century  magnates  who 
practiced  the  sport  of  kings  would  feel  at 
home  here  now. 

Ironically,  though,  it  is  communism 
that  permitted  Janow  and  the  Polish 
breeding  program  begun  by  these  aris- 
tocrats to  survive  in  its  traditional  form. 
Had  Poland  had  a  normal  economy  after 
World  War  II,  horse  breeding  would 
probably  have  disappeared;  the  country 
was  too  devastated  for  such  a  luxury. 
But,  courtesy  of  Moscow,  Poland  got  a 
centrally  planned  system  of  subsidies 
and  artificial  prices  wherein  nobody 
knew  what  anything  cost.  In  the  midst 
of  these  perverted  economic  values, 
Krzysztalowicz  was  free  to  pursue  an 
uncompromising  program  for  the  ideal 
horse,  regardless  of  market 
fads  or  the  amount  of  time 
required  to  reach  an  objective. 
If  along  the  way  there  was  a 
hole  in  the  budget.  Communist 
central  planners  made  up  the 
difference  with  subsidies. 

The  collapse  of  communism 
is  not  an  unmitigated  blessing 
for  Janow.  The  good  news  is 
that  Poland  has  recovered  its 
full  sovereignty.  The  bad  news 
is  that  the  new  government,  as 
part  of  a  broad  economic  re- 
form, has  cut  out  subsidies. 
Janow  must  adjust  to  another 
?      twist  of  fate.  "We  are  alone  in 


Can  Poland's  great  Arabians  survive  capitalism? 


By  Gregory  Wierzynski 


Photographs  by  Antonin   Kratociivil 
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DURING  A  TROT,   THEIR  HOOVES   SEEE 


VER  T 


T-FTE   GROUND. 


the  deep  sea,"  Krzysztalowicz  says. 
"We  must  fend  for  ourselves."  And  this 
at  a  time  when  the  market  for  Arabian 
horses  in  the  United  States,  which  ac- 
counts for  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  world's  Arabian  sales,  has  all  but 
collapsed. 

Polish  Arabians  reached  the  peak  of 
their  popularity  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s,  when  buyers  bid  prices  to 
stratospheric  levels.  The  late  oil  tycoon 
Armand  Hammer  made  the  first  SI  mil- 
lion purchase  in  1981:  a  fourteen-year- 
old  stallion,  El  Paso.  At  the  celebrated 
"Polish  Ovation"  sale,  in  Scottsdale, 
Arizona,  four  years  later, 
nineteen  mares  from  Po- 
land fetched  a  total  of  $10 
million,  including  a  re- 
cord SI. 5  million  for  Pe- 
nicylina,  who  became 
U.S.  National  Champion 
Mare  the  following  year. 
The  buyer  was  David 
Murdock,  of  Ventura 
Farms,  in  California. 
The  high  prices  inevitably  attracted 
fast-buck  operators  who,  through  ex- 
cessive breeding,  succeeded  mainly  in 
saturating  the  market  and  lowering 
overall  quality.  At  the  same  time,  a 
change  in  United  States  tax  law  put  even 
more  pressure  on  prices  by  disqualify- 
ing many  wealthy  people  who  liked  to 
invest  in  horses  from  writing  off  losses 
of  limited  partnerships.  The  European 
market,  which  is  small  and  selective, 
could  not  take  up  the  slack.  For  a  while, 
breeders  thought  that  Kuwaitis  and  oth- 
er affluent  Arabs  would  start  buying  the 
horses,  but  the  gulf  crisis  put  an  end  to 
these  hopes.  Today  an  average  but  still 


Janow  is  one 
of  four  state 
Arabian  studs 
in  Poland; 
Michalow, 
here,  is  an- 
other. 
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THEY  EXUDE  A   KIND   OF    NOBILITY. 


splendid  Arabian  goes  for  $5,000;  a  foal, 
for  $800. 

Arabians  are  popular  because  they 
combine  great  beauty  with  endurance, 
virility,  and  gentleness.  Descendants  of 
horses  bred  to  withstand  desert  hard- 
ships, they  are  capable  of  much  longer 
treks  than  Thoroughbreds,  and  while 
they  are  not  as  fast  they  are  not  slouches 
either.  They  are  good  jumpers,  and 
above  all  they  are  user-friendly:  Bedou- 
ins lived  in  tents  with  them.  "Elegance, 
power,  and  intelligence — they  have 
everything  a  horse  can  give  you,"  says 
Paolo  Gucci,  who  used  to 


"Elegance, 
power,  and 
intelligence: 
they  have 
everything." 


raise  racing  pigeons  until 
he  became  hooked  on 
Arabians. 

Classic  Arabians  have 
characteristic  features: 
scooped  head,  arched 
neck,  flat  back,  and  high, 


Buyers  glad- 
ly pay  as 
much  as 
$240,000  for 
a  fine  Ara- 
bian mare. 


rounded  tail  that,  when 
the  horse  is  at  a  dead  run, 
resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a  comet.  They 
move  with  the  elegance 
of  a  ballerina  trapped  in- 
side the  body  of  a  horse; 
during  a  trot  their  hooves 
seem  never  to  touch  the 
ground. 

They  come  in  two  basic  strains, 
which  are  frequently  mixed  together. 
The  Kuhailans  are  square  in  profile  and 
athletic;  they  carry  their  neck  high  and 
bulge  with  muscles.  The  Saklawis  are 
usually  gray,  lean  and  round  through 
the  flanks,  and  somewhat  longer  than 
they  are  tall.  Europeans  are  more  at- 
tracted by  the  often  extreme  beauty  of 
the  Saklawis,  while  Americans  prefer 
the  more  athletic  stretch  and  motion  of 
the  Kuhailan.  Either  way,  at  their  best, 
Polish  Arabians  exude  the  kind  of  nobil- 
ity that  one  feels  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  work  of  art.  Abdul- Wahed  Al- 
Saihati,  a  leading  Arizona  breeder  who 
grew  up  with  desert  horses,  is  not  a  sen- 
timental man  when  it  comes  to  busi- 
ness. But  after  spending  $395,000  on  the 
great  stallion  Aloes,  he  was  moved  to 
say,  "I  don't  deserve  to  'own'  this  horse. 
Nobody  deserves  to  own  this  kind  of 
horse.  They  are  treasures,  and  we 
should  not  be  able  to  purchase  them. 
They  will  always  belong  to  Poland." 

Arabians  are  bred  in  several  places — 
Egypt,  England,  Spain,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  United  States  among 
them — but  the  Polish  horses  are  consid- 


ered the  best  because  of  their  breeders' 
long  experience.  Arabian  horses  proba- 
bly first  came  to  Poland  with  Eastern 
merchants  traveling  the  Amber  Trail, 
along  the  Baltic  coast.  Legends  speak  of 
a  gray  mare  that  Boleslaw  II  Smialy, 
who  reigned  from  1076  to  1079,  used  to 
ride  to  visit  his  girlfriend.  Only  an  Ara- 
bian could  have  covered  the  prodigious 
distances  the  king  traveled  in  one 
night. 

The  first  Arabian  studs  in  Poland 
sprang  up  during  the  seventeenth- 
century  wars  with  Turkey,  captured 
horses  being  used  as  breeding  stock. 
When  a  truce  concluded  in  1699  pinched 
off  this  source,  Polish  magnates  orga- 
nized their  own  expeditions  to  Arabia. 
Count  Waclaw  Rzewuski,  perhaps  the 
best-known  of  them  because  of  his 
extensive  writings,  got  so  involved 
with  Bedouins  that  he  went  into  battle 
with  them  and  was  made  an  honorary 
emir.  The  title  did  not  go  to  his  head, 
however,  and  he  returned  home  in  the 
early  1800s,  bringing  with  him  eighty- 
nine  stallions  and  forty-five  mares. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Polish  purebred  Arabians  had  be- 
come a  symbol  of  wealth  and  grandeur 
and  gained  fame  throughout  Europe. 
Indeed,  horse  traffic  with  Turkey  was 
now  going  the  other  way.  When  Sultan 
Abdul  Azis  established  a  stud  near  Con- 
stantinople in  1864,  he  stocked  it  with 
ninety  mares  and  two  stallions  from 
Count  Branicki's  Bialocerkiew  stud.  At 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  half 
dozen   major  studs  and  many   more 
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smaller  ones  op- 
erated in  Poland, 
counting  al- 
together some 
five  hundred 
purebred  brood 
mares.  But  then 
came  World  War 
I.  As  the  front 
rolled  back  and 
forth  across  the 
country,  the 
great  stud  farms, 
whole  sire  and 
dam  lines,  and 
much  breeding 

documentation  were  destroyed.  Only 
twenty-five  brood  mares  with  seven 
foals  survived  to  1918. 

After  the  war,  what  remained  of  the 
bloodstock  was  sent  to  the  Janow  Pod- 
laski  stud.  Founded  in  1817  after  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  as  a  state-owned 
center,  Janow  for  a  century  had  pro- 
duced Anglo-Arab  half-breeds  for  the 
army.  Now  its  management  was 
charged  with  rebuilding  the  Polish 
breeding  program,  and  it  achieved  re- 
markable results.  Then  World  War  II 
broke  out,  throwing  everything  into 
turmoil  once  again. 

Andrzej  Krzyszta- 
lowicz  had  just  re- 
ceived his  master's 
degree  in  horse 
breeding  from  Poz- 
nan  University  and 
taken  a  job  at  Janow 
Podlaski  when  Vya- 
cheslav  Molotov  and 
Joachim  von  Rib- 
bentrop  signed  their 
infamous  pact  to  dis- 
member Poland  into  two  occupation 
zones,  divided  in  part  by  the  river  Bug. 
The  stud  lay  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  on  what  would  be  the 
German  side.  A  few  days  after  the  blitz- 
krieg began,  but  before  the  German 
army  had  fully  occupied  the  country, 
Janow's  manager  attempted  to  move 
the  stud  to  the  southeast,  toward  Ro- 
mania, where  hostilities  had  not  yet 
started.  But  the  men  and  the  animals 
were  intercepted  by  Soviet  soldiers  and 
brought  back. 

Soon  afterward,  possibly  as  retribu- 
tion for  the  attempted  escape,  roving 
bands  of  peasants  crossed  the  Bug  from 
the  Soviet  side  and  grabbed  the  stud's 
horses,  more  than  three  hundred  of 
them.  Soviet-army  soldiers  looked  on, 
pointing  their  weapons  at  anyone  who 
tried  to  interfere.  The  peasants  returned 
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Savior:  Paolo  Gucci  (in  red  shirt ) 


the  next  day  to  pillage,  taking 
everything  they  could  get  their 
hands  on — feed  sacks,  window 
frames,    an  electrical-power 
plant.   The  horses  never  re- 
turned to  Janow;  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  many  of  them  turned 
up  at  the  Tersk  stud,  which  is  in  the 
Caucasus.   Thus  endowed,   Tersk  in- 
stantly became  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
important  breeding  center. 

The  Germans  were  not  nearly  as 
primitive  as  the  Soviets.  The  Fiihrer 
could  rail  that  the  Slavs  were  inferior, 
but  his  officers  knew  the  value  of  Polish 
Arabian  horses. 
They  brought  back 
all  the  people  who 
had  worked  at 
Janow  before  the 
Russian  pillage  and 
proceeded  to  refur- 
bish the  buildings. 
Some  seventy  ani- 
mals, which  had  es- 
caped on  the  failed 
flight  to  Romania, 
were  found  at  local  farms  and  returned 
to  their  stalls;  they  formed  the  core  of 
Janow's  bloodstock.  Horses  from 
France  and  Yugoslavia  were  added  as 
the  German  armies  occupied  those 
countries. 

By  July  1944,  however,  the  stud  was 
forced  to  evacuate  before  the  advancing 
Soviet  forces.  With  about  forty  work- 
ers, it  moved  first  to  Niederbischdorf, 
in  Saxony,  and  then  increasingly  farther 
west,  helped  by  the  SS  chief,  I  leinrich 
Himmler.    "He  took  to 
Arabians  as  to  some  great 
work  of  art,"  Krzyszt.i- 
lowicz  recalls.    Acts  of 
courage  on  the  part  of  the 
staff  were  common.   A 
stableman,  Jan   Zinie- 
wicz,    marched  down 
streets  crackling  with  ex- 


At  the  Michalow 

stud  farm  a  steed 

displays  the  regal 

Polish  style. 


ploding   phosphorus  bombs 
and  across  crumbling  buildings 
to   save  Witraz   and   Wielki 
Szlem  during  a  punishing  air 
raid  on  Dresden.   These  two 
stallions  became  pillars  of  the 
postwar  breeding   program 
when  they  and  the  rest  of  the  stud,  some 
250  horses  in  all,   were  finally  repa- 
triated, in  July  1946. 

At  home,  the  Communists  who  had 
taken  over  the  government  saw  pure- 
bred horses  as  an  obnoxious  remnant  of 
the  aristocracy.  Happily,  the  man  desig- 
nated to  liquidate  Janow  turned  out  to 
be  a  mili  ;ary  officer  who  respected  hors- 
es and  all  those  connected  with  them. 
An  ideological  Communist  who  had 
been  thrown  out  of  the  prewar  army  for 
his  political  beliefs,  Colonel  Stanislaw 
Arkuszcwski  used  his  influence  with  the 
new  Communist  authorities  to  save 
Janow.  By  the  time  Krzysztalowicz  suc- 
ceeded him,  in  1958,  the  threat  to  the 
stud  had  passed.  The  new  director  could 
concentrate  on  breeding. 

Polish  breeders  for  the  past  200  years 
(Continued  on  page  99) 


"Only  the  best 
here, "  vows  old 
Andrzej  Krzys- 
ztalowicz, the 
director  of  the 
JanSw  stud. 


THE  ARTIST 
AND  HIS  VOLCANO 

IS  THE  RODEN  CRATER  THE  MINIMALIST  MOUNT  RUSHMORE? 


By  James  Lewis      Photographs  by  Macduff  Everton 
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As  if  geological 
time  were  a  stage  set: 
the  Roden  Crater.- 
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CONNOISSEUR 


bout  thirty  miles  outside  of  Flagstaff,  James  Turrell  pulls  his  pickup  oft  the  road 
at  the  edge  of  the  Painted  desert.  Pointing  through  the  windshield  to  our  des- 
tination, about  fifteen  miles  off]  he  says,  "This  is  the  angle  I  first  saw  it 
from,  flying  in  from  this  direction."  Though  recognizable  from  pictures,  it 
is  surprisingly  small ,  almost  petite  and  delicate  in  its  rough  surroundings, 
voluptuously  colored,  and  so  beautifully  formed  that  it  seems  designed. 
It  is  a  dormant  volcano  cone  called  the  Roden  Crater,  and  fourteen 
years  ago  Turrell  bought  it.  When  he  has  finished  with  it,  about  six 
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Turrell  is  working  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  conception  of  art 


years  from  now,  the  crater  will  be  a 
work  of  art. 

In  the  midsixties  Turrell  was  part  of 
the  California  avant-garde,  a  group  of 
artists  unimpressed  by  the  comparative- 
ly Europeanized  eastern  art  establish- 
ment, with  its  debts  to  easel  painting 
and  its  orientation  to  the  marketplace. 
Then,  as  now,  he  cut  holes  in  gallery 
walls  and  ceilings  and  cast  natural  and 
artificial  light  in  and  around  the  parti- 
tions, creating  conditions  in  which  the 
light  itself  appeared  as  a  palpable,  envel- 
oping substance.  A  permanent  installa- 


tion at  New  York's  P.  S.  1,  in  Queens, 
consists  of  a  rectangular  hole  in  the  ceil- 
ing so  cut  and  lit  that  the  sky  seems  to 
harden  into  a  sheet  of  colored  glass.  In  a 
show  at  SteinGladstone,  in  New  York, 
last  spring,  visitors  entered  a  huge,  dark 
gallery,  empty  but  for  a  glowing  mauve 
rectangle  about  the  size  of  a  king-size 
mattress,  which  hovered  a  few  feet 
above  the  floor  on  the  back  wall.  But 
what  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  projection 
on  a  wall  was  in  fact  a  hole  in  the  wall,  as 
visitors  discovered  when  they  tried  to 
reach  out  and  touch  it.  At  that  moment 


everything  changed:  a  third  dimension 
sprang  open,  filled  with  a  misty,  unvar- 
ied field  of  luminous  color. 

For  centuries  painting  has  been  about 
light  and  vision  as  seen  through  the  filter 
of  the  artist's  eyes.  Turrell  has  simply 
eliminated  the  middleman.  "My  work 
is  not  about  my  seeing,"  he  says.  "It's 
about  your  seeing."  He  compares  his 
position  to  that  of  Giotto,  working  in 
the  most  primitive  moment  of  a  new 
conception  of  art — one  that,  he  hopes, 
will  grow  in  both  technical  and  aesthetic 
sophistication  as  tools  become  more 


The  \hy  appears 

to  til  above  the  i  rater 
lil-e  a  perfectly 
lilted  howl. 


"My  work  is  not  about  my  seeing.  It's  about  your  seeing. 


)) 


precise  and  we  grow  used  to  its  tonus 
and  effects. 

Seeing  a  Turrell  is  like  mainlining 
light,  as  close  to  pure  perceptual  experi- 
ence as  acculturated  humans  can  get.  In 
reproduction  his  work  comes  across  as 
conceptual — variations  on  a  clever  if 
somewhat  improbable  idea — but  before 
one's  eyes  it  is  numinous.  New  and 
experimental  work  is  often  a  matter 
more  of  intellection  than  of  execution, 
but  Turrell  is  a  perfectionist.  Not  that  he 
goes  in  for  high-tech  special-effects 
shows.  (One  of  his  favorite  materials  is  a 


thirty-nine-cent  sixty-watt 
frosted  white  light  bulb.) 
The  essence  of  the  work  lies 
in  his  knowledge  of  shaped 
space,  blocked  light,  con- 
trasting colors,  and  a  view- 
er's expectations — and  his 
care  in  bringing  that  knowl- 
edge into  play. 

In  the  midseventies  Turrell 
conceived   a   project   more 
ambitious  than  any  he  had 
yet  attempted.    Using  funds   from   a     Crater, 
Guggenheim   grant  and  his   piloting 


James  Tim  ell. 


skills,  he  flew  surveys  over 
the  land  west  of  the  Rockies 
from  the  Canadian  border  to 
Mexico,  looking  tor  an  ex- 
tinct-volcano cone  with  a 
well-formed  rim.  tar  enough 
above  sea  level  to  bring  out 
certain  effects  caused  by  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  He  en- 

»  visioned  an  immense  natural 
observatory  and  lighting 
showroom.    The    R  o  d  e  n 

in  the  clear,  dry  air  of  the  desert. 
(Continued  on  page  WO) 
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WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  RESTORE  A  PERFECT  BAROQUE  CASTLE 


"Had  we  known  beforehand  just  how 
demanding  this  restoration  would  be,  I 
really  doubt  that  we  would  have  begun 
so  readily — or  at  all. "  Lady  Ruth  Berner 
smiles  as  she  sits  with  her  husband, 
Henrik,  chamberlain  of  the  royal  Dan- 
ish court,  in  the  Tapestry  Sitting  Room  of 
Clausholm  Castle.  The  wooden  floor  is 
painted  in  a  large  pinwheel  pattern  of 
black  and  white;  the  coffered  ceiling  is 
crisply  garlanded  in  fine  plasterwork. 
Down  to  the  dado,  the  walls  are  tapes- 
tried with  sylvan  scenes — great  sum- 
mery trees,  temples,  huntsmen  with 
hounds  and  horns.  Between  two  win- 
dows that  gaze  out  at  the  bright,  flat 
landscape  of  Jutland,  in  the  north  of 
Denmark,  stands  a  great  burl-walnut 
Danish  secretary  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  a  dazzling,  gilded  cartouche  at 
its  pediment.  Everything  is  fresh,  clear, 
harmonious,  elegant,  and  at  the  same 
time  almost  cozy  and  playful.  The  eigh- 
teenth-century down-cushioned  chairs 
are  arranged  with  casual,  twentieth- 
century  companionability  in  mind,  and 
there  are  radiators  behind  the  tables 
beneath  the  windows,  but  for  the  first 
time  in  centuries,  Clausholm  Castle 
looks  much  as  it  did  when  it  was  new 
and  home  to  royalty. 

The  work  of  restoration  has  been 
going  on  for  a  quarter  century,  giving 
the  Berners  ample  opportunity  to  learn 
the  difficulties  entailed  in  any  great 
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pposite:  The  Queen 's 
Prayer  Room.  The  panels  date  from  1731.  Top, 
left  to  right:  Portraits  of  eighteenth-century  per- 
sonages whose  lives  were  linked  with  Claus- 
holm— at  the  left,  Queen  Anna  Sophia;  at  the  far 
right,  King  Frederick  IV.  Above:  In  the  Tapes- 
try Sitting  Room,  Lady  Ruth  Berner  with  her 
husband,  Henrik,  the  chamberlain  oj  the  royal 
Danish  court,  and  the  eldest  of  their  grandsons, 
Gustav  Alexander. 


restoration  project.  Taxation  and  the 
lack  of  skilled  craftsmen  pose  the 
greatest  threat  to  such  works.  While 
wading  through  red  tape  and  ferreting 
out  the  few  craftsmen  willing  to  assume 
unusual  projects,  the  Berners  have  be- 
come authorities  in  the  restoration  field. 
More  than  that,  they  are  aware  that  the 
effort  to  save  their  home  has  enhanced 
and  enriched  their  own  lives. 

The  historical  evolution  of  Claus- 
holm Castle  is  what  makes  the  manor 
one  of  the  most  important  private  build- 
ings in  Denmark.  This  simple  white 
building,  with  its  four  wings,  red  tiled 
roof,  and  shining  moat,  was  con- 
structed during  the  1690s  for  Conrad 
Count  Reventlow,  Great  Chancellor  of 
Denmark.  The  count  had  razed  a 
hodgepodge  of  ancient  buildings  oc- 
cupying the  island  in  Clausholm's  moat 
to  make  room  for  his  palace.  The  archi- 
tects he  chose,  both  fluent  in  the  ba- 
roque idiom,  were  Ernst  Brandenburg- 
er,  who  built  the  house,  and  the  Swed- 
ish architect  Nicodemus  Tessm  the 
younger,  who  designed  the  Italian  gar- 
den and  front  entrance.  At  Clausholm 
the  architects  created  Denmark's  first 
truly  baroque  manor:  the  building,  out- 
buildings, and  gardens  function  as  a  sin- 
gle expression  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  master  of  the  estate. 

The  manor's  austerely  imposing  ex- 
terior has  remained  little  changed  since 


THE  DIGNITY 
OF  CLAUSHOLM 


By    Hathaway    Hardy      £«*     Photographs    by    Marie    Holstein 
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it  was  completed,  but  within,  the  house 
has  been  altered  many  times  in  defer- 
ence to  current  fashions.  The  layers  of 
painted  decoration  on  the  wall  panels 
and  doors  —  up  to  six — tell  the  story, 
beginning  with  the  faux  tnarbrc  of  the 
baroque  and  ending  with  the  imitation 
brown  oak  of  the  Victorians.  In  these 
layers  he  one  of  Lady  Bcrncr's  most  dif- 
fu  ult  problems:  how  to  decide  on  the 
period  to   which  each  of  the  fourteen 


EVERY  ROOM  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  A  FUNCTION. 
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main  rooms  should  be  restored. 

During  the  first  years,  the  Berners 
spent  much  of  their  time  inventorying 
and  cataloging  the  painted  decorations. 
Their  abundance  and  high  quality  are  a 
result  of  the  romance  between  Count 
Rcvcntlow's  daughter  Anna  Sophia  and 
Frederick  IV,  king  of  Denmark.  They 
had  met  when  she  was  seventeen,  dur- 
ing a  court  visit  in  1711.  The  next  year 
the  king  rode  to  Clausholm,  kidnapped 
the  girl,  and  married  her  morganatical- 
ly.  Since  there  was  already  a  Queen 
Louise,  Anna  Sophia  was  made  duchess 
of  Schleswig.  The  king  married  her  the 
day  after  the  queen  was  buried,  in  1721, 
crowning  her  with  his  own  hand. 

During  the  next  three  years  there 
was  intense  activity  at  Claus- 
holm. The  king  bought  the  es- 
tate from  his  widowed  mother-in-law 
and  enlarged  it,  commissioning  the 
German  artist  Berendt  Nohr  to  paint 
over  the  bright  marbling  of  the  Great 
Chancellor's  time  with  the  fashionable 
classical  fantasies.  The  castle's  stone  ex- 
terior was  stuccoed  white.  The  great 
hall  on  the  second  floor  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Throne  Room,  and  the 
Italian  stuccoist  C.  E.  Brenno  created 
new  ceilings.  The  waiting  hall  outside 
the  Throne  Room,  known  as  the  Black 
I  [all,  is  his  masterpiece,  its  corners 
decorated  with  allegories  of  the  four 
continents.  In  the  blue  and  white  Chi- 
nese Room  he  decorated  the  ceiling  with 
the  ciphers  of  Frederick  and  Anna  So- 
phia and  their  six  children. 

Since  Clausholm  is  far  distant  from 
Copenhagen,  the  royal  family  used  the 
estate  rarely  before  the  king's  death,  in 
1730.  I  lis  successor,  Christian  VI,  or- 
dered his  stepmother  banished  to  (  Tuis- 
liolm  and  had  her  crown  melted  down 
to  make  a  new  one  for  his  wife. 

(Continued  on  page  101  > 
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Opposite,  above:  The 
door  to  the  blue  Chinese  Room  (1731 )  and  that  to 
the  drawing  room,  by  Berendt  Nohr  (1722). 
Below:  The  Chapel's  altar,  with  blue  and  white 
faux  marbrc.  Above,  left:  The  golden  Chinese 
Room;  right:  a  burl-walnut  Danish  secretary. 
Below:  Clausholm  Castle. 
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THE  LAYERS  OF  PAINTED  DECORATION  TELL  THE  STORY 


California     Food 
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California    Wine 


By  Eunice  Fried 


J^bout  a  dozen  years  ago, 
g^L  California    wine     was 
XhJ^  introduced    to    Cali- 
g  ^fornia    food,    and    a 

m  Wk    tradition    that   had 

died  out  some  time  ago  was  re- 
born. The  French  and  Italian  wine 
makers  who  first  arrived  in  Cali- 
fornia over  a  century  ago  brought 
a  taste  for  eating  well  and  the  natu- 
ral coupling  of  food  and  wine.  Yet 
though  the  two  crops  grew  side  by 
side  they  were  rarely  brought  to- 
gether outside  the  homes  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants.  As  recently  as 
the  early  1970s  a  visitor  to  Napa 
Valley  could  spend  a  day  tasting 
good  wine  and  an  evening  search- 


ing hopelessly  for  good  food. 

Most  wineries  were  not  think- 
ing about  food  in  those  days;  they 
were  concentrating  instead  on 
producing  better  wines.  Their 
goal  was  to  make  wines  as  fine  as 
their  European  counterparts,  and 
their  means  were  those  of  science 
and  technology. 

As  their  wines  won  recogni- 
tion, Europe  took  a  long  look  at 
California  and  began  to  borrow  its 
science.  California  took  a  long 
look  at  Europe  and  began  to  bor- 
row its  art.  That  art,  it  seemed,  lay 
not  only  in  making  wine  but  in 
enjoying  it  as  well.  Enjoying  it 
fully  meant  bringing  the  pleasures 
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Now  you  can  eat  in  wine  country  as  well  as  you  can  drink. 


of  wine  and 
food  together 
at  the  table. 

C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a 
embraced  the 
art.  Just  as  it 
tucked  a  cen- 
tury's worth  of 
wine-making 
knowledge 
into  a  couple 
|M^,«  of   decades,    it 

now  encour- 
aged small  pro- 
ducers of  high-quality  food  products  and  young 
chefs  and  championed  new  styles  of  cooking.  Win- 
eries became  the  cradle  of  the  food-and-wine 
renaissance. 

Today  the  teasing  aromas  of  the  kitchen  mingle 
with  the  heady  scent  of  the  wine  cellar  as  wineries 
establish  cooking  programs,  set  up  dining  rooms, 
hire  resident  chefs,  plant  vegetable  gardens,  and 
operate  restaurants  in  the  very  place  where  they 
make  their  wine. 

The  first  formal  winery  restaurant  was  intro- 
duced in  1977,  when  the  French  champagne  maker 
Moet  &  Chandon  opened  its  sparkling-wine  house, 
Domaine  Chandon,  in  Napa  Valley.  The  100-seat 
restaurant  was  launched  with  a  chef  from  Germany 
and  a  highly  trained  sous-chef  from  the  Champagne 
region.  Within  a  year,  the  sous-chef,  Philippejean- 
ty,  became  chef  de  cuisine  and  since  then  has  made 
the  Domaine  Chandon  restaurant  one  of  the  best 
dining  rooms  in  California  wine  country. 

"When  I  first  arrived  here,  1  thought,  'Where  is 
the  fresh  food?'  "  says  the  thirty-four-year-old 
Jeanty.  "What  a  job  I  had  ahead  of  me.  The  only 
way  I  could  get  fresh  scallops,  for  instance,  was  to 
bribe  the  fisherman.  Now  nearly  every  food  I  want 
is  available."  What  he  cannot  get,  he  grows — -/raises 
de  hois  and  Alpine  white  strawberries,  for  instance, 
which  he  cultivates  outside  his  kitchen. 

While  Jeanty's  culinary  foundation  is  classic 
French,  his  years  in  California  and  his  travels  else- 


where have  added  other  layers  of  influence.  He 
smokes  salmon  with  alder  and  hickory  and  puts  it 
on  his  menu  as  "Le  Carpaccio  de  Saumon  Fume  a  la 
Maison."  He  tasted  his  first  pizza  in  Italy  and 
created  "La  Pizzetta  aux  Petits  Oris."  He  visited 
Japan  and  now  serves  sushi. 

The  restaurant's  wines  remain  all-California, 
with  a  basic  list  of  current  releases  and  a  second  list 
of  older  vintages.  But  Jeanty  continues  to  add  inter- 
national touches  to  his  menu.  At  lunch  recently 
there  were  classic  French  choices — "Le  Poulet  de 
Grain  Roti,"  "Le  Filet  d'Agneau,"  "Le  Lapin 
Saute,"  "Le  Millefeuille  de  Ris  de  Veau."  I  chose 
quail  risotto  with  chanterelles,  Crimini  mush- 
rooms, and  merlot  essence.  For  dessert,  I  passed  up 
creme  brulee  and  feuillette  au  chocolat  in  favor  of 
polenta  pudding  with  blackberry  coulis,  mascar- 
pone,  and  grappa.  Philippe  Jeanty  happened  by. 


Philippe 
Jeanty,  chej 
.if  Domaine 
( Chandon. 
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"I  start  with  the  wine  and  choose  food  that  complements  i\  Sof 


At  Mondavi: 


Margrit 


Biever  and 


Axel  Fabre. 


Squab  with 
cabbage  and  a 
pinot  noir  at 
Mondavi. 


"Ah,  so  you  saw!  I  was  to  Italy  last  year." 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  Restaurant  at  Chateau 
Souverain,  in  Sonoma  County,  is  California's  first! 
winery  restaurant,  since  one  was  opened  there 
when  the  winery  started  up,  in  1974,  under  the 
name  Souverain  Cellars.  But  the  food  was  perfunc- 
tory, the  style  lax,  and  the  only  wines  served  Sou- 
verain's  own.  After  the  winery  was  sold,  in  1 986,  its 
new  owners  started  anew,  adding  a  wing  in  a  style 
part  hop  kiln,  part  French  chateau.  They  compiled  a 
wine  list  that  encompasses  all  of  Sonoma  County 
and,  most  important,  hired  thirty-two-year-old 
Gary  Danko  as  executive  chef. 

After  basic  culinary  training,  Danko  polished  his 
skills  under  Madeleine  Kamman,  the  dynamic 
Frenchwoman  noted  for  her  cookbooks,  classes, 
and  television  show.  Through  her,  Danko  devel- 
oped the  refinement  that  marked  his  dishes. 

After  setting  the  scene  at  Souverain's  Restaurant, 
Danko  moved  on,  and  Patricia  Windisch,  who  also 
trained  under  Madeleine  Kamman,  moved  in  as  the 
restaurant's  executive  chef  and  general  manager. 
Last  month  she  introduced  a  new  menu,  in  which 
she  stresses  food-and-wine  pairings. 

"I  recommend  a  specific  wine,  by  the  glass,  with 
each  entree.  I  taste  each  wine  against  lemon,  sugar, 
butter,  and  salt.  People  often  say  salt  destroys  the 
palate  and  that  the  fat  of  butter  also  interferes  with 
wine.  Actually,  only  sugar  and  acid  affect  taste.  If 
the  acid  level  of  a  food  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
wine,  the  wine  tastes  flat.  Sugar,  on  the  other  hand, 
drives  acid  perception  higher. 

"Next  month  we're  opening  a  wine  bar  in  anoth- 
er part  of  this  building.  Its  menu  will  be  casual.  The 
restaurant  will  remain  formal." 

In  the  sunny  Livermore  Valley,  about  an  hour's 
drive  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  the  Restaurant  at 
the  Wente  Bros.  Sparkling  Wine  Cellars  was 
opened  in  1986.  Wente,  which  made  its  first  wine  in 
1883,  is  one  of  California's  oldest  family  winer- 
ies. The  site  of  its  sparkling-wine  facility  is  the  origi- 
nal Cresta  Blanca  winery,  which  also  had  its  begin- 
ning in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  modern  dining 
room  in  an  old  winery  makes  for  a  late-twentieth- 
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When  I  arrived,  I  wondered  where  the  fresh  food  was. 


John  Caput o, 
chef  at  the  Jor- 


dan Winery. 


century  California  dining  experience.  "Fresh  re- 
gional products  are  made  into  dishes  that  go  well 
with  wine,"  says  Carolyn  Wente,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  restaurant. 

She  has  amassed  an  impressive  list  of  wines  from 
throughout  the  state.  She  has  also  set  the  restau- 
rant's style,  creates  the  menu,  and  works  with  the 
chef  (Kimball  Jones)  on  recipes.  "My  family  has 
been  raising  cattle  almost  as  long  as  it's  been  making 
wine,"  she  points  out.  In  fact,  the  family's  1,600 
acres  of  cattle  land  border  its  sparkling- wine  prop- 
erty. What  does  Carolyn  Wente  feel  is  the  outstand- 
ing item  on  the  restaurant's  menu?  "Wente  Bros. 
Estate  Grown  American  Shorthorn  Beef." 

While  some  California  wineries  have  brought 
wine  and  food  together  in  restaurants,  others  have 
chosen  to  do  it  with  cooking  programs.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Robert  Mondavi  Winery,  which 
sponsored  the  Great  Chefs  of  France  program  in 
1976  and,  a  few  years  later,  the  Great  Chefs  of 
America  series.  In  1986,  Robert  Mondavi,  Califor- 
nia wine's  great  innovator,  and  his  wife,  Margrit 
Biever,  merged  the  two,  renamed  the  program  the 
Great  Chefs  at  the  Robert  Mondavi  Winery,  and 


added  the  cui- 
sines of  Italy, 
Mexico,  and 
Morocco.  With 
Biever  as  its 
guiding  light 
and  Axel  Fabre 
as  director,  the 
Great  Chefs 
program  has 
attracted  such 
notables  as 
Georges  Blanc, 
Julia   Child, 

Jacques  Pepin,  Diana  Kennedy,  Giuliano  Bugialli, 
and  Larry  Forgione.  The  chefs  in  turn  have 
attracted  people  from  all  over  the  world. 

Between  four  and  seven  courses  a  year  are  taught, 
each  by  a  different  chef,  and  classes  are  limited  to 
twenty-four.  They 'are  held  in  the  winery's  Vine- 
yard Room,  a  large,  open  space  furnished  with 
Spanish  and  Mexican  antiques.  Because  food  and 
wine,  Margrit  Biever  emphasizes,  are  a  feast  for  all 
the  senses,  the  gala  dinner  prepared  by  the  visiting 
chef  at  the  end  of  each  course  is  served  with  fine 
china,  crystal,  silver,  linen,  flowers,  and  a  galaxy  of 
Mondavi  wines. 

Beringer  Vineyards  has  established  the  School 
for  American  Chefs  on  the  winery's  grounds,  in 
Napa  Valley,  and  in  each  of  eight  two-week  pro- 
grams it  offers  four  young  chefs  a  culinary  graduate 
course,  one  that  includes  not  only  cooking  tech- 
niques and  practical  aspects  of  a  restaurant  kitchen 
but  history,  culture,  and  the  whole  spectrum  of 
food  and  wine  in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  taught  by 
Madeleine  Kamman. 

"I  believe  a  cook  should  be  well  read, "  she  says  as 
she  meets  her  new  class  on  a  Monday  morning. 
Rather  than  leading  them  straight  to  the  kitchen  she 
takes  them  first  on  a  lecture  tour  of  the  history  of 
food  in  Western  culture.  "A  typical  Roman  break- 
fast was  essentially  what  we  now  call  a  submarine. " 
"Rome  needed  wheat;  that's  really  why  the  Punic 
Wars  started."   "Apicius's  recipes  are  from  the 
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Now  most  food  I  want  is  available;  the  rest  I  grow. 
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"For  breakfast  the  Romans  ate  what  we  call  submarines. 
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Jamie  Mom- 
ingstar,  of 
Inglenook. 


fourth  century  A.D..  but 
they  are  still  feasible." 
"Pasta  didn't  come  through 
China."  "What  we  call  cas- 
soulet  may  have  begun  as  an 
Etruscan  dish.  Read.  Read. 
As  chef  you  will  expand 
your  world  enormously  it 
you  do." 

Only  thirty-two  chefs  a 
year  are  chosen  for  her 
graduate  course,  but  trom 
September  27  to  29  and 
October  3  to  5  the  public 
can  experience  the  Kam- 
man  approach  in  a  program 
she  calls  the  Wine  and  Food 
Lover's  Weekend  at  Berin- 
ger.  She  accepts  six  people 
in  each  course,  "first  come, 
first  served." 

Kamman,  a  gifted  cook 
and  former  restaurant  owner,  sets  the  tone  of  the 
school.  "Tomorrow  I'll  put  them  to  cooking.  I'll 
give  them  some  food  and  tell  them.  'Okay,  cook  for 
me.'  I  work  with  anything  I  have.  I  don't  under- 
stand a  cook  saying  an  ingredient  isn't  good 
enough."  she  says,  flying  in  the  face  of  convention- 
al wisdom. 

As  a  warning  to  future  students,  she  adds.  "I 
cook  for  the  palate.  There  should  not  be  more  than 
three  flavors  on  a  plate.  More  than  that,  and  you're 
solicited  in  all  directions.  My  training  was  very 
classic,  and  I  still  believe  you  must  learn  from  the 
classics." 

For  some  wineries,  staying  in  the  forefront  of 
California's  culinary  renaissance  means  hiring  resi- 
dent chefs.  Jordan  Winery,  in  Sonoma  County,  has 
had  one  since  its  first  harvest,  in  1976.  Both  chef  and 
sous-chef  are  French-trained  Americans,  and  their 
classic  grounding  serves  them  well.  In  the  early 
1970s,  the  Colorado  geologist  Tom  Jordan  went  to 
France  to  buy  a  chateau  that  made  the  Bordeaux 
wines  he  loves.  When  he  failed  to  find  one  he  built  a 


chateau  in  California.  Set  in 
the  hills  of  a  1.300-acre  es- 
tate. Jordan  houses  a  win- 
ery, with  kitchen,  dining 
room,  and  guest  apart- 
ments in  one  wing.  Against 
a  background  of  antiques 
and  a  table  set  with  silver 
candelabra,  china,  silver, 
and  crystal,  the  chef  John 
Caputo  and  sous-chef  Jean 
Reynolds  present  meals 
made  to  match  Jordan's 
cabernet  sauvignon  and 
chardonnay. 

"We  cook  an  average  of 
three  or  four  meals  a  week 
for  guests."  Caputo  says. 
"During  harvest,  however, 
we  serve  big  lunches  every 
day  to  the  workers,  and 
when  Sonoma  County 
holds  its  annual  auction  we  have  loads  of  guests.  For 
those  meals  I  use  only  Sonoma  food  products.  We 
also  prepare  the  lunch  and  dinner  parties  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jordan  give  at  home." 

In  the  blue-and- white  tiled  kitchen  one  afternoon 
John  Caputo  was  preparing  the  evening  meal:  Thai 
snapper,  haricots  verts,  sweet  100s  (tiny  tomatoes), 
loin  of  lamb,  roasted  red  bell  peppers,  raspberry 
Charlotte.  The  lucky  guests  were  to  be  Louisiana 
retailers  and  Jordan's  previous  chef. 

Inglenook.  which  began  its  in-house  chef  pro- 
gram in  the  early  1980s,  now  has  thirtv-one-year- 
old  Jamie  Morningstar  in  a  dual  role.  "In  my  public 
role  I  travel  around  the  country  doing  wine  tastings 
and  food-and-wine  pairings  tor  consumers  and 
helping  chefs  plan  dinners  around  Inglenook's 
wines." 

Privately  she  is  executive  chef  at  the  Napa  Valley 
winery,  preparing  200  special  meals  a  year  for  from 
two  to  forty  guests.  Her  domain  is  the  Chiles 
House,  built  in  1856.  and  her  kitchen  is  small. 
"Anything   I  do  here  can  be  done  in  anyone's 
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"During  harvest  we  serve  big  lunches  to  the  workers. 


home,"  she  says.  "But  I  work  from  a  different 
premise  than  restaurants  and  most  homes  do.  I 
always  start  with  the  wine  and  think  about  what 
food  complements  it  best.  If  I'm  serving  asparagus, 
I  make  a  lemon  herb  sauce  so  that  the  other  acids  in 
the  vegetable  are  toned  down  and  it  becomes  more 
tart  and  herbal — perfect  with  sauvignon  blanc. 
Desserts  aren't  hard  to  match;  just  make  them  less 
sweet  than  the  wine." 

Jamie  Morningstar's  great-great-great-uncle 
Gustave  Niebaum  began  the  Napa  Valley  winery  in 
1879,  and  her  grandfather  John  Daniel,  Jr.,  Nie- 
baum's  great-nephew,  took  over  in  1934.  "That 
makes  Inglenook  a  kind  of  family  home.  I  remem- 
ber the  meals  at  my  grandfather's  table.  Now  I'm 
cooking  here.  Can  you  just  imagine  what  it  means 
to  me  to  be  back?" 

Fetzer  Vineyards,  in  Mendocino  County,  run  by 
ten  of  the  eleven  children  of  its  founder,  Bernard 
Fetzer,  looked  at  the  ways  other  wineries  ap- 
proached food  in  the  1980s  and  took  them  a  step  fur- 
ther. On  a  ranch  in  Hopland,  where  one  of  its  win- 
eries is  located,  Fetzer 
has  created  the  Valley 
Oaks  Food  and  Wine 
Center,  a  complex  that 
includes  a  demonstra- 
tion kitchen,  a  dining 
pavilion,  and  a  four- 
and-a-half-acre  organ- 
ic garden  that  grows 
over  a  thousand  types 
of  fruit,  vegetables, 
herbs,  and  edible  and 
ornamental  flowers. 

The  garden's  direc- 
tor, Michael  Maltas, 
an  expert  in  bio-inten- 
sive gardening,  has 
planted,  for  example, 
twenty-five  kinds  of 
melons,  forty  of 
plums,  twenty-two  of 
tomatoes,   sixteen  of 


squash,  eighty-five  of  apples,  twelve  of  cabbages. 
Its  sixteen  herbs  are  planted  in  multiple  varieties; 
there  arc  nineteen  kinds  of  edible  flowers — a  garden 
of  staggering  scope. 

While  a  small  part  of  its  produce  goes  to  the  local 
food  co-op,  most  is  used  for  on-site  programs. 
Maltas  also  produces  tastings  to  determine  whether 
a  given  variety  is  worth  continuing  or  should  be 
replaced  with  something  else. 

The  center's  culinary  director  is  John  Ash,  a 
prominent  California  chef,  who  created  the  epony- 
mously  named  restaurant  in  Santa  Rosa.  With  Ash 
in  charge,  the  center  will  begin  cooking  classes  open 
to  the  public  next  month.  Called  the  Valley  Oaks 
Cooking  School,  the  classes  will  be  held  four  times 
a  year,  once  a  season. 

"We  were  running  a  lot  of  different  programs," 
says  Jim  Fetzer,  the  president  of  the  company,  "but 
we  felt  they  didn't  come  together.  So  we  talked 
about  it,  and  slowly  the  idea  of  a  center  that  would 
incorporate  everything  emerged.  Now  that  we 
have  the  garden,  we're  holding  cooking  programs 

for  professionals  and 
consumers,  and  we're 
giving  guided  tours  of 
the  garden  as  well. 
And  our  ideas  are  still 
evolving." 

With  gardens,  class- 
es, and  restaurants, 
California's  wineries 
are  bringing  the  plea- 
sures of  wine  and  tood 
together  in  myriad 
ways.  The  tradition  is 
an  old  one  in  Europe, 
but  here  it  has  been  re- 
imagined,  mixed  with 
gusto,  and  served  .is  a 
memorable  feast.  □ 

.'•«►  Eunice  Fried  writes 
frequently  about  food  and 
wine  for  Connoisseur. 
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If  lost  in  a  snow- 
drift, get  found 
fast  with  the  ava- 
lanche beacon 
Ranter  AVALRT 
(available  next 
season). 


By     Peter     Iseman 

The  shades  of  night  were  Jailing  fast, 
As  through  an  Alpine  village  passed 
A  youth,  who  bore,  'mid  snow  and  ice, 
A  banner  with  the  strange  device  .  .  . 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Skis,  bindings,  boots,  and  poles.  These 
eternal  basics  evolve  slowly.  True  struc- 
tural innovations  are  so  rare  that  any 
exceptional  hardware  quickly  catches 
the  curious  eye  as  skiers  survey  each 
other's  outfits  in  the  lift  lines. 

That  was  how  I  first  learned  of  the 
products  of  Paul  Ramer.  I  saw  the  black 
RAMER  logo  embossed  on  a  pair  of  exot- 
ic plate-mounted  ski  bindings:  they 
swing  free-heel  for  climbing,  touring, 
or  telemarking  and  then  snap  down  flat 
to  the  ski  for  parallel  turns  on  descent. 

What  a  clever  device!  It  symbolizes  an 
American  marriage  of  the  long-separate 
pursuits  of  alpine  and  Nordic  skiing  into 


gether,  someone  will  surely  say,  lI  wish 
I  knew  what  the  hell  Ramer's  doing 
right  now.' 

An  hour  up  into  the  outback  above 
Boulder,  Colorado,  at  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand feet  on  a  steep,  windblown  prom- 
ontory with  a  lofty  panorama  of  the  pin- 
nacles of  the  front  range  of  the  Rockies, 
is  the  eyrie  of  Paul  Ramer  and  the  head- 
quarters of  his  corporate  brainchild,  Al- 
pine Research  Incorporated.  An  engi- 
neer by  training,  he  has  always  had  a 
passion  for  the  world  of  the  mountains 
in  winter,  both  exploring  it  himself  and 
finding  and  designing  all  manner  of  gear 
to  make  the  snowy  wilderness  more 
accessible  to  others.  At  heart,  he  wants 
to  assert  man's  right  to  climb  up  and  ski 
down  virtually  any  ungroomed  moun- 
tain slope. 

Paul  Ramer  has  dedicated  himself 
full-time  to  this  crusade  for  fifteen 
years.  He  holds  nearly  thirty  patents  on 
various  types  of  backcountry  ski  equip- 


Mr.  Wilder  ness 


Backcountry  skiers  owe  a  huge 
debt  to  the  inventor  Paul  Ramer 


Lightweight  Ramer  Universal 
Bindings,  with  Superclimber 
installed,  allow  you  to  climb 
straight  up  a  forty-five-degree 
slope  ($150). 


the  sport's  oldest  and  newest  form — 
what  laymen  loosely  call  backcountry 
skiing  and  purists  like  Ramer  (disliking 
neologisms  like  "Norpine")  call  Al- 
pine/Nordic. It  allows  skiers  who  seek 
snow  and  solitude  the  freedom  to  go  up 
and  come  down  mountains  on  their 
own,  far  from  lifts  and  crowds.  The 
prototype  Ramer  binding  was  invented 
in  1974,  and  a  raft  of  related  gear  and 
accessories  has  followed. 

"No  one  approaches  him  in  our 
industry,"  says  Jim  Branch,  the 
president  of  Sno-engineering,  a 
firm  of  planners  and  designers 
of  mountain  resorts.  "Ramer  is 
a  unique  free  spirit.  We're  in  a 
field  with  precious  few  creative 
imaginations.  Most  of  the  time, 
people  just  slap  new  colors  on 
something,  but  you  can't  mistake 
Ramer's  products  for  anyone  else's. 
When  you  get  a  piece  of  his  equip- 
ment, it's  as  if  you'd  been  endowed  with 
bragging  rights.  And  if  you  get  a  half 
dozen    people   from   backcountry   fo- 


ment, from  a  simple  device  to  stop  a  fall 
on  a  steep  slope  to  a  fantastically  com- 
plicated one  to  replace  the  conventional 
ski  boot.  His  inventions  have  made  him 
not  rich  but  well  satisfied.  He  works  for 
an  elite,  tiny  clientele — and  often  for  the 
United  States  military,  which  maintains 
an  interest  in  research  and  development 
of  advanced  ski  equipment. 

When  you  meet  Ramer,  you  are 
struck  first  by  his  intense  blue  eyes.  A 
tall  and  articulate  man  of  forty-eight,  he 
seems  to  be  an  admixture  of  visionary 
inventor,  pragmatic  mechanic,  and 
quintessential  American  tinkerer.  He 
seems  happiest  when  he  is  in  the  back- 
country,  giving  his  latest  invention  a 
workout. 

"Both  my  father  and  my  grandfather 
were  engineers  and  tinkerers  with  a 
number  of  patents  and  inventions  to 
their  names,"  Ramer  remarks  in  a  mod- 
ulated, mid-American  bass  voice. 
"Dad's  masterpiece  was  a  robot  lawn 
mower,  which  he  thought  would  be 
great  for  golf  courses  and  highway  me- 
dians. I  had  to  run  it  just  on  our  own 
lawn.  As  it  took  as  long  to  set  up  and 
monitor  as  it  did  to  do  the  mowing 
yourself,  it  wasn't  all  that  helpful." 

His  parents,    Edward  and  Mildred, 

met  on  a  Sierra  Club  outing  to  the  1  )on- 

( Continued  on  page  H)}) 
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~)nly  the  Ranter 
lelf-Arrest  Grip 
an  break  a  head- 
ongfall  down  a 
•ertiginous  sheet 
fice  ($15). 


Ranter  Hybrid 
Adjustable  Poles, 
made  of  alumi- 
num and  steel. 
Use  them  long  for 
the  trek  cross- 
country, short  for 
a  schuss  ($75). 


Ready  for  any- 
thing: Paul  Ra- 
nter himself  ,  in 
full  gear,  simu- 
lates an  ascent  in 


extreme  condi- 
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No  tool  of  its  class 
is  lighter  or  more 
durable  than 
Ramer's  alumi- 
iimn  Patrol  Shov- 
el, indispensable 
for  wind-packed 


snow  and  ava- 
lanche debris. 


For  added  traction 
uphill  and  perfect 
pole  plants  in 
steep  terrain, 
equip  your  poles 
with  the  Rigid 
Claw  basket. 


What  handy  piece 

of  li.it  kn >n  in i  y 
footwear,  devel- 


oped for  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  special 
forces,  doubles  as 
a  snow  shovel  or  a 
stove  platform? 
Why,  the  Ranter 
Assault  Snow- 
shoe!  ($70). 
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Ranter  llarscheis- 
en  (ski  crampons), 
made  of  aircraft 
aluminum,  are  de 
riguettr  in  icy  or 
crusted  snow 


The  si  merest  form 
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The  most  charismatic  young  string  Quartet  in  the  world. 


THE  HOT  NEW- 

COMERS 

THE  TAKACS 

QUARTET 

By      Charles      Michener 


t  is  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Boulder,  Colorado,  and  the  four  casually  dressed  young 
men  entering  the  Imig  Music  Building,  on  the  University  of 
Colorado  campus,  seem  to  be  the  only  people  on  this  fine 
spring  day  who  have  not  escaped  to  the  mountains.  Inside, 
they  ascend  to  the  stage  of  an  empty  auditorium,  where  they 
arrange  four  chairs  and  four  music  stands  in  a  semicircle.  A 
tape  recorder  is  set  down  and  turned  on;  next  to  it  is  placed  a 
metronome.  From  cases,  they  remove  the  tools  of  their  trade: 
two  violins,  a  viola,  a  cello,  and  four  bows.  They  sit  down, 
place  some  music  on  the  stands,  tune  their  instruments,  and 
begin  to  play. 

The  visitor  who  has  crept  in  to  listen  instantly  forgets  any 
longing  to  be  outside  in  the  splendors  of(  olorado.  The  music 
is  Mozart's  Quartet  in  C  Major  (K.46S),  a  brilliantly  moody 
piece,  stormy  and  rumbling  one  minute,  sunny  and  rippling 
the  next — music  that  is  exquisitely  welded  together  yel 
always  threatening  to  fly  apart.  So  it  is  with  the  players,  each 
of  whom  is  striving  mightily  to  blend  with  the  whole  while 
asserting  his  own,  highly  individual  voice. 

The  first  violinist,  a  tall,  willowy  fellow  with  an  air  of 
childlike  openness,  plays  as  if  on  fire,  Ins  torso  stiffening  or 
bending  with  the  music's  rise  and  (.ill,  his 
eyes  widening  and  closing.  Ins  cheeks 
flushed.  No  matter  how  soft,  the  dis- 
tilled, pure  ring  of  his  "voice" — the  high- 
est of  the  four — leads  the  others  with  the 
magical  agility  oi  the  Pied  Piper. 

Next  to  him  is  the  second  violinist — his 
opposite.  Short  and  compact,  he  wears  a 
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faintly  puckish  expression  under  a  Bea- 
tles mop  of  hair,  and  his  movements  are 
as  contained  as  a  cat's.  His  voice  is  the 
most  deferential  of  the  four,  unfailingly 
attentive  and  supportive  yet  never 
weak.  His  partner  in  the  middle,  the 
violist,  gazes  out  into  the  world — the 
epitome  of  stalwart  calm.  He  speaks 
with  unruffled  smoothness, 
just  assertive  enough,  solidly 
there.  Next  to  him  is  the  cel- 
list, a  curly-haired  brooder, 
utterly  absorbed  in  his  instru- 
ment, slightly  detached  from 
the  others.  The  cushion  he 
provides  for  the  others,  how- 
ever, is  wonder  fully, 
buoyantly  firm. 

The  music  stops  when  one  of  them, 
most  often  the  first  violinist,  has  a  criti- 
cism or  suggestion  to  make.  Invariably, 
he  amplifies  his  point  by  singing  the 
phrase  in  question.  In  response,  he  gets 
nods  of  assent  or  a  word  or  two  of  dis- 
agreement, and  this,  too,  is  illustrated  in 
song.  Sometimes  the  metronome  is 
clicked  on  to  check  the  prescribed  tem- 
po, then  clicked  off.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  four  gets  up  and  walks  into  the  audi- 
torium, where  he  stands  and  listens 
while  the  others  continue  to  play  as  if 
unaware  of  his  absence.  He  nods  or 
frowns,  makes  a  comment, 
and  then  rejoins  the  group. 
They  pick  their  way  through 
the  great  music  like  surgeons 
giving  an  anatomy  lesson. 
What  they  say  to  each  other  is 
lost  on  the  listener,  for  the 
only  spoken  language  in  this 
process  is  Hungarian.  But 
even  though  this  is  just  a  rehearsal,  the 
playing  is  all-out.  After  more  than  four 
hours,  the  musicians  pack  up  their  cases, 
visibly  drained.  "In  two  days  we  fly  to 
Frankfurt  for  the  beginning  of  our  Eu- 
ropean tour,"  the  first  violinist  explains 
in  heavily  accented  English.  "This  was 
just  a  little  last-minute  polishing,  to 
keep  it  fresh." 

"And  you  do  this  every  day?" 
"Six  days  out  of  seven,  usually  for 
five  hours  at  a  time,"  he  says.  "I  don't 
know  exactly  what  we  achieve  by  it. 
But  I  know  that  it  is  essential  to  keep  us 
in  touch  with  each  other.  You  see,  what 
we  do  is  so  fragile." 

In  concert  the  Takacs  String  Quartet 
appears  to  be  the  most  robust  group  of 


its  kind  in  the  world.  Ever  since  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  Joseph 
Haydn  more  or  less  invented  the  string 
quartet  as  the  means  for  his  patrons  to 
enjoy  the  most  private  of  musical  con- 
versations, serious  string  quartets  have 
projected  the  sense  that  their  music  is  an 
elevated  discourse  conducted  primarily 
for  their  own  pleasure,  with  a 
small,  select  audience  invited 
in  to  eavesdrop.  A  concert  by 
the  Takacs,  however,  is 
joyously  public. 

From  the  moment  these 
four  musicians  from  Buda- 
pest stride  onstage,  their  ea- 
gerness to  be  heard  is  almost 
palpable.  In  the  United  States,  quartet 
aficionados  encountering  them  for  the 
first  time  are  often  startled,  and  some- 
times put  off,  by  the  huge 
expressiveness  of  their  sound. 
In  this  country,  ever  since  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Juilliard 
Quartet,  the  emphasis  among 
top  groups  (including  the 
Guarneri  and  Tokyo  quartets) 
has  been  on  musical  athleti- 
cism, on  "perfection,"  on  achieving 
such  balance  and  precision  of  attack  and 
rhythm  among  the  four  voices  that  their 
individual  personalities  become  invisi- 
ble. The  Takacs,  by  contrast, 
puts  feeling  ahead  of  techni- 
cal prowess.  They  can  sound 
almost  unblended  to  ears 
used  to  the  sleekness  of  their 
American  rivals,  for  what 
they  seem  to  take  special  de- 
light in  is  the  sheer  playing  of 
the  music,  the  constant  give- 
and-take  of  the  conversation.  For  these 
qualities,  they  are  thought  of  as  more 
"European,"  harking  back  to  ensem- 
bles like  the  legendary  Amadeus  Quar- 
tet and,  of  course,  to  the 
group  from  their  own 
homeland  that,  more  than 
any  other,  popularized  this 
marvelous  way  of  making 
music  in  America  after 
World  War  II:  the  warm- 
sounding,  soulful  Budapest 
String  Quartet. 

Today,  the  Takacs  has  become  per- 
haps the  most  charismatic  younger 
string  quartet  in  the  world.  All  in  their 
midthirties,  the  players  have,  over  the 
last  dozen  years,  developed  an  interna- 
tional career  of  more  than  100  engage- 


ments a  year,  as  well  as  the  beginnings 
of  what  will  be  one  of  the  largest  string- 
quartet  discographies  on  record,  for  the 
London  and  Hungaroton  labels.  They 
are  regulars  at  the  great  concert  halls  in 
Europe  and  fast  becoming  fixtures  at  the 
major  American  summer  music  festi- 
vals. In  London,  where  the  Amadeus 
once  reigned  supreme,  they  are  ac- 
claimed with  the  kind  of  adulation  nor- 
mally reserved  for  the  top  solo  virtuo- 
si. This  writer  had  never  heard  Hay- 
dn bring  down  the  house  until  a  con- 
cert by  the  Takacs  a  few  seasons  back, 
at  London's  Wigmore  Hall.  A  critic  for 
the  Independent  wrote,  "Had  I  forgot- 
ten how  loud  Wigmore  Hall  is,  or  do 
these  young  Hungarians  really  make 
four  instruments  sound  as  powerful  as 
an  orchestra?" 

Why  is  what  they  do  so 
"fragile"?  And  what  are  they 
doing  in  Boulder,  Colorado? 
The  answers  are  not  unre- 
lated. 

Hungary,  one  of  the  small- 
est Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, has  produced  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  this  century's  world- 
class  musicians,  most  of  them  trained  at 
the  Franz  Liszt  Academy,  in  Budapest. 
The  Takacs  players  met  there  as  teenag- 
ers. The  quartet  began  as  a  friendship 
between  the  violist,  Gabor  Ormai,  and 
the  cellist,  Andras  Fejer,  both  from  fam- 
ilies of  professional  musicians.  "Andras 
talked  with  me  about  forming  a  quar- 
tet," recalls  Ormai,  "and  our  first 
choice  for  violinist  was  Gabor  Takacs- 
Nagy,  who  was  a  very  unusual  talent. 
He  agreed,  and  we  played  as  a  trio  for  a 
year.  Then  Gabor  met  Karoly  Schranz, 
playing  soccer,  and  Gabor  asked  Karoly 
to  join  us."  Schranz  became  the  quar- 
tet's second  violinist. 

That  was  in  1975,  and, 
naming  themselves  after 
their  first  violinist,  the  four 
quickly  established  them- 
selves as  the  inheritors  of  the 
great  Hungarian  quartet  tra- 
dition as  exemplified  by  the 
Bartok,  Budapest,  Vcgh, 
and  Hungarian  ensembles. 
They  began  winning  international 
chamber-music  competitions — the 
Evian  and  Bordeaux,  in  France;  the 
Portsmouth,  in  Great  Britain.  They 
toured  the  United  States  in  1982.  Two 
years  later,  they  recorded  the  six  quar- 
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tets  of  their  countryman  Bela  Bartok, 
putting  their  stamp  on  this  pinnacle  of 
twentieth-century  quartet  composition 
and  setting  a  new  standard  for  the  play- 
ing of  these  fearsomely  intense  works. 

Praised  as  a  milestone  to  rank  with  the 
Juilliard's  trailblazing  recordings  of  the 
Bartok  cycle  in  the  late  1940s,  this  Hun- 
garoton  set  fully  revealed  the  qualities 
that  have  made  the  Takacs  so  distinc- 
tive. They  demonstrated  complete  ease 
with  the  music,  taking  it  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  "difficult,"  making  it 
breathe.  "Well,"  points  out  Schranz, 
"we  grew  up  with  Bartok,  with  the 
same  folk  music,  with  the  peculiar 
rhythms  of  Hungarian  speech  you  hear 
in  his  music.  And  of  course 
we  were  schooled  by  teach- 
ers who  had  known  him." 

In  1984,  the  Takacs  took  a 
step  that  was  crucial  to  their 
becoming  a  full-fledged  in- 
ternational attraction  by  ac- 
cepting an  offer  to  be  "quar- 
tet-in-residence"  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  The 
move  from  the  deeply  civilized  confines 
of  Budapest  to  the  wide-open  spaces  of 
Boulder  was  not  quite  as  intrepid  as  it 
seemed.  For  seven  years,  in  the  1960s, 
the  Hungarian  Quartet  had  spent  "resi- 
dencies" in  Boulder,  and  its  violist, 
Denes  Koromzay,  had  settled  there.  It 
was  Koromzay  who  suggested  that  the 
university's  music  school  extend  the 
Hungarian  tradition  by  inviting  the  new 
wunderkinder  from  Budapest.  In  1984, 
when  the  invitation  came,  after  a  mara- 
thon Takacs  scries  in  Boulder  ot 
Beethoven's  sixteen  quartets  and  the 
one-movement  Grosse  Fuge,  the  four 
young  men  did  not  hesitate.  "It  was 
hard  leaving  friends  and  family,"  says 
Takacs-Nagy,  "but  coming  to  America 
gave  us  the  chance  to  get  better  instru- 
ments. Even  more  important,  to  prac- 
tice in  peace.  Everything  was 
so  nervous  in  Budapest. 
People  had  three  or  four  jobs 
and  were  exhausted  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  There  was  great 
political  uncertainty — we 
never  knew  if  we'd  be  al- 
lowed to  travel.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble atmosphere.  If  we  hadn't 
left  Hungary,    we  might  have  split 
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"Everything  was  so  beautiful,   so 
peaceful  in  Boulder,"  recalls  Fejer,  "that 


we  couldn't  help  waking  up  smiling.  1  o 
us,  Boulder  w  as  a  paradise."  Moreover. 
with  its  proximity  to  Denver's  interna- 
tional airport,  it  was  an  excellent  base 
for  an  international  career. 
Offered  tenure  at  the  uni- 
versity, they  decided  in  m/i 
1987  to  settle  permanently  "1 
in  Colorado  with  the  aim 
of  becoming  naturalized;  ^^  ^ 
in  1988  their  wives  and 
children  joined  them. 

Today,  this  beautiful, 
ail-American  university  town  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  is  "home"  to  the 
Takacs.  The  obligations  of  their  resi- 
dency entail  only  six  concerts  a  year,  the 
teaching  of  a  few  master 
classes,  and  the  mention  of 
their  affiliation  with  the  uni- 
versity in  their  program 
notes.  Their  families  arc  com- 
fortably settled  in  suburban- 
style  houses  or  condomin- 
iums; their  children  are  fast 
becoming  ail-American,  as 
fluent  in  English  as  their  parents,  for  the 
most  part,  are  not;  their  wives,  two  of 
whom  are  musicians  as  well,  are  getting 
used  to  fast  food  and  the  conveniences 
of  shopping  malls.  In  Koromzay,  who 
often  drops  in  on  their  rehearsals  when 
they  are  in  Boulder,  they  have  a  mentor 
(he  calls  himself  their  "ulti- 
mate arbiter")  of  great  mu- 
sical astuteness  and  experi- 
ence and  a  vital  link  to  their 
roots.  And  they  are,  says 
Koromzay,  the  "darlings  of 
Boulder,"  whose  six  local 
concerts  a  year  are  always 
sold  out. 

Most  fortifying  of  all  is  the  mutual 
knowledge  that  can  come  only  with 
friendships  that  go  back  to  childhood. 
"We  know  each  other  as  well  as  the 
wives  do,"  says  Gabor  Takacs-Nagy. 
Karoly  Schranz  adds,  "I 
know  the  moment  Gabor 
walks  in  to  rehearse  how  well 
he's  slept  the  night  before." 

But  the  "fragility"  is 
there — and  tli.it  may  hold  the 
secret  of  the  Tak.ics's  special 
appeal.  Much  of  it,  of  course, 
is  built  into  their  uncommon 
pursuit,  which  might  best  be  compared, 
in  arduousness  and  risk,  to  mountain 
climbing.  If  a  group  is  to  take  on  the 
who!    repertoire,  as  the  fakacs  seems 


well  on  its  way  to  doing,  it  must  be  able 
to  converse  with  the  witty  fleetness  <>t 
Haydn,  the  mercurial  elusiveness  at 
Mozart,  the  supercharged  restlessness 
of  Beethoven,  the  effusive 
songfulness  ot  Schubert, 
the  fervid  intensity  of 
Schumann,  the  expansive- 
ness  of  Brahms  and 
Dvorak,  and  all  the  eccen- 
tric manners  of  the  twen- 
tieth century's  excursions 
into  the  genre  by  compos- 
ers as  various  as  Debussy,  Webern. 
Stravinsky,  Bartok,  and  Carter.  The 
repertoire  is  a  veritable  Mount  Everest 
of  music.  "Maybe  what  we  do  is  not  as 
heroic  as  a  soloist,"  says  Fejer.  "But  in 
some  ways  it's  harder.  We  must  practice 
in  the  morning  as  if  we  were  a  soloist, 
then  do  it  all  over  again  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  group." 

With  its  long  tours — the  group  is 
away  from  Boulder  two  to  three 
months  at  a  time — keeping  oneself  and 
the  team  in  shape  is  a  formidable  chal- 
lenge. "Ours,"  says  Schranz,  "is  a  life 
that  excludes  outside  friendship."  The 
Takacs  repertoire  is  already  enor- 
mous— "thirty  quartets  ready  to  play 
tomorrow,"  says  (labor  Ormai,  "and 
sixty  if  we  have  a  week  to  prepare 
them."  The  quartet's  interpretations  are 
anything  but  static.  Says 
Fejer,  "If  we  can't  come  to 
an  agreement  on  a  question 
of  tempo  or  attack  we'll  play 
it  one  way  one  night,  the 
other  way  the  next  night." 
Adds  Ormai,  "Ot  course, 
with  a  composer  like  Bee- 
thoven there  are  so  many 
ways  to  play  the  quartets  that  you're 
always  rethinking  them." 

Each  of  the  Takacs  musicians  views 
quartet  playing  somewhat  differently. 
To  the  second  violinist,  Karoly 
Sch ran/,  the  most  outgoing  and  humor- 
ous of  the  tour,  "it's  a  game — it's  just 
playing."  Poised  between  the  violins  and 
the  cello,  (labor  Ormai,  the  violist, 
emphasizes  the  special  diffi<  iltyol  hear- 
ing the  music  while  play  ing  it.  "It's  one 
of  the  reasons  we  take  turns  going  into 
the  hall  to  listen  during  rehearsals."  he 
says.  "What  we  hear  inside  the  quartet 
and  what  the  audience  hears  are  not  the 

same  thing.  And  each  ot  us  hears  ii  dif- 
ferently 

i(  Continued  on  page  10-4) 
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exhaustible  Geoffrey  Beetw  and  an  exiguous  sample  of  his  spring  1 1  ;//  triangles  and  cui 


If  a  magazine  reports  that  spectators  were  "moved  to  tears,  "  the  last 


event  you  would  expect  to  be  reading  about  is  a  fashion  show.  But 


Geoffrey  Beene's  is  not  just  any  show.  It  falls  on  the  final  day  of  the 


The  Beene  trademarks:  a  rich  mix  oj 
colors  and  textures, from  taffeta  to  flannel. 


New  York  collections  and  has  become  a  measure  of  quality  for  journalists  and  retailers  who  have  sat 


through  two  weeks  of  fancy 


Vogue   to  avant-garde 


considering  Beene  Ameri- 


A  real  bow;  trotnpe 
I'oeil  streamers. 


but  derivative  presentations.  Fashion  reporters  from 


broadsheets  are  ardent — and  almost  unanimous — in 


ca's  best  designer.  If  they  are  moved  to  tears,  it  is  prob 


ably  by  the  joy  of  seeing  designs  that  actually  reward  the  careful  observer.  SO  But  isn  't  it  silly  to  get 
emotional  over  something  as  "trivial"  as  fashion?  Or  is  Geoffrey  Beene  really  an  artist,  as  many 
fashion  watchers  say?  Or,  finally,  are  we  being  shallow  if  we  talk  about  fashion  as  art?  Tricky 
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questions.  The  answers  come  in  looking  at  Beene's  clothes. 
His  work  is  both  refined  and  lively,  consistently  innovative 
and  amazingly  individual  in  a  business  that  is,  by  definition, 
trendy.  And  it  is  particularly  gratifying  that  Beene  has  made  a 
financial  success  of  his  uncompromising  commitment  to 
quality  and  the  integrity  of  his  vision. 

Today  Beene  has  retail  sales  of  over  $350  million 
a  year  from  his  custom-made  and  high-end 
ready-to-wear  women's  clothing  (an  outfit 
from  the  spring  collection  costs  from  $1,700 
to  $14,000)  and  his  menswear  licenses,  which 
include  tailored  clothing,  assorted  haberdash- 
ery, and  the  United  States's  best-selling  men's  designer  dress 
shirt.  This  past  August,  the  Mr.  Beene  line,  a  simpler,  less 
expensive  version  of  his  women's  designs,  reached  the  stores. 
A  year  ago  Beene  opened  a  jewel-box-size  boutique  in  Man- 
hattan, which  he  considers  a  design  laboratory  in  which  he 
can  get  instant  reactions  from  the  public. 

Beene's  customer,  in  New  York  anyway,  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  professional  than  a  lady-who-lunches.  One  thing  is 
sure,  though:  if  she  is  wearing  Beene,  she  is  not  likely  to 
be  photographed  for  the  gossip  column  in  Women's 
Wear  Daily.  Its  publisher,  John  Fairchild,  has  been 
feuding  on  and  off  with  the  designer  ever  since  Beene 
refused  to  give  Women's  Wear  a  preview  of  Lynda  Bird 
Johnson's  wedding  dress,  and  Beene's  collections  have 
not  been  covered  by  the  fashion  industry's  trade  paper 
for  almost  ten  years.  Fairchild's  peevish  behavior  has  8  j 
probably  not  much  affected  Beene's  business,  howev- 
er, since  Beene  appeals  to  the  connoisseur  rather  than  to 
the  Ralph  Lauren-type  market,  which  is  led  by  what 
the  stores  and  WWD  are  promoting.  Industry  observ- 
ers point  out  that  his  absence  from  the  gossip  columns 
and  the  middle  levels  of  fashion  is  of  Beene's  own 
choosing.  If  Beene  were  willing  to  license  his  name  I 
widely,  says  Carrie  Donovan,  the  fashion  doyenne  of  § 
the  New  York  Times,  his  influence  could  easily  equal 
that  of  Yves  Saint  Laurent.  Another  reason  Beene  does 
not  get  what  many  feel  is  his  due  is  cultural:  a  Saint  Lau- 
rent operates  in  a  milieu  that  respects  the  talents  of  a  couturier. 
In  America,  Beene  stands  alone. 

Geoffrey  Beene,  born  in  Louisiana 
in  1927,  began  studying  medicine  to 
please  his  family.  Though  he 
dropped  out  after  three  years  at  Tu- 
lane  to  pursue  his  interest  in  clothing 
design,  his  study  of  anatomy  would 
serve  him  well.  "Medicine  gave  me 
that  awareness  of  the  body,"  he  says. 
In  the  forties  Beene  worked  in  the 
display  department  of  I.  Magnin  in 
Los  Angeles  and  then  moved  to  New 
York  and  finally  to  Paris,  studying 
along   the  way   at   three   fashion 

_.     .  ,         schools  and  mastering  the  metier  of 

/  he  demure,  constructed  c         i_  i      1  or  1  i  j 

rrench  couture.  In  I95l  he  returned 

look  of  the  sixties.  to  New  York  and  worked  for  several 


mi.  new 
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Seventh   Avenue   fashion        Lynda  Bird  Johnson's  wedding  dress 

houses   bet  ore   settling  ,  „         •  ,    ,      ,,     „n      , 

r  °        ^ot  Beene  into  trouble.  When  he  re- 
down  as  the  designer  tor 

Teal  Traina,  in  1954.  JUsed  to  give  Women's  Wear  Daily 

Eager  for  independence,        a  preview>  ,,  hanned  ,„•„,  forever 
he  started  his  own  business 

in  1963,  scoring  a  Vogue  cover  with  his  first  collection  and 
winning  the  first  of  his  eight  Coty  Awards  (the  most  ever 
awarded  to  any  designer  for  women's  fashions)  within  a  year. 
Beene's  look  during  the  swinging  sixties  was  generally 
demure  and  constructed,  although  his  iconoclasm  would 
out — especially  in  his  introduction  of  gray-flannel  fabrics  and 
sequined  football  jerseys  into  the  ballroom. 

In  the  early  seventies,  Beene  was  among  the  first  designers 
to  capitalize  on  his  name  with  licensing  agreements,  but  he 
was  unhappy  at  the  quality  of  many  of  the  products,  and  that 
resulted  in  friction  with  his  business  partner,  Leo  Orlandi, 
whom  he  eventually  bought  out.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Kennedy  Fraser  wrote  in  the  New  Yorker  that  Beene's  clothes 
were  certainly  beautiful,  but  she  wondered  if  the  constructed 

look  was  modern.  "I  banged  on 

the  table  and  kicked  my  feet," 

says  Beene  with  a  smile,  "but 

after  a  five-day  trip  to  England 

alone  I  decided  she  was  right, 

5    and  wrote  and  told  her  so,  and 

i  |    it  changed  my  whole  life.   I 

•   went  over  to   making  soft 

s   clothes." 

2  American  stores  were  not 
thrilled  over  his  about-face. 
Then  Beene  really  confounded 
the  fashion  world  by  staging  a 
show  in  Milan,  something  no 
American  designer  had  done 
before.  The  gamble  paid  off. 
His  clothes  were  such  a  smash 
with  European  buyers  that  he 
took  the  show  on  to  Paris. 
Beene  is  still  the  best-known 
American  in  European  high-fashion  circles. 

Beene's  designs  reflect  his  process  as  much  as  they  do  his 
planning.  "The  fabrics  dictate  any  collection,"  he  says,  "be- 
cause it's  what  you  work  with.  It  lets  you  know  in  a  hurry 
whether  your  thoughts  are  working  or  not. "  The  "thoughts" 
are  ideas  about  shape  inspired  by,  for  example,  thejuxtaposi- 
tion  of  architectural  styles  in  Vienna  rather  than  by  a  desire  to 
anticipate  the  next  season's  consensus  on  shoulder  pads.  Iron- 
ically, Beene's  faithfulness  to  his  own  vision  has  resulted  in  his 
being  a  step  ahead  most  of  the  time.  In  fact,  other  designers  are 
credited  with  "inventions"  that  Beene  did  first:  "real"  clothes 
in  sweatshirt  fabrics  and  denim,  pre-Kenzo  and  -Kamali; 
wrap-jacketed  suits  pre-Karan;  the  Americana  look  prc-Per- 
ry  Ellis;  peasant  looks  pre-Saint  Laurent;  opulent  fabric  mixes 
pre-Lacroix;  and  paper-bag  shapes  pre-Isaac  Mizrahi. 

How,  exactly,  does  Beene  tap  into  the  collective  clothing 
unconscious?  "You  begin  with  one  thing  and,  using  trial  and 
error,  build  on  what  works,"  says  Beene.  "One  collection,  I 


His  first  collection  made  it,  with  Jean 
Shrimpton,  to  a  Vogue  cover  in  1963. 
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Beene     designs    clothe 


'  i  t  h     an     anatomist's    eye. 
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Leji:  Beene's  fa- 
vorite, the  "fingers 
dress," pleated  in 
back  to  look  "as  if 
a  hand  had  just 
caressed  the  hip. " 
Right:  Three 
looks  from  the 
eighties:  an  eve- 
ning coat  scrawled 
with  sequins;  a 
jumpsuit;  a  lavish 
party  ensemble. 


started  out  wanting  pure  Americana,  and  by  the  time  it  was 
over  it  was  pure  Scheherazade."  He  works  with  four  design 
assistants  and  a  draper,  who  turns  verbal  descriptions  and 
rough  sketches  into  patterns,  first  in  muslin  and  then — after 
corrections — in  the  real  fabric,  which  are  reworked  on  a  man- 
nequin and  polished  on  a  fitting  model. 

"A  lot  happens  in  the  fittings,"  says  a  former  design  assis- 
tant, Gene  Meyer.  "Mr.  Beene  never  leaves  anything  to  his 
own  or  anyone  else's  imagination.  Every  button  is  put  in 
place.  He's  a  completely  visual  person  and  an  absolute  perfec- 
tionist. "  One  understands  that  the  clothes  were  designed  on  a 
real  woman  when  a  jersey  evening  dress  that  looks  like  noth- 
ing on  the  hanger  comes  to  extraordinary  life  on  the  body — 

and  has  the  most  perfect  armholes 

ever  cut. 

j9|  Beene's   design   process   is   sup- 

^^  ported  by  the  best  workroom  in  the 

I     /  \  country.  His  tailors  and  seamstress- 

/mA\  es,  many  of  whom  have  been  with 

W     v  him  for  twenty-five  years,  can  cxe- 

M  ^^  cute   technically   almost    anything 

W  Beene  can  dream  up.  Charles  Pipia, 

MM  who  directs  the  workroom  and  be- 

M   M  came  Beene's  draper  in   1972,  says, 

^m^M  ^  you  tc"  nini  wriat  ne  w'1|lts  ls 

^m      ^k  impossible,    he  says   'Why?'   And 

K  ^^  ninety  percent  of  the  time  it  can  be 

done." 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  Beene's 

ideas  are  bizarre.  As  he  likes  to  say, 

"If  clothes  aren't  wearable   they 

should  have  another  name."  The  challenge  lies  in  giving  an 

idea  exact  expression  in  fabric.  "There  is  an  evening  dress 

from  1975  that  is  my  favorite  dress  because  it  was  done  by 

telephone,"  he  says.  "I  told  Charlie,  who  is  a  genius  with 

matte  jersey,  to  make  a  dress  pleated  in  the  back  as  though  a 

hand  were  going  down  the  spine  to  the  fanny  and  then  the 

hand  suddenly  comes  around  the  hip.  It  is  as  though  a  man  is 

standing  behind  a  woman  and  just  putting  his  hands  there, 

caressing.  It's  one  of  my  sexiest  dresses." 

his  sort  of  experimentation  is  at 
the  heart  of  Beene's  work.  The 
inspiration   for   Beene's   highly 
praised  fall   1990  collection  was 
simply  the  triangle:  "To  make  a 
triangle  more  sensual  you  have  to 
give  it  curves.  Then  it  gets  much  more  interest- 
ing, and  you  can  fit  it  into  various  parts  of  the 
body."  Triangular  shapes  were  appliqucd  to  the 
back  of  a  shoulder,  snipped  from  a  hem,  and 
sliced  out  of  the  waist  of  an  evening  dress  in  an 
almost  anatomical  reference. 

The  energy  and  balance  of  the  athlete's  body  was  the  start- 
ing point  for  this  spring's  collection.  The  most  interesting 
group  of  dresses  has  geometric  insets  of  point  d'esprit  in  the 
backs  and  sides  of  cleanly  cut  black  crepe,  and  a  tunic-like 
shape  that  meets  briefly  on  one  side  over  a  point  d'esprit  slip. 


orders    on     absurdity. 
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Spring  1991:  two 
minimal  suits  that 
make  much  oj 
shoulders;  a  one- 
sleeved  dress  worn 
over  lace;  below 
it,  a  dress  demon- 
strating great 
elegance. 


■ 


Floored:  a  cocktail  dress 
with  lace  insets,  emhroide 
and  underskirts. 


Another  outstanding  group  is  of  simple,  beautifully 
constructed  sleeveless  jackets  with  slightly  extended 
shoulders  over  short  skirts.  You  can  wear  a  T-shirt  with 
this  "suit"  for  day  and  then  take  the  T-shirt  off  and  look 
very  sophisticated  at  dinner.  Beene  set  off  his  trademark 
liquid  geometry,  as  he  does  each  season,  with  a  few 
short  evening  dresses  of  unparalleled  prcttiness — a  froth 
of  voluptuous  fabrics  and  colors. 

In  fact,   Beene's  design  vocabulary  always  in- 
cludes the  paradoxical;  he 
loves  to  present  something 
complex,    even   slightly 
baffling,   to  challenge  the 
viewer.  He  cuts  menswear 
fabrics  into  exquisitely  feminine 
curves;  juxtaposes   rhinestones 
o   with  gray  flannel,  checks  with  flo- 
rals; and  transcends  the  available 
supply  of  materials  by,    for  in- 
stance, quilting  polka-dotted  tulle 
a   over  plaid  wool  in  order  to  create  a 
°   new  fabric. 
S        Beene  also  makes  us  look  twice 

>  by  playing  with  scale.  "If  you  take 
y  a  very  small  dot  it  looks  very 
3  refined.  If  you  blow  it  up  to  gigan- 
g  tic  size  it  looks  like  a  balloon.  So, 
i   scaling  changes   connotation.    I 

>  may  go  from  small  to  large  in  one  collection,  or  throw 
s  checks  against  polka  dots,  in  order  to  define  what  each 

I*  one  is  by  its  opposite." 

Beene's  special  effects  sometimes  become  sophisti- 

>  cated  trompe  l'oeil — a  collar  on  the  front  of  a  bodice 
turns  into  suspenders  on  the  back,  or  an  appliqued  bow 

trails  its  ribbons  from  dress  to  jacket.  His  most  famous  visual 
joke  was  a  1968  evening  dress,  a  luxuriously  sequined,  full- 
length  football  jersey.  Its  surreal  look  recalls  the  visual  puns  of 
Elsa  Schiaparelli,  whose  unfettered  inventiveness  made  her 
one  of  Beene's  two  design  mentors.  (The  other,  who  shared 
Beene's  predilection  for  geometry,  was  Adrian,  the  1930s  and 
1940s  Hollywood  costume  designer  and  couturier.)  "The 
first  time  I  saw  Schiaparelli's  couture  show  in  Paris,  in  1948,  it 
staggered  my  imagination.  The  last  dress  in  the  collection  had 
a  very  low  back,  and  just  below  the  waist  was  something  that 
looked  like  a  brooch.  The  model  pushed  a  button  and  out 
came  a  spray  of  rhinestones.  That  is  where  students  find  their 
mentors.  It's  not  someone  who  has  perfected  a  style." 

Schiaparelli's  experiments  with  the  boundaries  of  clothing 
were  very  much  in  the  context  of  their  time  and  place:  wealthy 
European  society  influenced  by  the  Surrealist  art  scene.  But 
Geoffrey  Beene  is  a  formalist.  Where  many  contemporary 
designers  look  to  sources  such  as  ethnic  or  street  fashions  for 
new  ideas,  Beene  has  always  used  clothing  itself  as  inspira- 
tion, presaging  the  deconstructivist  approach  of  the  Comme 
des  Garcons  designer  Rei  Kawakubo,  who  has  created  clothes 
that  appear  to  be  inside  out  and  put  sleeves  in  the  "wrong" 

(Continued  on  page  105) 


Beene's    junctional  ism    f  c 
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rices  surge  for  pre-1940  images  by  the  masters 


Graham  Nash,  of  the  folk-rock  group  Crosby,  Stills  and  Nash,  loves  photogra- 
phy. He  built  a  stunning  collection  of  photographs  taken  before  1980,  sold  it  in 
1990  at  Sotheby's  for  $2.4  million — and  promptly  started  another  collection  of 
contemporary  photographs.  Late  last  year,  however,  he  made  an  exception  to 
his  guidelines  and  shelled  out  $165,000  for  a  single  image  made  in 
1903.  $4*  Nash  simply  beams  when  describing  Edward  Stei-       a  Self-Portrait 

*    with  Clara,  by 

chen's  Self-Portrait  with  Clara  on  Their  Honeymoon.  "I've  always      Edward  steichen 

(1903),  held  by  Gra- 

loved  this  picture,  and  when  I  actually  saw  it  physically,  I  just  fell      ham  Nash. 


O  Wheels,  by  Charles  Sheeler  (1939),  4  Shell,  by  Edward 

"  worth  $67, 100  in  1983;  sold  to  the  Getty  *■  Weston  (1927), 
Museum  in  1988  for  approximately  worth  $190,000 

$130,000.  in  1990. 


s  Grand  Canyon,  by  the  pioneering     a  r\  Rayograph,  by 
®  Paul  Strand  (1915),  sold  to  the  *  ^  Man  Ray  (ca. 


Kunsthaus  in  Zurich  for  $150,000 
in  1988. 


1920),  fetched 
$126,500  in!990. 
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part  with  $165,000  for  a  w. 


single  image  was  quite  shocking  to  me 


for  it  hook,  line,  and  sinker.  I'm  from  the  north  of 
England  and  pride  myself  on  getting  bargains.  To  part 
with  $165,000  for  a  single  image  was  quite  shocking 
even  to  me.  It  was  a  total  credit  to  the  piece  itself." 

Perhaps  so.  But  the  trend  for  photography  prices 
has  been  up,  ever  up,  at  least  since  1983.  At  a  Sotheby's 
auction  that  autumn,  one  of  five  extant  prints  of 
Charles  Sheeler's  Wlieels  drew  spirited  bidding.  Tom 

Halsted,  a  dealer 
in  Birmingham, 
Michigan,  finally 
bought  it  for 
$67,100,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  De- 
troit Institute  of 
Arts.  The  sale 
broke  all  records 
for  photography 
at  auction  and  set 
a  new  standard 
for  institutional 
purchases. 

One  year  later, 
Peter  MacGill,  the 
director  of  Pace/ 
MacGill  Gallery, 
in  New  York, 
mounted  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  Paul  Strand  master  prints  that  were 
shown  in  1916  by  Alfred  Stieglitz  in  his  famous  Fifth 
Avenue  gallery,  291 .  In  short  order,  MacGill  surprised 
even  himself  by  selling  one  print  at  $50,000,  another  at 
$75,000,  and,  ultimately,  the  only  signed  platinum 
print  of  Wall  Street  (1915),  to  the  Canadian  Center  for 
Architecture  for  $170,000.  When  MacGill  sold  anoth- 


)) 


Early  Portrait, 
Twin  Lakes,  Con- 
necticut, by  Strand 
(1916),  sold  to  a 
Liechtenstein  foun- 
dation for  $180,000 
in  1989. 

3 

Wall  Street 
(1915),  by  Strand, 
for  which  the 
Canadian  Center 
for  Architecture 
paid  $170,000 
in  1984. 
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Doylestown 
House — The 
Stove,  by  Charles 
Sheeler(l917):to 
the  Getty  in  1988 
for  about  $130,000. 

5 

Triumph  of  the 
Egg,  by  Paul  Out- 
erbridge,Jr.(1932): 
to  a  collector  for 
$160,000  in  1990. 
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example  of  the  Sheeler  Wheels  for 
500,   no  one  could  deny   the 
boom  was  on. 

Now,  the  market  has  become 
fr\  W1D**  more  difficult.  As  with  paintings,  the 
l\J  1 1 UC»  prices  of  the  finest  works  continue  to 
soar,  while  the  great  mass  of  good, 
competent  photographs  sells  slug- 
gishly. "The  top  end  of  the  market  is  disappearing," 
says  Beth  Gates-Warren,  a  Sotheby's  expert  in  pho- 
tography. "It  is  becoming  hard  to  find  material."  Gra- 
ham Nash  himself  says  that,  although  he  bought  his 
$165,000  Steichen  for  "emotional"  reasons,  he  also 
had  sound  investment  reasons:  "When  you  see  a  small 
Kertesz  now  going  for  $135,000,  I  feel  that  the  Stei- 
chen is  at  least  going  to  keep  its  value." 

Other  collectors  are  active,  too.  Last  year,  the  rec- 
ord for  photographs  was  set  by  a  collector  in  Califor- 
nia who  paid  Scott  Nichols,  a  San  Francisco-based 
dealer,  $190,000  for  Edward  Weston's  Shell  (1927),  an 
exquisite  photograph  of  a  halved  chambered  nautilus. 
Weston's  notes  indicated  that  he  made  sixteen  prints  of 
Shell,  but  Nichols  says  that  this  is  the  only  one  to  be 
sold  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

Such  a  whopping  price  for  a  work  of  art  that  is  also  a 
multiple  might  seem  to  border  on 
the  preposterous.  What  justifies  it? 
Genius,  says  Van  Deren  Coke,  for- 
merly the  director  of  photography 
at  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of 
Modern   Art  and  now  a  distin- 
guished professor  at  Arizona  State 
University.  "Regardless  of  medium,  Weston  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  ten  great  artists  that  America  pro- 
duced during  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties." 

Paul  Strand  is  another  master  much  in  demand.  "In 
his  early  period,  from  about  1915  through  1917, 
Strand  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  creative 
American  artists,  whether  one  is  talking  about  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  or  photographs,"  says  Sarah  Green- 
ough,  a  curator  at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  "There  is  an  extraordinary  intensi- 
ty of  vision,  a  very  complete  understanding  of  the  te- 
nets of  modern  European  art,  but  not  by  any  means  a 
slavish  imitation  of  them." 

For  collectors  the  surest  strategy  is  to  concentrate  on 
the  works  of  such  recognized  masters  as  Man  Ray. 
Last  fall,  his  Double-Brush  Rayograph  (early  1920s) 
fetched  $126,500,  setting  a  record  for  a  photograph  at 
public  auction.  It  is  worth  the  price,  says  Van  Deren 
Coke:  "A  Man  Ray  Rayograph  will  bring  $100,000  if 
it's  of  good  quality  and  has  a  good  pedigree — not 
because  Man  Ray  has  suddenly  become  a  great  artist, 
but  because  Rayographs  arc  unique  and  he  has  been 
reassessed  as  a  great  pioneer."  Put  another  way,  prices 
for  photography  by  the  late,  great  masters  are  likely  to 
keep  on  rising.  □ 

•^  Peter  C.  fanes,  himself  a  photographer,  often  writes  for 
this  magazine. 


Satiric  Dancer  (V 

iant),  by  Andre  Ke 

(1926):  to  the  Edwyn 

Houk  Gallery  for 

$135,000  in  1990. 
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Right:  77; 
Bugatti  logo. 
Below:  The 
Bugatti  Royale 
"Coupe  de 
Ville  Binder," 
chassis 
#41111,193]. 


PITCHALSIPA 


In  1951,  Briggs  Cunningham  sold  a 
Bugatti  Royale  to  the  collector  D. 
Cameron  Peck  for  a  dollar.  Forty 

years  later,  a  Royale  is  the  most  valu- 


able automobile  in  existence,  one  having  recently  been  auctioned  to 
an  anonymous  Japanese  collector  for  $15.8  million.  ^^  Bugatti 
was  a  small  French  company  in  1926,  known  solely  for  making 
spidery,  minimal  competition  and  sports  cars.  Yet  Ettore  Bugatti, 
the  eccentric  Enzo 
Ferrari  of  his 
era,  got  the  no- 


By  Stephaj 
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THE  MACHINE 


tion  that  he  could  market  a  luxury  machine 

priced  four  times  higher  than  the  most 

expensive  Rolls-Royce  of  the  time — the 

equivalent  of  asking  $880,000  for  a  new  * 

car  today.   The  result  proved  to  be  the 

answer  to  a  question  nobody  had  bothered  to  ask:  a  car  of 

S 

which  the  company  was  able  to  produce  six  between  1 927  and  1 933 
and  sell  only  three,  so*  The  Royale's  mythologizers  claim  that  the 
nearly  four-ton  machine  has  the  handling,  performance,  and 
"architecture"   of  a  sports  car.   No  less  an  authority  than 


Far  left:  The 
hood  ornament 
oj  the  Roy  ale. 
Left:  Ettore 
Bugatti,  more 
artist  th'iti  (■»;- 
gineer,  1926. 
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the  French  National  Museum  of  the  Automobile  states  on 
the  placards  of  its  two  Royales  that  they  are  capable  of  1 12 
to  125  mph.  And  the  longtime  collector-car  dealer  Ed 
[urist,  the  owner  of  the  Nyack,  New  York,  Vintage  Car 
Store,  insists,  "You  know,  it  could  do  120,  12S  mph,  and 
its  top  speed  has  never  been  measured?  Its  gearing  is  very 
special. "  Yet  those  are  speeds  that  large  luxury  cars  did  not 
in  fact  attain  until  the  1950s,  and  the  few  surviving  ex- 
Royale  drivers  agree  their  cars  might  on  a  splendid  day 
have  done  100.  Downhill. 

The  Royale's  massive,  12.8-liter  engine,  a  block  nearly 
the  size  of  a  spinet,  supposedly  sprang  from  a  brilliant 
Bugatti  aircraft  power-plant  design  and  has  been  widely 
praised  for  its  flexibility  and  race-car  power.  But  no 
Bugatti  airplane  engine  ever  Mew,  and  Royale  power  plants 
ultimately  found  their  only  real  home  powering  dozens  of 
French  railroad  cars. 

The  Royale  was  a  failure  as  an  automobile.  Yet  it 
has  found  its  niche  as  an  icon,  carting  around 
more  than  its  share  of  lies  and  legends,  myths, 
and  naively  accepted  assumptions.  It  is  the 
Spruce  Goose  of  automobiles — like  Howard 
Hughes's  eight-engine  seaplane,  a  machine  of  interest 
largely  for  its  giantism,  arrogance,  and  utter  lack  of  utility. 
Yet  in  bottom-line  terms,  the  SI  5. 8  million  Royale  that  last 


Bugatti  was  a  bit  of  a  promoter.  Speaking  slowly,  his 
words  in  English  carefully  chosen,  he  rhapsodizes,  "Bu- 
gatti intended  to  realize,  to  conceive,  to  create — and  I  say 
'create'  because  it  has  the  same  root  as  the  word  'poetry'  in 
Greek — to  create  a  car  never  imagined.  A  car  so  presti- 
gious, so  technically  perfect,  so  powerful,  so  beautiful  that 
nobody  could  say,  'Oh,  I  have  seen  such  a  car.' 

"Bugatti  was  an  artist.  Bugatti  was  not  an  engineer.  An 
engineer  has  a  cahierdes  charges,  a  list  of  the  targets  to  meet. 
An  artist  does  not  work  like  this.  An  artist  closes  his  eyes, 
imagines  what  will  be." 

"Maybe  I  appear  as  somebody  who  is  extremely  pure 
and  difficult,"  Delerm  says  coolly,  "but  I  have  to  say  that  I 
am  extremely  proud  when  we  can  say  that  the  men  who 
worked  on  these  cars,  they  are  somebody.  Here  in  Mul- 
house,  we  are  extremely  .  .  .  respectful  of  the  men  who  have 
built  these  cars,  yes?" 

To  whom  could  Bugatti  have  intended  to  sell  his  cars? 
Royalty,  apparently.  But  would  the  king  of  England  have 
bought  one?  Not  bloody  likely,  with  Rolls-Royce  "by 
appointment."  The  king  of  Spain,  who  Bugatti  broadly 
hinted  in  initial  promotions  was  on  the  point  of  buying 
one,  thus  spoiling  any  possibility  of  a  sale?  Hispano-Suiza 
was  his  country's  proudest  automaker.  (Alfonso  in  fact  did 
choose  an  American  Duesenberg  over  the  Royale.) 

That  left  a  small  handful  of  Zoes  and  Carols  and  Haa- 


When  a  customer  complained  about  the  archaic  brakes 


Below:  Ettore 
Bugatti  at 
the  wheel. 


year  disappeared  into  Japan  would  be  near  the  top  twenty 
on  the  list  of  record-setting  artworks  were  it  a  painting. 
(Close  behind  would  be  the  $8. 1  million  Royale  owned  by 
Thomas  Monaghan,  the  founder  of  Domino's  Pizza, 
which  he  today  values  at  $20  million,  while  the  Royale 
of  General  William  Lyon,  an  Orange  County  real-  estate 
mogul,    has  been  appraised  at  a  theoretical  $24  million.) 

Leon  Mandel,  an  automotive  authority  and  author  with 
close  ties  to  the  late  William  Harrah,  who  at  one  time 
owned  two  Royales,  summarizes:  "An  Englishman  would 
approve  of  their  size,  a  Frenchman  would  approve  of  their 
grandeur,  an  Italian  would  approve  of  their  panache,  an 
American  would  approve  of  their  extravagance  .  .  .  and  no 
one  would  approve  of  them  as  engineering  exercises." 

Except  a  Bugatti  Royale  devotee.  Jean-Claude  Delerm, 
the  director  of  the  French  National  Museum  of  the  Auto- 
mobile, in  Mulhouse,  takes  Bugattis  very  seriously.  He  is 
annoyed  to  have  the  museum's  "125  mph"  label  ques- 
tioned, outraged  when  it  is  suggested  that  perhaps  Ettore 


kons,  but  ultimately  none  bought  a  single  Royale,  and  the 
only  three  sold  went  to  two  businessmen  who  probably 
saw  the  huge  cars  as  PR  devices — much  like  theme  restau- 
rants that  run  antique  fire  engines  or  double-decker 
buses — and  a  Jewish  gynecologist  who,  recent  evidence 
suggests,  saw  the  artificially  valuable  car  as  a  way  to  drive 
his  life's  savings  out  of  Nazi  Germany. 

Armand  Esders,  a  French  ready-to-wear  millionaire  and 
tout  Paris  dandy,  ordered  the  most  outrageous  Royale  of 
all:  a  fifo-seatcr  with  a  rumble  seat,  a  roadster  without 
headlights  because,  legend  has  it,  Esders  disdained  to  drive 
at  night.  (The  French  National  Museum  of  the  Automo- 
bile points  out  that  the  car  had  perfectly  good  headlights, 
nickel-plated  Scintillas  the  size  of  salad  bowls  that  were 
stored  in  a  chest  in  the  vestigial  trunk,  so  that  a  chauffeur 
could  deliver  the  car  home  after  dark  if  necessary.)  Esders 
had  his  fill  of  the  Royale  in  eighteen  months,  during  which 
time  the  car  rarely  left  Paris,  and  it  was  sold  back  to  the 
factory  to  be  rebodied  as  the  coupe  de  ville  that  Bill  Harrah 
came  to  own. 

Captain  Cuthbert  Foster,  a  British  businessman,  bought 
his  own  Royale  in  1933  purely  for  chauffeured  show.  The 
Londoner  Jack  Lemon  Burton  bought  Foster's  car  in  1946 
and  sold  it  in  1956  for  a  Cadillac.  Lemon  Burton,  the  sole 
surviving  owner  of  a  Royale  that  was  used  for  transporta- 
tion rather  than  as  an  investment-grade  collectible,  admits, 
"That  car  spent  almost  all  its  life  on  the  streets  of  Mayfair. 
That's  where  Foster  used  it.  I  drove  it  to  work  for  six 
months  just  for  fun.  It  was  an  absolutely  normal  car,  once 
we  got  it  running  right,  just  big.  Yet  its  proportions  were 
si)  good  that  people  coming  toward  you  wouldn't  give  you 
enough  room.  They  saw  it  as  a  normal-size  car." 


Burton,   seventy-nine,  is  a  deep-voiced,  heavy-set 
man  with  bushy  eyebrows,   his  pants  hitched  high 
between  belly  button  and  breastbone  by  a  pair  of 
clip-on  braces  as  he  moves  slowly  through  his 
spare,  cavernous  Sussex  farmhouse  grumbling 
about  the  insurance  company's  demand  that  he 
keep  his  windows  locked.  "Technically,  I  had 
already  owned  the  Esders  roadster,  but  only  brief- 
ly," he  says,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  him;  Lemon  Burton  once 

Haled  by  Ettore:  the  Bugatti 
Coupe  Napoleon,"  chassis 
1930. 


Almost  junked  in  t943:  the 

Bugatti  Royale  "Cabriolet 

, "  chassis 
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split  by  a  cold  snap  that  froze  its  coolant  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1937-38.  Taken  to  a  Long 
Island  City  shop,    the  once  sumptuous 
Royale  was  abandoned  by  Fuchs,  who  per- 
haps could  no  longer  afford  the  repairs.  It  spent 
most  of  the  next  decade  outdoors,  its  Hungar- 
ian-pigskin upholstery  moldering,   forgotten 
under  an  old  sail  in  Fuchs's  backyard  before  ultimately 
being  discovered  and  restored  by  a  General  Motors  vice- 
president,  Charles  Chayne.  (Legend  has  long  had  it  that 
Chayne  rescued  the  Bugatti  from  a  junkyard.  Like  much 


bugatti  said,  "My  cars  were  meant  to  go,  not  stop" 


was  the  most  active  used-Bugatti  dealer  and  racer  in  Eng- 
land. "Hitler  made  speeches,  and  whenever  he  did,  the 
stocks  would  go  down.  My  dear  old  father,  God  rest  his 
soul,  said,  'That  man  is  going  to  cause  a  war.  I  hope  you 
don't  have  too  many  of  those  Bugattis  on  hand. '  So  I  called 
my  agent  in  Paris  and  told  him  to  get  rid  of  the  Esders  car.  I 
never  touched  it." 

The  most  traveled  and  tragic  of  all  Royales  sold  by  the 
Bugatti  factory  was  the  one  sold  to 
Joseph  Fuchs,  an  amateur  racer,  pri- 
vate pilot,  concert  pianist,  and  suc- 
cessful surgeon-gynecologist,  who 
followed  his  new  Royale  convertible 
from  Germany  to  Shanghai  to  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York  to  (near)  ob- 
scurity, somehow  losing  his  fortune 
en  route.  Last  °fthe  series 

The  car's  enormous  engine  was     "Limousine  Park  Ward, 


Royaliana,  it  makes  a  nice  story  but  is  not  true.) 

Gerald  and  Phyllis  Wingrove,  English  miniaturists 
who  create  fifteen-inch-long  automobile  models  that  sell 
for  as  much  as  $35,000,  have  spent  several  years  unearthing 
the  history  of  Fuchs's  "Weinberger"  Royale  (thus  named 
after  the  Munich  maker  of  its  splendid  bodywork).  They 
have  built  three  miniatures,  and  it  will  also  be  the  subject  of 
their  book  The  Anatomy  of  a  Bugatti  Royale,  to  be  published 
next  fall. 

The  stuff  that  I  discovered  would  make  a 
Hollywood  film,"  Wingrove  says.  He 
0  is  an  intense,  balding  man  with 
§  hooded  eyes  and  a  lantern  chin  that 
§  make  him  look  more  like  an  ex-boxer 
g  than  an  artisan  accustomed  to  making 
s  wire  wheels  with  spokes  the  si/e  of 
Te  Bugatti  Royale  horsehair.  "I  don't  want  to  give  you 

"  chassis  #41131,  1933.    too  much  of  the  story,  since  it's  in  the 


Lost  in  Japan:  the  Bugatti  Royale  "Coach 
Kellner,"  chassis  #41141,  1932. 


Property  of  Domino's  Pizza:  the  Bugatti  Royale  "Ber- 
line  de  I  'oyage, "  chassis  #41130,  1931. 
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winter.  There  were  also  extras 
such  as  a  quantity  gauge  tor  the 
castor  oil  in  which  the  big  multi- 
plate  clutch  ran.  It  was  all  very 
exciting  for  the  driver." 

"You  could  idle  it  down  to  200 
rpm,  which  I've  heard  the  Cun- 
ningham car  do,  with  no  vibration 
or  snatch,"  says  Strother  Mac- 
Minn,  a  respected  automotive  sty- 
list at  the  Art  Center  College  of 


S    Design,  in  Pasadena.  "I  have  a  lit- 


book,  but  there  was  a  problem  with  mistaken  identity 
.  .  .well,  I'll  tell  you,  it  was  drugs.  Fuchs  was  thought  to  be 
smuggling  narcotics,  and  he  had  one  hell  of  a  job  to  clear 
his  name."  Wingrove  is  so  full  of  his  story  that  he  barely 
pauses  for  my  comments,  offering  each  time  a  distracted 
"Is  'at  roight?"  before  hurrying  on,  undeterred. 

"He'd  just  managed  to  get  that  car  out  of  Germany  when 
Hitler  came  to  power,  and  he  got  it  out  of  China  within 
weeks  of  Japanese  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Shanghai.  Sup- 
posedly, the  car  was  originally  built  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  Fuchs  had  done  an  operation  on  the  king  and  was  given 
the  car.  But  that  is  wrong.  Fuchs  had  bought  this,  the  most 
expensive  car  in  the  world,  at  a  time  when  they  were  start- 


tie  tape  I  made,"  he  laughs,  recall- 
ing his  days  as  a  frequent  guest  of  Cunningham's.  "The  car 
didn't  have  a  special  sound,  a  certain  harmonic  like  a 
Duesenberg — -just  a  slight,  deep  tone." 

That  may  have  been  true  at  the  tailpipe  but  not  so  in  the 
passenger  compartment,  at  least  according  to  the  few 
people  left  who  have  driven  Royalcs.  "You  could  always 
hear  the  mechanicals  going  round  in  a  Bugatti,"  Lemon 
Burton  recalls,  "though  less  so  in  a  Royale,  since  the  back 
axle  and  gearbox  were  so  far  behind  you."  (One  of  the 
Royale's  few  real  engineering  innovations  was  a  trans- 
axle — a  combined  gearbox  and  differential  in  unit  with  the 
rear  axle,  a  means  of  spreading  the  weight  of  engine  and 
drive-train  components  more  equally  fore  and  aft.) 


The  Spruce  Goose  of  automobiles-of  interest  for  its 
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ing  to  restrict  how  much  money  you  could  take  out  of  Ger- 
many. Why  not  put  every  penny  you've  got  in  a  car  and 
drive  your  money  out?  And  what  better  way  to  sell  it,  when 
he  got  to  the  States,  than  to  suggest  a  royal  association?" 

Today  the  ex-Fuchscar  is  in  the  Henry  Ford 
Museum,  its  engine  grossly  repaired  with  a 
welded-on  slab  of  steel.  (The  block  was  not 
only  cracked  by  ice  but  had  been  leaky  ever 
since  its  initial  casting — a  typical  Royale  fail- 
ing. Chayne,  with  the  benefit  of  1950s  GM  technology, 
had  also  sealed  the  porosity  by  soaking  the  block  in  phe- 
nolic resin. )Today,  the  car  looks  a  bit  like  a  GM  executive's 
idea  ot  a  proper  luxury  car:  too  many  brightly  chromed 
headlights  and  circus-wagon  trumpets  obscure  the  simple, 
regal  grille;  the  bodywork  is  appliance  white;  and  a  rack  of 
tour  Stromberg  carburetors  from  Buicks  replaces  the  ele- 
gant but  archaic  Bugatti  induction  system. 

"You  had  four  con- 
trols for  the  Bugatti 
carburetor, "Jack  Le- 
mon Burton  recalls. 
"Not  only  the  throt- 
tle and  a  starting 
choke,  but  an  idle 
speed  you  could  set 
and  a  mixture  con- 
trol. You  could  get 
eight  miles  per  gallon 
in  the  summer  by 
leaning  the  mixture, 
and  only  five  in  the 


Don  Vorderman,  the  automotive  editor  of  Town  & 
Country,  was  once  favored  with  a  spell  at  the  wheel  of  Bill 
Harrah's  Royale,  and  he  remembers  that  the  "bottom  gear 
whined  quite  noticeably — like  an  old  truck."  "But  I  don't 
think  anything  grander  than  a  Royale  has  ever  been  built. 
We  followed  the  Royale  through  Reno  in  a  pickup  truck 
with  all  my  camera  gear,"  he  recalls,  "and  it  literally 
stopped  traffic.  We  could  have  been  stark-naked  riding  on 
a  rhinoceros  and  nobody  would  have  noticed  us." 

"You  want  the  truth?  It  drove  like  a  two-ton  dump 
truck,"  fumes  the  collector  Jerry  J.  Moore,  a  rich  Texan 
who  bought  the  Harrah  car  at  auction  for  $6.5  million  in 
1986  and  sold  it  for  S8. 1  million  four  months  later.  "Yeah, 
it  was  a  good  investment.  I  made  $1,600,000  in  four 
months.  I  bought  it  because  I  thought  I  liked  it.  The  more  I 
looked  at  it,  the  less  I  liked  it.  And  then  after  driving  it,  I 
couldn't  understand  how  and  why  it's  been  so  admired.  I 
put  forty  to  fifty  miles  on  it,  and  that  was  enough." 

Moore's  opinion  should  be  tempered  by  the  tact  that  he 
has  invested  considerable  sums  in  Duesenbergs,  which  he 
(and  many  other  investors)  feel  are  the  monumental  col- 
lectibles of  the  future.  "I  was  in  Moore's  office  after  he 
bought  the  Royale,"  recalls  Robert  Cumberford,  an  auto- 
motive engineer,  "and  he  said,  'Wal,  sheeit,  it's  just  a  big 
ugly  sumbitch,  but  I  got  it,  and  I  got  all  the  publicity,  and  I 
can  sell  that  thang  for  more'n  I  paid  for  it  anytimV  I 
want.' 

In  the  l(J50s,  Briggs  Cunningham  was  one  ot  America's 
premier  sports-car  drivers,  campaigning  his  own  team  ot 
hand-built  Cunningham  coupes  and  roadsters  against  the 
factory  Ferraris,  Jaguars,  and  Mercedes-Benzes  at  Le 
Mans.  I  lis  team  never  won  the  great  French  twenty-tour- 

connoissi  UH 


hour  endurance  race,  but  it  came  achingly  close.  A  million- 
aire in  the  days  when  it  meant  something,  he  was  the  jut- 
jawed,  patrician  idol  of  schoolboys  who  dreamed  of  some- 
day riding  in,  never  mind  driving,  a  Jaguar  or  an  MG. 

Few  of  us  dreamed  of  Bugattis,  for  Ettore  was  dead  in 
1947  and  his  company's  glory  days  had  ended  a  decade  ear- 
lier, closed  by  an  onslaught  of  Mercedes,  Auto  Union,  and 
Alfa  Romeo  race  cars  soon  after  the  Royale  debacle.  Cun- 
ningham reminisces  today:  "I  bought  two  Royales  from 
Mr.  Bugatti's  daughter.  She  had  the  three  they'd  saved 
during  the  war.  They'd  put  them  in  the  back  of  their  barn 
out  in  Ermenonville,  outside  Paris,  and  they  put  a  brick 
wall  up  in  front  of  them.  The  Germans  never  found 
them — never  bothered  to  look  behind  it,  I  guess. 

"I  paid  her  $1,500  apiece  for  them.  The  Germans  had 
occupied  their  chateau  and  had  destroyed  the  refrigerators, 
so  I  threw  in  a  couple  of  those.  Cameron  Peck  had  said  if 
you're  able  to  get  two  Royales,  I'll  take  one,  so  1  sold  the 
other  one  to  him  for  a  dollar." 

"I  wanted  to  get  them  overhauled  by  the  Bugatti  service 
station  in  Paris,"  Cunningham  says,  "and  the  chap  who 
was  the  head  of  it  said,  'We  can  install  diesel  engines  in 
them,  get  a  lot  better  mileage.'  They  had  Royale  engines 
brand-new,  you  see,  because  they'd  made  them  for  the 
railcars.  I  said  no,  just  leave  'em  the  way  they  are,  look  'em 


lac  V-16's  were  measured  in  the  hundreds.  Duesenbergs. 

The  big  Chrysler  Airflow,  a  feu  hundred  cars.  So  the  fact 
that  there  were  only  six  Royales  doesn't  mean  it  was  a  fail- 
ure. To  me.  it  sounds  about  appropriate." 

It  was  also  a  time  when  royalty  and  the  rich  were 
deciding  ostentation  might  fetch  a  bomb,  or  at  least  a 
well-thrown  brick.  And  ultimately,  who  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  spring  for  a  luxury  car  from  the 
atelier  of  a  quixotic  artist-poet-manufacturcr  of  one- 
and  two-seat  race  cars  and  the  occasional  four-seat  sport- 
ster? Ettore  Bugatti  was  said  to  have  refused  once  to  sell  a 
car  to  a  man  whose  table  manners  he  abhorred.  And  apoc- 
ryphal or  not,  a  Bugatti  quotation  that  has  become  legend- 
ary was  occasioned  by  a  customer  who  complained  of  the 
archaic  cable-and-chain-operatcd  mechanical  brakes  of  his 
Bugatti,  still  fitted  at  a  time  when  even  Chevrolets  had 
hydraulics.  "My  cars  were  made  to  go,  not  stop,"  said 
Bugatti. 

"The  Bugatti  firm  was  known  at  this  time,"  Jean- 
Claude  Delerm,  of  the  National  Museum,  muses,  "but  the 
Type  57  [a  luxury  sportster  of  which  Bugatti  sold  nearly 
seven  hundred  in  the  late  1930s]  was  not  yet  in  existence. 
The  Bugatti  name  was  number  one  only  for  racing.  Imag- 
ine the  reaction  of  a  customer  today  if .  .  .  if  MacLarcn  pro- 
poses a  splendid  full  limousine  with  a  price  three  or  four 


iantism,  arrogance,  and  utter  lack  of  utility. 


all  over,  and  make  sure  they  run." 

Cunningham  had  his  car  shipped  back  to  New  York, 
and  he  picked  it  up  at  the  customs  dock,  which  set  the  stage 
for  more  than  a  few  turned  heads  on  the  highways  of  sub- 
urban Connecticut.  "I  drove  it  home  up  the  Merritt  Park- 
way but  never  took  it  out  on  the  road  again.  It  wasn't  a 
sports  car,  by  any  means;  it  was  just  a  big  automobile.  I 
don't  think  there 
was  anything  else 
to  it.  It  was  just  a 
lot  of  automo- 
bile." 

Apparently,  it 
was  a  lot  too  much 
automobile  for 
even  the  small 
market  of  super- 
rich  to  swallow  in 
the  late  1920s  and 
early  1930s.  Rob- 
ert Cumberford 
argues  that  the 
Royale's  sales  rec- 
ord  should  be 
judged  in  the  con- 
text of  the  times: 
"Look  when  they 
were  made.  No- 
body was  lining  g 
up  to  buy  any  big,  > 
dazzling,  splendid  s 
cars,  really.  Cadil-    8 
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times  that  of  a  Rolls  Corniche,  and  the  name  is  MacLaren. 
Aouf" — Delerm's  mouth  is  a  Gallic  crescent  of  dismay. 
"Or  Ferrari.  Aouf.  I  think  the  customers  bought  Duesen- 
berg  or  Hispano-Suiza  because  they  were  more  in  the  tra- 
dition, and  tradition  weighed  something." 

Tradition  weighed  particularly  heavily  upon  Frit/  and 
Hans  Schlumpf,  two  eccentric  Swiss  industrialist  brothers 


\iuk  Lemon 
Burton  with 
"Limousine 
Park  Ward,' 
\947 


who  combined 
the  methods  of 
Michael  Milken 
with  the  greed  of 
Donald  Trump 
and  the  manners 
of  Attila.  The 
Schlumpfs,  ob- 
sessed by  the  de- 
sire to  own  every 
extant  Bugatti, 
collected  most  of 
the  nearly  500  cars 
(125  of  them  Bu- 
gattis,  the  rest 
ranging  from  im- 
possibly grand  to 
ridiculously  mi- 
nor European 
marques)  that  to- 
day constitute  the  French  National  Museum  of  the  Auto- 
mobile, in  Mulhouse. 

In  1963,  they  had  snapped  up  what  remained  of  the 
Bugatti-factory  parts  stock  and  the  Bugatti  family's  nine- 
teen-car  stable  (which  included  Ettore's  favorite  Royale). 
The  next  year,  they  acquired  their  second  Royale — the  car 


Pans  to  Molsheim — a  crash  that  must  have  resembled  the 
death  throes  of  a  runaway  locomotive — and  the  car  was 
completely  rebuilt  with  a  new  body  and  chassis. 

Legend  also  has  the  long-lost  Esders  roadster  body — 
frequently  termed,  in  typical  Bugattiste  hyperbole,  "the 
most  beautiful  body  ever  fitted  to  an  automobile" — hang- 
ing from  the  rafters  in  a  dusty  French  barn.  Alas,  it  has 
never  been  found,  though  the  French  National  Museum 
last  summer  put  on  view  a  reconstruction  of  that  car,  using 
a  modified  railcar  engine  and  other  original  Royale  parts. 

How  perplexing  that  the  Royale — the  car  that 
helped  bring  Ettore  Bugatti's  company  to 
its  knees — should  be  so  great  a  part  of  his 
public  legacy.  Bugatti's  obsession  with  his 
white  elephant,  coupled  with  spreading 
economic  recession  in  Europe,  turned  his  resources  away 
trom  the  racing  program  that  had  been  the  company's  firm 
foundation.  After  the  Royale,  Bugatti  would  produce  only 
variations  on  a  single  model.  Admittedly,  it  was  the  splen- 
didly vulpine  Type  57,  the  world's  first  modern  GT  car  and 
forerunner  of  the  great  Ferrari,  Mercedes,  and  Aston  Mar- 
tin coupes  of  the  1950s,  but  Bugatti  was  nearly  finished. 

He  had  one  arrow  left  in  his  quiver,  though.  A  French- 
government  contract  to  design  and  build  light,  fast,  self- 
powered  railcars  moved  Bugatti  in   1933  to  design  a 


The  Royale:  a  car  of  kings  that  no  king  ever  owned. 


Above:  At  the 
Musee  Nation- 
ale,  the  technical 
o  fficer  Pierre 
Xlacoin  and  the 
engineer  Guy 
Brodbeck  with  a 
Royale  chassis. 
Below:  Shrine  to 
Mother  Schlumpf, 
the  museum's 
dedicatee. 


for  which  Cameron  Peck  had  paid  Briggs  Cunningham  a 
dollar — by  buying  all  thirty  Bugattis  in  the  collection  of 
the  American  John  Shakespeare.  If  you  dealt  with  the 
Schlumpfs,  you  were  required  to  sell  them  all  your  cars  or 
none,  and  they  were  imperious  in  their  demands. 

The  Schlumpfs  spent  millions  on  their  collection,  with 
cars  flooding  in  by  the  dozen  on  railroad  transporters.  It 
helped  bankrupt  their  textile  empire.  In  1977,  fed-up 
unionists  occupied  the  Schlumpf  collection  in  Mulhouse, 
and  the  brothers  fled  to  Switzerland,  a  variety  of  tax-eva- 
sion and  financial-mismanagement  charges  nipping  at 
their  heels.  The  government  seized  their  collection  in 
recompense  and  in  1982  opened  it  to  the  public. 

There  were  only  six  complete,  running  Royales  ever 
manufactured  by  Bugatti,   but  the  legend  persists  that 

somewhere  there  is  a 
seventh.  There  is  not, 
but  the  confusion  is  un- 
derstandable: the  Bu- 
gatti factory  built  a  total 
of  nine  Royale  chassis, 
and  the  six  completed  as 
cars  bore  in  their  lives  a 
total  of  eleven  different 
bodies.  If  there  is  "a  sev- 
enth Royale,"  it  is  the 
prototype,  the  f  i  r  s  t 
Royale,  owned  and 
driven  by  Ettore  him- 
self. He  fell  asleep  at  the 
wheel  and  totaled  it  one 
night  on  a  drive  from 


remarkable  mass-transit  vehicle.  Powered  by  two  or  four 
huge  alcohol-burning  Royale  engines,  the  Bugatti  railcars 
started  a  tradition  of  French  rail  speed  that  today  lives  in  the 
TGV  supertrain,  for  it  quickly  set  a  world  speed  record. 

Rene  Dreyfus  was  there.  Dreyfus,  one  of  the  last  great 
Bugatti  Grand  Prix  team  drivers,  speaks  in  the  velvet  ac- 
cent that  he  kept  through  some  thirty  years  as  a  Manhattan 
restaurateur.  "I  never  drove  a  Royale;  isn't  that  silly?"  he 
laughs.  "But  I  knew  the  engine,  because  I  tested  the  first 
railcar  with  jean  Bugatti,  Ettore's  son.  He  drove — my  part 
was  to  be  the  passenger — but  when  you  say  'driving,'  you 
know  you  don't  drive  a  railcar.  They  are  driving  you." 

A  brand-new  engineer,  Jean  eventually  drove  Papa's 
train  at  122  mph.  Some  of  the  railcars  remained  in  service 
until  1958,  after  being  converted  to  diesel  fuel,  thus  giving 
several  generations  of  Frenchmen  who  probably  drove 
Renaults  and  Pcugeots  the  opportunity  to  boast  of  "taking 
the  Bugatti  to  Deauville." 

The  Bugatti  name  has  kept  its  old,  romantic  associa- 
tions— speed,  glamour,  and  elegance — to  this  day.  Indeed, 
the  car  itself  is  less  a  useful  machine  than  a  visible  legend. 
Ettore  Bugatti  would  have  appreciated  the  irony.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  he  once  answered  a  customer's  complaint 
that  his  Bugatti  would  not  start  when  the  weather  was  cold 
with  a  curt  "It  is  assumed  a  proper  Bugatti  owner  has  a 
heated  garage."  Today,  he  would  not  need  to  make  the 
assumption.  He  could  also  take  it  for  granted  that  the  own- 
er would  not  even  think  of  starting  up  a  Royale,  except 
perhaps  for  the  lucrative  trip  to  the  auction  block.  □ 

•"•«►  Stephan  Wilkinson,  a  frequent  contributor  to  this  magazine, 
writes  often  about  machines  and  design. 
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This  is  war! 


By      Geraldine       Norman 


According  to  the  Getty 
Museum,  which  paid 
an  estimated  $7  million 
for  it,  the  Annunciation  attrib- 
uted to  Dieric  Bouts  is  "an  ex- 
ceptionally well  preserved 
painting  in  tempera  on  fine 
linen  from  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury." According  to  the 
French  art  dealer  Alain  Tarica, 
it  is  a  fake — "executed,  more- 
over, by  two  different  hands, 
one  more  capable  than  the 
other." 

As  soon  as  the  museum 
bought  the  picture,  in  January 
1985,  Tarica  denounced  it.  He 
brought  his  case  to  journalists 
(I  was  the  first),  who  thereup- 
on brought  it  to  their  readers. 
The  Getty's  response  was  to 
recruit  scholars  to  discuss  the 
painting's  art-historical  signif- 
icance in  the  scholarly  press — 
without  ever  directly  address- 
ing the  substance  of  Tarica's 
remarks.  When  Professor 
Robert  Koch,  of  Princeton 
University,  published  a  disser- 
tation on  the  painting  in  the 
Burlington  magazine,  the 
world's  leading  journal  of  art 
history,  he  dismissed  in  a  foot- 
note "the  long-winded  and 
untenable  arguments  of  Alain 
Tarica  that  the  picture  is  a 
modern  fake." 

I  was  there  on  the  single  oc- 
casion when  the  parties  con- 
fronted each  other  directly;  in 
fact,  I  engineered  it.  The 
meeting  took  place  in  Malibu, 
at  the  Getty's  conservation 
lab.  Before  us,  on  a  light  box, 
hung  a  composite  X  ray  of  the 
Annunciation.  "They  are  the 
brushstrokes  of  Manet!"  Tari- 
ca cried.  In  his  excitement  he 
let  fly  with  an  unstoppable 
volley  of  explanatory  invec- 
tive in  broken  English  that 
soon  got  him  thrown  out  of 
the  museum.  He  still  fumes  at 
the  memory.  "Like  garbage!" 

In  December,  Tarica  got  his 
day  in  the  court  of  public 
opinion,  when  the  Burlington 
magazine  published  Ins  retort 
to  Professor  Koch's  1988  foot- 
note. In  a  letter,  he  presented 


X-ray  analysis  containing,  in 
his  words,  "incontrovertible 
evidence  that  a  different  com- 
position once  existed  on  the 
linen  support  of  today's  An- 
nunciation." 

According  to  Tarica,  the 
first  of  two  fakers,  probably 
operating  around  1900, 


washed  the  remains  of  an  old 
painting  off  the  fifteenth-cen- 
tury linen  surface  and  started 
from  scratch.  He  believes  that 
a  second,  more  recent  hand 
added  the  red  curtains.  Tari- 
ca's letter  does  not  prove  the 
existence  of  two  fakers,  but  it 
does  make  the  case  for  the  in- 


tervention of  at  least  one  mod- 
ern hand. 

What  remains  problematic 
is  the  suggestion  that  the  mod- 
ern alterations  were  executed 
not  on  a  genuine  old  painting 
but  on  a  somewhat  less  mod- 
ern fake.  But  the  Getty  is  still 
not  prepared  to  admit  that 
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Tarica  has  any  case  at  all.  The 
Getty's  scientific  team  re- 
iterated, in  a  response  to  Tari- 
ca's  findings  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  Burlington,  that  the 
painting  is  in  unaltered,  pris- 
tine condition. 

Virtually  all  old  paintings 
have  been  interfered  with  in 
one  way  or  another  over  the 
years  by  restorers  and  self-ap- 
pointed improvers.  That  the 
Getty's  Annunciation  alone 
should  have  escaped  this  fate  is 
practically  impossible.  But  to 
the  Getty,  condition  is  the  key 
issue.  It  alone  would  justify 
the  S7  million  expenditure. 

Painted  in  water-soluble 


paint  on  fine  linen,  the  Annun- 
ciation  is  a  rare  example  ot 
work  in  the  fragile  "Tuchlein" 
technique.  While  records  sug- 
gest that  such  paintings  were 
produced  by  the  thousands  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, only  about  a  hundred 
have  survived.  Diane  Wolf- 
thai,  the  only  art  historian 
who  has  published  a  treatise 
on  them,  describes  the  other 
extant  examples  as  "dulled, 
water-stained,  ragged  re- 
mains." That  would  hardly  be 
a  fair  description  of  the  Getty 
Annunciation. 

The  reemergence  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  94) 


The  Shadow  Knows 

Like  a  physician  studying  the  in- 
tenor  of  a  patient's  body,  the  art 
historian  can  use  radiography  to 
glean  details  ol\\  painting  that 
are  concealed  from  the  naked 
eye.  Thus,  the  X  ray  of  the  Get- 
ty Annunciation  raises  many  is- 
sues. Shown  at  left  are  key  spots 
cited  by  Alain  Tarica  as  "proof" 
the  work  is  a  fake.  He  contends 
the  X  ray  shows  vestiges  of  the 
paint  that  was  on  the  fifteenth- 
century  linen  and  then  was 
washed  off  and  replaced  with 
the  work  seen  on  the  facing 
page.  Tarica's  arguments  and 
the  Getty's  replies  appear  here: 


AN  X  RAY  OF  THE  GETTY  ANNUNCIATION  (BY  D1ERK    BOl    fS?)  RAISES  QUESTIONS  SEEBOX 


1.  On  the  X  ray.  the  tips  ot 
the  angel's  wings  disappear. 
Tarica  says  they  must  be  later 
additions  painted  over  preexist- 
ing pigment.  No,  says  the  Get- 
ty; they  were  simply  "not 
painted  with  dense  pigments  " 

2.  The  whitish,  hazy  patches 
on  the  floor  do  not  correspond 
to  the  geometrical  design.  Ac- 
cording to  Tarica,  these  pas- 
sages are  traces  of  old  paint;  the 
rest  of  the  floor  is  a  later  addi- 
tion. No,  says  the  Getty;  the 
pigments  "simply  have  different 
densities. 

3.  These  two  whitish  areas. 
forming  part  of  the  rear  wall, 
should  match  the  rest  of  the 
wall — but  the  rest  of  the  wall 
shows  up  black,  which  means 
that  there  is  old  paint  under- 
neath, says  Tarica.  No,  says  the 
Getty;  they  "simply  contain 
more  lead  white  than  other  areas 
of  the  wall." 

4./5.  The  pilaster  at  the  rear, 
which  looks  rectangular  on  the 
painting,  shows  up  on  the  X  ray 
as  cylindrical.  Tarica  detects  re- 
working by  a  forger.  No,  says 
the  Getty;  "Tarica  has  misread 
the  outline  of  the  molding." 

6.  On  the  X  ray.  the  arch  of 
the  ceiling  continues  under  the 
red  paint  of  the  canopy.  So,  the 
canopy  must  be  a  late  addition, 
says  Tarica.  No,  says  the  Getty; 
"the  line  (continuing  the  barrel 
vault]  was  faintly  indicated  in 
order  to  achieve  the  proper  per- 
spective." 

7.  These  bright  white  patches 
correspond  to  areas  where  the 
vermilion  paint  of  the  canopy 
was  applied  thickly  and  sloppi- 
ly. A  fifteenth-century  paintei 
would  have  applied  the  paint 
with  painstaking  evenness.  No. 
says  the  ( Jetty;  tins  is  simply 
what  happens  when  one  paints 
with  "heavy  pigment"  that 
"tends  to  settle  quickly." 

8.  According  to  the  Getty, 
the  red  canopy  was  conceived  as 
an  integral  element  ot  the  origi- 
nal composition  and  was 
painted  before  the  figure  ot  the 
Virgin.  No,  says  I  arica.  It  the 

i  anopy  hail  been  painted  first, 
the  edge  ot  the  Virgin's  head 
and  shoulders  would  he  on  top 
ot  the  red  paint — but  the  \  i.i\ 
shows  a  clear  division.  I  he  can- 
opy must  therefore  have  been 
added  later. 

.^o»  ( leraldine  Norman  is  tin  art- 
market  correspondent  for  the  In- 
dependent (London ). 
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Settle  For  Mora 


lhe  promise  is  simple.  The  best.  And  nothing  less. 

Here  you'll  find  guest  rooms  sheathed  in  Italian  marble,  Berber  carpet  and  rattan. 

Four  uncompromising  restaurants.  More  than  an  acre  of  tiered  pools  and  waterfalls. 

Spectacular  golf  and  tennis  amidst  130  acres  of  desert,  garden  and  mountain. 

And  of  course,  nightly  turn  down  service. 


■  •  . 


THE  PHOENICIAN 

Reservation  Office:  800-888-8234*  602-941-8200 •  FAX:  602-947-4311 
6000  East  Camelback  Road  •  Scottsdale,  Arizona  85251 


A  member  of 


cIh<?]eadingHotelsofth<fWorid''  800-223-6800 


Hotel  La  Samanna,  St  Martin,  Fn  nch  West  Indies. 
Call  your  travel  consultant  or  David  B.  Mitchell  &  Co  ,  |:      (800)  372-1 323  or  (2 1 2)  696- 1 323. 
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painting  is  itself  shrouded  in 
mystery.  In  1980,  Sotheby's 
sold  a  Resurrection ,  also  in  the 
Tuchlein  technique  and  with 
measurements  exactly  match- 
ing those  of  the  Getty  Annun- 
ciation, to  the  distinguished 
American  collector  Norton  Si- 
mon for  some  four  million 
dollars.  Previously  unknown, 
and  of  unknown  provenance, 
the  Resurrection  was  identified 
as  one  of  a  series  of  four 
Tuchlein  paintings  recorded  in 
the  diaries  of  Charles  Eastlake, 
the  great  nineteenth-century 
director  of  London's  National 
Gallery.  Eastlake  heard  of 
them  in  Milan  in  1860  and 
bought  one,  a  faded  Entomb- 
ment,  for  the  National  Gal- 
lery. Between  1860  and  1980, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  fate 
of  the  other  three. 

The  Annunciation  turned  up 
in  1984.  It  was  found  by  the 
London  dealer  Derek  Johns, 
who  had  handled  the  sale  of 
the  Resurrection  when  he 
worked  for  Sotheby's.  The 
owner  was  again  unnamed. 
Johns  claimed  to  have  seen  an 
Adoration,  the  third  of  the 
missing  pictures  mentioned  by 
Eastlake,  in  the  same  collec- 
tion but  declined  to  reveal 
where  it  was. 

The  first  purchaser  Johns 
and  his  partner  Eugene  Thaw 
found  for  the  Annunciation  was 
Ronald  Lauder,  a  noted  collec- 
tor. Lauder  brought  in  Tarica, 
a  trusted  adviser,  who 
promptly  announced  to  Lau- 
der that  it  was  a  fake.  Lauder 
withdrew,  and  the  Annuncia- 
tion was  sold  to  the  Getty. 

If  age  alone  were  at  issue, 
science  could  decide.  But  there 
is  also  reputation.  Neither  the 
museum  officials  nor  Tarica 
can  well  afford  to  look  duped. 
In  fact,  the  Getty  did  publish  a 
scientific  report  on  the  Annun- 
ciation in  1988.  "Seriously 
flawed,"  Tarica  calls  the  re- 
port: the  reliable  modern  tests 
that  date  pigments  were  not 
performed.  Taking  "substan- 
tial" paint  samples,  says  the 
Getty,  would  damage  the 
painting's  surface. 

Tarica  is  incensed.  He 
promises  to  publish  a  book  on 
the  Getty  Annunciation  next 
year  that  will  document  how 
named  scholars  and  scientists 
attempted  to  hide  the  truth. 
The  war  drags  on.  D 
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A  SAN  DIEGO  RESIDENCE 

ABOVE  THE  CITY  AND  THE  BW. 


An  Exceptional 
Opportunity 


Unique  to  San  Diego  and  possi- 
bly without  peer,  MERIDIAN 
represents  the  latest  of  the  new  gen- 
eration of  high  rise  condominium 
residences.  Created  as  livable,  full 


scale  homes  rather  than  apartments, 
each  residence  features  spaciousness 
and  convenience.  Inherent  to 
MERIDIAN  are  the  most  advanced 
state-of-the-art  life  safety  and 


security  systems  ever  developed. 
Best  of  all,  MERIDIAN  includes  the 
amenities  which  provide  for  a  gra- 
cious lifestyle  for  those  who  live 
here. 


Expansive 
Homes 


MERIDIAN  residences  repre- 
sent the  value  one  would 
expect  in  a  custom  home.  The 
design  emphasis  is  on  spaciousness 
and  quality.  Each  home  features 
grand  master  baths,  abundant  clos- 


ets and  large,  well  appointed 
kitchens.  Finely  detailed  marble 


Extraordinary 
Views 


Extensive 
Amenities 


Exciting 
Location 


Ever  changing  views  are  part  of 
each  MERIDIAN  home.  To  the 
south,  colorful  sailboats  glide  by  the 
yacht  harbor  marina.  To  the  west, 
ocean  vessels  return  from  the  sea 
while  a  setting  sun  bathes  Point 


MERIDIAN  includes  a  wide 
array  of  amenities  designed 
for  the  security  and  convenience  of 
those  who  call  MERIDIAN  home. 
An  impressive  drive  entry  leads  to 
the  Main  Lobby.  Within  MERIDIAN 
one  finds  a  large  secure  outdoor 
Plaza  in  a  park  setting,  fully 

A  combination  of  exciting  ocean 
views,  a  delightful  bay  front 
and  a  dynamic  urban  setting  were 
the  inspirations  for  MERIDIAN. 
Within  close  walking  distance  are  a 
new  yacht  harbor  marina,  the 
embarcadero,  the  arts  and  theatres, 
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baths,  Poggenpohl  kitchens,  Ther- 
mador  and  Sub-Zero  appliances  are 
the  standard.  The  homes,  which 
range  from  1,200  to  3,400  square 
feet,  are  as  distinct  and  unique  as  the 
individuals  who  live  here. 

Loma  in  fiery  spectacle.  San  Diego's 
expanding  skyline  sparkles  both  day 
and  night.  The  mountains  frame  the 
sunrise  to  the  east.  Then,  coming 
full  circle  to  the  south,  the  Coro- 
nado  Islands  dot  the  Pacific  horizon. 

equipped  Health  Clubs,  elegant 
Guest  Suites  and  The  Meridian 
Room  for  large  scale  entertaining. 
And  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
MERIDIAN  is  staffed  to  quietly  pro- 
vide the  service  necessary  to  a 
residence  of  this  style. 


fine  restaurants,  shopping  and  the 
financial  district   And,  just  a  short 
cab  ride  away  are  the  museums  of 
Balboa  Park,  the  Old  Globe  Theatre 
and  the  international  airport.  At 
MERIDIAN  both  natural  beauty  and 
the  urban  experience  are  combined 
in  one  inspired  setting, 
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Homes  From  $380,000  To  $1,500,000 


Sales  Office  700  Front  Street,  San  Die<  ,<  >  (  \i  if<  >rnia  92 101  F<  >r  Apw  >intmi  nt  619/23 1  -0777 
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OW  diamonds 


By     Andrea     D  i  N  o  t  o 
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In  the  hushed  salesroom  of 
James  Robinson,  on  East 
Fifty-seventh  Street  in 
Manhattan,  a  minuscule  dia- 
mond roadster  (ca.  1900), 
with  wheels  that  turn,  was  re- 
cently clocked  at  $8,500.  In 
the  same  display  case  a  spar- 
kling flower  basket  the  size  of 
a  quarter  could  be  delivered 
i  for  $7,500,  while  a  few  blocks 
:  uptown,  at  the  Ralph  Lauren 
■  mansion,  an  exquisite  oval 
;  brooch  (ca.  1910),  glittering 
|  with  pavc-set  diamonds  and 
;  sapphires,  was  all  set  to  dress  a 
I  worthy  neo-Edwardian  lapel 
i  for  $9,300.  These  examples 
>  scarcely  begin  to  suggest  the 
'  infinite  variety  and  ( harm  of 
|  antique  diamond  jewelry. 

At  the  same  time,  pi 
j  raise  questions  as  to  how  value 
;  is  determined  for  such  collect- 
;  ibles.  In  the  diamond  market, 
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gemologists  assess  stones  on 
the  basis  of  inherent  perfec- 
tion; antique  diamond  jewelry 
is  appraised  quite  differently — 
for  style,  quality  of  workman- 
ship, and  condition  more 
than  for  the  overall  quality 

of  the  stones.  Says  Peter 
Schaffer,  of  A  La  Vieille  Rus- 
sie,  "Sometimes  humble  ma- 
terials are  worth  more  than 

precious,  primarily  because 

of  the  way  they've  been 

worked."  At  this 
prestigious  shop, 
which  specializes  in 
Russian  antiques  and 

Faberge  bibelots,  a  diamond 
mouse  with  garnet  eyes  (ca. 
1800)  will  set  you  back  a  cool 
,500. 

Many  conventional  forms — 
flower  sprays,  stars,  and 
bows,  for  instance — were  es- 
tablished as  types  of  "perfect" 
diamond  jewels  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  experi- 
mentation with  diamond  cut- 
ting and  setting  preoccupied 
the  European  jewelry  indus- 
try. At  the  same  time,  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  encouraged  de- 
signs replicating  natural 
forms — bees,  butterflies,  and 
flowers.  By  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  diamond 
jewels  like  corsage  ornaments 
and  tiaras  had  reached  spectac- 
ular proportions. 

Art  nouveau  jewelers  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  who  con- 
sidered nineteenth-century 
naturalism  stiff  and  unin- 
spired, used  diamonds  mostly 
as  accent  gems.  "What  is  now 
aimed  at,"  wrote  a  critic,  W. 
Fred,  in  1902,  "is  the  evolu- 
tion of  designs  which  shall  be 
essentially  true  to  nature,  but 
at  the  same  time  really  artis- 
tic." Toward  this  end,  art 
jewelers  such  as  Mucha,  La- 
lique,  and  Fouquet  used  trans- 
lucent enameling,  iridescence, 
and  unusual  combinations  of 
natural  materials  and  semipre- 
cious stones  to  create  sinuous, 
often  bizarre,  designs.  Dis- 


daining the  conventional  flow- 
er jewel,  such  an  artist  might 
instead  choose  to  depict  a  dy- 
ing anemone  or  a  branch  of 
maple-seed  pods,  like  the 
brooch,  glittering  with  dew- 
drops  composed  of  rose- 
and  old  European-cut  dia- 
monds, that,  though  un- 
signed, sold  for  $44,000  last 
October.  The  estimate  had 
been  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000. 

During  the  rather  perverse 
flowering  of  art  nouveau,  the 
young  Louis  Cartier  turned  to 
neoclassical  eighteenth-cen- 
tury decorative  motifs  in  the 
development  of  the  highly  re- 
fined "garland"  style,  which 
lasted  through  World  War  I. 
The  seeming  fragility  of  these 
Edwardian-era  jewels,  with 
their  trembling  sprays,  swags, 
and  tassels,  was  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  a  new  material, 
platinum.  Only  a  small 
amount  of  this  bright  metal  of 
superior  hardness  was  needed 
to  fashion  elaborate,  lacelike 
diamondwork  that  reached  its 
ultimate  expression  in  the 
near-microscopic  pave  settings 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Diamond  jewelry  of  the 
pre-platinum,  pre-brilliant-cut 
era  has  a  special  look  and 
beauty  that  are  often  described 
as  "soft."  The  settings  indeed 
were  usually  of  soft  metals — 
silver  or  gold — and  stones 
were  cut  with  far  fewer  than 
the  fifty-eight  light-refracting 
facets  of  the  modern  brilliant 
cut,  developed  around  1914. 
Rose-cut  diamonds,  known 
since  the  sixteenth  century,  are 
flat-bottomed  with  pointed 
domes  and  a  maximum  of 
twenty-four  facets.  In  closed- 
back  silver  settings,  typical  of 
eighteenth-century  jewelry, 
which  is  now  rare,  rose-cut 
diamonds  appear  to  be  a 
watery  gray.  Old  mine-cut 
diamonds,  typically  cushion 
shaped  (square  with  rounded 
corners),  are  closer  to  the  bril- 
liant-cut gems  and  more  fiery. 


Left:  Art  nouveau 
diamond  and  plique- 
d-jour  enamel  brooch 
representing  ma- 
ple seeds  ($44,000). 
Below:  Converted 
stomacher  with  ru- 
bies, emeralds,  and 
diamonds  en  trem- 
blant  ($12,500). 
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Rounded  old  European-cut 
diamonds  are  closer  still  to 
brilliant-cut  stones.  Looking 


message  in 

ibies  on  a 
amend  brooch 
:14,000). 


down  into  such  stones,  one 
can  usually  see  a  tiny  black 
hole  where  the  culet,  or 
pointed  end  of  the  stone,  has 
been  cut  flat. 

Collectors  of  antique  dia- 
mond jewelry  are  well  aware 
that  some  of  the  stones  in  a 
given  piece  may  not  be  of  the 
highest  gem  quality  and  that 
some  may  not  be  original.  Old 
pieces  were  often  broken  up 
and  larger  stones  removed  for 
use  in  more  up-to-date  set- 
tings, a  practice  that  continues 
to  this  day.  In  October  1990, 
for  example,  Weschler's  auc- 
tion gallery,  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  sold  an  elaborate  Belle 
Epoque  tassel-and-pendant 
brooch  with  approximately 
560  diamonds,  whose  central 
diamond  had  been  replaced 
with  a  faceted  cubic  zirconia. 
Despite  the  replacement,  duly 
noted  in  the  catalog,  the 
brooch  sold  for  $8,000  plus 
premium. 

Diamond  jewelry  under 
$10,000  is  included,  although 
minimally,  in  the  so-called 
magnificent-jewelry  sales  at 
major  auction  houses,  where 
gems  valued  in  five,  six,  and 
seven  figures  change  hands. 
Larger  selections  of  collectible 
diamonds  are  found  at  special- 
ized auctions,  fine-antiques 
shows,  and  the  shops  of  deal- 
ers in  antique  and  estate 
jewelry.  Fred  Leighton,  whose 
Madison  Avenue  shop  is 
known  for  spectacular  antique 
gems,  believes  that  "things 
that  were  $10,000  are  now 
$15,000"  owing  both  to  col- 
lector interest  and  to  the  pres- 
ence of  many  European  deal- 
ers in  the  market.  "The  dollar 
is  like  a  peso,"  says  Patrick 
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Wilson,  ofjohanna  Antiques. 
in  Baltimore,  "so  we  find 
many  German  and  Japanese 
dealers  outbidding  us."  At  the 
Christie's  East  October  199(1 
sale  ot  antique  and  fine  jewel- 
ry, where,  typically,  60  per- 
cent of  the  buyers  were  deal- 
ers, dozens  of  lots  of  antique 
diamond  jewelry  sold  for  un- 
der $5,000.  A  knowledgeable 
collector,  not  concerned  with 
future  markup  for  resale,  can 
do  well  at  auction.  However, 
this  milieu — where  quality 
varies  widely  and  items  are 
sold  "as  is" — is  full  of  peril  for 
the  neophyte. 

Joyce  Jonas,,  an  appraiser 
who  teaches  a  course  in  estate 
jewelry  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity, advises  prospective 
buyers,  "Examine  the  setting. 
A  dealer  may  not  be  aware  of 


weight  ot  individual  stones 
cannot  be  precisely  deter- 
mined without  their  removal 
from  the  setting,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  recommended  with 
old  pieces.  Irreparable  damage 
may  be  done. 

Many  reproductions  of  an- 
tique diamond  jewelry — par- 
ticularly the  art  deco  style, 
which  is  easy  to  copy — are 
currently  on  the  market.  "It's 
a  horrible  problem,"  says  Ed- 
ward Munvies,  ot  James  Rob- 
inson, in  New  York,  noting 
that  sometimes  a  repro  is  evi- 
dent to  the  eye  by  the  rough 
piercing  ot  the  setting,  which 
appears  to  have  been  crudely 
stamped  out.  (Art  deco  is,  of 
course,  avidly  collected  al- 
though not  technically  "an- 
tique." It  will  be  treated  in  fu- 
ture Collecting  columns.) 

Only  by  educating  oneself 
through  looking  and  reading 
can  one  learn  to  recognize 


Harp  with  carved 
moonstone  bust 
($22,000). 


a  stone  replacement,  and  you 
may  be  able  to  feel  a  rough- 
ness around  the  collet  [the 
"collar"  that  holds  the 
stone]."  Pieces  with  smaller 
stones  in  pave  settings  are 
most  likely  not  to  have  been 
tampered  with  and  are  your 
best  bet  if  you  want  things  in 
absolutely  original  condition. 

The  savvy  amateur  buyer 
should  seek  expert  advice, 
from  an  independent  apprais- 
er, for  example,  who  could 
examine  a  piece  on-site — in  a 
dealer's  shop  or  at  an  auction 
preview — to  determine  that  at 
least  the  stones  are  in  fact  dia- 
monds. (Judging  purity  of  de- 
sign requires  another  kind  ot 
connoisseurship.)  The  carat 
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quality  in  antique  diamond 
jewelry  and  tell  authentic 
pieces  from  reproductions.  A 
novice  collector  can  learn 
much  from  an  established 
dealer  knowledgeable  in  an- 
tique and  estate  jewelry  who 
will  vouch  tor  the  quality  and 
authenticity  ot  any  purchase, 
regardless  ot  the  price. 

No  serious  collector  ot  any 
sort  of  antique  jewelry  should 
be  without  ( Understanding  Jew- 
ellery (published  by  the  An- 
tique Collectors'  Club  Ltd.,  5 
Church  Street,  Woodbndge, 
Suffolk,  England).   This  excel- 
lent new  book  (.'overs  l.ite- 
eighteenth-  through  midtwen- 
tieth-century  jewelry  in  a  his- 


torical text  and  hundreds  ot 
color  photographs.  Written  by 
jewelry  experts  at  Sotheby's  in 

London,  it  includes  an  appen- 
dix ot  approximate  values  tor 
every  piece  illustrated  based 
on  auction  sales.  But  most  val- 
uable are  the  informative  cap- 
tions, which  draw  attention  to 
styling  and  construction  de- 
tails. A  very  useful  guide.  □ 

•"-<*  Andrea  DiNoto  writes  regu- 
larly tor  Connoisseur  about  an- 
tiques and  collectibles. 

Books  and  SOURC  i  S 
Understanding  Jewellery,  by  Da- 
vid Bennett  and  Daniela  Ma- 
scetti.  Antique  Collectors' 
Club  Ltd..  1989. 
American  &  European  Jewelry 
1H30-1914,  by  Charlotte  Gere. 
Crown  Publishers.  1975. 
Cartier:  Jewelers  Extraordinary, 
by  Hans  Nadelhoffer. 
Abrams,  1984. 

Dealers  in  Antique 

AND  ESTATEjEWELRY 
New  York  City:  Aaron  Faber, 
A  La  Vieille  Russie,  Ares. 
Edith  Weber,  Fred  Leighton, 
James  Robinson,  Prima  vera. 
London:  Asprey,  N.  Bloom  c\ 
Son,  Wartski. 

Auctions 

New  York:  Christie's,  Chris- 
tie's East,  Sotheby's. 
Washington,  D.C.:  Weschler's. 


Dolphin  with  tri- 
dent, all  in  dia- 
monds IS  1 2.00th 
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A  Roman  brunch    $*    Two  luxury  lodges    s^   The  queen's  purse 


Royal  clutch.  One  al- 
ways sees  the  queen  on 
public  parade  with  a 
handbag,  and  chances  are  the 
one  she  is  carrying  is  a  Launer. 
Launer  has  been  the  royal 
handbag  maker  for  the  last 
quarter  century;  everything  is 
handmade  and  exquisitely  fin- 
ished from  the  finest  calf  or 
lizard.  Although  the  queen's 
bags  are  not  noted  for  their 
trendiness,  Launer  has  a  wide 
range  of  styles,  from  roomy 
boardroom  bags  to  tiny, 
"fun"  bags  that  hold  small 
change  and  can  be  clipped 
onto  a  belt.  You  can  count  on 
Launer's  elegance  to  get  you 
through  the  most  demanding 
social  occasion.  Available  at 
H.  &  M.  Rayne,  15  Old  Bond 
Street,  and  Harrods,  both  in 
London,  and  at  Accessories  to 
the  Fact,  in  New  York. 

Luxury  escape  in  New  Zea- 
land. Timara  Lodge  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  Zealand's  wine 
country,  on  the  tip  of  South 
Island,  near  Blenheim.  This 
100-year-old  house  on  a  mag- 
nificent estate  has  extensive 
lawns,  a  swimming  pool,  a 
tennis  court,  a  lake,  flower 
gardens,  and  huge,  ancient 
trees.  Each  of  the  four  guest 
rooms  is  decorated  in  a  differ- 
ent motif,  and  each  is  a  delight 
in  its  own  way.  The  beds  have 
sheepskin  mattress  pads  for 
extra  comfort. 

Graham  and  Rosemary  Sut- 
ton are  warmhearted,  hospita- 
ble hosts.  Their  innovative 
cuisine  makes  use  of  local  in- 
gredients: tropical  fruits,  fish, 
and  lamb.  The  cost,  S200  per 
night  for  two,  which  includes 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  drinks, 
is  well  worth  it.  Reservations 
are  mandatory.  (R.D.  2,  Blen- 
heim, Marlborough,  New 
Zealand;  phone:  57-2-8276; 
fax:57-2-9191.) 

Chiles  "Inside  Passage" 
cruise.  A  picturesque  way  to 
see  Chile  is  on  a  six-day  cruise 
on  the  small  ship  M/V  Skor- 
pios  II.  Sailing  between  Puerto 
Montt  and  Laguna  San  Rafael, 


you  will  see  spectacular  ice- 
bergs, mountains,  peaceful 
channel  islands,  and  little  fish- 
ing villages. 

Accommodations  are  not 
luxurious  but  simple,  com- 
fortable, and  clean — and  the 
food  is  exceptional.  You  can 
expect  an  international  cross 
section  of  passengers.  Prices, 
which  include  an  open  bar, 
range  from  S700  to  S980  (per 
person  for  a  double  cabin), 
during  the  low  season  (Sep- 
tember, October,  and  April), 
from  S850  to  SI,  190,  during 
the  middle  season  (November 
and  March),  and  from  SI, 000 
to  SI, 400,  during  high  season 
(December-February).  (De- 
tails: Tourism  Skorpios  Ltd.. 
Maclver  484,  Office  5.  2nd 
Floor,  Santiago,  Chile;  phone: 
33-8715;  fax:  33-6752.) 

The  Roman  brunch.  The 
Sunday  brunch  is  catching  on 
in  Rome.  Not  only  diplomats 
and  expatriates  but  now  a 
growing  number  of  native 
Romans  are  finding  it  smart 
and  convenient  to  meet  for 
brunch  on  a  Sunday  morning, 
especially  since  most  of  the 
restaurants  in  the  historic  cen- 


ter of  town  are  closed  Sundays. 

Fashionable  places  for  Sun- 
dav  brunch:  La  Piazzetta  De 
LaVille,  69  Via  Sistina  (6733), 
the  refurbished  restaurant  of 
the  Hotel  De  La  Ville-Inter- 
Continental,  just  off  the  top  of 
the  Spanish  Steps;  and  Bab- 
ington's,  23  Piazza  di  Spagne 
(678-6027),  the  Victorian  tea- 
room on  the  Spanish  Square 
that  has  been  a  favorite  meet- 
ing place  for  the  British  and 
Anglophile  Romans  since  its 
opening,  in  1892. 

Upscale  fishing.  The  Manaka 
Jungle  Lodge  is  a  new  luxury 
fishing  lodge  420  miles  south 
of  Caracas  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Orinoco  and  Ventuari  riv- 
ers. Both  accommodations 
and  food  are  excellent. 

The  expert  fisherman  can 
expect  the  payara,  which  are 
like  prehistoric  salmon  with 
menacing  teeth,  to  fight  like 
Atlantic  salmon.  Plentiful  pea- 
cock bass  (pavon),  morocoto, 
and  piranha. 

Frontiers  International  con- 
ducts Saturday-to-Sunday 
nine-day  trips,  December  to 
mid-April.  Cost:  S2.495  per 
person,  double  occupancy. 


plus  S200  round-trip  air  char- 
ter. (Details:  800-245-1950,  or 
412-935-1577.) 

See  America  first.  Did  you 
know  that  you  can  rent  a  pri- 
vate luxury  railroad  car  that 
will  take  you  almost  anyplace 
in  the  U.S.A.  for  any  length 
of  time?  Complete  with  kitch- 
en, stewards,  and  four  luxu- 
rious double  bedrooms,  it  is 
both  comfortable  and  beauti- 
fully decorated.  The  car  hooks 
on  to  most  trains,  including 
those  of  Amtrak.  (Details  and 
a  brochure:  Sierra  Hotel  Rail- 
way, 612  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  IL  60654; 
phone:  312-644-9359;  fax:  312- 
644-8771.) 

Mexican  treasure.  Eljaca- 
randal,  a  private  guest  house 
in  Mexico's  San  Cristobal  de 
las  Casas,  continues  to  be  pop- 
ular from  one  year  to  the  next. 
Scholars  come  to  this  area 
from  all  over  the  world  to 
study  Indian  anthropology. 
Many  have  found  El  Jacaran- 
dal  a  special  base,  as  guests 
here  are  treated  like  personal 
friends.  The  cooking  is  excep- 
tional; the  gardens  overlook 
the  town  and  are  one  block 
from  the  Indian  market. 
Guests  are  comfortably  ac- 
commodated in  four  bedroom 
suites  with  fireplaces  and  pri- 
vate baths. 

Artists,  anthropologists, 
and  writers  from  San  Cris- 
tobal frequently  join  guests  for 
cocktails.  Excursions  are  ar- 
ranged to  ancient  Mayan 
ruins.  Rates:  SI 25— SI 50,  per 
person,  per  day,  which  in- 
cludes three  meals,  an  open 
bar,  horseback  riding,  and 
gratuities.  (Details:  Percy  H. 
Wood,  Jr.,  Calle  Comitan  7, 
San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas, 
Chiapas.  Mexico;  phone: 
011-52-967-8-1065.) 

•"•«►  Produced  by  Passport,  the 
Monthly  Letter  for  Discrimi- 
nating Travelers.  For  sample 
copies:  350  W.  Hubbard  Street, 
Chicago,  IL  60610;  (800)  542- 
6670. 
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Arabian    Horses 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

have  concentrated  on  producing  well- 
rounded  horses  of  beauty,  stamina, 
courage,  fertility,  and  gentleness.  And 
their  methods  have  hardly  changed. 
"The  one  factor  that  has  most  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  pure  Polish  Arabian  is  its 
consistency,"  says  the  breeder  Al-Sai- 
hati.  "The  result  is  an  animal  that  is 
incredibly  powerful  genetically." 

The  breeding  season  runs  between 
February  and  May,  with  the  foaling  sea- 
son eleven  months  later.  The  foals  are 
halter  broken  at  four  weeks  of  age  and 
weaned  at  six  months.  At  two  and  a 
half,  they  are  sent  to  the  Warsaw  track 
for  training  and  race  for  two  years 
before  entering  the  breeding  herd.  The 
objective  of  racing  is  not  to  increase 
speed  but  to  keep  the  breed  from  degen- 
erating— to  build  up  endurance  and  the 
organism's  regenerative  capacity. 

When  they  return  from  the  track,  the 
horses  are  mercilessly  culled.  Of  the 
fifty  or  so  horses  born  every  year  at 
Janow,  only  a  dozen  join  the  breeding 
herd.  Colts  that  do  not  measure  up  to 
standards  are  gelded  and  sold  off  as 
sport  animals;  some  fillies  and  colts  are 
destroyed.  The  rigorous  selection  is  a 
guarantee  that  every  Polish  horse  is  of 
top  quality. 

Every  year  in  early  September,  Po- 
land's Arabians  have  gone  to 
market  through  a  yearly  auction, 
dubbed  "Polish  Prestige,"  at  Janow. 
The  music  of  Chopin  blares,  attendants 
pass  out  glasses  of  hot  tea  and  vodka, 
and  celebrities  in  the  crowd  are  intro- 
duced. Stephanie  Powers,  Mike  Nich- 
ols, Kenny  Rogers,  Charlie  Watts  of  the 
Rolling  Stones — all  have  been  seen 
there.  The  auctioneer  Marek  Grzybow- 
ski  opens  the  proceedings  with  some 
gentle  hype:  "The  greatness  of  a  stud  is 
measured  by  its  mares,  and  today  we 
have  before  us  the  greatest  mares  of  Po- 
land." A  groom  runs  onstage  with  a 
horse  dressed  up  in  a  festive  harness  of 
delicate  leather  straps.  Flashbulbs  pop. 
Applause.  Groom  and  horse  run  off  the 
stage.  And  the  bidding  starts. 

The  thirty  or  so  horses  on  the  block 
are  a  mixture  of  promising  young  hors- 
es, mostly  mares,  that  are  not  needed  in 
the  breeding  program,  and  older  cham- 
pions, fifteen  years  and  up,  that  have 
made  their  contribution  to  Janow  but 
have  a  few  years  left.  A  good  Arabian 
stallion  and  mare  can  create  descendants 
until  they  are  in  their  twenties.  They 


fetch  the  highest  prices. 

Krzysztalowicz  knows  he  needs  to 
realize  $500,000  from  the  auction  to 
break  even.  Sitting  in  the  front  row,  he 
keeps  a  running  total  of  the  sales  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper  he  nervously  folds 
and  unfolds.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
never  fallen  into  the  red,  but  he  has 
come  perilously  close.  In  1989,  the  sale 
grossed  $620,000,  an  average  of  S24. 000 
per  horse.  Worse,  nine  horses  had  to  be 
withdrawn  when  bidders  did  not  meet 
the  minimum  price  set  for  them. 

Determined  not  to  repeat  last 
year's  mistakes  and  concerned 
that  the  market  might  still  be 
falling,  Krzysztalowicz  pushed  for  low 
reserve  prices.  Tersk  recently  had  put 
up  eighty  horses  but  sold  only  seventeen 
of  them.  "We  wanted  to  move  our 
horses,"  he  explains.  "We  have  a  lot  of 
them."  He  need  not  have  worried.  The 
bidding  was  brisk,  starting  with  a  con- 
test between  Paolo  Gucci  and  Shirley 
and  Charlie  Watts,  over  the  fifteen- 
year-old  champion  mare  Pilarka,  the 
first  horse  presented.  Gucci  won  with  a 
bid  of  $215,000 — the  third-highest  price 
ever  for  a  mare  in  Poland.  Gucci  was 
also  the  high  bidder  on  the  next  horse, 
Piketa,  another  superb  gray  mare,  with 
$160,000.  Altogether,  he  accounted  for 
more  than  half  the  $880,000  take.  "He 
really  made  our  auction,"  Krzysztalo- 
wicz says. 

Even  if  1990's  successful  sale  signals  a 
comeback  in  the  Arabian  market, 
Krzysztalowicz  and  his  colleagues  in 
Poland  must  brace  for  change.  The 
government's  policies  to  transform  the 
economy  to  a  market  system  have  sent 
prices  through  the  stable  roof.  In  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  Janow's  overall 
expenses,  three  billion  zloty,  were  al- 
most ten  times  greater  than  they  were 
the  year  before.  The  value  of  the  dollar, 
meanwhile,  has  increased  threefold. 

Inflation  is  coming  down,  but  the 
studs  need  to  slash  costs — and  opera- 
tions— to  survive.  Krzysztalowicz  reck- 
ons he  must  reduce  his  Arabian  mares 
by  half,  to  about  fifty,  over  the  next 
three  years.  He  will  do  this  with  a  dra- 
conian  tightening  of  standards.  Colts 
and  fillies  will  be  sold  or  destroyed  in  the 
first  year  if  they  do  not  show  signs  pf 
becoming  good  breeding  horses.  Race 
training — "a  health  exam,"  Krzysztalo- 
wicz calls  it,  but  it  is  more  like  an  equine 
version  of  the  marines'  boot  camp — will 


eliminate  the  rest.  The  stud  will  keep 
horses  only  if  they  are  a  sure  thing. 
"This  is  the  only  way  for  Janow  to  stay 
on  top,"  Krzysztalowicz  says.  "People 
will  know  there  will  be  no  rejects  here; 
only  the  best   will   be  at  Janow." 

Krzysztalowicz  dismisses  the  possi- 
bility of  privatization  for  his  stud.  Like  a 
great  many  Europeans,  he  believes  that 
the  state  has  broad  responsibilities  to- 
ward its  people,  including  the  control  of 
the  supply  of  food  and  animals.  But 
beyond  that,  he  is  convinced  that  only 
state  ownership  can  provide  the  con- 
tinuity necessary  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Polish  Arabian  breeding.  "We  at 
Janow  continue  the  Polish  Arab  race,  we 
do  this  from  generation  to  generation," 
he  says.  "A  private  breeder  dies,  and  his 
whole  philosophy  goes  with  him."  And 
despite  the  fact  that  foreign  investment 
is  all  the  rage  in  Warsaw  nowadays,  he  is 
not  afraid  that  the  new  government  will 
try  selling  off  the  stud  to  an  outsider. 
"The  prime  minister  would  not  sell  the 
National  Museum  either." 

Now  seventy-five  years  old,  Krzysz- 
talowicz walks  slightly  stooped,  a  cane 
hanging  from  his  arm.  On  his  evening 
rounds,  after  yet  another  twelve-hour 
day,  he  sounds  weary,  downright  dis- 
couraged at  times.  As  he  shuffles  down 
the  darkened  path  toward  the  stables,  he 
complains  of  unions  that  are  raising  hell 
about  salaries  and  government  rules  that 
will  not  let  him  give  his  workers  a  raise 
to- compensate  for  inflation.  As  a  result, 
discipline  is  down;  people  are  drinking 
more.  "I  don't  know  it  some  ot  my 
people  won't  say,  'Go  away,  old  man. 
Let's  bring  on  someone  who  will  raise 
our  salary.'  "  He  talks  about  retiring  in  a 
few  months. 

But  as  he  approaches  the  stables, 
his  pace  picks  up;  the  cane  starts 
digging  into  the  ground.  He 
nods  to  the  groom  as  he  enters  a  stable. 
The  horses  are  lined  up,  side  by  side, 
chewing  their  evening  portion  ol  Oats. 
The  muffled  clatter  ot"  their  jaws  tills 
the  room.  As  he  savors  the  moment. 
Krzys/talow  u/'s  craggy  face  tills  with  a 
fatherly  pride.  "Ah,"  he  says.  "Moja 
najwieksza  satysfakeja."  "My  greatest 
satisfaction."  D 

.'*>►  Gregory  Wierzynski,  long  a  journalist 
with  Fortune  and  Time  magazines,  is  now 
based  in  Washington  helping  I  United  States 
companies  get  started  in  Eastern  Europe. 
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James    Turrell 
(Continued  from  page  51 ) 

where  the  skin  of  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  pulled  back  to  expose  the  geologi- 
cal strata  beneath,  fulfilled  his  criteria. 
"I  wanted  to  work  with  geological  time 
as  a  stage  set,"  Turrell  says.  "And  then 
to  make  spaces  in  that  stage  set  that 
engage  celestial  time.  So  the  work  is 
powered  by  nature,  by  light  from  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars." 

Time  has  often  been  a  factor  in  his 
installations,  since  their  colors  and  ap- 
pearance change  as  one's  eyes  adjust  to 
the  light  inside  them,  but  the  Roden 
Crater  project  expands  the  scale  im- 
mensely. There  will  be  twelve  distinct 
spaces  dug  in,  on,  and  around  the  crater, 
each  keyed  to  an  event  in  the  desert  sky. 
One  tunnel  in  the  fumarole — a  side  vent 
in  the  volcano — will  catch  the  light 
from  the  sun  as  it  rises  at  its  northern- 
most point  every  year.  Every  18.61 
years,  as  the  rnoon  sets  in  its  southern- 
most point,  it  will  pass  before  the 
mouth  of  a  thousand-foot-long  tunnel, 
projecting  an  image  of  itself  on  the  rear 
wall  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
From  within  colored  chambers — some 
clad  in  marble,  some  painted — visitors 
will  see  modified  views  of  the  sky  and 
stars;  other  spaces  will  be  tuned  to 
resonate  with  natural  light  the  way 
sounds  resonate  in  a  violin.  Once  com- 
pleted, the  crater  should  be  as  self-suffi- 
cient and  lasting  as  the  pyramids. 

It  may  sound  like  a  massively  arro- 
gant project:  the  minimalist  Mount 
Rushmore,  an  attempt  to  bully  a 
substantial  chunk  of  nature  into  serving 
one  man's  aesthetic  ends.  And  Turrell 
does  indeed  belong  to  a  generation  of 
American  artists  overly  given  to  the 
heroic  gesture  as  an  otherwise  pointless 
expression  of  their  powers.  But  as  one 
listens  to  him  describe  his  plans  and  the 
thought  behind  them,  the  crater  project 
comes  to  seem  less  a  monument  to  his 
own  will  than  an  attempt  to  inspire  and 
enlighten  the  men  and  women  who  will 
come  to  visit  it. 

The  crater  is  an  expensive  endeavor. 
What  with  earth-moving  equipment 
and  crews,  mortgages  on  the  land, 
office  space,  staff,  realtor  fees,  well  and 
grazing  rights,  et  cetera,  Turrell  expects 
it  to  have  cost  about  $6  million  by  the 
time  he  is  through.  To  support  the  proj- 
ect, he  sells  rendered  drawings  of  the 
site  and  does  aerial  photography.  There 
have  also  been  grants:  the  Guggenheim, 
a  Dia  Foundation  grant  to  buy  the  land 


for  the  volcano,  a  matching  grant  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  a  MacArthur  Foundation  "genius" 
award,  given  to  Turrell  personally.  (He 
is  one  of  only  four  visual  artists  to  have 
received  one.)  And  there  are  private 
benefactors.  But  the  money  on  hand  is 
not  always  enough,  and  work  on  the 
crater  has  proceeded  in  fits  and  starts — 
in  part,  too,  because  the  artist  is  busy 
with  other  projects,  including  another 
outdoor  piece  in  Ireland,  shows  opening 
up  around  the  world,  and  a  pet  project 
involving  high-altitude  gliding.  And 
Turrell's  method  of  trial  and  error  tends 
to  drain  both  funds  and  energy — at  one 
point,  tons  of  dirt  had  to  be  repeatedly 
shifted  around  the  rim  of  the  cone  while 
he  determined  the  best  shape.  So,  the 
crater  is  still  very  much  a  work  in  prog- 
ress. But  the  rim,  the  centerpiece  of  the 
project  and  its  most  difficult  feat,  is 
almost  done,  and  it  is  awe-inspiring. 

Access  to  the  crater  is  still  diffi- 
cult— about  forty-five  minutes 
down  a  dirt  road  through  the 
desert  (although  Turrell  has  built  a  run- 
way so  that  he  can  land  his  airplanes)  and 
a  long  and  steep  climb  thereafter.  It 
appears  small  from  a  distance,  but  up 
close  it  is  huge,  with  a  diameter  at  the 
base  equal  to  the  width  of  Manhattan 
Island.  When  he  drove  out  to  see  it,  the 
strong  desert  wind  made  the  crater  seem 
feral,  overpowering.  We  climbed  about 
halfway  up  the  side,  and  as  we  walked 
around  a  ridge  Turrell  pointed  out 
spaces  where  the  chambers  will  be, 
describing  what  would  occur  in  them, 
until  we  ended  up  just  below  the  fuma- 
role. From  there  we  climbed  for  twenty 
minutes  —  about  600  feet  above  the 
base — until,  suddenly,  we  crossed  over 
the  lip  and  were  inside  the  volcano. 

It  is  bowl  shaped,  with  walls  that  rise 
in  a  gentle  curve  to  form  an  ellipse  al- 
most four  football  fields  long  on  its 
major  axis.  The  space  within  is  hushed, 
serene,  and  oddly  intimate  despite  its 
size,  perhaps  because  it  is  covered  in 
black  and  red  sand — although  Turrell 
plans  to  plant  it  with  grama  grass  to 
bring  out  the  contrast  with  the  sky. 
Once  the  project  is  complete,  visitors 
will  enter  from  two  tunnels  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bowl.  What  they  will  find  can 
already  be  seen  if  one  lies  on  one's  back 
at  its  lowest  point. 

There  is  a  double  effect:  first,  the  rim 
above  isolates  the  bluest  portion  of  the 


sky,  unmixed  with  the  yellow  and  pink 
light  from  the  setting  sun.  This  pure 
color  has  a  jewellike  timbre,  as  if  it  were 
carved  out  of  some  world-encompass- 
ing blue  gemstone.  Framed  in  the  ellip- 
tical rim  of  the  crater  the  sky  appears  as 
an  enormous  trompe  l'oeil  vaulted  roof, 
shimmering  with  light  but  as  solid  as  a 
ceiling.  As  time  passes  and  the  sunlight 
gradually  fades,  the  color  grows  deeper 
and  more  saturated,  until  finally,  at 
dusk,  darkness  supervenes.  Watching  it 
all,  one  feels  caught  between  the  bowl  of 
the  crater  and  the  dome  of  the  heavens, 
each  just  surveyable  by  the  field  of  one's 
vision,  so  that  they  seem  to  form  the 
limit  of  the  world.  The  experience  is 
astonishing,  oddly  empowering,  like 
the  fantasy  Emerson  describes  in  his 
essay  entitled  "Nature":  "Standing  on 
the  bare  ground, — my  head  bathed  by 
the  blithe  air,  and  uplifted  into  infinite 
space, — all  mean  egotism  vanishes.  I  be- 
come a  transparent  eye-ball;  I  am  noth- 
ing; I  see  all." 

Though  as  pleased  by  the  whole  thing 
as  his  visitor,  Turrell  approaches  the 
project  with  the  calm  delight  of  a  scien- 
tist. As  we  came  down  from  the  crater  at 
the  end  of  the  day  the  sun  had  set,  but 
the  desert  moon  was  nearly  full.  He 
pointed  to  my  shadow  on  the  ground, 
laughed  at  my  surprise  at  how  bright 
moonlight  could  be,  and  played  the 
day's  last  card:  in  one  chamber,  he  said, 
shadows  will  fall  from  sunlight  reflected 
off  the  planet  Venus. 

The  Roden  Crater  has  been  referred 
to  as  "the  Sistine  Chapel  of  America" 
and  in  similarly  monumental  terms.  A 
monument  it  is,  but  not  to  an  institution 
and  still  less  to  the  artist  himself.  Turrell 
believes  that  what  we  see  when  we 
experience  the  world  is  not  found  or 
given  but  made.  He  aims  to  show  us 
how,  and  to  make  a  little  more.  The  cra- 
ter, then,  is  one  of  the  great  late  reckon- 
ings of  American  Romanticism,  a  mon- 
ument to  human  perception,  to  the 
transformations  that  reveal  its  extraor- 
dinary and  complex  functions,  and  to 
Nature,  which  it  engages.  □ 

A  major  retrospective  of  the  work  of  James 
Turrell,  including  a  new  installation,  opens 
on  February  9  at  the  Williams  College 
Museum  of  Art,  in  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts.  The  show  runs  through  June  30. 

so*  James  Lewis  writes  for  A rtforum,  Art 
Issues,  and  other  publications. 
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Clausholm    Castle 
(Continued  from  page  54) 


The  widow  was  given  a  proper  appa- 
nage, however,  and  a  generous  grant  of 
100,000  rix-dollars  with  which  to  refur- 
bish Clausholm  as  a  court.  The  Berners 
have  found  that  the  thirteen  years  the 
court  resided  there  had  a  greater  impact 
on  the  castle  than  any  other  period. 
"The  queen  moved  in  with  a  proper 
court,  "'Lady  Berner  says,  "only  after 
modernizing  the  castle  and  redecorating 
several  rooms  in  the  chinoiserie  rococo 
style."  Her  major  alterations  were  in  the 
chapel,  painted  in  white  and  blue  faux 
marbre,  and  the  names  and  ranks  of  her 
large  court  added  to  the  pews.  "I  can't 
imagine  where  the  queen  put  all  these 
people.  She  must  have  packed  them 
into  the  cellars." 

When  Anna  Sophia  died,  her 
stepson  ordered  the  house 
emptied  and  auctioned  off. 
Thus  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Cham- 
berlain Berner's  ancestor  Mathias  Wil- 
helm  Huitfeldt.  "He  is  responsible  for 
the  rococo  and  Louis  XVI  furnishings 
and  tapestries  at  Clausholm,"  says  Lady 
Berner.  In  addition  to  the  furniture, 
Huitfeldt  brought  his  large  library  and 
the  cast-iron  Norwegian  heating  stoves 
now  displayed  in  a  wine  cellar.  Out-of- 
doors,  he  created  the  English  garden. 

After  his  day,  Clausholm  was  steadily 
degraded  by  a  series  of  redecorations;  by 
the  time  the  Berners  moved  in,  in  1965, 
it  was  unrecognizable.  "The  rooms 
were  painted  in  dark  brown  imitation 
oak,"  Lady  Berner  recalls  with  a  shud- 
der. "When  I  told  friends  that  I  would 
make  Clausholm  into  a  drawing  card 
for  Jutland,  they  laughed  at  me." 

For  nine  years  they  used  the  castle 
only  during  the  brief  northern  summer, 
but  it  was  soon  plain  that  if  they  wanted 
to  save  it  they  would  have  to  live  at 
Clausholm.  "Six  weeks  isn't  enough 
time  to  make  simple  decisions  about 
fabric  colors,"  says  Lady  Berner,  "let 
alone  to  begin  major  renovations.  Alter 
we  moved  in,  our  first  concern  was  to 
supply  the  basic  amenities.  We  put  in 
two  and  a  half  kilometers  of  wire  to  elec- 
trify the  castle.  Before  that  we  had  used 
candles  and  gas  lamps.  With  electricity 
came  refrigeration  and  the  end  of 
spoiled  milk.  Then  came  a  laundry  and 
more  bathrooms  and  central  heating, 
which  involved  one  kilometer  of  pipes. 
After  that  we  could  begin  to  think  about 
what  else  might  need  to  be  done.  That's 
when  we  laid  fifteen  new  floors,  some 


with  wood  from  our  own  forest." 

During  the  sixties,  with  a  household 
including  six  children  and  two  servants, 
the  Berners  occupied  three  of  the  castle's 
tour  wings.  This  allowed  Lady  Berner 
to  get  a  feel  for  which  rooms  were  best 
for  family  living;  here  restoration  work 
began.  In  a  downstairs  guest  room  she 
had  discovered  delightful  classical  vi- 
gnettes beneath  the  surface  paint  of  a 
door.  "That  door  was  really  what 
started  the  restoration.  We  knew  that 
there  was  painted  decoration  on  the  wall 
panels  because  my  father-in-law  had 
had  a  few  in  each  room  restored.  But 
this  door  was  something  new.  It  had 
been  painted  brown  and  hung  upside 
down." 

Lady  Berner  approached  the  National 
Museum,  in  Copenhagen,  about  re- 
storing it  but  found  the  cost  prohibitive. 
Then  she  sought  out  an  old  conservator 
who  lived  nearby.  "The  dear  old  man 
showed  me  step  by  step  how  to  expose 
and  preserve  the  old  decorations.  I 
started  with  the  front  of  the  door  and 
then  tried  my  hand  with  a  few  pieces  of 
furniture,  and  then  some  wall  panels.  I 
returned  to  the  door  and  began  work  on 
its  back.  It  was  then  I  discovered  where 
it  had  originally  hung.  The  back  was 
done  in  black  paint  applied  directly  over 
silver  leaf.  It  gives  the  paint  a  vitality  and 
sheen  like  silk.  We  have  only  one  room 
done  in  that  color  and  technique — Anna 
Sophia's  death  chamber.  The  door  and 
the  restored  panels  matched  perfectly. 
From  there  I  went  on  to  restore  the 
library.  But  I  am  dying  to  restore  the 
Black  Room.  The  shimmering  black 
and  the  fountain  motifs  on  the  paneling 
go  so  well  with  the  view  over  the  garden 
fountains  and  cascades." 

After  their  first  successes,  the  Berners 
turned  to  the  Throne  Room.  Since  the 
castle  is  primarily  their  home,  they  feel 
that  every  room  should  have  a  living 
function.  The  Throne  Room  has  been 
converted  into  a  library  for  the  Huitfeldt 
book  collection,  whose  hundreds  of 
leather-bound  volumes  were  restored 
by  Lady  Berner  herself.  The  white  and 
gilded  wall  panels,  painstakingly  re- 
stored, were  used  to  face  built-in  book- 
cases. The  project,  which  took  eight 
years,  represents  the  couple's  greatest 
investment  of  time  and  effort.  Working 
slowly  at  first,  they  learned  by  trial  and 
error  how  to  restore  an  entire  room. 
"While  I  was  in  England  buying  cloth," 
Lady  Berner  says,  " a  workman  put  Ins 


warm  hands  on  the  freshly  gilded  wall 
panels.  I  returned  to  find  the  job  ruined. 

We  used  two  hundred  meters  of  a  spe- 
cial and  affordable  bronze  gilt  to  com- 
plete the  panels  a  second  time." 

The  tapestries  have  been  another  big 
concern,  but  here  the  Berners  were 
helped  by  a  foundation  grant.  Between 
1972  and  19K2  a  very  rare  set  of  Stras- 
bourg weavings  was  returned  to  Claus- 
holm after  spending  years  undergoing 
conservation  at  the  tapestry  clinic  at 
Rosenborg  Castle,  in  Copenhagen.  "It 
is  only  with  the  help  of  grants  and  insti- 
tutions like  Rosenborg  that  we  have 
been  able  to  restore  the  tapestries,"  says 
Chamberlain  Berner.  "Frankly,  money 
is  the  biggest  problem  with  restoration 
work  on  this  scale.  At  first,  even  the 
grants  we  received  were  heavily  taxed  as 
income."  Changes  in  tax  laws  have 
made  this  burden  less  onerous. 

Fifty  years  ago,  the  chamberlain's  fa- 
ther needed  only  look  down  the  road  for 
a  stuccoist  to  repair  the  ceilings;  today 
none  are  to  be  found.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
get  ebenistes  or  other  artisans  required 
for  high-quality  restoration  work.  The 
Berners  have  sought  out  talented  crafts- 
men, but  the  cost  of  such  labor  is 
extremely  high  in  Denmark,  where  the 
social-welfare  system  is  paid  tor 
through  employer  taxes.  The  Berners 
have  had  to  turn  to  foundations  .\m.\ 
interest  groups  for  help.  The  Carlsberg 
brewery  donates  large  sums  to  such 
restorations,  and  a  private  group  calling 
itself  the  Friends  of  Clausholm  has  col- 
lected funds  to  restore  the  castle's  organ 
and  the  hunting  tapestries.  A  bank  foun- 
dation paid  to  reactivate  the  fountains 
and  cascades  on  the  back  terraces. 

But  none  of  this  is  enough.  The  castle 
has  been  open  to  visitors  since  I1) Id.  In 
1973,  Lady  Berner  opened  a  e.\\c  m  the 
cellars  of  the  east  wing,  but  it  was  closed 
last  year  for  want  of  Staff.  Says  Cham- 
berlain Berner,  "The  cafe  didn't  return  a 
thing  monetarily.  Still,  we  kept  it  open 
as  long  as  we  could  because  it  drew 
people  to  the  house,  and  that's  the 
important  thing.  The  money  brought  in 
by  tourism  isn't  important  unless  you 
are  Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu.  He 
allows  fifty  thousand  people  to  wander 
through  his  house  every  year." 

A  group  of  owners  of  classified 
houses,  from  castles  to  parsonages,  is 
already  exercising  some  clout  with 
Denmark's  egalitarian  parliament. 
Chamberlain  Berner  has  been  active  in 
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getting  such  groups  in  other  European 
countries  tojoin  together  in  a  lobby  call- 
ing itself  Europa  Nostra,  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  European  Parliament,  in 
Strasbourg.  Such  international  atten- 
tion should  speed  up  legislation  and 
spread  information  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  houses  and  places.  "No 
government,  however  solidly  en- 
trenched, can  afford  to  disregard  inter- 
national criticism,"  Berner  declares. 

At  Clausholm,  work  continues. 
"The  logistics  are  amazing," 
says  the  chamberlain.  "Every 
sixth  day  the  lawns  must  be  mowed. 
That  takes  twelve  hours.  There  are 
27,000  square  feet  of  space  to  clean  in  the 
house.  Then  there  are  the  fields  and  for- 
ests to  attend  to.  It's  a  demanding,  nev- 
er-ending job."  Nevertheless,  the  Ber- 
ners  count  themselves  lucky  to  live  and 
work  at  Clausholm.  "My  work  takes 
me  all  sorts  of  places,"  laughs  Lady 
Berner.  "In  London  I  received  royal 
treatment  in  a  fabric  shop  when  I 
appeared  with  my  measurements  and 
cloth  samples.  They  thought  I  was  a 
decorator  when  I  told  them  I  needed 
four  hundred  meters  of  cloth.  Then 
there  are  the  disappointments.  My 
mother-in-law  told  me  she  remem- 
bered watching  the  carpenters  sawing 
up  the  shutters  from  the  chinoiserie 
rooms  to  make  boxes  for  sending  empty 
wine  bottles  back  to  Copenhagen.  If 
they'd  been  saved,  I'd  never  have  to 
make  up  another  curtain." 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  been 
"great  fun,"  says  Lady  Berner,  "great 
fun  and  a  great  responsibility.  To  be 
surrounded  by  great  beauty  and  work  in 
such  a  house  is  a  privilege. "  □ 

To  visit:  Clausholm  Slot,  8370  Hadsten, 
Jutland,  Denmark;  phone,  86.49.10.40. 
Clausholm  is  open  daily  from  11  A.M.  to  5 
P.M.  from  June  1  to  August  15;  in  spring  and 
autumn,  weekends  only .  Closed  from  Octo- 
ber 15  to  Easter.  From  Copenhagen,  either 
drive  or  take  the  train  to  Kalundborg;  then 
the  ferry  to  Arhus,  in  Jutland.  The  train  trip 
is  under  two  hours;  the  ferry  (which  takes 
cars),  three  hours.  Flights  from  Copenhagen 
to  Arhus  take  under  an  hour.  In  Arhus,  stay 
at  the  Hotel  Marselis  (86.14.44.11). 
Clausholm  is  an  hour's  drive  away.  All  of 
Jutland  is  beautiful,  with  lakes,  forests,  and 
unique  flora  and  fauna. 

•r,o   Hathaway  Hardy  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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Mr.    Wilderness 
(Continued  from  page  64) 

tier  summit  in  the  late  twenties,  before 
the  advent  of  ski  lifts.  In  those  days 
Edward  was  employed  in  blasting  caps 
and  explosives  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware. The  setting  was  just  undulating 
and  wintry  enough  to  allow  the  boy  to 
trudge  up  and  down  local  hills  on  his 
parents'  old  Dartmouth  hickory  ridge- 
top  skis  lashed  into  antediluvian  bear- 
trap-cable  bindings. 

In  his  father's  extensive  home  metal- 
working  shop,  well  stocked  with  lathes, 
shapers,  drills,  and  grinders,  Paul  ac- 
quired his  mechanical  aptitude  and  his 
penchant  for  attempting  to  build  better 
mousetraps.  Among  his  more  notable 
early  experiments  in  his  early  teens  were 
an  enormous,  heavy  metal  box  kite  that 
got  off  the  ground  only  during  a  hurri- 
cane and  a  huge  metal  crossbow  made 
from  leaf  springs  off  a  truck.  It  took  a 
winch  even  to  draw  it. 

From  high  school,  the  slide-rule-tot- 
ing egghead  proceeded  to  liberal 
Swarthmore  College,  where  the  engi- 
neering faculty  outnumbered  its  stu- 
dents. Through  the  Outing  Club  he 
took  up  the  pastimes  of  caving  and  rock 
climbing;  for  practice  he  used  to  rappel 
off  a  150-foot-high  trestle  of  the  Media 
line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ("The 
trains  didn't  come  by  very  often").  He 
discovered  downhill  skiing  during  vaca- 
tion outings  to  the  Poconos  and  Stowe. 

Like  most  teenagers,  he  learned  by 
watching  and  mimicking  the 
technique  of  particularly  adept 
skiers — as  he  still  does.  Able  to  stand  up 
but  hardly  able  to  turn,  he  became  a 
downhill  racer  on  Swarthmore's  sur- 
prisingly feisty  ski  team  ("I  took  some 
horrendous  falls,"  he  recalls,  "and  for 
fifteen  years  afterward  had  a  real  aver- 
sion to  speed").  After  graduate  school, 
marriage,  and  early  employment  at 
IBM  and  General  Electric,  he  soon 
found  his  way  to  the  environs  of  Boul- 
der. Like  many  other  characters  with 
mountains  and  snow  in  their  blood,  he 
was  after  a  life  that  would  allow  him  to 
roam  as  the  urge  impelled  him  among 
the  couloirs  and  crests  of  the  Colorado 
Rockies. 

Not  long  after  building  his  eyrie, 
Ramer  tried  an  excursion  on  snow- 
shoes.  "It  seemed  like  a  truly  stupid 
sport,"  he  concedes  in  retrospect. 
"Walk  uphill,  walk  downhill,  and  slog 
around.  Although  almost  no  one  was 
doing  anything  but  lift-serviced  skiing 


in  1970,  we  began  dabbling  with  alpine 
touring.  The  only  decent  cross-country 
or  backcountry  equipment  you  could 
buy  then  was  wooden  skis  imported 
from  Scandinavia.  It  wasn't  very  differ- 
ent from  the  boards  my  parents  used  in 
the  twenties.  So,  the  first  time  out,  I 
used  my  heavy  downhill  skis  and  old 
Marker  cable  bindings  with  the  cable 
detached  from  the  rear  hooks  to  allow 
more-comfortable  touring.  The  system 
was  simple,  grossly  inefficient,  and  it 
didn't  release  worth  a  damn,  but  no- 
body cared  about  that  then.  We  really- 
enjoyed  that  first  trip:  there  was  a  sense 
of  freedom  youjust  didn't  get  from  con- 
ventional downhill." 

The  arcane  problem  of  binding  de- 
sign had  engaged  Ramer' s  imagination, 
and,  with  a  terrierlike  tenacity,  he  has 
worried  at  it  for  years.  After  tampering 
with  all  manner  of  hybrid  toe-and-cable 
systems,  he  did  away  with  cables — they 
tend  to  break  under  stress  miles  from 
the  nearest  trailhead. 

A  thousand  miles  of  personal  testing 
in  the  backcountry  proved  one  proto- 
type binding  good  but  too  heavy.  Ra- 
mer then  started  experimenting  with  a 
light  release  mechanism  with  no  mov- 
ing parts.  It  seemed  promising.  "The 
real  breakthrough,"  Ramer  says,  "was 
the  tuning-fork  idea — a  pair  of  arms  that 
clamp  on  to  the  toepiece."  A  new  mod- 
el, under  development,  is  called  the 
TIGRA,  after  its  principal  ingredients, 
titanium  and  graphite.  It  releases  not  at 
the  toe  but  a  few  centimeters  behind  the 
middle  of  the  boot,  which  should  make 
it  more  reliable  in  preventing  broken 
legs  in  the  back  of  beyond.  Ramer  says  it 
will  be  very  light  underfoot,  "last  for  a 
lifetime  rather  than  the  industry  norm 
of  a  hundred  days,  and  be  bloody 
expensive" — around  $500. 

Ramer  believes  in  maximizing 
ease  and  comfort.  Because  90 
percent  of  an  Alpine/Nordic 
tourer's  time  is  spent  either  on  level  trail 
or  going  uphill,  he  has  devoted  much 
thought  to  developing  a  patented  bind- 
ing supplement  known  in  German  as  a 
Steighilfe,  or  climbing  aid.  "I  had  the 
weird  idea  that  if  you  had  a  big  coil 
spring  under  your  heel  when  you  were 
walking,  you  might  be  able  to  recover 
considerable  energy  with  each  step. 
Walking  was  hard  with  the  spring  be- 
(  ause  the  only  efficient  speed  on  the  Hat 
was  a  dead  run,  but  it  was  effective  tor 


climbing:  it  let  your  ankles  relax." 

From  springs,  the  idea  evolved  into 
what  Ramer  calls  a  climbing  plug,  on 
which  the  height  of  the  heel  is  adjust- 
able. With  Ramer's  Superclimbers  set  to 
a  twenty-eight-degree  gradient.  Ramer 
asserts,  a  typical  climber  can  ascend  at 
the  heady  rate  of  1 . 5(  N  >  to  2.<  ><  »< )  feet  per 
hour  otherwise  inaccessible  slopes  of 
forty-five  degrees — and  one  walks 
straight  up  instead  of  exhausting  oneself 
in  zigzags  and  kick  steps  back  and  forth 
across  the  fall  line.  The  great  Alpine 
Nordic  tourers  ol  Europe  were  first 
puzzled,  then  incensed,  by  the  imperti- 
nent simplicity  of  the  idea,  but  nowa- 
days the  Steighilfe  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

Just  in  case  you  think  that  all  Ramer's 
inventions  are  elegantly  simple,  consid- 
er now  his  MotiveAider,  which  repre- 
sents Ramer's  attempt  to  abolish  the  ski 
boot  in  a  single  conceptual  stroke.  A 
sinister-looking  black  contraption 
made  ot  metal  and  articulated  molded 
plastic  and  weighing  about  nine 
pounds,  the  MotiveAider  is  in  effect  a 
knee-high  binding  that  connects  one's 
calf  directly  to  the  ski  and  accepts  any 
form  of  footwear,  from  a  warm  apres- 
ski  boot  to  ajogging  shoe.  One  ski  writ- 
er commented  that  it  was  the  kind  of 
thing  one  expected  to  see  in  the  window 
of  a  West  Los  Angeles  bondage  shop. 

It  is  not  exactly  a  failure.  For  the  right 
skier  and  the  right  conditions  it 
affords  extraordinary  power  and 
control.  Forward  lean,  cant  angle,  pivot 
height,  and  the  Hex  of  the  rear  shock 
absorber  are  all  adjustable.  Hut  these  are 
just  too  many  variables  tor  most  mor- 
tals to  master.  For  those  with  special 
touring  requirements  or  orthopedic 
problems,  though,  it  is  a  godsend. 

By  far  the  most  glamorous  aspect  of 
Alpine/Nordic,  Ramer  s.i\s.  is  "ex- 
treme skiing.'-  By  "extreme  skiing,'"  he 
would  have  it  understood,  he  does  not 
mean  "what  passes  tor  sue  li  these  days 

with  most  Americans:  jumping  ofl  the 
highest  clifl  you  can  find  and  seeing  it 
you  survive."  No.  by  "extreme"  he 
means  routes  that  generally  vai  \  in 
steepness  from  forty-five  to  tiltv-tivc 
degrees,  with  occasional  pitches  ol  sixty 
or  more — vertiginous  conditions  that 
require  that  the  skier,  the  skier's  tech- 
nique, and  the  special  equipment  all  he 
in  flawless  condition.  Given  the  angles 
and  the  irrefragable  laws  ot  gravity,  the 
rules  of  the  game  are  not  at  all  what  they 
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Thanks 

to  tlie  Library, 

American  dance 

has  taken  great 

leaps  forward. 


American  dance  is  more 
popular  than  ever,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  The  New  York  Public 
Librarvs  Dance  Collection. 

Choreographer  Eliot  Feld 
says  the  Library  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter is  "as  vital  a  workroom  as 
my  studio."  Agnes  de  Mille  says, 
"the  revival  of  anv  work  is  de- 
pendent on  access  to  the  Li- 
brary's Dance  Collection." 

And  they're  not  the  onlv 
ones.  For  dancers  and  choreog- 
raphers everywhere,  over  3  "000 
volumes.  250.000  photographs, 
and  an  enormous  film  archive 
have  been  essential  elements  in 
the  renaissance  of  American 
dance. 

That's  just  one  way  The 
New  York  Public  Library's  re- 
sources serve  us.  The  Library 
offers  plays  and  puppet  shows 
for  children,  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled  extensive 
foreign  language  and  ethnic  col- 
lections, and  scientific  journals 
vital  to  the  business  community. 

Again  and  again,  the  Li- 
bran-  enriches  our  lives. 


The  New  York  Public  Library 
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are  in  gentler  terrain.  When  he  is  tra- 
.rsing  a  median  fifty-deg  ope.  a 

skiers  uphill  hand  is  already  touching 
the  snowpack  above.  The  only  way  to 
fall  is  downhill,  head  first.  Once  off  his 
I  edges,  an  un:  I  accelerate 

as  fast  as  a  skydiver.  To  avert  catastro- 
phes. Ramer  came  up  with  the  Ramer 
Self-Arrest  ski-pole  grip,  a  patented, 
dual-bladec  ggei  made  of  rigid  glass- 
reinforced  nylon,  which  attaches  at  the 
wrist  and  functions  in  snow  as  an  i : 
does  in  ice.  "I  once  had  to  arrest  on  a 
rock-hard  forty-five-degree-angle 
where  Self-Arrest  grip  blades  would 
only  scratch  the  sur:  able 

to  stop  myself  in  less  than  ten  feet 
Ramer  maintains. 

Ever  conscious  of  safety.  Ramer  has 
spent  years  on  perfecting  an  ine  xr  e 
and  effective  avalanche  rescue  beacon, 
essentially  a  super  beeper  to  speed  the 
rapid  location  and  rescue  of  an  ava- 
lanche victim.  In  such  an  emergency. 
rescuers  can  also  use  Ramer's  cZ  3"  sys- 
tem of  adjustable-length  ski  poles,  in- 
terlocking them  to  form  a  probe  almost 
ten  feet  long.  The  tiny  Ramer  Assault 
Snowshoe.  which  he  developed  for  the 
military,  doubles  as  both  a  stove  plat- 
form and  a  desperate  soldiers  snow 
shovel.  He  has  designed  a  line  of  snow 
shovels  suitable  for  avalanche  rescue 
and  building  snow  caves  and  igloos:  a 
foot-long,  razor-sharp  saw  blade  con- 
cealed inside  the  shovels  shaft  can  cut 
logs  for  building  a  fire. 
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nlike  city  folk,  who  come  to 
Colorado  to  rhapsodize  about 
the  rarefied  air  and  singular 
sunsets.  Ramer  does  not  talk  much 
about  the  magic  of  the  mountains.  The 
elevation  and  cold  have  entered  his 
bloodstream.  After  years  of  observa- 
tion, he  still  thinks  deeply  about  a  back- 
country  skier" s  even.-  moment,  if  one 
could  enter  his  imagination,  one  would 
no  doubt  find  it  filled  with  the  wind,  the 
cold,  the  slopes.  Z 

For  several  years.  Paul  Ramer  was  trj'ing  to 
get  out  of  the  retail  business,  but  orders  kept 
coming  in.  This  year,  by  popular  demand. 

: ail  catalog  since  '. 
For  a  copy,  call  Ramer  Products,  Ltd.,  at 
'303 1  499-4466.  Or  look  quipmcnt 

at  specialty  ski  stores  at  resorts  nationwide . 

9+    l'-:-  :ting  a  book  on 

Alaska. 
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To  Andras  Fejer.  the  cellist,  the  pro- 
is  essentially  one  of  "controlled 
freedom.""  As  the  "rock"  of  the  quartet, 
he  seems  perfectly  in  character  in  his 
emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  order, 
-aim.  control. 
And  what  of  Gabor  Takacs-N 
the  quartet's  "first  among  equals  "?  Few 
performers  of  any  kind  do  what  they  do 
with  his  sheer  radiance,  though  offstage 
he  is  modest  to  the  point  of  self-efface- 
ment. The  bearer  of  an  old.  aristocratic 
Hungarian  name.  Takacs-Nagy  was  his 
family's  first  musician,  the  son  of  two 
economists.  His  ear- 
liest musical  memo- 
es of  his  grand- 
mother's singing 
Hungarian    folk 
songs  to  him.  and  he 
developed  into  a 
somewhat  reluctant 
prodigy,    at   one 
point  leaving  his  violin  studies  for  a 
because  his  love  of  flowers  inspired  him 
to  think  of  becoming  a  botanist.  The 
youngest  (at  thirty-four)  and  the  only 
unmarried  member  of  the  quartet,  he 
s  its  most  complex  presence.  As  his 
best  friend.  Karoly  Schranz  We 

worn.-  about  him  so  much.  After  a  long 
tour  we  have  our  wives  and  children  to 
come  home  to.  Gabor  has  only  his  emp- 
ty apartment."" 

He  is  unquestionably  the  groups 
spark,  its  driving  spirit — and  the  one 
most  afflicted  with  what  Koromzay  af- 
fectionately calls  their  "workalcohol- 
lsm."  After  that  grueling  rehearsal  in 
Boulder,  he  said.  "It  is  essential  to  stay 
in  touch  with  each  other.""  Later,  he 
remarked.  "I  love  sports,  especially  ten- 
nis and  soccer.  And  in  America  I've 
grown  to  love  watching  pro  basketball. 
:  ecause  what  we  do  is  like  that — to 
produce  something  beautiful  under  the 
most  incredible  pressure." 

I  s  not  one  of  the  pressures.  I  asked, 
that  of  having  to  spend  so  much  rime 
isolated  and  together?  "Yes,"  he  said 
reflectively.  "If  we  had  not  known  each 
other  es  and  girlfriends,  if  we 

hadn't  watched  the  children  growing 
up.  we  wouldn't  be  the  quartet  that  we 
are.  Still,  sometimes  I  do  worry  that  we 
know  each  other  too  well.  But  are  you 
asking,  do  we  ever  get  tired  of  each  oth- 
.'.'■  No.  It's  out  of  the  question."  Z 

♦  Charles  Siichener  is  editor-at-large  for 
am  Books. 
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Geoffrey    Beene 
(Continued  from  page  16) 

place,  so  that  you  become  aware  of  the 
conventions  of  clothing.  As  the  writer 
Jeff  Weinstein  puts  it,  Beene  could  be 
called  one  of  the  first  postmodernists,  in 
part  because  his  special  kind  of  inven- 
tiveness is  reflective;  he  is  aware  of  the 
thing  being  invented,  like  a  painter  who 
does  paintings  that  are  about  painting. 

And  unlike  those  designers  who 
grow  old  with  their  clientele,  Beene 
simply  keeps  on  growing.  He  prefers 
the  future  to  the  past  and  thinks  the  fab- 
rics of  the  next  century  will  come  out  of 
the  chemist's  laboratory:  "If  we  can  get 
great  synthetics  that  are  easy  to  care  for 
but  breathe  and  behave  like  wool  jersey, 
we'll  have  it  made." 

What  Geoffrey  Beene  is  not 
interested  in,  however,  is 
change  for  change's  sake.  He 
still  shudders  over  the  obituary  of  a 
famous  retailer  who  stated  on  his 
deathbed  that  his  greatest  contribution 
had  been  to  make  women  feel  so  inse- 
cure that  they  would  have  to  buy  new 
clothes  every  season.  He  is  proud  of  the 
number  of  his  vintage  gowns  that  ap- 
pear on  chic  women.  And  of  the  ankle- 
length  jersey  dresses  that  opened  and 
closed  his  spring  collection,  Beene  says, 
"They  are  not  about  changing  hemlines 
but  about  unbound  fluidity  of  move- 
ment. I  did  not  want  them  to  be  contro- 
versial."  As  he  put  it  in  1988:  "[The]  dis- 
cussion of  hemlines  borders  on  absurdi- 
ty. If  it  continues,  the  entire  women's 
movement  will  have  been  in  vain." 

"The  gratification  of  self-expres- 
sion," Beene  believes,  "is  in  being 
unique."  Indeed,  his  rugged-individu- 
alist approach  to  fashion  is  particularly 
suited  to  the  contemporary  woman, 
who  wants  practicality  and  propriety 
for  some  parts  of  her  life  and  sexiness 
and  drama  for  others.  Both  Beene's 
very  modern  jersey  jumpsuit  and  his 
highly  ornamented  couture  Bo  Peep 
dress  can  hang  in  the  same  closet.  Gloria 
Steinem  (who  wears  his  more  elegantly 
simple  evening  gowns)  says,  "This  may 
sound  odd,  but  I  think  Beene  is  to 
designing  what  Tennessee  Williams  is 
to  writing.  He  has  real  empathy  with 
women  and  a  truly  original  view,  but 
one  that  doesn't  isolate  him.  His  clothes 
are  comfortable,  happy  to  wear,  and 
lasting  art."D 

s«»  Mary  Peacock,  a  style  editor  in  New 
York,  often  writes  about  fashion. 
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By      Thomas      Hoving 


Wlw  says  a  great  museum  has  to  be  a  staid,  serious  place': 


The  comedy  of  errors  at 
the  nation's  most  hap- 
less art  museum — the 
Getty — gets  richer  every  day. 
Enough  amusing  stuff  has  tak- 
en place  over  the  years  to 
make  a  first-rate  sitcom. 
Part  I.  Let  us  begin  in 
1984,  when  the  curator  of  an- 
tiquities, Jifi  Frel,  is  relieved  of 
his  duties  and  assigned  to  the 
hardship  post  of  Paris  after  the 
Getty  administration  finds  he 
has  been  involved  in  "dona- 
tions violations."  Having 
made  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  the  Getty 
president  Harold  Williams 
proclaims  that  there  is  "no 
evidence  of  personal  gain"  by 
Frel  and  calls  him  a  "distin- 
guished scholar." 

On  Frel's  urging — appar- 
ently his  credibility  is  still  very 
high  even  as  he  is  leaving — the 
museum  next  buys  a  Greek 
sixth-century  kouros  that 
much  of  the  academic  and  mu- 
seum community  privately 
sniggers  at.  The  Getty  calls  the 
sculpture  one  of  the  nation's 
greatest  works  of  art. 

When  Frel's  successor,  Ar- 
thur Houghton,  Jr.,  discovers 
that  key  documents  relating  to 
the  provenance  of  the  kouros 
are  forgeries — making  the 
piece  a  mite  suspect — the  Get- 
ty director  John  Walsh  orders 
him  to  stop  investigating  the 
matter.  Houghton  resigns  but, 
like  the  clubman  he  is,  does 
not  tell  anybody  why.  The 
Getty  hints  that  Houghton 
was  not  up  to  the  curatorship. 
What  is  more,  the  museum, 
aware  that  the  provenance  is 
phony,  issues  press  releases 
vouching  for  it  nonetheless. 

Next,  Houghton's  succes- 
sor, Marion  True,  publishes 
an  article  in  the  Burlington,  the 
magazine  that  considers  itself 
the  world's  most  prestigious 
in  art,  attesting  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  kouros. 

In  the  summer  of  1990,  an- 
other fragmentary  kouros  sur- 
faces. Hey!  It  is  made  by  the 
same  guy  who  created  the 
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The  de  Bry  head,  purported  to  be  from  the  temple  ofTegea,  in  Greece;  now 
the  focus  of  a  lawsuit  between  de  Bry  and  the  Getty. 


first.  The  trouble  is,  the  sec- 
ond is  an  obvious  fake.  The 
big  kouros  is  then  snatched 
from  view. 

Part  II.  This  segment  con- 
cerns another  great  treasure  ot 
Greek  civilization,  a  relief  de- 
picting a  warrior  binding  up 
the  head  of  a  companion.  It 
was  bought  in  the  late  1970s 
and  was  once  touted  as  one  ot 
America's  most  poetic  antiqui- 
ties. In  1987,  it,  too,  turns  out 
to  K  suspect.   The  piece  is  still 
under  stii''     :oday,  after  four 


years.  So  far,  the  tests  have 
been  declared  "inconclusive." 
The  reason  for  the  indecisive- 
ness  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  thing's  being  real  or  fake — 
everyone  knows  it  is  a  dog. 
The  file  on  the  object  has  a  fic- 
titious name  for  the  vendor. 
There  is  no  one  to  sue. 

Part  III.  Now  we  focus  on 
a  massive  fifth-century  B.C. 
Aphrodite  that  Marion  True 
says  she  has  acquired  from  "a 
European  collector."  But  in- 
siders believe  it  was  dug  up  il- 


legally in  Sicily,  along  with 
two  splendid  marble  heads. 
When  the  Getty  learns  that 
these  heads — on  loan  from  an 
"anonymous"  friend  of  the 
museum — will  be  discussed  in 
the  press,  they  simply  vanish. 

Part  IV.  Finally,  we  turn  to 
a  lawsuit  in  the  French  courts, 
filed  by  the  Getty  to  get  back 
$2.5  million  from  the  French 
dealer  Michel  de  Bry,  who 
sold  the  museum  a  head  of 
Achilles  supposedly  by  the  fa- 
mous Greek  fourth-century 
B.C.  sculptor  Skopas.  Getty 
officials  maintain  that  de  Bry 
bilked  the  museum. 

Wrong!  The  Getty  officials 
fooled  themselves  by  not  hav- 
ing competent  studies  per- 
formed. They  studied  the 
"Skopas"  for  four  months  be- 
fore the  purchase,  launching 
yet  another  "exhaustive"  in- 
vestigation into  the  piece,  only 
to  find  nothing  awry.  What 
follows  is  the  sad  though  often 
hilarious  story  of  the  Skopas. 

Delicate,  pixieish,  gentle- 
looking,  Michel  de  Bry  is  one 
of  the  most  adept  operators  in 
the  history  of  the  art  business. 
In  his  Paris  apartment  he 
shows  off  such  purported  trea- 
sures as  Alexander  the  Great's 
gold  and  sapphire  ring;  the 
mirror  into  which  Marie- 
Antoinette  looked  for  the  last 
time;  the  sculpture  of  a  faun 
that  Michelangelo  made  to 
trick  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  into 
thinking  it  was  ancient;  and 
another  Michelangelo,  the 
small  model  for  his  magnifi- 
cent David  (ballyhooed  on  the 
front  page  of  the  New  York 
Times). 

De  Bry  dredges  up  the  Sko- 
pas Achilles  in  a  small  shop  in 
Paris,  paying  less  than  53,000 
for  it.  He  says  it  came  from 
the  renowned  collection  of  a 
famous  industrialist  named 
Bessoneau.  Funny  thing  is 
that,  search  as  one  might,  no 
Bessoneau  industrialist  can  be 
found  to  have  existed. 

De  Bry  persuades  the 
French  archaeologist  Francois 
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Jifi  Frel,  the 
antiquiti 


Chamoux  to 
look  at  the 
head,  and  he  is 
convinced  that 
it  15  by  Skopas. 
Chamoux 
presents  his 
theory  at  a  lec- 
ture in  the 
Louvre.  The 
curators  are 
skeptical.  De 
Bry  says  to 
Chamoux, 
"Don't  give  up; 
give  another 
lecture  at  the 
Sorbonne!"  Invitations  go  out 
to  three  hundred  scholars. 

Meanwhile,  de  Bry  enlists  a 
Paris  paintings  dealer — call 
him  M.  Edmond — to  try  to 
sell  the  head,  promising  him  7 
percent  of  the  selling  price. 
Splendide! 

Edmond  soon  goes  to  Gen- 
eva and  visits  a  small  gallery  in 
the  Old  Town  run  by  a  chap 
named  Sedlmayer.  They  chat, 
and  Edmond  casually  men- 
tions the  Skopas  and  shows  a 
photograph. 

"You  have  that?'''  Sedlmayer 
asks. 

"Of  course." 

"Are  there  more  photos?" 

"Lots.  Showing  it  from  all 
sides." 

"Can  you  get  them  here 
quick?  Tomorrow?" 

"Sure.  Why?" 

"A  friend,  Jifi  Frel — he's  the 
curator  of  antiquities  at  the 
very  wealthy  American  Getty 
Museum — would  be  very  in- 
terested in  them." 

Edmond's  wife  speeds  the 
photographs  to  Geneva.  Frel  is 
profoundly  interested.  He  is 
also  delighted  to  learn  that 
Chamoux  will  lecture  about 
the  head  at  the  Sorbonne  on 
January  8,  1979. 

But  once  again,  the  audi- 
ence is  largely  unimpressed. 
An  exception  is  an  American, 
William  Wilson,  the  art  critic 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
he  is  overwhelmed.  Jifi  Frel 
had  persuaded  Wilson  to  fly  all 
the  way  to  Paris  for  the  event. 
Wilson  returns,  and,  just  as 
the  head  is  arriving  in  Los  An- 
geles escorted  by  de  Bry  and 
Edmond,  he  writes  a  gushing 
article,  ending  with  this  im- 
mortal statement:  "Is  the 

le  ofj.  Paul  Getty  at  this 
moment  whispering  into  tin- 
ears  oi    he  museum  trustees. 


Getty 's  former 
es  curator. 


'Grab  it,  fel- 
lows!'?" The 
Getty  trustees, 
unaware  that 
Wilson  is  not 
exactly  a 
world-recog- 
nized expert  on 
archaic  Greek 
art,  are  im- 
pressed. They 
can  practically 
hear  old  Paul's 
shade  whisper- 
ing away. 

On  the  day 
of  the  Sor- 
bonne lecture,  Edmond  drops 
in  at  de  Bry's  place.  De  Bry  is 
out,  but  his  valet  tells  him  de 
Bry  will  soon  return.  Edmond 
is  stunned  to  see  the  Skopas 
head  sitting  on  the  dining- 
room  table.  It  ought  to  be  at 
the  Sorbonne!  The  valet 
laughs.  "It  is,"  he  says.  "We 
made  two  or  three  of  them." 
(Just  last  year  one,  unpati- 
nated,  was  spotted  in  a  tiny 
shop  in  Brussels,  where  it  was 
labeled  a  nineteenth-century 
"replica";  price:  $7,000.) 

By  now  the  Getty  is  drool- 
ing for  the  head.  "Send  it  for 
examination!"  Frel  urges.  But 
how  to  sneak  the  "master- 
piece" out  of  France? 

De  Bry  has  an  idea.  He  tells 
Edmond,  "I  know  an  antiqui- 
ties expert  who  will  tell  me 
this  is  a  fake  and,  voila,  I'll  be 
able  to  get  it  through  cus- 
toms!" The  expert,  Jean-Pierre 
Roudillon,  is  not  so  dumb.  He 
looks  at  the  piece  and  in  ten 
minutes  writes  that  the  thing 
is  either  modern  or,  at  best,  a 
Roman  replica.  He  receives 
380  francs  for  his  expertise.  De 
Bry  is  able  to  leave  France 
with  the  Skopas. 

When  he  arrives  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  customs  official  on 
duty,  no  expert  on  Greek 
sculpture  but  remarkably  sen- 
sitive to  this  piece,  refuses  de 
Bry's  repeated  entreaties  to 
log  in  a  formal  "declaration" 
of  the  head.  The  customs  chap 
says,  "I  don't  care  about  that. 
What're  those  pharmaceuticals 
in  your  toilet  kit?" 

De  Bry  and  Edmond  visit 
Malibu  twice  to  haggle.  Final- 
ly the  price  of  $2.5  million  is 
set.  1  )e  Bry  almost  drives  Ed- 
mond crazy  by  his  jawing 
about  how  much  of  a  commis- 
sion he  should  pay  Frel.  (Sedl- 
mayer had  been  more  discreet, 


remarking  to  Edmond  that  the 
payments  he  had  to  make- 
were  none  of  the  middleman's 
business — beyond  his  sup- 
plying the  money.)  De  Bry 
says  he  wants  to  do  the  right 
thing  by  Frel:  "I'll  give  him 
twenty  percent,  no,  fifteen 
percent,  no,  ten  percent;  oh, 
what  the  hell,  why  not  five 
percent?" 

In  February  1979,  when  the 
purchase  seems  secure,  de  Bry 
actually  spells  out  the  fee 
structure  in  a  contract  with 
Edmond:  "Thanks  to  your 
initiatives,  connections,  and 
unceasing  efforts  in  making 
for  me  a  relationship  with  the 
Getty  and,  more  particularly, 
with  the  curator  of  the  depart- 
ment of  archaeology,  the  hon- 
orable Dr.  Frel,"  de  Bry 
writes,  he  pledges  an  "irrevo- 
cable net  percentage  of  17  per- 
cent." Edmond  is  instructed 
to  keep  7  percent  for  himself 
and  to  split  the  remaining  10 
percent  with  Sedlmayer  and 
Frel — "those  others  who  have 
been  so  actively  involved  with 
the  deal." 

Edmond  does  not  want  to 
be  responsible  for  payments  to 
anyone  and  asks  for  a  letter 
confirming  that  he  will  not  be. 
In  March  1979,  a  month  after 
the  first  letter,  de  Bry  writes 
Edmond  that  he  will  soon  get 
his  7  percent  by  check — an 
amount  totaling  $187,500.  He 
writes  that  Edmond  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  pay  anyone 
fees  or  commissions  and  states 
that  he,  de  Bry,  will  pay 
Sedlmayer  and  others 
their  5  percent  each. 
We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  Frel 
ever  received  a 
"commission, 
although  the 
correspon- 
dence clearly 
indicates 
that  de 
Bry  felt 

Another 
view  of 

the  so-called 
Skopas 
head  de  Bry 
seems  lo  have 
bought  for 
under  $3,000 
and  sold  to  the 
Getty  for  $2.5  million 


V 


he  was  owed  one. 

The  Skopas  is  duly  bought 
and  exhibited.  Frel  has  a  book 
written  about  it  by  a  scholar 
from  Berkeley  who  places  it 
"at  the  forefront  of  all  surviv- 
ing architectural  marbles  of 
the  late  classic  period." 

Humph!,  says  Professor 
German  Hafner,  an  expert 
from  Mainz  University,  not 
too  long  afterward.  He  fig- 
ures— and  proves — that  the 
thing  is  a  copy,  probably 
made  by  a  student.  The  tip-off 
is  the  shape  of  the  warrior's 
helmet.  The  copyist  messes  up 
by  making  the  helmet  look  ex- 
actly like  a  cast  of  a  head  at  the 
National  Museum  in  Athens. 
And  that  is  the  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  Hafner,  the  Athens 
head  was  damaged  in  antiqui- 
ty and  its  visor  was  incorrectly 
restored.  The  incorrect  visor 
was  copied  along  with  every- 
thing else. 

The  Getty  has  no  choice  but 
to  look  into  the  charge.  The 
piece  is  removed  from  view, 
studied,  and  finally  pro- 
nounced phony  baloney. 
Some  years  later,  the  Getty 
launches  a  suit  against  de  Bry 
to  get  back  its  $2,500,000. 

At  press  time  the  trial  is  in 
full  fling,  with  the  Getty  avid- 
ly pressing  the  case.  The  end 
of  this  part  of  the  Getty  Follies 
is  that  the  museum  probably 
will  not  get  anything  out  of  de 
Bry.  But  armed  with  this  in- 
formation, the  Getty  lawyers 
might  have  a  better  chance.  □ 
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only  by  Chopard-»HAPPY  DIAMOND6® 
a  unique  concept  becomes  a  classic 

fine  jewelry 

245  POST  STREET    •    SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94108 

i  392- 1 200 

address  inquiries  to 
CHOPARD  WATCH  CORP.  630  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  N.Y.  10111  or  phone  (212)  247  0545 
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ROUGE  SUPERBE 

LASTING  CREME  LIPCOLOUR 

•  The  answer  to  women  who  desire 
their  lipcolour  to  be  luxurious  yet 
long  lasting. 

•  Tests  prove  it  wears  up  to  5  hours 
without  fading  or  feathering. 

•  Comforting  to  the  lips  and  protected 
with  sunscreen. 

•  The  panache  of  fashion  forward 
Parisian  colour. 
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ANIMAL  WATCHING  ON  THE   EDGE  OF   HUDSON   BAY 
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When  time  becomes  a  jewel 
a  Chopard  tradition  since  1860 

at 
Neiman  Marcus 


SM 


address  inquiries  to 
CHOPARD  WATCH  CORP.  630  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York,  N.Y.  10111  or  phone  (212)  247  0545 
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A  Fine  Pair  of  George  III  Mahogany  and  Satinwood  Hanging  Shelves;  the  two  shelves  over  inlaid 

drawers,  all  edged  in  brass,  decorated  with  "C"  scrolls  and  a  ribbon  tied  floral  spray  between  pierced 

fretwork  sides  with  scrolling  pierced  supports  to  the  top  and  bottom.  Circa  1770. 

length:  I6V2"     depth:  7"     height:  29" 
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S   T  A    B    L    I    S    11    E    I)    19  12 


942  Madison  Avenue  (between  74th  and  75th  Streets)  New  York.  NY 
Telephone  212-517-4400 


OXFORD  ANTIQL 
(A  Subsidiary  of  Stair  &  Gmtpany 
STAIR  &  COMPANY  LONDON 


ORERS  LTD.  •  718-706-1144 

of  Antique  Vumitu 


Wane  ulwin/s 
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Imagine  wearing  a  foundation  that  actually 
improves  the  condition  of  your  skin 

Premiering  in  America. . . 

MAQUI-ECLAT 

NATURAL  FINISH  TREATMENT  FOUNDATION 

From  Lancome,  Paris... a  superlative 

makeup  with  the  added  effectiveness  of  skincare  in  one 

micro-lightweight  formulation  that: 

•  amplifies  the  skin's  natural  beauty  while  leaving  it 
more  supple  and  toned  looking 

•  a  texture  that  is  creamy  yet  never  greasy 

•  immediately  creates  a  satin-matte  finish  that  looks 
and  feels  exquisitely  natural 

•  after  10  days,  tests  prove  it  actually  improves  the 
skin's  overall  condition 

•  contains  sunscreens 

MAQUI-ECLAT  Natural  Finish  Treatment  Foundation... 
another  step  in  the  French  Beauty  Revolution. 
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DEMANDED  BY  AND  CREATED  FOR  PERFECTIONISTS 


1 -800-825-8000 
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This  scene  could  stop  a  crowd... 


PABLO  PICASSO 


LA  BALUSTRADE,  1953        OIL  ON  CANVAS 


and  will. 


GALLERY  EXHIBITION  CATALOGUE  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 


LANDAU     FINE      ART 


1456   SHERBROOKE   STREET  WEST   ■    MONTREAL,   CANADA   H3G    1K4   ■    TEL:   514-849-3311    ■    FAX:   514-289-9448 
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Rolex  accompaniesTe  Kanawa. 


Kiri  Te  Kanawa's  voice 
has  been  called  perfect  by  Sir 
Colin  Davis  of  Covent  Garden. 
She  is  so  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  that 
they  chose  her  to  star  in  the 
coveted  new  production  ol 
Strauss's  Arabella. 

In  nineteen  eighty-two, 
her  rare  talent  was  recognized 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
named  her  Dame  Commander 


Lady  Datejust,  Oyster  Perpetual  are  trademarks 


ol  the  British  Empire. 

Te  Kanawa  has  won 
renown  in  film,  recordings  and 
television.  She  has  gained 
international  acclaim  in  recitals 
and  orchestral  concerts. 
Accomplishments  foreseen 
from  an  early  age  for  this 
storied  New  Zealand  prodigy. 

But  for  all  her  achieve- 
ments, she  remains  a  delight- 
fully  down-to-earth   diva.    As 


energetic  on  a  golf  course  as  on 
a  stage.  As  enthusiastic  a  wife 
and  mother  as  a  performer. 

One  of  opera's  most 
revered  sopranos,  Te  Kanawa  is 
accompanied  by  her  equally 
celebrated  Rolex.  A  duet 
well-matched  for  both  com- 
manding presence  and 
consistently  \\\\* 

brilliant'  ^ 

performance.    RQLEX 


IakK)  Daleju.it  Oy.'/rr  Perpetual  C  Chronometer  in  IHkt  gold',  bezel  and  dial  .<et  with  diamonds. 

Write  for  brochure.  RoUa  Watch  t'.S.A.  Inc.,  Dipt.  T9I,  Rolex  Budding,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022-5585. 
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55  GOLF  HEAVEN    The  five  best  places  to  tee  it  up  inglorious  Hawaii,  where  the  season  never  ends,  by  Brian  McCallen 

62  SAVED  FROM  THE  SCRAP  HEAP   Baby  Bootlegger,  the  most  beautiful  powerboat  ever  built,  by  Stephen  Wilkinson 

66  PEPPER  YOUR  STRAWBERRIES   From  the  Italian-Swiss  Alps,  a  diabolically  delicious  dessert,  by  Robert  Ragaini 

68  BUCHAREST  LOST   Of  beauties  sacrificed  to  Ceausescu's  horrors.  Drawings  by  Eugene  Mihaesco 

72  THE  LOOK    Four  subtle  radicals  redefine  men's  fashion,  American  style,  by  Stephen  Fcnichcll 

78  NOSE  TO  NOSE  WITH  POLAR  BEARS    Into  the  Arctic  on  a  dangerous,  exhilarating  safari,  by  John  Heminway 

86  THE  CURSE  OF  THE  TLINGIT  TREASURES    When  will  the  courts  release  the  carvings  o/Klukwan? ,  by  Barry  Here,,, 

92  THE  SOUL  OF  MEXICO    The  Nobel  Prize  winner  Octavio  Paz  speaks  his  mind,  by  Jamie  James 

94  GOLDEN  HOARD  FROM  A  LOST  TRIBE    Unearthed  in  southern  Russia,  a  tomb  fit  for  a  queen,  by  Peter  Dragadze 

98  MRS.  FIRESTONE'S  PEERLESS  COLLECTION    One  last  look  before  it  goes  to  the  auction  block,  by  Eve  Auchincloss 
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14  LETTERS   How  did  Chester  Kallman 's  papers  wind  up  in  the  New  York  Public  Library 's  Auden  collection? 

16  CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE   Let  this  March  come  in  like  a  lion  and  go  out  like  a  pussycat 
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ToThoseWho  Have 
fo  Advance,We  OfiFerU 


Most  likely  your  days  are  filled 
with  ringing  telephones, 
mounting  pressures  and  im- 
pending deadlines.  All  of  which  make 
your  commute  that  much  more  crucial 
to  your  peace  of  mind 

Accordingly,  the  cabin  of  the  LS  400 

was  designed  to  serve  as  your  sanctuary. 

Step  inside.  The  door  seals  shut  with 

a  solid  hush.  The  steering  column  auto- 

maticallv  lowers  itself  into  vour  hands. 


You  reach  for  the  ignition. 
Under  the 


you  lies  a  250-hp,  V8  engine,  pov  I 
yet  efficient.  With  the  twist  of  your  i 
hood  before       it  springs  to  life.  At  least  you  th  I 


nThe  Opportunity 
prtmtyToRetreat. 


audio  systems,  including  the  optional 
Lexus/Nakamichi  Premium  Sound  Sys- 
tem with  Compact  Disc  auto-changer. 

But  why  imagine  all  this?  You  have 
to  drive  the  LS400  to  appreciate  every- 
thing that  makes  it  several  quantum 
leaps  above  what's  normally  considered 
a  luxury  car.  And  in  any  case,  now  that 
you've  gotten  so  far  ahead  in  life,  its 
time  to  get  behind. 

The  wheel,  that  is. 


|  the  cabin  is  so  library- quiet,  you 
to  listen  carefully  to  be  sure. 
Of  course,  with  the  touch  of  your 


finger,  you  can  summon  all  the  sound 
you  want  from  seven  speakers.  Each 
LS400  comes  with  either  of  two  superb 
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The  Relentless  Pursuit  Of  Perfection. 


I 1990  Lexus,  A  Division  Of  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seal  hells  andobe)  all  speed  laws.  Foi  more  information,  rail  800-872-5398  (800-1  SA-LEXUS) 
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ANTIQUE    JAPANESE    MASTERPIECES 


Sheath  inro 
8  cm.  long 


Ceremonial  sake  bottle 
25  cm.  high 


Kobako 

13  x  10  x  5  cm. 


Spectacular  art  from  a  palette  of  dust. 

During  the  Tokugawa  Period,  Japanese  lacquer  artists  worked  with  over 
twenty  kinds  of  gold  dust  to  create  some  of  the  world's  most  beautiful  art. 

As  specialists  in  Japanese  lacquer,  we  have  built  a  superb  collection  of 
antique  inro,  kogo  and  suzuribako.  Our  pieces  offer  all  the  craftsmanship 
and  elegant  design  for  which  antique  Japanese  lacquer  is  famous. 

If  you  would  like  to  add  a  beautiful  and  unusual  example  of  antique 
Japanese  lacquer  to  your  collection,  please  call,  write  or  visit. 


125  East  57  Street 

Gallery  22  at  Place  des  Antiquaires 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Tel:  (212)  371-9006  •  Fax:  (212)  371-9388 
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THE  ECONOMY 

HAS  NEVER 

BEEN  BETTER. 

Flying  Economy  has  never 
been  quite  like  this. 

Introducing  British  Airways' 
World  Traveller/"  our  new  Econ- 
omy Class,  where  we'll  pamper 
you  as  only  we  can.  fine  wines. 
Gourmet  cuisine.  Even  eyeshades 
for  napping.  And  service  that  is 
quite  simply  superb. 

World  Traveller.  It's  quite  a 
boost  to  the  Economy. 


British  Airways 

The  worlds  favourite  airline:  sr 
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Some  very  special  people 


The  Auden  Collection 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Kallman  never  practiced 
in  Brooklyn  and  that  I  was  his 
wife,  the  article  "A  Touch  of 
Genius,"  in  the  June  1990  issue 
of  Connoisseur,  got  the  story 
right  for  the  most  part. 

My  husband  sued  the  New 
York  Public  Library  for  the 
Auden  collection  not  because 
I  wanted  to  sell  it  to  Texas  but 
because  I  discovered  that  the 
library  had  no  documentary 
evidence  that  Chester  Kallman 
ever  made  the  gift  and  because 
my  husband  believed  that  his 
son,  an  active  alcoholic,  had 
been  tricked. 

When  we  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Lola  Szladits  at  her  office  in 
the  Berg  Collection  in  the 
spring  of  1975  to  ask  the  con- 
ditions of  the  alleged  gift,  she 
was  both  rude  and  insolent.  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  act  or 
look  more  guilty. 

D.  J.  FARNAN 

New  York,  New  York 

The  Wrong  Chowder 

Ann  Hodgman's  "The  Right 
Chowder"  [October  1990] 
was  very  interesting,  but  two 
points  jarred.  First,  cherry- 
stone clams  should  be  used  if 
chowder  clams  are  not  avail- 
able; and  second,  having 
grown  up  in  New  York,  I 
consider  it  a  sacrilege  to  use 
cream  in  Manhattan  chowder! 

FRED  J.  FRANK 

Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt 

I  was  deeply  upset  by  a  most 
unfortunate  remark  in  your 
Newport  issue  [June|,  ap- 
pearing on  page  68:  "What 
must  it  have  been  like,  waking 
in  the  morning,  reminding 
yourself,  Tin  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt,' then  ringing  for  break- 
fast and  plotting  the  downfall 


The  Rig 
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of  some  rival?" 

I  am  old  enough  to  have 
known  most  of  the  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilts  and  cannot  think  of 
one  who  would  have  had 
thoughts  like  that.  I  take  great 
exception  to  this  inference. 

SYLVIA  S.  SZAPARY 

Pound  Ridge,  New  York 

Three  Cheers  for  Tudy 

Thank  you  for  the  Tudy  Sam- 
martini  article  in  your  Venice 
issue  [August].  I  contacted  this 
redoubtable  lady,  and  we 
spent  an  exciting  day  together! 
She  took  us  "inside,"  to  the 
bead  factory  where  she  was 
planning  a  bead  floor  for  an 
architecture  exhibit  ...  to  the 
studio  of  Luciano  Vistosi, 
who  creates  powerful  glass 
sculptures  fired  in  his  own 
giant  kiln  ...  to  a  fourteenth- 
century  Murano  church  which 
had  been  exquisitely  restored. 
Then  to  lunch  in  a  little,  hid- 
den-away  restaurant  where 
they  concocted  a  glorious  ar- 


ray of  seafood  for  "Signora 
Tudy"  and  friends. 

Tudy  knows  everyone.  We 
could  not  cross  any  piazza 
without  two  or  three  people 
coming  up  to  say  hello.  It  was 
lucky  that  we  had  worn  our 
trusty  Mephistos  and  Nikes — 
just  to  keep  up  with  this  mon- 
umental woman,  who  glides 
through  Venice  in  full  sail. 

Now  I  cannot  imagine  do- 
ing Venice  without  her.  So — 
three  big  cheers  for  Tudy  and 
"La  Serenissima" — a  truly 
awesome  combination. 

ABBY  AND  ROSALIE  DAVIDSON 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

How  Did  the 
Sale  Come  Out? 

The  Auctions  section  is  always 
about  upcoming  sales.  Why 
not  add  the  results  the  next 
month,  or  later?  What  price 
did  the  pictured  item  bring? 
Over  time  that  information  is 
more  useful  than  the  upcom- 


ing estimates.  I  often  read  the 
magazine  months  after  the 
date  of  publication  anyway. 

CHARLES  BOOKER 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Right  On 

I  have  never  enjoyed  an  issue 
of  Connoisseur  more  than  your 
December  issue,  from  the  let- 
ters on  cats  to  the  excellent 
My  Eye.  Usually  I  pass  on  my 
copy,  but  I  will  keep  this  one. 
GEORGENE  HANNON 
New  Bern,  North  Carolina 


Connoisseurship 

It  is  sad  indeed  if  the  photo- 
graph of  veilleuses  on  page  54 
of  the  August  Connoisseur  re- 
flects its  standards  of  connois- 
seurship in  the  decorative  arts. 
Not  one  piece  shown  is  wor- 
thy of  a  flea  market.  Most  are 
late-nineteenth-century;  some, 
twentieth-century  decorators' 
pieces;  and  at  least  two  are 
"married"  pieces  of  mixed 
date  and  so  fakes. 

HAROLD  NEWMAN 

New'  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Notes:  ///  "Hooked  on  Sainton" 
(December)  the  price  for  two 
pounds  of  Silas  Worth  Irish  sal- 
mon was  given  as  $35.  Now,  as 
the  dollar  sinks,  it  is  S50,  plus 
$17.50  for  shipment  by  UPS. 
Christopher  Cross's  salmon  comes 
only  in  2'h-  to  3-pound  sides. 

How  to  %et  a  Barbour  coat:  Call 
(800)  338-3474  for  a  catalog  and 
a  list  of  retailers.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire,'call  673-1313. 

s<*  Letters  to  the  Editor,  with 
the  writer's  name  and  address, 
should  be  sent  to  Letters  Editor, 
Connoisseur,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Letters 
may  be  edited  in  the  interest  of 
space  and  clarity. 
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Since  1735  there  has  never  been  a  quartz  Blancpain  watch. 

And  there  never  will  be. 


The  ultra-slim  watch 

Expressing  the  essential.  The  first  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  watchmaking 
is  portrayed  by  ideal  perfection  in  the  mechanical  watch.  The  discreetness  of 
the  dial  and  the  simplicity  of  its  lines  give  this  work  of  art  a  remarkable  balance 
and  a  refined  elegance. 

The  slimness  of  this  movement,  less  than  1.75  mm  in  height,  demands  fault- 
less workmanship  and  requires  all  the  talent  and  skills  of  the  master  watch- 
maker who  assembles  and  polishes  it.  In  gold  or  platinum,  several  hundred 
ultra-slim  watches,  individually  controlled,  numbered  and  signed,  leave 

Blancpain's  workshops  each  year. 

It> 

BlancpaiN 


Information  from  BLANCPAIN   SA 


•assus  -  Switzerland  -  Tel.  21-845  40  92  -  Fax  21  -845  41  88 
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.//  is  not  vani- 
ty: Yohji  Yamamoto's 
spring  collection  perfect- 
ly matches  the  new, 
humbler  mood  of  the 
nineties.  The  Japanese 
designer's  clothes  are 
feminine  and  romantic 
in  the  windswept,  fev- 
erish way  of  the  Bronte 
sisters'  heroines. 


amlet  inside 
out!  Two  decades  on, 
Tom  Stoppard's  first 
hit  play  is  the  first  mov- 
ie he  has  directed.  Ro- 
sencrantz  and  Guil- 
denstern  Are  Dead  is 
awhirl  with  fantasy — 
and ,  as  the  protagon- 
ists, the  sweet  Gary 
Oldman  (right)  and 
sour  Tint  Rotli  are 
splendid. 


T 


he  piano  pieces 
ofLeosJandcek  (1854- 
1928)  are  like  none 
other:  brief  yet  full, 
rich,  and  deep.  On  a 
new  compact  disc  from 
RCA  Victor  Red  Seal, 
his  protege  Rudolf  Fir- 
kusny  lends  them  the 
gleam  of  discovery  and 
the  glow  of  experience. 


he  food  in 
Hong  Kong  is  always 
great,  but  during  the 
food  festival  (March 
9—24)  it  is  supremely 
good.  The  best  chefs 
participate;  food  writers 
come  from  all  over. 
Special  treat:  a  trip  to 
the  New  Territories  to 
t    savor  fish.  Hong  Kong 
Tourist  Association; 
(212)  869-5008/9. 


his  book  takes 


you  on  a  marvelous 
train  trip,  through  space 
and  time,  and  offers 
much  to  despair  of, 
more  to  hope  for.  Red 
Express:  The 


Greatest  Rail  Journey 
from  the  Berlin  Wall 
to  the  Great  Wall  of 
China,  by  Michael 
Cordell;  photographs 
by  Peter  Solness  (Pren- 
tice Hall,  $29. 95). 
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xpan  is  an  island 
kingdom  best  seen  from 
the  sea.  From  May  5 
to  20  yon  can  explore  a 
hidden  world  ofmist- 
enshronded  forests,  vol- 
canic mountain  ranges, 
castles,  temples, 
shrines,  gardens,  and 
fishing  villages  from 
a  luxurious  new  cruise 
ship  chartered  by  the 
National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation ; 
(800)  367-6766. 


eresa  Stratas, 
once  the  Metropolitan 
Opera's  peppy  Peri- 
chole,  returns  as  the  im 
perious  Tosca  (March 
30;  April  4,  9,  13). 
Sure  to  be  electrifying. 
Book  and  pray;  (212) 
362-6000. 


stadt,  the  painter  who 
translated  his  grandiose 
perception  of  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness  into  a 
personal  fortune,  /<,;> 
been  definitely  out  for 
ages.  Now  he  is  back 
in,  in  a  majoi  exhibi- 
tion, "Albert  Bierstadt: 
.  \n  and  Enterprise, "  at 
the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
February  S-May  6; 
(718)638-5000, 


.is  mistress  s 

voice?  Carole  C.  Wil-  tapes  to  help  your  puss 

bourn,  a  well-known  put  up  with  civilization 

cat  ••brink,  has  prepared  and  its  discontents; 

a  soothing  series  of  (212)  595-8128. 
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March  15  through  April  20, 

10  AM-5  PM  Monday-Saturd 


C,vl//f&(//  sends  the  largest  ever  collection  of 
IMPERIAL  PORCELAIN  to  an  exclusive  showing  at 
our  Galleries  from  March  15,  1991. 

More  than  500  pieces  of  Russian  Imperial  Porcelain, 
the  largest  number  ever  displayed  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  be  featured  in  the  six-week  exhibition 
devoted  to  the  dining  services  of  the  Czars,  and  made 
possible  by  a  loan  from  the  State  Museum-Reserve  at 
Perrodvorets  (Peterhof),   Peter  the  Great's  country 


residence  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  outside  Leningrad. 

The  loan  will  include  porcelain  commissioned  for  the 
Imperial  Palaces  and  Yachts  of  Peterhof,  and  will  also 
feature  contemporary  views  and  interiors. 

In  celebration  of  the  140th  anniversary  of  our  founding 
in  Kiev  in  1851,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  the  public  a  rare 
glimpse  of  this  magnificent  and  unique  collection  that 
has  never  before  left  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  LA  VIEILLF  RUSSIE     781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  •  (212)  752-1727 
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Astaire's  Other  Talent 

red  Astairc  is 
remembered  as 
Hollywood's 
greatest  danc- 
ing actor.  His 
singing  is 
usually  men- 
tioned as  an  af- 
terthought, if  at  all.  Yet  his 
vocals  did  as  much  as  his 
dancing  and  his  line  readings 
to  project  that  sense  he  gave  of 
being  a  regular  fella  who 
dressed  up  in  white  tie,  top 
hat,  and  tails  because  that  was 
what  a  regular  fella  had  to  do 
to  win  the  girl  by  the  end  of 
the  picture. 

In  her  role  as  host  and  nar- 
rator of  "The  Fred  Astaire 
Songbook,"  an  episode  of 
PBS's  "Great  Performances" 
series,  Audrey  Hepburn 
quotes  Irving  Berlin  as  saying, 
"I  write  songs  with  Fred  in 
mind."  Berlin  was  not  the 
only  pantheon  songwriter 
who  did.  The  list  of  standards 
introduced  by  Astaire  on- 
screen is  staggering:  Berlin's 
"Cheek  to  Cheek"  and  "Let's 
Face  the  Music  and  Dance," 
Cole  Porter's  "Night  and 
Day,"  Harold  Arlen  and  John- 
ny Mercer's  "One  for  My 
Baby,"  Jerome  Kern  and 
Dorothy  Fields's  "A  Fine  Ro- 
mance," and  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin's  "Let's  Call  the 
Whole  Thing  Off." 

"They  were  written  for  my 
vocal  inabilities,"  Astaire  says. 
But  Hermes  Pan,  the  dance  di- 
rector for  most  of  Astaire's 
movies,  sums  up  what  song- 
writers loved  about  Astaire  by 
quoting  Berlin  again:  "He's 
not  a  great  voice,  but  his 
phrasing  is  perfect.  His  diction 
and  clarity  [have]  all  the  quali- 
ty of  somebody  wanting  a 
song  to  be  sung." 

"The  Astaire  Songbook" 
airs  this  month.  (Check  local 
listings.)  Local  affiliates  should 
consider  offering  two  CD 
packages  as  premiums:  Star- 
ring Fred  Astaire  (Columbia), 
drawn  mostly  from  his  mov- 
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Fred  Astaire  in  Silk 
Stockings  (1 957): 
our  greatest  dancing 
actor  and  a  delicious 
singer  too. 


In  choreographing  his  dame,  Merce  Cunningham  used  computer 
images,  like  this  one,  instead  oj  lire  dancers  onstage. 


ies;  and  The  Fred  Astaire  Story 
(Verve/Polygram),  from  a  re- 
laxed 1952  get-together  with 
the  pianist  Oscar  Peterson  and 
other  stars  ofjazz. 

And  yes,  Astaire  taps  here 
and  there  on  both  discs,  in 
case  you  were  wondering. 

— FRANCIS  DAMS 

Dance  Bytes 

Merce  Cunningham 
has  been  pushing  the 
boundaries  of  dance 
and  movement  tor  more  than 
fifty  years.  This  spring  the 
choreographer  will  surprise 
again  as  he  brings  the  first 
computer-generated  ballet  to 
City  Center.  The  program, 
called  "Compose,"  developed 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Calvert  and 
Thecla  Schiphorst  at  Simon 
Fraser  University,  produces 
3-D  graphic  representations  of 
eight  dancers  who  move  inde- 
pendently from  one  another 
anci  can  change  body  stance. 
Cunningham  uses  the 
"stance"  component  the  way 
he  once  used  his  own  body  to 
try  out  new  movements  and 
shapes.  "Time"  and  "space" 
components  allow  him  to  plot 
movement  and  control  time 
relationships.  A  printout  will 
be  used  to  teach  the  choreo- 
graphy to  the  Cunningham 
Dance  Company,  which  will 
premiere  the  work  in  March. 
Cunningham  has  always  used 
chance  operations  to  create  his 
choreography — throwing  the 
I-Ching.  tor  example,  to  de- 
termine sequence  and  phras- 
ing. With  "Compose"  there  is 
no  end  to  the  varieties  ot  ran- 
domness he  can  generate. 

Trumpet  of  the  Swan 

This  month,  when  the 
curtain  at  Washington's 
Kennedy  (  inter  goes 

up  on  England's  Royal  Ballet, 

the  audience  will  be  looking  at 
what  was  once  America's  fa- 
vorite ballet  company.  Many 
balletomanes  received  the  call 
upon  seeing  Margin  Fonteyn 
in  The  Sleeping  Beauty  during 
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The  1990  World  Champion  wishes 

Weaving  an  unprecedented  string  of  15  wins  in       ing — the  fastest  competition  the  automo 
17  races  from  1989  through  1990,  Mercedes-     world  could  muster. 


Benz  has  claimed  the  World  Sports  Prototype 


Credit  the  Mercedes  racing  team,  the  < 


Championship  for  a  second  consecutive  year.       ers  and  the  engineers  for  a  job  superbly  d 


Powering  the  victorious  duo  of  Cll  "Silver 
Arrows"  was  a  five-liter  V-8  that  blended 
seven  hundred  thundering  horsepower 
with  the  reliability  of  a 
Mercedes-Benz.  Out- 
racing — and   outlast- 


Then  credit  the  Mercedes-Benz  500  SL| 
donating  its  five-liter  V-8  to  the  cause.  Fill 
its  rugged  lightweight  hypereute: 

aluminum  bloclll 
its  free-breatH 
32-valve  cylir 


: 
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ank  the  car  that  made  it  all  possible. 


ad,  the  500SL's  V-8  provided  an  ideal  basis 
r  a  modern,  world-class  racing  powerplant. 

That  same  basic  V-8  design  is  still  potent 
it  considerably  tamer  in  500SL  form.  As 
acid  as  a  millpond.  All  but  inaudible  at 
)rmal  speeds.  Indeed,  it  is  an  engine  so 
oroughly  civilized  that  it  normally  goes  all 
it  unnoticed. 

So  perhaps  the  500 SL  V-8  should  return 
e  compliment  above.  And  thank  the  1990 


World  Champion  for  making  it  famous. 

For  more  information  on  Mercedes-Benz 
engineering  leadership,  call  1-800-468-4001 
any  time.  Or  visit  your  authorized  Mercedes- 
Benz  dealer. 


ENGINEERED  LIKE  NO  OTHER 
CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 
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the  Royals  American  tours  of 
the  fifties;  many  more  were 
converted  once  Rudolt  Nur- 
eyev  joined  her,  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies. 

Then  the  Royal  fell  into  a 
slump.  Fonteyn  retired.  So  did 
Frederick  Ashton,  the  compa- 
ny's great  classical  choreogra- 
pher. Meantime,  America's  at- 
tention had  turned  to  its  own 
great  classical  choreographer, 
George  Balanchine.  Now  both 
Ashton  and  Balanchine  are 
dead,  and  as  classical  ballet  lies 
waiting  for  the  kiss  that  will 
reawaken  her,  the  Royal  is 
making  a  bid  for  reentry. 

As  with  so  many  other  bal- 
let troupes,  that  bid  is  based 
partly  on  reconstruction.  The 
Royal's  Washington  season 
will  feature  a  valiant  attempt 
to  return  to  the  1895  St.  Pe- 
tersburg version  of  Swan 
Lake,  created  by  Marius  Petipa 
and  Lev  Ivanov  and  produced 
by  the  company  director,  An- 
thony Dowell.  Poring  over 
old  notation  scores,  picking 
the  brains  of  retired  ballerinas, 
the  Royal  has  restored  almost 
everything  it  could  from  that 
famous  production.  Now  as 
then,  the  Swan  Queen  will  ar- 
rive at  the  scene  ot  her  fated 
death  encircled  by  eight  little 
swans.  As  then,  also,  the  au- 
dience will  see  Ivanov's  great 
act  4  swan  dances,  so  twiddled 
with  and  diddled  with — when 
they  have  not  been  chucked 
out  altogether — by  later  Swan 
Lake  stagers. 

Strange  to  say,  in  a  produc- 
tion sworn  to  authenticity,  the 
designer,  Yolanda  Sonnabend, 
has  moved  the  setting  to  late- 
nineteenth-century  Russia. 
(The  original  was  set  in  me- 
dieval Germany.)  So,  Prince 
Siegfried  wears  his  military 
uniform,  and  the  Queen 
Mother  is  got  up  like  Queen 
Victoria.  But  if  that  Queen 
Mother  is  played,  as  she  usual- 
ly is,  by  Deanne  Bergsma,  one 
of  the  greatest  proponents  of 
English  ballet  mime,  and  if  the 
Swan  Queen  is  danced  by  one 
of  the  Royal's  good  young 
ballerinas — like  Darcey  Bus- 
sell  or  Viviana  Durante — it 
should  be  a  good  show. 

The  company  is  also  bring- 
ing its  new  The  Prime  of  the 
Pagodas,  a  bi;^,  "Beauty  and 
the  Beast"-type  story  ballet 
with  .1  score  by  Benjamin 
Britten  and  <  horeography  by 


The  Prince  of  the  Pagodas, 
a  ballet  by  Sir  Kenneth 
MacMillan,  seen 
here  with 
(lancers. 


Kenneth  MacMillan.  MacMil- 
lan is  apparently  looking  to 
occupy  that  classical  chair  va- 
cated by  Ashton  and  Balan- 
chine. This  is  one  of  those 
works  where  a  fairy  story  that 
was  once  a  real  story  now 
takes  place  in  the  heroine's 
mind — "as  if  from  her  sub- 
conscious," says  the  synopsis 
darkly.  The  third  program 
will  be  a  mixed  bill  including 
Ashton's  A  Month  in  the  Coun- 
try, though  what  this  muted, 
Turgenev-based  tragedy  will 
be  like  with  the  French  bad- 
girl  ballerina  Sylvie  Guillem  in 
the  lead  role  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine. Reports  from  London  say 
that  she  has  done  away  with 
half  the  heroine's  petticoats 
and  shortened  the  dress  so  that 
we  see  more  leg.  (The  Wash- 
ington season  will  run  March  12— 

24.)  — JOAN  ACOCELLA 

London  Theater  Notes 

No  one  knows  quite 
what  to  do  about 
Shakespeare.  For  thir- 
ty years  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company  presented,  broadly 
speaking,  all  the  plays  some- 
where between  well  and  bril- 
liantly. Now  it  has  retreated  to 
Stratford  to  hck  its  critical  and 


economic 
av  j  wounds,  and 

^^few'  I  ondon  in  left 

<M^i  ™  with  the  English 

^s.  Shakespeare 

Company  pair- 
ing The  Merchant 
of  Venice  with 
Volpone  (well, 
Ben  Jonson  is  the 
next  thing  to 
Shakespeare),  as 
plays  about  Ve- 
netian greed.  The 
company  is  en- 
terprising, ambi- 
tious, and  much 
admired ,  but  for 
me  it  is  not  quite 
the  real  thing. 
Approach  with 
caution.  The  Na- 
tional Theatre 
should  lead  the 
way  here,  but  it 
never  has.  To  be 
fair,  it  has  a  re- 
spectable Lear 
and  Richard  III 
on  tour  at  the 
moment,  whkh 
leaves  no  Shake- 
speare in  town 
since  some  tumbling  Chinese 
sang  an  odd  Macbeth  in  No- 
vember. That  leaves  room  for 
a  spot  of  European  culture — 
this  month  a  brilliant  produc- 
tion of  the  late  Friedrich 
Diirrenmatt's  The  Visit  and 
Kafka's  The  Trial,  from  Ste- 
ven Berkoff.  More  audience- 
friendly  is  Christopher  Hamp- 
ton's play  White  Chameleon , 
about  growing  up  in  Egypt  in 
the  fifties  and  his  friendship 
with  an  alcoholic  bigamist  and 
amateur  philosopher  named 
Ibrahim.  The  National's  hot- 
test ticket  of  the  moment  is 
the  whimsical  Wind  in  the  Wil- 
lows. A.  A.  Milne  dramatized 
it  in  1930  as  Toad  of  Toad  Hall, 
and  it  has  been  revived  almost 
every  year  recently.  Now  the 
superb  playwright  Alan  Ben- 
nett has  written  a  new  version 
and,  with  a  crack  cast,  scored 
a  hit.  Watch  for  a  possible 
move  to  Broadway. 

— MARK  AMORY 


The  Met  Presents  Haydn 

Of  all  musical  genres, 
the  string  quartet  is 
the  one  in  which  the 
greatest  musicians  search  out 
their  elective  affinities.  Thus 
Mo/art,  who  felt  scant  rever- 


ence for  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries, dedicated  six  of  his 
most  beautiful  essays  in  the 
form  to  the  elder  Franz  [oseph 
Haydn.  How  apt  it  is,  then, 
amid  the  festivities  of  the  cur- 
rent Mozart  Year,  to  celebrate 
the  single  composer  who  by 
mutual  recognition  stood  with 
him  on  equal  artistic  footing. 
This  is  what  a  remarkable  en- 
semble of  musicians  is  doing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  from  March  2  through 
10.  The  glittering  pianist  An- 
dras  Schiff,  the  fiery  Takacs 
Quartet,  the  alluring  mezzo- 
soprano  Cecilia  Bartoli,  and 
sundry  others  are  joining 
forces  for  six  concerts  explor- 
ing Haydn's  inexhaustible 
chamber  music  and  vocal  liter- 
ature. Glories  are  in  store. 
(Tickets:  212-570-3949.)— mx\. 

Guilty  Pleasures 

According  to  a  recent 
Gallup  poll,  the  ten 
most  popular  TV 
shows  of  all  time  are: 

1.  "Cosby" 

2.  Evening  news  programs 

3.  "MASH" 

4.  "60  Minutes" 

5.  "Cheers" 

6.  "I  Love  Lucy" 

7.  "Star  Trek" 

8.  "Dallas" 

9.  "Monday  Night  Foot- 
ball" 

10.   "Bonanza" 
And  just  to  see  whether  cur- 
rent viewing  has  changed  any, 
we  asked  Nielsen  for  data  on 
what  shows  get  taped  on 
VCR.  What  would  you  guess 
are  the  most-taped  shows? 
"The  Civil  War"?  "Jeopar- 
dy"? Wrong.  Seven  of  the  top 
ten  are  none  other  than  day- 
time soap  operas,  from  "All 
My  Children"  and  "The 
Young  and  the  Restless"  to 
"General  Hospital."  The  oth- 
ers are  movies  and  specials. 

In  the  meantime,  highbrow 
TV  viewers  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  Bernard  Pivot, 
who  was  recently  honored  by 
Connoisseur  for  his  talk  show 
"Apostrophes,"  which  came 
to  an  end  last  June,  has  re- 
turned to  the  air  with  a  new 
program,  "Bouillon  de  Cul- 
ture," this  spring.  The  sev- 
enty-minute live  broadcast 
will  explore  the  arts  as  well  as 
trends  in  cuisine,  fashion, 
and  current  events. 
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Garden  Visions 

It  has  taken  yc   rs,  but  the 
Americans  h:   e  finally 
beaten  the  Brush  at  two  of 
their  best  games:  fine  televi- 
sion and  excellent  garden 
design.  Creating  the  Romantic 
Garden,  the  best,  gardening 
videocassette  ever  produced 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
is  a  sixty-five-minute  video 
stroll  through  the  private  gar- 
den ot  Ryan  Gainey.  a  land- 
scape artist  prominent  in  At- 
lanta society  as  the  floral  de- 
signer of  galas  for  the  city's 
ballet  and  orchestra,  the  High 
Museum,  and  the  Atlanta  Bo- 
tanical Garden.  While  most 
gardening  videocassettes  are 
static  or  so  blurry  they  seem 
to  have  been  shot  through  a 
screen  door,  this  one  captures 
rustic  bowers,  formal  walks, 
and  diamond-shaped  vegeta- 
ble beds  in  fine  detail  as  the 
soft-spoken  Gainey  talks 
about  choices  in  art  and  design 
while  the  camera  zooms  in  on 
a  particular  leaf  or  flower. 
While  this  is  not  quite  a 
how-to  tape — there  are  some 
fancy  tricks  for  arrangements 
and  topiary — it  provides  plen- 
ty ot  inspiration.  Gainey 's  tal- 
ent shines  in  simple,  whimsi- 
cal ideas,  like  a  cedar  arbor 
that  creates  a  forced  perspec- 
tive because  its  posts  are  lower 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other. 
His  vision  of  the  "American 
cottage  garden"  is  romantic, 
yet  not  at  odds  with  busy. 
modern  life.  The  cassette  is 
available  through  Sports  Per- 
formance Corporation  for  S45: 
phone:  (800)  633-2252. 
ext.  44n«. 

Perhaps  the  best  British 
garden  videos  are  produced  by 
Nicholas  de  Rothschild. 
grandson  of  Lionel,  the  finan- 
cier and  plant  hybridist  who 
created  the  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron gardens  at  Exbury.  A 
Vision  of  Paradise  is  a  lovingly 
filmed  visit  to  Kmghtshayes 
Court,  in  Devon,  where  Lady 
Joyce  Heathcoat-Amory  has 
ombined  classic  perennial 


Above:  A  guapote 

caught  in  Lake  Arenal, 
Costa  Rica.  Right: 
Gear  from  Mulberry. 
For  a  man,  wool- 
cashmere  jacket, 
waistcoat,  silk  crav- 
at, and  so  forth;  for 
the  girl,  paisley 
brocade  skirt,  check 
waistcoat,  sheepskin 
jacket,  and  a  good 
deal  more.  Below: 
Ryan  Gainey  presents 
the  pleasures  of 
cottage  gardening  in 
Atlanta  on  a  videotape. 


borders  with  natural  plantings 
of  the  sort  the  queen  enjoys  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  This  half 
hour  also  answers  the  nagging 
question  of  what  to  do  with 
the  old  bowling  green,  just  the 
sort  of  thing  we  expect  from 
British  TV. 

I  'ision  is  available  through 
International  Historic  Films 
(800-726-1315)  for  $29.95,  as 
is  The  Glory  of  the  Garden,  an 
hour-long  documentary  on 
Exbury,  aired  on  PBS  some 
years  ago.  Mouth-watering 
vistas  of  enormous,  sherbet- 
hued  shrubs  are  served  up 
with  Rothschild  home  movies 
of  plant-collecting  expeditions 
to  the  Himalayas. 

— MIA  AMATO 

The  Best 
Fishing  on  Earth 

/fish  not  because  I  regard 
fishing  as  being  so  terribly 
important  but  because  I  sus- 
pect that  so  many  other  concerns 
of  men  are  equally  unimportant — 
and  not  nearly  so  much  fun.  " 

— ROBERT  TRAVtK 

Much  of  the  fun  in  fishing 
these  days  is  found  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  off  Costa  Rica, 
where  unimaginable  numbers 
of  large  sailfish  and  marlin 
cruise  the  surface  of  a  cobalt 
blue  sea. 

Tucked  away  in  a  secluded 
cove  facing  out  on  the  Gulf  of 
Fapagayo,  almost  lost  in  trop- 
ical vegetation,  Bahia  Pez  Vela 
is  a  six-bungalow  lodge  that 
has  been  described  as  "the 
Rolls-Royce  of  fishing 
camps."  Throughout  the  year 
a  small  coterie  of  fisherfolk 
from  around  the  world  jour- 
neys to  Bahia  Pez  Vela  to  join 
battle  with  the  majestic,  in- 
credibly powerful  marlin  and 
sailfish.  Most  are  light-tackle 
enthusiasts,  a  few  of  whom 
conic  armed  with  only  a  fine, 
wispy  fly  rod,  a  narrow-spool 
reel,  and  a  wild  assortment  of 
brightly  colored  feathers  tied 
and  tinseled  on  oversize 
hooks — saltwater  variants  ot 
the  artificial  fly.  Fly-fishing 
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ELIZABETH  THE 
QC'EEN  MOTHER 


BY    APPOINTMENT 

ANTIQUE     DEALER 

TO  THE  LATE 

QUEEN  MARY 


XIX  century  enamelled  gold  and 

diamond  brooch/pendant  and  earrings, 

the  brooch  engraved  with  the 

following:— 

"This  locket  and  a  pair  of  earrings  were 

made  from  a  box  presented  by  the 

Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  in  18 12 

to  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Byam  Martin 

for  the  Defence  of  Riga,  and  other 

services  in  the  Baltic." 


Shown  slightly  larger  than  actual  size,  diameter  of  brooch:  2  inches 
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j_     tor  billfish,  the  hottest  new 
,      sport  in  the  angling  world,  is 

practiced  fervently  at  Bahia 
*      Pez  Vela.  The  lodge  is  owned 
I      by  the  American  Mark  Tup- 
N     per  (of  Tupperware  fame), 
q     who  is  committed  to  the  cause 
of  marine  conservation.  At 
Bahia  Pez  Vela  all  fish  caught 
are  released  to  fight  another 
day. 

Fishing  for  an  unusual 
freshwater  species  called  gua- 
potc,  a  hard-fighting  fish  with 
a  large  bump  on  its  head  and  a 
tail  that  resembles  lacework 
and  glows  like  a  rainbow  (also 
good  to  eat),  provides  as  much 
fun  as  ocean  fishing  for  marlin 
and  sailfish,  if  only  because  of 
the  extraordinary  lodge  trom 
which  it  is  done. 

With  easy  access  to  the  lake 
below,  Arenal  Lodge  (with 
accommodation  for  twelve 
guests)  sits  on  a  hill  at  a  safe 
distance  from  Arenal  Volcano, 
a  small  but  perfect  replica  of 
Kilimanjaro,  which  explodes 
every  few  hours,  hurling  col- 
umns of  magma  (boulders  the 
size  of  trailer  trucks)  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  the  air  before 
the  ash  becomes  a  mushroom 
cloud  and  drifts  away.  At 
night,  trom  the  lodge's  veran- 
da, the  scene  becomes  even 
more  awesome:  a  fiery  red  in- 
terno  of  molten  rock  spewing 
into  the  darkness  high  above 
the  peak,  then  careening  down 
the  mountainside  like  flaming 
embers. 

Guests  are  guided  by  the 
owner-manager  Peter  Gorin- 
sky,  a  world-renowned  fly- 
fisherman,  naturalist,  gemolo- 
gist,  and  orchidologist.  He  can 
also  arrange  expeditions  to 
Rio  Frio,  a  nearby  jungle  riv- 
er, for  tarpon  fishing  and 
game  viewing. 

Arrangements  for  visits  to 
both  Bahia  Pez  Vela  and  Aren- 
al Lodge  can  be  made  through 
Mark  Tupper,  Apartado  7758- 
1000,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica, 
C.A.  (phone:  506-21-1586; 
fax:  506-21-3594).  The  three- 
day  all-inclusive  rate  at  Bahia 
Pez  Vela  for  two  people  is 
S3, 850,  with  S900  for  each 
extra  day. 

At  Arenal  Lodge,  the 
American-plan  rate  for  two  is 
$350  a  day,  including  lake 
fishing  for guapote;  S450  a  day, 
with  more-distant  river-fish- 
ing trips  for  tarpon.  To  make 
your  own  arrangements,  write 


Posada  Arenal,  P.O.  Box 
1139,  1250Escazu,  Costa 
Rica,  C.A.  (phone:  506-28- 
2588;  fax:  506-28-2798). 

Lacsa  Airlines  has  regular 
flights  to  San  Jose  from  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  New  Or- 
leans, and  Miami  (phone:  800- 
225-2272).     — evelyn  letfuss 

Rich  and  Romantic 

Started  in  1971  with  a 
twenty-first-birthday 
present  of  £500,  Roger 
Saul's  Mulberry  Company 
now  has  a  multimillion-pound 
turnover  and  forty-two  outlets 
worldwide.  The  original  busi- 
ness of  finely  crafted  leather 
bags  and  belts  soon  expanded 


and  reinforcements  where  a 
gun  would  rest  when  the 
wearer  is  shooting.  This 
quintessentially  English  look 
is  particularly  popular  abroad: 
80  percent  of  the  business  is 
export.  There  are  nine  shops 
in  Japan  alone,  where  en- 
tranced customers  fight  to  buy 
at  one  go  the  whole  look, 
from  gunmetal-tubed  tooth- 
paste to  narrow  tweed  jacket 
and  romantic  hat. 

Like  flowered  chintz  for  in- 
terior decoration,  the  classic 
country  look  has  become 
overfamiliar,  but  this  does  not 
cheapen  Mulberry,  which  has 
always  used  the  best  craftsmen 
and  fabrics.  Now  the  compa- 
ny's fabric  buyer,  Liz  Cox, 
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into  classically  tailored 
clothes,  and  twenty  years  later 
the  charmingly  cluttered 
shops,  decorated  Lauren  style 
with  Victorian  furniture,  cabin 
trunks,  and  faded  portraits, 
otfer  in  addition  picnic  bas- 
kets, golf  bags,  luggage,  well- 
made  shoes  and  boots,  and 
men's  toiletries,  including  a 
delicate  aftershave  in  a  hip 
flask.  Mulberry  harks  back  to 
the  leisure  and  luxury  of  the 
Edwardian  country  house. 

There  are  elegant  clothes  for 
men  and  women  in  linen  and 
washed  silk,  for  summer,  and 
tweed,  suede,  and  wool,  for 
winter.  The  horsey  influence 
is  felt  in  tweed  hacking  jackets 
and  leather  jodhpur  boots  for 
both  sexes  and,  for  women, 
jodhpurs  in  suede  and  velvet. 
Tweed  jackets  have  optional 
suede  elbow  patches,  and 
men's  tartan  Viyella  shirts 
have  washable  suede  collars 


with  an  assured  sense  of  style, 
has  brought  a  fresh  sense  of 
direction. 

The  fine  cashmere  and  silk- 
soft  goat  suede  are  made  in 
England  but  dyed  in  Italy,  in 
rich  reds,  greens,  and  browns, 
and  Scottish  tweed  is  woven 
to  complement  them.  Fringed 
wool  wraps,  soft  suede 
dirndls,  and  quilted  waistcoats 
blend  subtly  together.  There 
are,  too,  slinky  crepe  pleated 
skirts,  jewel-toned  velvet 
trousers,  and  huge  wool-and- 
silk  scarves,  with  flowers 
glowing  on  a  dark  back- 
ground. The  well-cut  cool  of 
the  country  house  has  been 
warmed  with  an  Oscar  de  la 
Renta— like  opulence  of  color 
and  fabric.  Like  the  Japanese, 
one  longs  to  take  the  lot. 

(Mulberry  House,  11-12  Gees 
Court,  St.  Christopher's  Place, 
London  W1M  5HQ;  071  493- 

2547.)  — MAUY  MCDOLK.AI  I 


Cracking  the 
Champagne  Code 

Champagne  labels  can 
puzzle  even  the  knowl- 
edgeable. The  Cham- 
pagne appellation  is  a  mono- 
lith. Well-known  subregions 
never  figure  on  labels,  nor  do 
village  names,  even  when  the 
villages  are  prized  for  their  su- 
perior exposure  and  fine  soil. 

Why?  Because  of  blending 
and  brand  identification. 
Nearly  all  champagne  is 
blended,  which  means  that 
village  and  subregional  identi- 
ties arc  effectively  lost.  In  ad- 
dition, Champagne  is  domi- 
nated by  a  few  dozen  large 
houses,  most  of  them  owned 
by  a  few  multinational  con- 
glomerates. They  invest 
heavily  in  brand-name  promo- 
tion (Moet,  Mumm,  Veuve 
Clicquot),  while  consumers 
forget  about  the  provenance  of 
their  grapes.  The  only  trace 
left  by  vineyard-specific  "rat- 
ing" is  the  grand  cru,  designat- 
ing champagne  made  exclu- 
sively from  top-rated  vine- 
yards, and  p rem ier  cru,  the 
next-best.  These  terms  mean 
that  the  producer  has  paid  top 
dollar  for  the  grapes.  Just  as 
interesting  is  a  two-letter  code 
printed  in  tiny  type,  usually  at 
the  bottom  of  the  label: 

N. M.  (negociant-manipulant) 
designates  snippers  who  pro- 
duce their  own  wines  and  buy 
their  own  grapes.  These  are 
the  famous  ones  as  well  as 
fine,  small  houses  like  Alfred 
Gratien  and  Billecart-Salmon. 

CM.  (cooperative-manipu- 
lani)  means  cooperatives  of 
growers.  Mailly-Champagne, 
which  makes  100  percent  grand 
cru  champagnes,  is  a  standout 
among  the  co-ops.  Jacquart  is 
a  co-op  brand  made  exclusive- 
ly from  the  grapes  of  grand  and 
premier  cru  vineyards. 

R.  M.  (recoltant-manipulant) 
refers  to  exceptional  grower- 
producers,  such  as  Pierre  Gi- 
monnet,  Guy  Larmandier, 
Jacques  Selosse,  and  Batiste 
Pertois.  The  village  name  used 
as  their  address  on  the  label 
frequently  designates  the 
provenance  of  their  grapes. 

M.A.  (marque  d'acheteur). 
Buyer's  own  brand.  Beware. 
This  is  how  a  lot  of  second- 
and  third-pressing  and  sur  latte 
wine  ends  up. 

— JOHN  WINTHROI'HAEGER 
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"For  the  price  of  a  Smallbone  kitchen, 
I  could  eat  at  the  best  restaurants  every  day  for  the  rest  of  my  life" 

Some  people's  perceptions  of  Smallbone  arc  somewhat  exaggerated. 

The  truth  is,  you  don't  have  to  pay  that  much  more  For  a  genuine 
SMAEEBONE  kitchen.  A  kitchen  that  can  be  individually  hand  made  to  suit  your 
own  personal  taste.  A  kitchen  with  an  unparalleled  range  of  accessories. 

And  when  you  also  consider  the  peace  of  mind  you'll  gel  when  dealing  with 
the  most  highly  respected  of  companies,  we  think  you'll  agree,  the  price  isn'l 
something  worth  making  a  meal  out  of. 


150  EAST  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY  10155.  TEL:  (212)  486  4530  •  CHEVY  CHASE  PLAZA,  5301  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  N.W.,  WASHINGTON  DC  20015.  TEL:  (202)  537  3565 
34  EAST  PUTNAM  AVENUE,  GREENWICH,  CT  06830.  TEL:  (203)  869  061!)  -315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLV1),  IA,  CA  90048.  TEL:  (213)  550  7299 


For  Free  Catalog  Please  Telephone  1  800  765  5266 
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ante.  The  first  roadster  wi 

When  it  comes  to  managing  the  power  of  its  \ 

horsepower  V8,  Allante  excels  where  others  cann 

Because  advanced  Traction  Control  harnesses  this  po^ 

minimizing  wheel  slip  during  acceleratior 

virtually  any  road  surface,  for  added  conti 


*St,^.,  vour  deafer  for  terms  of  this  limited  warranty. 


r  l<Mi CM  C'<»(>  All  Rishl-.  feacmd 
Al  I  ANN. 


Nobody  is  putting  quality  on  the  road 

like  Cadillac.  Winner  of  the  U.S.  Government's 

1990  Malcolm  Baldrige  Award. 


,  National 
,  Quality 
Award 
/1990 
Winner 


taction  Control  standard 

e  largest  luggage  capacity  of  any  roadster  accom- 
>dates  even  skis  ■  Year  round,  Allante  is  covered 
24-hour  Cadillac  Roadside  Service®  ■  And  it 
racked  by  the  unique  7-year/100,000-mile  Allanl 
surance  Plan*  ■ 


Please  call  1-800-333-4C AD  for 
product  literature  and  the  location 
of  your  nearest  Cadillac  dealer. 
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GALLERIES 


Paris,  the  Art 
Capital  Again? 

Ever  since  the  Pompidou 
Center  opened,  in  1977, 
Paris  has  had  ideas 
about  being  the  art  capital  of 
the  world  again.  The  contro- 
versial Musee  d'Orsay  and  the 
glorious  Picasso  Museum 
helped,  but  impressive  as  they 
are,  they  have  been  overshad- 
owed by  the  superbly  re- 
planned  Louvre,  which  now 
adds  the  grace  and  clarity  of  I. 
M.  Pei's  plan  to  one  of  the 
two  or  three  greatest  collec- 
tions of  art  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  city  will  host  four 
art  fairs  in  1991,  and  several 
lively  art  magazines  (including 
the  influential  English-lan- 
guage Art  International)  are 
based  in  Paris. 

Commercial  galleries  have 
not  only  sprung  up  in  new  ar- 
eas but  prospered.  They  are  as 
numerous  as  cafes  between  the 
Centre  Pompidou  and  the 
Musee  Picasso.  Farther  east, 
around  the  Bastille,  streets  of 
former  warehouses  and  work- 
shops now  display  the  work  of 
young  artists.  Some  of  the 
new  galleries  in  these  areas 
have  come  from  abroad;  Kars- 
ten  Greve  (Cologne)  and 
Thaddaeus  Ropac  (Salzburg) 
clearly  believe  in  Paris's 
future. 

To  get  a  feel  for  the  gallery 
scene,  the  visitor  should  try 
these.  The  Lelong  Gallery,  at 
13  Rue  de  Teheran,  has  a  clas- 
sical space  showing  a  range  of 
well-established  international 
artists,  from  Francis  Bacon  to 
Antoni  Tapies.  The  Galerie 
Adrien  Maeght  has  reopened 
recently  on  the  ground  floor 
of  a  beautiful  seventeenth-cen- 
tury town  house  (12  Rue  Saint 
Merri),  just  opposite  the 
Centre  Pompidou.  Close  by, 
at  23  Rue  du  Renard,  the  Gal- 
erie Bcaubourg  specializes  in 
French  "nouveaux  realistes" 
such  as  Cesar  and  Arman, 
while  the  Galerie  Yvon  Lam- 
bert, in  an  impressive  space  at 
108  Hue  Vieille  du  Temple,  is 


Inside  Pei's  pyramid  at  the  Louvre:  Paris  comes  back  strong. 
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An  album  leaf 
by  Bada  Shanren, 
the  Master 
of  the  Lotus 
|     Garden. 


Dining  superbly: 
the  Guriev 
service  preserved 
at  Peterhof, 
outside  Leningrad. 
See  it  now  in 
New  York. 


a  bastion  of  the  avant-garde. 
Of  the  galleries  around  the 
Bastille,  the  Antoine  Candau 
Gallery  (15-17  Rue  Keller)  is 
the  most  international,  special- 
izing in  young  American  art- 
ists. 

The  French  are  well  repre- 
sented, naturally,  from  Sou- 
lages  to  Cesar  and  Combas, 
but  though  Spaniards  like  Jose 
Maria  Sicilia  and  Miguel  Bar- 
celo  and  Americans  like  Jen- 
nifer Bartlett  and  James 
Brown  live  in  Paris,  it  is  not 
the  mecca  for  artists  it  was 
once.  Still,  the  attraction  has 
returned,  with  the  action  this 
time  on  the  Right  Bank. 

— MICHAEL  HENRY 

God  and  Man  at  Yale 

Do  not  miss  what  may 
well  be  the  most  im- 
portant show  on 
Oriental  art  this  year.  "Master 
of  the  Lotus  Garden:  The  Life 
and  Art  of  Bada  Shanren 
(1626-1705)"  will  be  on  public 
view  through  March  24  at  the 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut.  For 
many  years  this  disenchanted 
Buddhist  priest  expressed 
obliquely  his  outrage  at  the 
Qing  dynasty  through  callig- 
raphy, poetry,  and,  especially, 
painting.  Chinese  painters  of 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  have  looked  to  Bada 
as  a  source  of  inspiration  in 
expressing  their  outrage  at  to- 
talitarian regimes.  A  wonder- 
ful catalog  is  available  from 
Yale  University  Press. 

Dinner  with  the  Czar 

Let  us  imagine  what  it 
was  like  to  be  czar  of 
Russia.  We  accept,  of 
course,  nothing  but  the  finest 
of  everything.  When  we  dine 
we  eat  off  porcelain,  the  most 
beautiful  and  elaborate  ever 
made  in  the  Western  world. 
Each  plate  is  unique;  each, 
hand-painted.  The  table,  be- 
fore one  guest  is  seated  or 
one  dish  served,  glows  with 
magnificence. 
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automatic  cluonograph  GP  7000 

This  new  chronograph  has  a  mechanical,  selfwinding  movement.  Its  water-resistant  case  is  available  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  such  as  steel,  steel  and  yellow  or 
pink  metal  and  18  ct.  yellow  or  pink  gold.  The  dial  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  colours  and  shows  the  hours,  minutes,  seconds  and  date  -  plus  the  total  of  the  hours 
and  minutes  in  the  chronograph  mode.  The  bracelets  come  in  all  steel,  steel  and  yellow  or  pink  metal,  all  gold,  or  exclusive  handsewn  leather. 

Girard-Perregaux 

Manufacture  de  montres  d'exception 
depuis  1791 

<p 

Cellini,  Tourncau,  Wempe:  New  York.  Borsheim's:  Omaha.  Dorfman:  Boston.  Embassy:  Palm  Beach.  European  Jewellery:  Toronto. 
Albert  Govberg  &  Sons:  Philadelphia.  Hyde  Park  Jewelers:  Denver.  Princess  Ermine  Jewels:  Beverly  Hills. 

Further  information  from: 

Girard-Perregaux  (UK)     23  Grosvenor  Street     LONDON  W1X  9FE    Tel:  071  416  4160     Fax:  071  416  4161 
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Anybody  in  New  York  be- 
tween March  15  and  April  20 
can  stop  imagining  this  scene 
and  see  it.  The  Manhattan  gal- 
lery A  La  Vieille  Russie  is 
showing  more  than  five 
hundred  pieces  ot  Russian  im- 
perial porcelain  from  Peter  the 
Great's  fabled  summer  home. 
Petrodvorets  (Peterhof),  on 
the  Bay  of  Finland.  Nearly 
every  plate  was  made  by  the 
Russian  Imperial  Porcelain 
Factory  expressly  for  the  pal- 
ace or  one  of  the  nine  royal 
yachts.  The  show  promises  to 
be  eye-opening,  dazzling. 
and — excuse  the  overworked 
and  undervalued  word — awe- 
some. Admission:  S10. 

A  Legacy  of  Trouble 

What  happens  to  an 
artist's  work  after 
the  artist  dies? 
Sometimes  all  hell  breaks 
loose.  Witness  the  Rothko- 
estate  battle,  which  pitted 
heirs  against  executors.  Or 
take  the  convoluted  conditions 
of  Clyfford  Still's  will,  which 
has  lett  everybody  tied  in 
knots. 

Andy  Warhol  and  Keith 
Haring  had  enough  money 
and  vision  both  to  provide  for 
their  relatives  and  to  set  up 
foundations  to  handle  their 
work.  Others  try  to  leave 
everything  to  institutions.  The 
potter  George  Ohr  wanted  to 
give  his  entire  output  to  the 
Smithsonian.  But  the  museum 
refused  it.  and  thousands  of 
pots  ended  up  packed  away  in 
a  Biloxi.  Mississippi,  attic 
until  they — and  Ohr — were 
rediscovered,  sixty-five  years 
later. 

The  key  is  to  have  a  good 
dealer:  a  deceased  artist  with- 
out a  gallery  risks  protracted 
obscurity.  Even  then,  the  heirs 
must  be  ready  to  work  crea- 
tively with  the  gallery.  That  is 
harder  than  it  sounds.  If  an 
artist's  work  is  valuable,  heirs 
may  challenge  a  will  or  sell  at 
auction.  The  demands  of  the 
IRS  may  also  force  quick  sales. 

It  an  artist  has  not  been  a 
commercial  success,  his  execu- 
tors have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them.  The  New  York  law- 
yer Jerald  Ordover,  whose 
specialty  is  working  with  art- 
ists, is  acting  as  adviser  to  the 
estate  of  Robert  Watts.  The 
estate's  primary  goal  in  this 
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One  of  Peter  Hujar's  photographs. 


case  is  "to  get  the  work  better 
known,  not  just  to  sell  it." 
Step  one  was  a  brilliant  little 
retrospective  of  the  Fluxus  art- 
ist's work  last  December  at  the 
Castelli  Graphics  gallery.  Step 
two  was  a  good  catalog.  Oth- 
er steps  will  have  to  follow, 
reintroducing  Watts  to  the 
wider  world. 

Stephen  Koch,  executor  for 
the  estate  of  the  photographer 
Peter  Hujar,  says,  "My  job  is 
to  get  Peter  his  proper  place  in 
the  history  ot  photography." 
Koch  has  worked  for  three 
years,  cataloging  and  conserv- 
ing hundreds  of  Hujar's  pic- 
tures. He  also  was  instrumen- 
tal in  organizing  an  exhibition 
at  New  York  University's 
Grey  Gallery,  a  show  crucial 
in  getting  a  gallery  to  repre- 
sent the  estate.  James  Danzig- 
er,  who  has  a  photography 
gallery  in  SoHo,  now  handles 
Hujar's  photographs.  "In 
estates.  I  teel  I  have  an  extra 
obligation  to  maintain  or,  in 
this  case,  reevaluate  the  artist's 
reputation."  he  says.  The  first 
of  several  Hujar  shows  opened 
last  month. 

Such  partnerships  between 
dealer  and  executor  are  rare. 
More  often,  each  has  his  own 
agenda.  "Sometimes,"  says 
Lawrence  DiCarlo,  the  direc- 
tor of  New  York's  Fischbach 
Gallery,  "the  executors  pull 
the  estates  away  and  ruin  what 
the  gallery  has  built  tor  an  art- 
ist." Conversely,  heirs  may 


not  want  to  sell  remaining 
works.  Though  Fischbach  still 
represents  the  artist  Donald 
Evans,  nothing  in  the  esta'te  is 
tor  sale,  and  little  comes  up 
tor  resale.  "We  can't  really 
have  shows  it  we  have  no  pic- 
tures we  can  sell,"  DiCarlo 
says. 

A  gallery  should  also  try  to 
secure  a  museum  retrospective 
for  the  dead  artist's  work,  but 
the  task  is  often  arduous  and 
expensive.  Money  has  to  be 
tound  tor  storage,  conserva- 
tion, photography,  training. 
"The  best  stuff  often  has  to  be 
sold  first  to  oftset  those  ongo- 
ing expenses,"  notes  DiCarlo. 
"And  too  many  times  artists' 
estates  are  complicated  by 
fights  over  who  will  control 
what.  Then  the  lawyers  end 
up  governing,  and  of  course 
they  end  up  getting  all  the 
money."  — Alexandra 

ANDERSON-SPIVY 

Around  London 

London  is  up  to  its  hilt  in 
all  things  Japanese  tor 
the  Japan  Festival.  Five 
hundred  years  ot  Japanese 
sword  fittings  are  on  display 
March  21  to  April  4  at  Sarzi- 
Amade.  9  Cork  Street  Mews. 
The  sword  and  its  accoutre- 
ments [tosogu)  have  played  a 
crucial  role  in  the  history,  reli- 
gion, and  politics  ofjapan;  as 
decorative  objects  they  encap- 
sulate [apanese  lite,  customs. 


Handle  oft 
kozuka,  a 
ty  knife  stM 
the  sheath 
samurai  su 


and  legends,  from  the  earliest, 
fourteenth-century  samurai 
pieces  to  the  artifacts  of  the 
decadent  Meiji  period,  when 
(in  1873)  the  wearing  of  the 
sword  became  illegal.  Prices 
range  from  around  £500  to 
£31  i.OOO. 

Complementing  "Tosogu 
— Treasures  of  the  Samurai"  is 
an  exhibition  called  "Master- 
pieces of  Meiji  Metalwork."  at 
Barry  Davies  Oriental  Art,  1 
Davies  Street,  from  March  19 
to  28.  Forced  to  cease  making 
sword  fittings,  Japanese  crafts- 
men either  went  into  mass 
production  or  made  a  few 
items  in  precious  metals,  for 
wealthy  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean collectors.  Prices  range 
from  a  few  thousand  pounds 
to  several  hundred  thousand. 

In  Britain,  the  primary  (as 
opposed  to  the  auction-house) 
market  for  contemporary  art 
remains  strong.  "Wood, 
Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Steel"  (Febru- 
ary 26  to  March 
29,  at  the  Anthonv 
d'Offay  Gallery, 
20  Dering  Street) 
displays  the  work 
of  three  powerful 
contemporary 
sculptors,  two 
American  and  one 
British:  Carl 
Andre's  huge 
blocks  of  red  cedar 
wood  (his  pile  of 
bricks  were  a  cause 
celebre  at  the  Tate 
in  1976);  Ells- 
worth Kelly's 
minimalist  pol- 
ished bronze  and 
steel  sculpture;  and 
Richard  Long's 
works  in  Belgian 
stone. 

"Raymond 
Booth,  Painter  and 
Plantsman"  is 
showing  at  the 
Fine  Art  Societv  (March  4  to 
28  m  New  Bond  Street).  This 
eccentric  Englishman  has  a 
substantial  following  in  the 
United  States  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  botanical  and  natural- 
history  painter  alive.  Repre- 
senting eight  years  of  work, 
the  show  consists  of  life-size 
studies  of  specimens  grown  in 
his  garden,  rendered  in  sensa- 
tionally  rich  oils.  Prices  here 
go  from  £1,000  to  £16,500. 

— VANl.SSA  CI  EWES-SALMOr 
CONNOISSEUR 
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Reflections   of  grandeur 

To  send  a  gift  of  Grand  Marnier'  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-243-3787 
Product  of  France.  Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40°°  alc/vol  (80  proof)  C 1989  Carillon  Importers.  Ltd   Teaneck.  NJ 
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MUSEUMS 


Most  Hated  Man 

The  Toledo  Museum  of 
Art  has  just  acquired  a 
highly  prized  marble 
portrait — that  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Domitian.  Apparent- 
ly even  after  his  assassination, 
he  was  so  loathed  that  the 
Roman  Senate  ordered  all  his 
images  destroyed.  They  did  a 
good  job,  which  is  why  the 
Toledo  antiquities  curator 
Kurt  Luckner  is  so  happy — 
there  are  very  tew  Domitians 
around,  and  this  over-lite-size 
portrait  is  one  ot  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

I  asked  Luckner  where  it 
came  from:  "How  do  you 
know  your  Domitian  wasn't 
nicked  from  some  site  in  Italy 
or  Turkey  or  Greece  and 
smuggled  out?"  He  answered 
that  the  piece  was  on  the  Lon- 
don art  market  and  had  been 
in  a  private  collection  since 
early  in  this  century.  Luckner 
refused  to  name  either  the 
dealer  or  the  collector. 

Sensitive  to  the  growing 
fracas  about  antiquities,  the 
Toledo  took  the  precaution  ot 
vetting  its  Domitian  with 
eight  international  specialists 
on  Rome,  including  Carlos  Pi- 
con, formerly  ot  San  Antonio 
and  now  at  the  Met,  and  Cor- 
nelius Vermeule,  of  Boston. 
They  said  it  was  not  a  fake, 
which  is  nice,  because  it  could 
well  have  been  a  clever  recent 
work,  modeled  after  profiles 
on  Domitian's  coins.  Whether 
it  is  hot,  however,  is  the  mu- 
seum's problem. — T.H. 

Refurbishing  Fever 

The  current  rage  to  re- 
furbish museums  has 
hit  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Museum.  A  massive  renova- 
tion of  this  art  palace  of  the 
West  will  st.irt  in  January  1991 
and  be  completed  (one  hopes) 
in  the  fall  of  1992.  The  direc- 
tor, Millard  F.  Rogers,  Jr., 
wrote  to  the  prim  ipals  ot  the 
architecture  firm  ot  (.laser  As- 
so<  iates  in  1988: 

"I  he  renovation  plans  .  .  . 
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Model  of  the 
proposed  staircase 
for  the  Great  Hall 
ot  the  Cincinnati 

Art  Museum. 


A  recent  acquisition 
at  the  Toledo  Mu- 
seum of  Art:  a  portrait 
bust  of  the  emperor 
Domitian  (A.I).  51-96), 
who  ruled  from  SI  to 
96 — so  loathed  that  h 
was  almost  exp 
from  history. 


will  recapture  the  grandeur  of 
space  and  elegance  of  details 
that  the  building  once  pos- 
sessed." Information  on  the 
plans  and  models  released  by 
the  museum — especially  the 
design  of  a  deliciously  inviting 
new  grand  staircase  in  the 
Great  Hall — reveals  that  this 
work  will  certainly  take  its 
place  among  the  nation's  most 
beautiful  restoration  projects, 
something  that  Cincinnati  is 
also  known  for. 


Smugglers  Update 

After  we  revealed  in  I )e- 
cember  that  the  Ro- 
man torso  "Weary 
Herakles,"  on  view  through 
January  in  the  Leon  Levy  col- 
ection,  had  been  illegally 
snatched  from  a  dig  in  Turkey 
back  in  the  early  1980s,  every- 
one started  to  pass  the  buck. 
Mrs.  Levy  (Shelby  White)  in- 
sisted that  since  her  husband's 
foundation  had  given  half  the 
torso  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston,  it  was  Bos- 
ton's problem  to  deal  with  the 
angered  Turkish  authorities. 
The  lower  half  of  the  gran- 
diose sculpture  is  on  view  in 
the  Antalya  Museum,  where  a 
blown-up  photograph  of  the 
Levy-Boston  piece  has  been 
attached  to  the  wall  behind  the 
marble.  Boston  has  decided  to 
hunker  down,  insisting  that 
the  Turks  make  a  full  plaster 
cast  of  the  bottom. 

The  latest  word  is  that  the 
director  of  the  Antalya  Mu- 
seum has  in  fact  had  such  a 
cast  made  and  shipped  to 
the  Turkish  government's 
lawyers  m  New  York. 
From  there  it  can  be  taken 
wherever  the  Levy-Bostoi 
Herakles  happens  to  be  and 
tried  out  for  size.  Professor 
Abbasoglu,  the  archaeologist 
in  charge  of  the  dig  at  Perge, 
where  the  stolen  marble  was 
excavated,  is  100  percent  posi- 
tive the  fragments  belong  to- 
gether and  is  quite  eager 
to  see  the  torso  put  back  on 
its  own  two  legs. 

(   ONNOISSI  UK 


It  Only  Seems  Like  Yesterday 


They  had  names  like  Healey, 
MG,  Triumph  and  Jag.  They  smelled  of  engine  oil  and 
leather.  And  a  chosen  few  were  the  deep  green  of  the 
English  countryside.  If  these  memories  are  familiar,  this 
Miata  is  for  you.  Its  coat  of  British  Racing  Green  and 
tan  interior  evoke  the  best  of  the  classic  roadsters. 

Settle  into  the  cockpit  and  revel  in  the  scent  of 
leather.  Other  than  the  standard  CD  player  and  power 
accessories,  you'd  think  little  has  changed  since  1960. 
But  as  you  bring  the  eager  twin-cam  engine  to  life  and 
grab  the  wood  shift  knob,  you  find  that  everything's 
changed.  Everything  except  the  fun. 

Take  the  inside  line  through  a  curve,  and  the 
rigid  unibody  works  in  concert  with  four-wheel 
double-wishbone  suspension.  Handling  ^ 

has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  ^ 


30  years.  So  has  reliability.  The  Miata  may  well  be  the 
most  trouble-free  sports  car  you'll  ever  own.  Small 
wonder  that  with  such  virtues,  Road  &Track  recently 
named  it  "One  of  the  Ten  Best  Cars  in  the  World."4 

So  come  experience  the  old  magic  in  a  new  way. 
See  your  Mazda  Dealer  and  take  the  Miata  Special 
Edition  for  a  spin.  There  will  only  be  a  few.  And  a  car 
like  this  only  comes  along  every  now  and  then. 

36-MONTH/50,000-MILE  WARRANTY 
No-deductible,  "bumper-to-bumper"  protection.  See  your 
dealer  for  limited  warranty  details.  For  information  on 
any  new  Mazda  car  or  truck,  call  toll-free,  1-800-345-3799. 
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M  Meanwhile,  the  Brooklyn 

tj       Museum,  which  faces  the  em- 
o        barrassing  disclosure  that  a 

huge  Roman  sarcophagus  on 
^        loan  from  Damon  Mezzacappa 
U       (bought  from  his  Lazard 
M       Freres  colleague  Jonathan 
5        Kagan,  a  member  of  the  mu- 
seum's antiquities  council)  was 
also  smuggled  out  of  Turkey, 
is  stewing  over  the  problem 
and  what  to  do  about  it.  At 
present,  Turkish  archaeolo- 
gists are  gathering  up  the  evi- 
dence to  submit  to  Mezzacap- 
pa, thus  giving  him  good  rea- 
son to  remove  the  contested 
item  from  the  museum. 

Historical  Menu 

The  renowned  New- 
York  Historical  Soci- 
ety, in  Manhattan,  has 
forged  a  singular  culinary  al- 
liance with  a  trendy  down- 
town restaurant.  To  celebrate 
the  permanent  installation  de- 
voted to  Luman  Reed,  one  ot 
the  earliest  and  most  vocifer- 
ous supporters  of  the  Hudson 
River  school  painters,  the  so- 
ciety asked  the  chef  Waldy 


Malouf,  of  the  Hudson  River 
Club,  to  create  the  kind  ot 
menu  Reed  might  have  sa- 
vored. 

Here  it  is — untested;  it 
may  be  had  for  a  mere  $55: 
Period  Hors  d'Oeuvres; 
Roasted  Oysters  on  the  Half- 
Shell  with  Vermouth;  Oxtail 
Consomme;  Roasted  Pheasant 
with  Bread-and-Chestnut 
Pudding;  Venison  Cutlets 
with  Cranberries  in  a  Claret 
Sauce;  Assorted  New  York 
Farm  Cheeses  with  Fruit; 
Apple  Charlotte  with  Sherry 
Syllabub.  (Syllabub,  one  of 
the  oldest  English  desserts,  is  a 
frothy  milk  concoction 
drenched  with  sherry.)  Any- 
one ordering  the  dinner  gets  a 
postprandial  treat — a  free  pass 
to  the  exhibition. 

Recession  Hits  Museums 

Museums  are  suffering. 
Here  is  a  random  list 
of  museums  and  their 
deficits  for  the  fiscal  year  1989- 
90.  Next  year  will  be  worse. 
Newark 

Museum -$246,795 


Montreal  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts -$541,126 

Pierpont  Morgan 

Library -$601,665 

Metropolitan  Museum 

of  Art -$4,046,401 

Beauties  Revealed 

A  number  of  exceptional 
works  of  art  in  mu- 
seums across  America 
have  recently  come  out  ot 
conservation  and  are  again  on 
public  view  (a  few  for  the  first 
time  since  they  were  ac- 
quired). Here  is  a  list  of  these 
Cinderellas. 

*  At  the  National  Gallery,  in 
Washington,  D.C.:  A  stun- 
ning large  Benjamin  West  of 
1791,  acquired  in  1989  and  de- 
picting the  expulsion  of  Adam 
and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  is  being  shown  for  the 
first  time. 

*  At  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art:  Alexander 
Calder's  monumental  mo- 
bile— in  Calder's  signature* 
red,  blue,  and  yellow — which 
was  commissioned  for  the 


opening  of  the  building  in 
1965  and  has  been  out  of  sight 
for  some  six  years,  will  be  the 
centerpiece  hanging  over  a 
pool  in  the  contemporary- 
sculpture  garden.  Not  only 
has  the  work  been  repainted 
(one  hopes  from  the  original 
paint  supplies),  but  the  bear- 
ings have  been  reengineered  so 
that  the  piece  will  scurry 
around  in  the  breezes  just  the 
way  Sandy  wanted  it  to  do. 

*  At  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago: Last  June  Brancusi's 
Golden  Bird  was  acquired,  and 
since  then  delicate  restoration 
work  has  been  in  progress. 
This  is  "subtle  work,"  a  mu- 
seum spokesman  says;  it  is  a 
case  where  no  one  will  cry 
out,  "Wow,  what  a  differ- 
ence!," for  the  Brancusi  had 
been  overly  polished.  Its  origi- 
nal, gentle  shine  has  been  re- 
created by  a  minimizing  of  the 
scratch  marks  made  by  pre- 
vious scourings. 

*  At  San  Francisco's  Legion  of 
Honor:  Recently  cleaned  and 
reinstalled  is  one  of  the  land- 


marks  of  the  old- 
master  collections, 
Peter  Paul  Rubens's 
Tribute  Money,  out  of 
sight  for  nearly 
two  years.  The  paint- 
ing, which  dates  to 
1612,  "dazzles,"  ac- 
cording to  museum 
sources. 

*  At  the  New  Or- 
leans Museum  of  Art: 
Years  ago  the  Kress 
family  gave  an  inter- 
esting but  somewhat 
drab  portrait  of  Pope 
Clement  XIII  by  An- 
ton Raphael  Mengs 
(1728-79).  Once  it 
was  in  conservation  it 
became  apparent  that 
the  pontiffs  scarlet 
costume  had  been 
overpainted  with  a 
duller  red.  The  direc- 
tor, E.  John  Bullard, 
exclaims  ecstatically, 
"Since  the  original 
red  came  to  light,  the 
picture  has  been  com- 
pletely transformed! 
It's  marvelous!"  □ 


Cleaned  and  rehung  at  San  Francisco's  Legion  of  Honor:  Rubens's  The  Tribute  Moncv  (ca.  1612). 


There's  only  one  place  where 

the  setting  is  in  such  complete 

harmony  with  the  music. 

It's  at  the  renowned  Savonlinna  Opera  Festival  in  Finland.  The  stage  is  the  courtyard  of  a  medieval  castle,  ami 
the  backdrop  is  the  famous  Lake  District,  glittering  with  over  1X8,000  lakes  and  vast  stretches  of  pristine  pine 
forests.  What  better  place  to  experience  the  soaring  genius  of  such  composers  as  Mo/art,  Verdi,  and  I  Dvorak, 
With  hundreds  of  music  festivals  throughout  the  year,  Scandinavia  is  a  paradise  for  music  lovers.  There's 
always  something  for  everyone.  An  intimate  chamber  music  recital  in  a  castle  in  Copenhagen.  An  inspiring  organ 
recital  in  a  baroque  church  in  Stockholm.  A  soaring  symphony  in  a  modern  concert  hall  in  Oslo.  And  the  hottest 
jazz  under  the  midnight  sun  in  Reykjavik. 

And  all  music  festivals  attract  the  finest  artists  from  all  over  the  wot  Id. 

When  you  attend  these  festivals,  you'll  find  that  the  friendly,  English-speaking  Scandinav  ians  not  only  share 
your  language,  but  also  something  much  more  precious — your  passion  for  the  sounds  of  beautiful  music. 
There's  only  one  place  like  it.  Scandinavia. 

Oall  1  -800-SCANFUN,  department  99,  or  send  in  the  coupon  to  receive  a  Scandinavian  Discovery  kit  to  find 
our  more  about  Denmark,  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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Korean  screens  $+■  Creamw are  goats  &+  Baseball  cards 


Auction  bashing  has  be- 
come a  smart  sport 
these  days,  particularly 
among  journalists,  who  seem 
proud  of  having  "discovered" 
that  auction  houses  have 
turned  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  art  and  antiques 
into  a — business*.  When  the 
market  is  in  an  expansionary 
phase  it  is  because,  after  all,  it 
is  art  we  are  talking  about; 
when  it  is  in  a  consolidating 
phase,  as  it  is  at  present,  all  we 
hear  about  are  the  big,  bad 
auctioneer-businessmen 
whose  greed  and  shoddy  prac- 
tices are  at  the  root  of  the 
trouble.  Such  viewpoints  gen- 
erally reveal  little  more  than 
that  those  who  hold  them 
know  little  about  business  and 
even  less  about  art  and  the 
motives  for  acquiring  it.  Jour- 
nalists writing  at  weekly  or 
monthly  intervals  tend  to 
make  much  of  whatever  hap- 
pens in  that  span  of  time.  In 
long-term  markets  like  those 
of  art  and  antiques,  however, 
such  short-term  thinking  often 
leads'to  silly  conclusions. 
One  field  so  far  immune  to 
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the  rapid  rever- 
sals experienced 
in  many  areas  of 
the  market  is 
Oriental  works 
of  art.  A  number 
of  quite  different 
sales  are  sched- 
uled this  month, 
putting  this  ob- 
servation to  the 
test.  On  the  8th, 
Bonhams  (Lon- 
don) holds  a  sale 
devoted  to  fine 
Satsuma  pottery. 
This  highly 
(overly?)  deco- 
rated ware — or  at 
least  the  late- 
nineteenth-cen- 
tury export  version — is  seen 
on  the  market  regularly 
enough  for  prices  to  have  re- 
mained reasonable. 

The  Christie's/Swire  collab- 
oration, in  Hong  Kong,  will 
present  a  spectacular  three-day 
marathon  from  the  8th,  fea- 
turing fine  Chinese  ceramics, 
jade,  and  jade  carving.  The 
material  is  of  extraordinary 
quality,  particularly  in  the  ce- 
ramics. The  famille  rose  vase 
pictured  here  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  pieces  in 
which  the  fusion  of 


Settle-cum- 
bookcase  of  wal- 
nut with  em- 
bossed leather 
seat.  School  of 
Nancy.  Esti- 
mate: £10.000- 
£15,000.  Right: 
Famille  rose 
vase:  HK  $2.5- 
$3.5  million. 


wagner,  Pittsburg 


Honus  Wagner  cigarette 
card:  $125,000-$! 50, 000 


form  and  embel- 
lishment justifies 
theHK$2.5to 
$3.5  million 
(about  $320,000 
to  $450,000)  and 
up  estimates. 

On  March  21, 
San  Francisco's 
Butterfield  & 
Butterfield  pre- 
sents two  ses- 
sions of  fine 
Oriental  works 
of  art.  The  mate- 
rial is  varied  and 
the  estimates  are 
reasonable,  in  the 
four-  to  five-fig- 
ure range.  There 
are  a  number  of 
small  but  splendid  contribu- 
tions from  distinguished  Bay 
Area  Chinese  and  Japanese 
collections  in  such  fields  as 
snuff  bottles,  Peking  glass, 
jade  carvings,  calligraphy, 
inro,  lacquer  ware,  and  wood- 
block prints. 

In  New  York  on  the  26th, 
Christie's  is  offering  some  500 
lots  of  very  high-quality  Japa- 
nese and  Korean  works  of  art, 
including  a  large  number  of 
classic  wood-block  prints,  as 
well  as  some  300  lots  consti- 
tuting the  fourth  installment 
in  the  dispersal  of  the  Bushnell 
netsuke  collection.  The  real 
magnet  should  be  the  handful 
of  exquisite  Korean  pieces, 
though  there  is  precious  little 
opportunity  for  bargain  hunt- 
ers in  this  field.  The  top  lot 
will  almost  certainly  be  a  re- 
markably fine  pair  of  smallish 
seventeenth-century  gold-leaf 
Korean  screens  depicting  dog- 
baiting,  an  entertainment  in 
which  heavily  armed  mounted 
"warriors"  rode  down  and 
slaughtered  dogs  in  an  en- 
closed stadium,  to  the  delight 
of  the  assembled  court.  How- 
ever distasteful,  the  scenes  are 
rendered  in  delicious  detail 
and  with  consummate  craft. 

Next  day  in  New  York, 
Sotheby's  presents  Indian  and 
Southeast  Asian  art,  a  field  in 
which  prices  have  been  weak 
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lately.  The  excellence  of  this 
material  may  help  it  buck  the 
trend.  One  highlight  will  be 
125  Indian  miniatures  being 
sold  separately  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  New  York  so- 
ciety figure  Carter  Burden. 
Amassed  during  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  they  present  an 
instructive  cross  section  of 
various  Pahari  and  Rajasthani 
influences.  In  addition  to  bril- 
liant individual  leaves,  there 
are  also  sets  of  important 
images  from  a  number  of  ma- 
jor albums. 

On  the  6th,  Phillips  will 
hold  a  lovely  sale  of  good  Eu- 
ropean ceramics  and  glass, 
mostly  eigh- 
teenth- and  nine- 
teenth-century. 
Among  the  rarities 
are  a  six- 
teenth-century 
Venetian 
glass  footed 
bowl  with 
latticino  de- 
coration (es- 
timate: 
£3,000- 
£4,000),  a  1756 
Worcester  fa- 
mille rose  wine  funnel 
(17,000- £9, 000), and  a  1770  pair 
of  Leeds  creamware  goat 
figures  with  cornucopia  vases 
(£3,500-£4,500).  Late-nine- 
teenth- to  early-twentieth- 
century  ceramics  and  glass 
will  appear  at  Phillips  on  the 
12th  in  an  outstanding  sale  of 
British,  Continental,  and 
American  decorative  arts  of 
the  last  two  centuries,  along 
with  a  number  of  pieces  of  im- 
portant period  furniture — 
e.g.,  a  pair  of  oak  and  leather 
armchairs  from  the  C.  R.  Ash 
bee  Guild  of  Handicraft 
(£12,000-£16,000). 

On  the  6th,  at  Christie's 
New  York,  a  sale  of  French 
and  Continental  furniture  and 
works  of  art  should  fare  well 
since  many  professional 
buyers  anticipate  an  explosioi 
in  the  prices  for  French  an- 
tiques following  the  expected 
removal  of  remaining  barrier 
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to  their  free  exchange  and 
movement  on  the  Continent 
after  1992.  (This  is  debatable.) 
Moreover,  non-French  Euro- 
pean furniture  has  become  de- 
sirable as  price-conscious  col- 
lectors and  decorators  realize 
that  pieces  from  southern  Ger- 
many, the  Low  Countries, 
northern  Italy,  Austria,  and  so 
on  were  made  by  supremely 
skilled  craftsmen,  often  with 
charming  idiosyncratic 
touches.  Christie's  has  a  good 
selection  of  handsome  eigh- 
teenth- and  nineteenth-century 
rococo,  neoclassical,  and  Bied- 
ermeier  pieces,  one  of  which, 
a  marvelously  overdone  or- 
molu-mounted secretaire  a  abat- 
tant  that  plays  music  when  the 
desk  is  opened,  may  go  for 
$140,000  to  $180,000. 

A  quick  roundup  of  other 
sales:  On  the  14th,  Swann 
Galleries,  in  New  York,  offers 
some  300  lots  of  autographs  of 
authors,  composers,  presi- 
dents, and  royalty,  including 
an  apparently  unrecorded 
George  Washington  signature 
document  from  1769 
($25,000-535,000).  The  fol- 
lowing day,  Sotheby's  Lon- 
don presents  a  solid  selection 
of  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  sculpture.  This  field 
has  exploded  in  the  last  few 
years  as  animalier  bronzes, 
portrait  busts,  and  figural 
groups  dragged  out  of  the  attic 
have  brought  four-,  five-, 
even  six-figure  sums.  In  a  time 
of  tight  money  and  economic 
uncertainty,  this  boom  may 
prove  to  be  a  mere  balloon 
about  to  burst. 

On  the  22nd  and  23rd,  So- 
theby's New  York  holds  a  sale 
of  over  800  lots  of  important 
baseball  cards  and  sports 
memorabilia  dating  from  1869 
to  the  1980s.  This  stuff  is  not 
cheap:  Mickey  Mantle,  Ty 
Cobb,  Lou  Gehrig,  and  Babe 
Ruth  cards  may  fetch  four- 
and  five-figure  sums,  with  a 
$125, 000-$  150,000  estimate 
for  an  extremely  rare  Honus 
Wagner  T-206  cigarette  card, 
circa  1910.  In  those  days 
players  were  not  paid  for  such 
use  (in  Wagner's  case,  appar- 
ently not  even  consulted). 
Since  he  objected  to  smoking 
and  this  unauthorized  use  ot 
his  name,  the  card  was  with- 
drawn and  few  ever  circu- 
lated. Still,  $125,000  to 
$150,000!?       —JAMES  R.  LYONS 


FOR  A  VERY  DISCREET 
AND  UNCOMPROMISING  VIEW 
ON  IMPRESSIONIST  AND 
MODERN  MASTERWORKS. 
CALL  DAVID  RAMUS  FINE  ART 
AT  212  980  0015. 
BECAUSE  NOW  MORE  THAN 
EVER.  ACQUIRING  TRULY 
EXCEPTIONAL  ART  TAKES 
THE  EYE  OF  AN  EXPERT. 


DAVID  RAMUS 


PRIVATE    EYE 


PHOTOGRAPHY  BV  MAT  THE  W  ROLSTON 


Settle  For  More. 

llv  promise  is  simple,  ["he  best.  And  nothing  less 

Here  you'll  find  guest  rooms  sheathed  in  Italian  marble,  Berber  carpet  and  rattan 

Four  uncompromising  restaurants.  More  than  an  acred  tiered  pools  and  waterfalls 

Spectacular  golf  and  tennis  amidst  130  acres  oi  desert,  garden  and  mountain. 

And  of  course,  nightly  turndown  service, 


THE  PHOENICIAN 

Reservation  Office  800-888-8234*  602-941-8200  •  FAX:  602-947  4311 
6000East<  amelback Road •Scottsdale, Arizona 85251 

A  mombof  ot 

cIhtfqeadw(t Hotels  of th<<WoHd*  800-223-6800 
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Militant  with  a  camera 


By     V  i  c  k  i     Goldberg 


With  his  Dantean  images  from  the  Serra  Pelada  mine,  the  Brazilian  Klondike,  Salgado  broke  through  to  the  American  mass  audience. 


Once,  in  Ecuador,  Se- 
bastiao  Salgado  was 
mistaken  for  a  mes- 
senger from  the  gods.  In  a 
small  village,  a  man  whose 
moral  force  had  impressed 
him  deeply  asked  Salgado  to 
report  in  heaven  the  good 
deeds  he  had  done  on  earth — 
he  was  convinced  that  Salgado 
had  been  sent  to  photograph 
and  describe  his  village  for  the 
divinities.  More  likely  Salgado 
was  there  on  behalf  of  the 
Times  of  London  or  Pans 
Match,  meaning  to  awaken  a 
mass  audience  to  the  poverty, 
dignity,  and  mystery  of  his 
beloved  Latin  America.  It 
must  have  been  gratifying, 
though,  for  a  concerned  pho- 
tojournalist  to  imagine  the 


gods  poring  over  his  prints  for 
information  on  the  moral  state 
of  humankind. 

At  times  Salgado  has  been  a 
self-assigned  emissary  from 
the  Third  World,  reporting 
the  suffering  and  endurance  of 
people  who  have  little  say 
over  their  own  fate,  in  hopes 
that  people  in  richer  lands  will 
understand  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  problems  that 
may  at  first  seem  distant.  His 
themes  arc  large,  from  famine 
in  the  Sahel  and  the  close  com- 
panionship of  life  and  death  in 
Latin  America  to  the  threat- 
ened global  extinction  of  man- 
ual labor.  I  lis  pictures  are 
charged  with  an  uncommon 
blend  of  theatrical  light  and 
monumental  stillness,  of  clas- 


sical grace  and  a  highly  con- 
temporary taste  for  disjunc- 
tions. Peter  Howe,  director  of 
photography  at  Life  magazine, 
says,  "I  don't  think  there's  any 
doubt  that  he's  one  of  the  best 
photojournalists  alive  today." 
A  show  of  his  work  opens 
shortly  at  the  International 
Center  of  Photography,  in 
New  York;  the  accompanying 
book,  An  Uncertain  Grace 
(Aperture),  is  out  already. 

Salgado  began  his  career  as 
a  photographer  in  1973,  com- 
ing back  from  the  Sahel  with 
images  of  people  balanced  on 
legs  as  thin  as  anklebones, 
waiting  in  silence  and  fear  and 
dignity  for  food  or  death.  Eu- 
ropean magazines  immediate- 
ly published  his  pictures.  A 


decade  later,  Salgado  went 
back  several  times  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  French  relief 
group  Medecins  Sans  Fron- 
tiercs.  When  Sahel:  L' Homme 
en  Dctrcsse  was  published  in 
France,  in  1986,  an  exhibition 
toured  forty-five  sites  and 
then  went  to  several  other 
countries.  (He  covered  his 
costs  out  of  his  own  pocket 
and  donated  his  entire  income: 
from  the  book  to  the  cause.) 

For  years  these  pictures 
were  judged  too  difficult  for 
Americans.  Yet  Salgado  did 
find  a  mass  audience  when  tin 
New  York  Times  Magazine 
published  his  picture  essay  on 
the  Serra  Pelada  mine,  in  the 
north  of  Brazil,  in  1987.  Four 
hundred  thousand  people  had 
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flooded  into  the  Amazon  for- 
ests in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
to  scrabble  for  gold,  disman- 
tling the  mountain  rock  by 
rock  with  their  hands  until  it 
was  reduced  to  a  gaping  hole 
six  hundred  feet  deep  and  a 
half  mile  wide.  Salgado  took 
Dantean  images  of  hundreds 
of  men  strung  like  beads  along 
ladders  on  a  distant  wall,  la- 
boring like  Sisyphus  up  the 
muddy  slopes  of  the  open  pit. 
Close  up,  his  penchant  for  sur- 
prising angles  and  telling  in- 
clusions produced  fractured 
spaces  where  hands  or  arms 
abruptly  crossed  the  frame, 
and  complex  patterns  that  read 
as  anonymous,  almost  inhu- 
man metaphors  for  backbreak- 
ing  labor.  No  one  who  saw 
them  has  forgotten,  and  now 
that  the  photographer  himself 
has  become  a  minor  luminary, 
his  pictures  are  at  last  being 
seen  widely. 

Some  have  a  sense  of  time- 
less grandeur,  as  if  the  people 
represented  humanity  itself, 
still  upright  in  the  grip  of  suf- 
fering. Men,  women,  children 
retain  as  much  self-respect  as 
hunger  and  tatters  permit; 
their  grave  self-containment  at 
the  edge  of  desperation 
amounts  to  a  moral  triumph. 
A  woman  holding  the  hands 
of  two  naked  children  with 
swollen  bellies  strides  through 
the  huge,  blank  sands,  her 
dress  blown  out  behind  her  in 
a  great  baroque  flourish.  Else- 
where, a  naked,  skeletal  boy 
with  a  walking  staff  stands 
alone  with  his  shadow  in  the 
desert.  Behind  him,  a  dead 
tree,  one  of  its  branches  bro- 
ken, rises  like  a  metaphor. 

Salgado  compares  his  ap- 
proach to  Henri  Carder-Bres- 
son's, uniting  the  decisive  mo- 
ment and  the  forms  that  most 
perfectly  express  it.  He  is  at 
least  as  partial  as  Cartier-Bres- 
son  was  to  odd  incidents  and 
unexpected  gestures,  like  the 
sight  of  children's  faces  peek- 
ing through  the  floorboards 
beneath  a  soldier's  boots,  or 
the  disembodied  arm  and 
smiling  head  of  a  worker 
emerging  from  a  porthole  for 
some  air.  But  Salgado  is  a 
more  socially  committed  pho- 
tographer than  Cartier-Bres- 
son,  and  he  takes  more  aes- 
thetic risks. 

Born  in  Brazil  in  1944,  the 
only  boy  of  eight  children 


whose  parents  owned  a  large- 
cattle  farm,  he  grew  up  in  a 
small  town  that  had  neither 
telephones  nor  television.  He 
studied  economics  and  was  ac- 
tive in  left-wing  student  poli- 
tics; then,  in  1969,  when  a 
number  of  his  friends  were  ar- 
rested, he  fled  with  his  wife  to 
Paris.  Two  years  later  he- 
earned  a  doctorate  in  agricul- 
tural economics  from  the  Sor- 
bonne.  He  had  been  so  de- 
lighted with  his  first  camera, 
in  1970,  that  within  three- 
months  he  had  built  a  dark- 
room and  considered  becom- 
ing a  professional  photogra- 
pher. But  economics  seemed 
more  serious,  so  he  went  to 
work  for  the  International 
Coffee  Organization  in  1971  — 
and  never  took  a 
course  in  photogra- 
phy. During  long 
trips  to  Africa  for  the 
ICO,  his  pictures  be- 
gan to  give  him  more- 
pleasure  than  his  eco- 
nomic reports,  and 
against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  he  quit  his 
job.  "I  came  back  to 
Paris  and  said,  'From 
today  I  am  a  pho- 
tographer." 

Salgado  calls  his  vi- 
sion a  Third  World 
vision  and  his  pho- 
tography militant, 
though  he  adds,  "I'm 
not  a  leftist  militant 
radical  anymore.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  human  solu- 
tion. .  .  .  We  photo- 
graph with  our  ideol- 
ogy, and  my  work  is 
my  life,  my  way  of  [I 

life."  He  began  pho- 
tographing in  Ethiopia  be- 
cause he  was  so  stunned  by  the 
world's  contradictions:  Amer- 
ica and  Russia  were  putting 
rockets  into  orbit,  such  ex- 
travagant sums  were  being 
spent  in  so  many  places,  and 
these  people  were  dying  for 
want  of  a  square  meal.  "I'm 
not  a  Jesuit  or  a  priest,"  he- 
says.  "I  like  to  eat;  I  have  a 
nice  house  and  a  car.    That's  no 
problem.  I  hope  all  people  can 
have  that  someday." 

Still,  he  felt  that  he  had  to 
do  something,  "not  to  give  a 
bad  conscience,  but  ...  to 
show  people  of  the  world  that 
the  solution  must  he  a  joint 
solution.  .  .  .  If  you  give  up 
smoking  in  the  United  States, 


a  lot  ot  people  in  Cuba,  Brazil, 

Africa  who  produce  tobacco 
will  die  ot  hunger.  You  can 
stop  smoking,  but  you  must 
have  another  solution."    I  I 
has  not  yet  proposed  one.) 
The  ex-economist  says  that  it 
the  rich  countries  do  not  come 
up  with  an  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  Third  World. 
in  a  few  years  the  industrial 
nations  will  no  longer  have- 
raw  materials.  He  is  passion- 
ately convinced  that  humanity 
is  a  collective  being  and  that 
no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  the 
condition  of  any  part  of  what 
is  "one  whole  huge  thing." 
Cornell  Capa,  director  ot  the 
International  Center  of  Pho- 
tography, says  that  Salgado  is 
"a  serious  contender  for  a 


hat  Salgado  saw  in  Mali,  1985. 

new,  different  kind  of  Lewis 
Hine — a  social  worker  with  an 
eye.  ...  He  is  modest  enough 
to  know  that  nothing  is  more 
magnificent  to  focus  on  than 
the  joy  and  struggle  ot  the  hu- 
man race,  the  urge  and  will  to 
overcome." 

Living  as  he  does,  moving 
through  deserts  and  jungles 
tor  months  at  a  tune,  has  not 
always  been  easy  tor  his  elosc- 
knit  family.  (A  common 
problem  ot  the  profession:  an- 
other photographer  once 
wired  his  agency.  "Am  being 
married  here  tomorrow.  Do 
not  worry.  Am  not  m  love 
The  Salgados  have  two  chil- 
dren; the  younger  one  was 
horn  with  Down's  syndrome. 


Leha  Wanick  Salgado,  trained 
as  an  urban  planner,  chose  to 
care  for  her  family,  and  today 
she  organizes  her  husband's 
exhibitions  m  Europe  and  Lat- 
in America,  designs  most  ot 
his  books,  and  sells  his  prints. 
Salgado  spends  more  tune  on 
a  >tory  than  most  magazines 
will  pay  for  but  knows  how  to 
travel  on  a  shoestring.  He- 
buys  film  in  bulk,  travels  m 
rattletrap  buses  and  third-class 
trams,  buys  food  tor  peasants 
and  barters  it  tor  shelter  or 
sleeps  in  local  churches.  "It  is 
very  important  tor  me.  the 
time  you  spend,"  he  says. 
"You  understand  many 
things:  you  are  accepted  by  the 
people;  you  don't  break  any  of 
the  rules  of  the  culture.  That 
takes  time." 

In  Ethiopia,  where  journal- 
ists were  forbidden  to  travel 
outside  the  refugee  camps. 
Salgado  contacted  the  guerril- 
las and  arranged  to  spend  a 
couple  of  months  in  territory 
they  controlled,  walking  by- 
night  with  fleeing  refugees  to 
avoid  bombing  raids.  On  oc- 
casion he  has  lost  the  chance  to 
publish  in  a  mainstream  publi- 
cation when  he  would  not 
make  the  press  deadline  be- 
cause his  relationship  with  his 
subjects  was  too  crucial  to 
break  off.  He  once  said,  "Very 
often  the  photograph  has  little 
to  do  with  the  photographer 
but  is  a  gift  from  the  person  in 
the  photograph — the  meeting 
can  be  so  strong  that  he  gives 
the  picture  to  you."  His  sub- 
jects generally  know  he  is 
there  and  anticipate  his  re- 
spect; they  muster  the  selves 
they  wish  to  present  and  put 
them  in  decent  order.    I  heir 
trust  is  not  misplaced.  Salgado 
sometimes  idealizes  his  sub- 
jects,  even  sentimentalizes 
them,  but  he  does  not  steal 
their  souls  by  stereotyping 
them  as  victims. 

(Once,  Ins  thorough  cover- 
age hinged  on  other  reasons. 
In  1979,  I  red  Ritchin,  then 
picture  editor  ot  the  New  i  ork 
Times  Magazine,  saw  some  ot 
Salgados  work  and  tracked 
him  down  to  a  phone  booth  in 
a  remote  corner  ot  Br  i/il  to 
assign  him  a  storv  on  a  Brazil- 
ian plastu  surgeon.  "Il  was  in 

fa<  t  the-  most  broadly  1 1  »\  ered 

feature  assignment  that  I  had 
ever  seen."  Ritchin  wrot«  il 
had  pictures  of  the  man  at 
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Cadillac  Sedan  DeWe.$30,455 


Can  two  luxury  cars  be  logically 


compared  with 

such  a  glaring 

Cadillac 
Sedan  DeVille 

Chrysler 
Fifth  Avenue 

•  Driver's  Air  Bag 

•  4-Speed  Automatic 

•  Automatic  Load 

Leveling 

•  Room  For  Six 

•  Driver's  Air  Bag 

•  4-Speed  Automatic 

•  Automatic  Load 

Leveling 

•  Room  For  Six 

•  Dual  Ek 
Mirrors 

•  Dual  Electric 
Mirrors 

•  Stereo  Sound 

:   --em 

•  - 

-    -•.em 

•  Automatic  Speed 
Control 

•  Automatic  Speed 
Control 

•  Fully  Reclining 
Seats 

•  Fully  Reclining 
Seats 

•  Deluxe  Sound 
Insulation 

•  Deluxe  Sound 
Insulation 

disparity  between  them  in  price? 

The  answer,  in  this  case,  is 
unequivocally,  yes. 

As  you'd  expect  with 
the    high    level    of 
features  in  this  class 
of  automobile,  there  < 
are  variations  in  a 
certain  standard 
and  optional 
equipment  be- 
tween the  two. 
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Driver-side  air  bag. 
Inflates  in  50  milliseconds. 


New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue  £ 
Cadillac  Sedan  DeVille  are  b 
very  luxurious.  Both  extraordina 
well  equipped.  And  both  perix 
with  great  responsiveness. 
Yet.  even  with  its  s 
stantial  price  advantage, 
I  Fifth  Avenue  doesn't  ask 

to  compromise  any  of  yj 

E  requirements  in  creatij 

comforts,  safety  or  handl, 

A  driver's  side  air  ba. 


> 


But  without  question,  Chrysler         standard,  along  with  a  power 


Base  sticker  pnoe  comparison.  Standard  equipment  lewis  vary  Taxes.  <l»oiimm«i  charges  and  opbonal  equipment  extra.  *ABS  brakes  optional  on  Fifth  Awnur  at  an  adaumal  cost  of  s.-1"  M  S.R.P..  standard  m  CadiUa 


Chrysler  Rfih  Avenue.  $20,875 


1-efficient,  fuel-injected 
L  V-6  engine.  Anti-lock 
kes  are  available.*  And  inside 
uiet  relaxing  environment 
attentive  to  your  needs  as 
'  luxury  car  in  the  world. 

Then  there's  Chrysler's 
ratal  Key  Program.**  The 
ustry's  best  luxury  sedan 
rranty.  A  protection  pack- 
I  that  provides  better  owner 
•e  than  DeVille  with  bumper 
bumper  coverage  for  5  years 


Advanced  anti-lock 
braking  system  (ABS) 


or  50,000  miles, 
in    addition    to 
Chrysler's  T/TO 
powertrain 
protection. 

With  all 
of  that  in  mind, 
we  suggest  that 
a  hands-on  com- 
parison between  the 
Chrysler  New  Yorker  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Cadillac  Sedan  DeVille  is  well 
worth  making. 


Because  while  both  attest  to 
your  good  taste,  the  Fifth  Avenue 
offers  you  the  distinct  luxury  of 
arriving  with  $9,500  more  affluence! 


To  buy  or  lease,  please 
call  1 -8004  A-CHRYSLER 


v* 


C  hrysler 


Advantage: 
Chrysler. 


Based  on  pricing  and  warranty  information  at  time  of  printing." Excludes  normal  maintenance,  adjustments  aid  wear  items  See  550  and  7/70  (jpowertram)  limited  warranties  a)  dealer  Restrictions  apply  Budde  up  fa  safe) 
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The  face  of  famine,  in  Mali,  1985.  Salgado'. 
camera  sees  beyond  stereotypes. 


home  and  at  play  that  went  far 
beyond  an  account  of  his  med- 
ical activities.  It  later  turned 
out  that  Salgado  did  not  yet 
speak  English  and  had  no  idea 
what  was  being  asked  of  him, 
so  he  simply  photographed 
everything  he  could  think  of.) 

The  exile  from  his  home- 
land— eventually  he  had  to  file 
suit  merely  to  reenter  Brazil — 
drove  him  to  return  obsessive- 
ly tor  seven  years  to  the  conti- 
nent he  calls  "this  Latin  Amer- 
ica so  dear  and  profound."  In 
1986,  his  book  Other  Americas 
charted  his  abiding  concern 
for  the  peasant  populations  far 
from  the  cities  of  Central  and 
South  America.  In  areas  where 
the  customs  and  poverty  of 
centuries  persist,  Salgado 
traced  the  outlines  of  endur- 
ance, the  presence  of  death, 
and  the  encompassing  spell  of 
religion.  He  saw  faces  so  deep- 
ly etched  with  fatalism  they 
might  have  been  hundreds  of 
years  old.  He  caught  startling 
moments  in  commonplace 
lives:  a  corpse  glimpsed 
through  the  legs  of  a  man 
stepping  over  an  open  grave; 
three  little  boys  playing  an 
elaborate  game  on  the  floor 
with  a  large  collection  of 
bones  and  a  scattering  of  plas- 
tic horses. 
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His  current  project 
is  a  series  entitled  Ar- 
chaeology of  Industrial- 
ism, pictures  of  labor 
he  has  been  making 
for  a  little  over  three 
years  and  plans  to 
complete  this  year. 
(Portions  of  it  have 
appeared  in  Life.)  He 
has  photographed  bi- 
cycle factories  in  Chi- 
na and  Japan,  miners 
in  India,  car  manufac- 
turing in  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  slaughter- 
house in  the  United 
States.  In  his  prints, 
the  mines  become  a 
stark,  infernal  drama, 
„  with  miraculous 

>  bursts  of  Iieht  where 

>  headlamps  penetrate 
2  the  dark.  At  the  Ra- 

>  jasthan  Canal  Works, 
|  in  India,  the  drama  is 
|  cooler,  more  cere- 
I  bral,  and  consists  of 

the  repetitive,  geo- 
metric patterns  of  in- 
dustrial forms,  bro- 
ken up  by  the  insis- 
tent gestures  of  work  or  the 
decorations  of  native  garb. 

Falling  back  on  the  vocabu- 
lary of  the  profession  he  left 
behind,  Salgado  talks  about 
"an  enormous,  second  indus- 
trial revolution,  with  new 
technologies,  computers,  elec- 
tronics, robots,  and  new 
means  of  production."  As  the 
first  industrial  revolution 
pushed  aside  hand  manufac- 
ture, so  the  second  one  is 
pushing  aside  the  labor  force. 
"Twenty  years  ago,  produc- 
tion was  a  social  production  of 
a  lot  of  people.  Now  social, 
traditional  work  is  completely 
disappearing.  .  .  .  I'm  making 
a  portrait  of  the  traditional 
worker  before  he  becomes  an 
archaeological  fact  of  industry. 

In  the  midst  of  a  difficult 
social  problem,  he  says,  "you 
don't  think  about  the  light.  It 
is  inside  you.''  But  the  light  in 
Salgado's  photographs  is  itself 
a  presence.  He  likes  to  work 
against  the  sun  and  look  di- 
rectly into  bright  windows, 
letting  light  flood  in  from  be- 
hind or  steal  across  the  dark- 
ness, spotlighting  faces  and 
objects.  In  one  photograph,  an 
Ecuador. m  woman  with  a 
child  on  her  hip  is  picked  out 
by  a  bright  shaft  ot  light  in  the 
middle  of  a  room;  a  line  ot 


people  along  the  wall  is  almost 
obscured  by  shadow.  In  oth- 
ers, men  stand  about  with  the 
stillness  and  finality  of  classical 
figures  in  paintings  by  Pous- 
sin,  while  light  from  an  un- 
known source  fills  the  space 
with  mystery.  At  times  Sal- 
gado's tableaux  achieve  such 
an  odd  perfection  that  they 
look  staged,  but  he  swears  he 
never  poses  his  subjects  and 
does  not  have  to. 

He  claims  theatricality  as  a 
birthright,  although  his  drama 
is  not  so  much  of  events  as  of 
light,  and  haunting  questions, 
and  the  weary  march  of  hu- 
mankind. "I'm  Latin  Ameri- 
can," he  says.  "We're  very 
dramatic.  Look  at  Gabriel 
Garcia  Marquez."  This  refer- 
ence to  the  magic  realism  of 
Latin  American  authors  is  apt. 
Anchored  though  the  camera 
is  to  fact,  Salgado's  pictures 
enshrine  a  mythic  timeless- 
ness;  in  some,  he  skirts  the 
borders  of  the  unreal.  He  will 
move  in  so  close  that  all  refer- 
ences of  scale  and  place  are 
eliminated  and  the  viewer  is 
left  with  no  moorings.  A  baby 
lies  in  a  coffin  just  inches  from 
our  eyes,  as  if  we  were  bend- 
ing to  kiss  it.  Waxy  flowers 
surge  up  about  the  face;  a 
woman's  hand  intrudes  on  one 
side.  The  child's  eyes  are 
open,  so  that  it  may  find  its 
way  to  heaven  more  easily — in 
some  parts  of  Latin  America, 
the  dead  are  buried  without 
coffins,  for  the  same  reason — 
and  the  lips  have  been  made 
up.  The  corpse  looks  almost 
too  real,  like  a  painted  effigy. 
Pictures  like  these  contain  nar- 
ratives and  fables,  but  they  are 
not  always  told  in  languages 
that  we  know. 

Despite  Salgado's  will- 
ingness to  compress 
disjointed  elements 
within  the  frame,  his  approach 
is  basically  old-fashioned;  no 
doubt  this  accounts  in  part  for 
his  success.  An  innate  roman- 
ticism, a  strong  sense  ot 
graphic  design,  and  a  predilec- 
tion for  telling  stories  keep  his 
audacity  within  bounds.  When 
a  picture  is  puzzling,  the  solu- 
tion seems  to  lie  less  in  the 
realm  of  riddles  than  in  that  of 
magic;  his  work  is  closer  km 
to  fairy  tales  and  spiritual  sim- 
iles than  it  is  to  the  skepticism 
and  dislocation  of  true  post- 


modernism. His  images  re- 
main comprehensible  to 
people  raised  on  modernism 
rather  than  on  the  more  prick- 
ly and  skeptical  and  often  wil- 
fully egocentric  aesthetics  of 
the  last  quarter  century.  The 
fact  that  his  stories  arc  in 
black-and-white  refers  to  an 
earlier  tradition  in  photojour- 
nalism; magazines  today  com- 
pete for  the  most  brilliant 
color.  Even  his  idealism 
smacks  of  an  earlier  time,  be- 
fore hopelessness  and  cynicism 
held  the  floor.  Salgado  has  no 
illusions  about  the  Third 
World's  restricted  future,  but 
when  talking  about  the  Sahel 
he  says,  "If  I  did  not  believe 
that  one  day  humanity  would 
understand  that  humanity  is 
all  of  us  together,  I  couldn't 
take  the  pictures  and  would 
commit  suicide." 

Though  he  says  he  thinks  of 
his  images  not  as  art  but  as  re- 
portage, his  photographs  have 
been  increasingly  visible  on 
museum  walls  and  on  the 
pages  of  expensive  books.  In 
recent  years,  the  art  world  has 
made  efforts  to  annex  photo- 
journalism, which  is  quintes- 
sential^ a  mass  medium.  This 
new,  artistic  status  has  certain 
advantages.  Museums  will  of- 
ten give  Salgado's  narratives 
more  space  than  a  magazine 
will,  and  exhibitions  reach  au- 
diences he  might  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  tap.  In  China  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  fifteen 
thousand  people  came  to  see 
his  photographs  in  a  single 
city.  What  they  saw  was  a 
photo  reporter's  elegiac  ro- 
mance of  labor,  and  evidence 
of  his  endless  search  for  the 
forces  that  unite  the  world.  □ 

2^  I  Icki  Goldberg's  book  on  in- 
fluential photographs,  from  the 
age  of  Lincoln  to  the  I  'ietnam 
War,  will  be  published  this  fall . 

The  exhibition  "An  Uncertain 
Grace"  can  be  seen  at  the  Interna- 
tional Center  of  Photography,  UM) 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, from 
March  29  through  June  9;  at  the 
Chrysler  Museum,  in  Norfolk, 
I  'irginia,  June  29  through 
September  23;  and  at  the  Museum 
of  Photographic  Arts,  San  Diego, 
( October  22  through  December  15. 

Collector  prints  oj  Salgado's 
work  can  be  purchased  through 
Magnum  Photos,  12  Spring  Street, 
12th  floor,  New  York,  NY  10012. 
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Renaissance  Cruises  invites 
you  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to 
a  land  where  the  waters  are  still 
and  deep  and  the  landscape  mon- 
umental, where  you'll  travel  the 
northernmost  reaches  of  civiliza- 
tion and  arrive  at  the  innermost 
character  of  Scandinavia. 

From  June  through  September, 
you  can  choose  from  several 
Scandinavian  experiences.  Sail 
the  North  Cape  and  see  majestic 
fjords,  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
Murmansk,  the  northernmost 
metropolis  on  earth.  Or  follow 


Scandinavia. 
A  perfect  reflection 
of  the  Renaissance 
experience. 


the  Vikings'  path  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Edinburgh.  Or  travel 
Copenhagen  to  Stockholm  on 
our  popular  Baltic  cruise,  featur- 
ing Helsinki,  a  showcase  of  con- 
temporary design;  Leningrad 
with  its  famous  Hermitage 
museum;  and  the  medieval  port 


trading  center  of  Tallinn. 

All  on  Renaissance.  With  spa- 
cious suites  instead  of  cabins, 
queen-sized  beds  instead  of  bunks, 
and  fine  cuisine  instead  of  feasts, 
we  provide  the  perfect  setting  for 
viewing  perfect  settings.  Our 
7-day  cruises  are  packaged  as 
13-day  RenaissanceTours"11  and 
begin  at  $4,072.* 

bora  free  brochure,  call  your 
Travel  Agent  or  1-800-525-2450. 
Or  return  the  coupon. 

Once  you  see  Renaissance's 
Scandinavia,  you  will  never  see 


the  world,  or  yourself,  in  quite  the 
same  way  again. 

Renaissance  (  ruises 
18001  Her  Drive— Suite  100 
P.O.Box  150307 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fl  J3335  0307 

N.1I1K' 


Addn 

(  it) 
State 


Zip 


I  ravel  Agent 

I  am  interested  in  the  following  c  ruisei 
I  .ir  I  isi      Mediterranean      I  uropi 
Scandinavia      Black  Sea   RedSea 
Africa      South  America      Caribbean 

Asian  Islands       IihIi.i 
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RENAISSANCE   CRUISES 


•Price  of  $4,072  is  per  person,  based  on  13-day  Scandinavia  RenaissanceToursm  in  Standard  <  ategory,  double  occupancy,  including  airfare  ire  mi  designated  gateways  only  All  rates  are  per  person,  double  occupancy  Oihcr 
rates  and  itineraries  are  shown  in  Renaissance  Cruises  Europe  Brochure  effet  live  January  I,  1991,  Rates  do  not  include  embarkation  and  port  charges  and  may  s.irs  as  to  category  scle*  ted  and  suite  availability  1991 
Renaissance  Cruises,  Inc.  Italian  Registry. 
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CARMEN  MAURA.  FILM  IDOL:  "ALMODOVAR  SAYS  I'VE  MATURED. 


Comic  Chaos 

If  Pedro  Almodovar  is  the 
director  who  best  exem- 
plifies la  movida — the  ex- 
plosion of  audacious  culture 
that  burst  from  Madrid  in  its 
immediate  post-Franco  years 
— then  Carmen  Maura,  his 
frequent  heroine,  is  surely  its 
archetypal  actress. 

Whether  portraying  a  frus- 
trated housewife  who  sells  her 
twelve-year-old  son  to  a  ho- 
mosexual dentist  and  murders 
her  husband  with  a  frozen  leg 
of  lamb  (which  in  the  after- 
math she  blithely  cooks  and 
serves  to  the  investigating  po- 
lice), a  brassy  transsexual  who 


asks  a  street  cleaner  to  hose 
her  down  in  the  sweltering 
summer  street,  or,  perhaps 
most  famously,  one  of  the 
eponymous  "women  on  the 
verge  of  a  nervous  break- 
down," Maura  has  come  to 
typify  the  comic  chaos  of  a 
culture  detonating  after  forty 
years  of  dictatorship. 

Yet  she  insists  that  her  ap- 
proach to  these  roles  is  any- 
thing but  farcical.  "I  read  the 
script  at  least  fifteen  times," 
says  the  diminutive  actress, 
who  has  huge,  sultry  brown 
eyes  and,  in  person,  projects 
some  of  the  same  exuberant 
and  sensual  mirth  that  she 
does  on-screen.  "I  want  to  un- 


derstand exactly  what  happens 
in  the  character's  life.  Does 
she  go  to  the  hairdresser?  Is 
she  in  love?"  Maura  says  that 
learning  a  role  is  just  like  fall- 
ing in  love:  "You  want  to 
know  everything  about  your 
lover." 

Her  highly  publicized  fall- 
ing-out with  Almodovar 
(they  did  not  speak  for  two 
years)  has  done  nothing  to 
hamper  her  career.  This 
winter,  Ay,  Carmela! ,  the 
result  of  her  first  collabora- 
tion with  Carlos  Saura, 
Spain's  premier  director, 
opens  in  the  United  States. 
Maura  stars  in  the  tragi- 
comedy as  a  cabaret  enter- 
tainer who  sings  and  . 
dances  for  the  Republican 
troops.  After  being  cap- 
tured by  Franco's  Falan- 
gists, she  is  forced  to  per- 
form for  the  enemy. 

"I  was  a  little  afraid  of 
Saura,"  admits  the  ac- 
tress. "He  seemed  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  people 
I'd  worked  with  be- 
fore." Despite  the  direc- 
tor's frequently  dour 
oeuvre,  she  found  him 
utterly  charming  as  a 
man.  "We  worked  like 
mules  in  the  cold," 
she  says. 

Her  next  two  films 
will  be  How  to  Survive 
as  a  Woman  and  Not  Die  Try- 
ing, to  be  directed  by  Ana 
Belen,  a  celebrated  Spanish 
pop  singer,  and  a  historical 
comedy  in  which  she  will  play 
Anne  of  Austria,  Louis  XIV's 
Spanish  mother — in  French 
and  directed  by  Roger  Blan- 
chot.  She  relishes  the  prospect 
of  playing  a  queen:  "You  get 
to  wear  all  the  clothes  and 
jewels  you  want." 

In  Madrid,  where  she  lives, 
she  cannot  cross  the  street 
without  being  engulfed  by 
fans.  It  has  not  always  been 
so.  Maura  decided  to  be  a  full- 
time  actress  at  twenty-five, 
after  having  started  a  family 
and  achieving  some  success 


with  a  modern-art  gallery. 

"It  was  a  very  painful  peri- 
od, which  I  prefer  to  forget," 
she  says.  Convinced  that  a 
struggling  actress  would  not 
make  a  fit  mother,  the  Spanish 
courts  forced  her  to  relinquish 
her  infant  children  to  her  hus- 
band, a  lawyer.  "Everyone 
opposed  me,"  she  says.  "My 
parents  said  acting  should  be  'a 
hobby.'  My  friends  said,  'It's 
impossible,'  'You'll  never 
make  any  money.' 

"But  I  chose  acting  because 
I  am  practical.  I  knew  I  had 
qualities  and  intuition  that 
were  natural  for  an  actress. 
And  I  think  having  such  a  dif- 
ficult start  helped  me  to  be- 
come a  good  one."  Now  her 
mother  frequently  requests 
autographed  pictures  for  the 
neighbors,  and  she  is  very 
close  to  her  two  children,  who 
are  in  their  early  twenties. 

Keen  to  work  in  French 
films,  Maura  expresses  wari- 
ness about  the  United  States. 
"It's  practically  impossible  for 
a  Spaniard  to  be  a  star  here.  I 
have  a  stupendous  situation  in 
Spain — I  can  choose  the  proj- 
ects and  the  director;  I  get  paid 
a  lot  of  money.  I'm  too  old  to 
start  a  new  career  in  the  U.S., 
auditioning  against  ten 
blondes  who  speak  perfect 
English." 

Maura  says  she  and  Almo- 
dovar have  patched  things  up. 
"We  had  a  long  and  cheerful 
conversation  in  my  house  re- 
cently. I'm  not  ready  to  go 
back  to  work  with  him,  al- 
though he'd  like  me  to — he 
says  I've  matured,"  she 
laughs.  "I'd  love  it  if  the  press 
stopped  asking  about  us.  In 
Spain  it's  a  form  of  torture." 

Yet  she  admits  they  have  a 
special  symbiosis  that  resulted 
in  a  phenomenal  collabora- 
tion. "He  once  said  to  me, 
'You're  my  greatest  vehicle.'  I 
said,  'Pedro,  I'm  an  actress, 
not  a  car.' 

$0   By  David  Lida,  a  writer 
now  living  in  Mexico. 
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A  LOOK  AS  PASSIONATE  AS  THE  EMOTION  WITHIN 


NUE-  NORDSTROM 


P     Eve  on  the  Storms 

E 
^      "¥"t  is  March,  and  the  tropics 

I  are  tranquil.  So.  .u  the  Na- 

JL  nonal  Hurricane  Center,  in 
L      Coral  Gables.  Florida,  things 
E      are  quiet,  right?  '"I  work  hard- 
er now — hurricane  season  is 
easier."  chuckles  Robert  C. 
Sheets,  the  center's  director. 
"During  the  off-season  I  meet 
with  emergency-management 
people  from  Texas  to  Maine, 
review  the  previous  season's 
forecasts  and  warnings,  give 
ut  a  hundred  talks,  con- 
duct workshops  and  courses 
for  weathermen  and  emergen- 
cy planners  around  the  world, 
even  testify  at  congressional 
hearings  concerning  land  de- 
velopment on  barrier  islands 
and  in  coastal  communities."' 

Hey!  September  and  Octo- 
ber are  no  picnic,  either. 

In  his  tour  vears  as  director 
of  the  NHC.  Sheets  has  gone 
mono  .1  mono  with  two  "storms 

:he  century":  Gilber: 
and  H::_       198       His  idvance 
warnings  have  saved  countless 
lives  and  millions  ot  dollars  in 
propertv  damage,  and  his 
steady,  even  temperament  has 

:ie  its  part  to  ease  the  pub- 
lic's mind  during  times  of 
meteorological  crisis. 

Prettv  headv  stuff  for  a  guv 
from  rural  Indiana,  one  ot 
eight  children,  who  used  to 
watch  the  midwestern  atmo- 
sphere churn  from  his  farm- 
house bedroom.  His  lnterc-: 
in  weather  and  an  earlv-11'     - 
shortage  ot  meteorologists  in 
the  United  States  Air  Force 
propelled  Sheets  into  hurri- 
cane research:  graduate  stuc 
at  the  Lniversitv  of  Oklaho- 
ma: then  sixteen  years  with 
the  National  Hurricane  Re- 
search La'ror.i:or\.  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  where  he  flew  more 
than  two  hundred  missions 
into  the  eve  of  the  maelstrom 
("No  big  deal"  i  and  published 
over  fifty  articles. 

"Research.  a    od  in  all 

the  science  journals:  there's 
teehng  iplishment." 

he  sav>    "But  I  wanted  to  s<  E 
the  value  of  my  work,  see  a 
direct  result."  So.  mo\ 
from  the  hurricane's  eye  to  the 
public  eve.  he  rose  to  the  : 
at  the  NHC.  where  he  and  his 
:  track  approaching 

ordinate  emergen- 

-respons  d. 

maybe  most  important  of  all. 


just  get  the  word  out. 

"Since  Hugo.  I've  noticed  a 
new  level  ot  public  aware- 
ness," Sheets  savs.  More 
people,  it  seems,  are  heeding 
the  NHC  forecasts,  and  build- 
ing codes  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Cult  coasts  are  being  re- 
vised. "If  South  Carolina  had 
the  strict  codes  ot  southern 
Florida,  damage  from  Hugo 
would  have  been  tar  less  than 
S~  billion." 

Even  so.  tor  the  foreseeable 
future,  hurricanes  are  sure  to 
remain  essentiallv  indomita- 
ble. If  the  public  is  tempted  to 
think  of  Sheets  as  a  latter-da  v 
dragon  slaver  or  Don  Quixote 
tilting  at  windmills,  he  himself 
has  no  romantic  delusions. 
"I'm  a  scientist."  he  savs.  "I 
explain  what's  there  and  how 
it  changes  in  time."  And  it 


does  change.  The  volume  of 
information  that  goes  into  a 
forecast  is  dizzving:  ship  ob- 
servations, data  from  recon- 
naissance aircraft,  buoys,  ra- 
dar, and — most  important  ot 
all — satellites,  which  track 
flow-pattern  changes  contin- 
uously. All  this  is  ted  into  the 
NHC  computers,  which  run  a 
package  of  cyclone-track 
models:  forecasters  develop 
their  predictions  from  these. 
There  is  still  room  for  im- 
provement. Twenty-four 
hours  before  Gilbert  struck. 
the  "zone  of  uncertainty"  tor 
landfall  was  fifty  miles.  "With 
time."  savs  Sheets.  "I  think 
we  can  drop  it  to  forty  or 
thirty  miles." 

«■"-<*    By  Mark  Lang,  managing 
editor  at  Millimeter  magazine. 


A  Born  Actress 

Her  passionate  inno- 
cence made  it  difficult 
to  overlook  Natasha 
Richardson  in  her  first  appear- 
ance on  London's  stage,  in 
11>S5  when  she  was  twenty- 
two.  She  was  Nina  in  The  Sem 
gull,  an  impossible  part.  Che- 
khov makes  her  perform  al- 
most immediately  a  lone,  ab- 
stract monologue,  by  a  young 
man  who  adores  her.  about 
the  planet  in  some  unimagin- 
ably distant  future.  The  script 
is  meant  to  be  bad.  but  the  de- 
livery  ought  to  show  Nina  to 
possess,  perhaps,  some  spark 
ot  talent.  The  years  have  not 
rendered  this  speech  any  less 
tedious:  usually  we  are  re- 
lieved and  laugh  when  the 
young  woman's  mother 
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Live  On  The  Mediterranean 
Overlooking  The  Golf 


Make  yourself  at  home  at  Hammock 
DunesSM  Private  Community,  an  extraor- 
dinary seaside  enclave  on  Florida's  north- 
east coast. 

Enjoy  an  elegant  first  or  second  home 
at  Granada  Estates  along  tranquil  lakes; 
or  on  the  breathtaking,  emerald-green 
fairways  of  our  new  Tom  Eazio  links 
course,  within  our  five-mile  stretch  of 
beachfront  property  Look  out  over  scenic 
lakes  and  mature  oak  hammocks,  all 


secluded  behind  our  24-hour  privacy  gates. 

Mediterranean  charm  and  tranquility 
isn't  our  only  appeal.  Homeowners  are 
also  eligible  to  apply  for  membership  in 
the  private-equity  Hammock  Dunes 
Club,  with  its  majestic  oceanfront  club- 
house (scheduled  to  open  early  1991). 

Don't  overlook  this  ground-floor 
opportunity  to  live  on  our  Mediterranean. 
Call  1-800-552-1136  today  and  you'll  be 
halfway  home. 


Hammock  Dunes 
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brings  attention  back  to  her- 
self with  tactless  interruptions. 
But  because  Richardson's 
voice  throbs  and  her  great  eyes 
shine  with  naive  enthusiasm, 
we  were  instead  outraged.  It 
seems  so  certain  that  life  will 
crush  Nina  (as  it  duly  does). 
The  trouble  was,  Richardson, 
back  in  1985,  could  not  handle 
the  defeated  woman  who 
reappears  after  the  intermis- 
sion. She  can  now. 

The  interrupting  actress  was 
Vanessa  Redgrave,  her  real 
mother,  a  remarkable  Nina 
twenty  years  earlier  and  in  the 
West  End  herself  at  nineteen 
(with  her  father,  Sir  Michael). 
Natasha's  father  is  Tony  Rich- 
ardson. Not  a  slow  starter  ei- 
ther, he  had  directed  Laurence 
Olivier  in  the  film  and  play  of 
The  Entertainer  by  the  time  he 
was  thirty-one.  Both  encour- 
aged the  risk-taking  character- 
istic of  their  daughter. 

Anyone  who  takes  risks 
also  must  take  falls.  Natasha 
Richardson's  first  major  film 
role  was  as  Mary  Godwin  (lat- 
er, Shelley)  in  Ken  Russell's  ri- 
diculous Gothic,  but  that  led  to 
an  astonishing  piece  of  cast- 
ing. Why  on  earth  did  Paul 
Schrader  choose  an  unknown, 
almost  untried  English  girl  for 
his  Hollywood-but-serious 
Patty  Hearst?  Because  he 
thought  she  would  be  extraor- 
dinary. And  she  was. 

Richardson  is  the  chamele- 
onic sort  of  actor  who  disap- 
pears into  a  role  and  reappears 
with  a  new  accent,  a  new 
shape,  whatever  is  required. 
Like  Anjelica  Huston,  she  can 
seem  sophisticated  or  gawky 
apparently  at  will;  beautiful  or 
plain;  ten  years  older  or  ten 
years  younger  than  her  age. 
The  lack  of  a  huge  hit  and, 
maybe,  her  elusive  personality 
have  so  far  prevented  her  from 
becoming  a  major  star.  Not 
that  Richardson  minds;  she 
considers  stardom  a  conve- 
nience rather  than  an  ambition 
fulfilled:  "I'd  like  to  be  in  a  hit 
because  it  would  lead  to 
greater  choices.  It  would  be 
nice  not  to  be  stuck  in  a  cor- 
ner. I  am  approached  to  do  a 
number  of  parts,  which  is 
great.  But  for  me  to  take  over 
a  role  named  for  Debra 
Winger,  the  casting  director 
would  have  to  be  convinced." 

Ri  hardson's  corner  has  not 
been  noticeably  dull — she  has 
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NATASHA  RICHARDSON,  ACTRESS:  A  BIG  HIT  MEANS  CHOICES. 


played  the  former  debutante 
Tracy  Lord  in  High  Society 
(onstage),  Faye  Dunaway's 
captive  in  The  Handmaid's 
Tale,  a  prostitute  in  O'Neill's 
Anna  Christie,  and  now  a 
wholesome  mother  of  two  op- 
posite a  sinister  Christopher 
Walken  in  The  Comfort  of 
Strangers,  which  opens  in  the 
United  States  this  month.  She 
inhabits  these  people  in  such 
detail  that  she  is  able  to  sug- 
gest their  past.  Mixed  with 
this  is  what  is  perhaps  her  only 
limitation,  the  feeling  she  con- 
veys that  at  some  level  she  is 
always  a  nice  girl,  honorable 
and  kind.  This  impression  is 
going  to  be  hard  to  shake  off 
because,  speaking  as  someone 
who  knows  her,  I  would  say  it 
reflects  the  truth. 

Richardson  can  make  her 
charitable  nature  work  for  her: 
Tracy  Lord  and  Patty  Hearst 


may  be  two  (very  different) 
spoiled  brats,  but  by  suggest- 
ing their  underlying  humanity 
she  won  sympathy  for  them, 
which  was  essential  for  dra- 
matic tension.  In  The  Comfort 
of  Strangers,  a  story  about  sex- 
ual excesses  in  Venice,  again 
under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Schrader,  Richardson  has  a  de- 
manding, unshowy  part. 
Rarely  offscreen,  she  has  to  re- 
main the  wholesome  mother 
of  two  without  becoming  bor- 
ing. She  pulls  it  off  magnifi- 
cently, turning  that  whole- 
someness  into  something  ex- 
citing— and  her  auburn  hair 
looks  wonderful  in  the  Vene- 
tian sunshine.  Without  quite 
being  a  star  yet,  she  is  simply 
one  of  the  best  actresses  of  her 
generation  anywhere. 

.'<«»    By  Mark  Amory,  the  litera- 
ry editor  of  the  Spectator. 


Maverick  in  Montreal 

The  good  Lord  must 
have  been  looking  af- 
ter me,"  says  Robert 
Landau,  the  maverick  Canadi- 
an art  dealer.  Brought  up  in 
the  fur  business,  he  ran  a  suc- 
cessful family  firm  in  Mon- 
treal, where  he  lived  comfort- 
ably with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  In  1986  he  quarreled 
with  his  partners  and  sold 
out — well  before  consumers 
began  to  rebel  against  fur. 
Next,  he  went  into  real  estate, 
buying  the  last  large  plot  in 
downtown  Montreal  for  two 
residential  towers.  But  the 
project  ran  into  one  political 
delay  after  another — until  well 
after  the  apartment  market 
went  bust  in  1988. 

Having  saved  a  fortune, 
Landau  wondered  what  he 
would  do  while  waiting  to  de- 
velop his  land.  He  had  always 
enjoyed  art,  priding  himself 
on  his  eye  and  his  personal 
collection  (paintings  by  Picas- 
so, Degas,  Kandinsky,  etal.), 
so  he  became  an  art  dealer, 
just  like  that. 

Now  Landau  Fine  Art  is  the 
finest  international  art  gallery 
in  Montreal,  maybe  in  all  of 
Canada.  And  once  again, 
Robert  Landau,  now  fifty,  is 
prospering.  "Nineteen  eighty- 
eight  was  a  hard  time  to  make 
a  mistake,"  he  says.  "Art  was 
fashionable.  It  still  is,  of 
course,  although  you  don't 
find  dealers  doing  much  busi- 
ness with  each  other  anymore. 
But  in  general,  things  are 
holding  up." 

For  an  art  gallery  specializ- 
ing in  paintings  and  sculptures 
by  internationally  recognized 
artists,  Montreal  is  something 
of  a  backwater.  It  is  a  center 
for  neither  collectors — the  tax 
laws  strongly  favor  the  pur- 
chase of  art  by  Canadians — 
nor  artists.  How  has  Landau 
gone  about  changing  all  that? 

"Well,  being  Canadian  ac- 
tually works  in  my  favor 
sometimes,"  he  says.  "When  I 
went  to  see  [the  British  sculp- 
tor) Lynn  Chadwick,  I 
pointed  out  that  Canada  had 
no  outlet  for  his  work,  and  he 
received  me  cordially.  So  did 
Henry  Moore,  earlier,  and  the 
people  who  run  the  estate  of 
jean  Dubuffet,  later.  I  don't 
think  I  would  have  done  so 
well  had  I  lived  in  New  York. 
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"In  fact,  I  am  often  wel- 
comed by  New  York  dealers. 
They  see  me  less  as  a  competi- 
tor than  as  a  colleague.  That 
has  given  me  access  to  some 
very  good  advisers." 

To  become  better-known, 
Landau  takes  advertisements 
in  glossy  magazines,  including 
this  one.  "The  trade  doesn't 
like  that,"  he  says.  "It's 
against  established  principles. 
But  I  need  to  let  the  world 
know  I  exist.  I  also  believe 
that  a  person  with  a  certain 
life-style  will  buy  all  sorts  of 
products,  including  works  of 
art."  The  gamble  has  evident- 
ly paid  off,  for  prominent  col- 
lectors have  traveled  to  Mon- 
treal from  as  far  away  as  Zu- 
rich expressly  to  acquire  a 
piece   that  was    advertised. 

Landau  gets  his 
stock  by  being 
ready  to  buy  at 
auction,  at  estate 
sales,  or  from  an- 
other dealer, 
wherever  and 
whenever.  His  ba- 
sic rule:  "I  never, 
never,  never  buy 
something  I  don't 
like."  His  personal 
taste,  though 
eclectic,  runs  to 
the  late  works  of 
Dubuffet,  the  bold 
drawings  of  Leger, 
the  sculptures  of 
Henri  Laurens  and 
of  Henry  Moore, 
with  their  beauti- 
ful patina.  He  re- 
discovered with 
delight  the  almost 
forgotten  New 
York  painter  Mi- 
chael Loew,  a  lyri- 
cal abstractionist 
(1907-1985), 
whose  work  Lan- 
dau Fine  Art 
showed  to  much 
acclaim  last  year. 
The  dealer  is  also  a 
great  fan  of  the 
Austrian  painter- 
architect  Friedrich 
Hundertwasser, 
who  will  get  his 
big  show  this  fall. 

At  present, 
Robert  Landau  is 
doing  something 
conventional  art 
dealers  no  longer 
contemplate.  Ev- 
ery month,  he  ROBERT 
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pays  a  retainer — "It's  a  huge 
commitment,"  concedes  the 
gallery  director  Renata  Hoch- 
elber — to  a  forty-year-old 
Toronto  artist  named  Tony 
Sherman  in  return  for  first 
choice  of  his  work.  Is  that  not 
a  little  risky?  "Oh,  I  don't 
think  so,"  Landau  answers 
easily.  "If  you  buy  quality, 
time  will  prove  you  right." 
Besides,  even  if  the  market  for 
Sherman  were  never  to  devel- 
op (and  that  tor  art  in  general 
were  to  plummet),  the  Mon- 
treal real-estate  market  could 
pick  up  again  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. Landau  could  then  set 
about  building  on  his  down- 
town property — with  the  good 
Lord  still  looking  after  him. 

s«*  By  Philip  Herrem. 


Hot  Stuff 

Catfights  among  the 
critics!  Suddenly  the 
staid  world  of  opera  is 
alive  again.  Recent  cases  in 
point:  the  controversial  debut 
of  the  dramatic  coloratura  so- 
prano June  Anderson  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  (see  Con- 
noisseur, November  1989); 
then  the  flap  over  the  Siberian 
baritone  Dmitri  Hvorostov- 
sky  [Connoisseur,  June  1990); 
and  now  the  wildly  divided 
opinions  on  the  twenty-four- 
year-old  Roman  coloratura 
mezzo  Cecilia  Bartoli.  At  her 
American  debut,  at  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival,  at  Lincoln 
Center  last  July,  audiences 
gave  her  standing  ovations, 
but  some  of  the  pros  were 


guarded.  Donal  Henahan.  of 
the  New  York  Iiinc<,  for  one, 
had  this  to  say:  "Though  the 
voice  did  not  carry  strongly  m 

some  rapidly  articulated  pas- 
sages, at  other  times  it  could 
flash  forth  with  precision  and 
authority."  The  air  at  her 
New  York  recital  debut,  at 
Lincoln  Center's  Alice  Tully 
Hall  on  February  20.  is  sure  to 
be  crackling. 

Some  of  the  carpun       July 
may  have  been  a  reactu  .1  to 
the  overblown  program  bio 
that  called  her  a  successor  to 
Marilyn  Home  and  Teresa 
Berganza,  paragons  both. 
What  seems  fairly  indisputable 
is  that  she  possesses  a  smallish 
lyric  mezzo  of  impressive 
range,  color,  and  flexibility, 
which  may  well  grow  m  size 


LANPAU.  ART  DEALER:  "BEING  CANADIAN  IS  AN  AOVAN  I  AGE  NEW  YORK  1>1  Al  I  Kssi  t   \u   ASACOl  I  i  A(,l  1 
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and  weight.  She  already  han- 
dles with  exhilarating  ease  the 
coloratura  demands  of  Mozart 
and  especially  of  Rossini,  and 
her  thoughtful  musicality  be- 
lies her  years.  Dark  good 
looks  and  an  enviable  figure 
are  in  her  favor  too,  as  is  an 
admirable  capacity  for  self- 
criticism. 

In  the  four  years  she  has 
sung  in  public,  about  the  only 
bad  vocal  habit  she  has  had  is 
aspirating — prefacing  vowels 
with  an  "h"  sound  to  facilitate 
coloratura  singing.  That  flaw 
occasionally  shows  up  on  her 
otherwise  delightful  debut 
album  of  Rossini  arias  (Lon- 
don), but  it  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  the  future.  "I've 
changed  my  approach  since  I 
made  the  recording,"  Bartoli 
remarks.  "With  each  day  1 
hope  to  grow  and  improve." 

She  seems  to  possess  the 
rare  virtue  of  patience.  Even 
within  the  bel  canto  repertory, 
which  is  her  current  specialty, 
she  is  going  slowly.  "Not  all 
of  Rossini  is  alike,"  she  says. 
"With  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri,  for 
instance,  I'm  purposely  wait- 
ing until  1992."  Bellini's  /  Ca- 
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puleti  e  i  Montecchi,  a  bel  canto 
Romeo  and  Juliet  in  which  the 
mezzo  sings  Romeo,  is  four 
years  away.  Carmen?  "In 
eight  or  ten  years  ...  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  give  my  voice  am- 
ple time  to  grow.  .  .  .  I'm  not 
in  a  rush,  especially  since  I 
want  to  master  a  great  deal  of 
concert  music.  Music  for  me 
isn't  just  opera."  Her  vocal 
role  model  is  not  another  mez- 
zo but  the  tenor  Tito  Schipa, 
an  artist  of  great  taste  and  ele- 
gance whose  career  started  in 
1910,  when  he  was  just  twen- 
ty, and  lasted  almost  fifty 
years.  "Listening  to  him  I 
learned  more  about  legato 
singing  than  i  did  from  any- 
one else,"  Bartoli  explains. 
Her  private  life?  "At  the 
moment  I'm  free-lancing," 
she  laughs.  "I  just  hope  that  I 
won't  end  up  an  'old  maid.' 
Given  the  stories  circulating 
about  singers  and  conductors, 
even  single  ones,  camping  out 
on  her  doorstep,  there  seems 
little  chance  of  that. 

so  By  Walter  Price,  who  is  at 
work  on  .i  biography  oj  the  bari- 
tone Leonard  Warren. 


CECELIA  BARTOLI. 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 

GIVE  HER  EIGHT 
OR  TEN  YEARS  FOR 
CARMEN.  'TM  NOT 

IN  A  RUSH." 


Why  wait  'til 
'sometime'? 

Europe  is  making  history  now. 
and  you  are  invited  to  share 
the  excitement. 

What's  more,  a  fun  vacation 
across  the  Atlantic  is  a  great  buy 
this  spring. 

You'll  find  spirits  running  high 
everywhere— with  the  spectacular 
festivals  to  welcome  the  new  sea- 
son, with  traditional  pageantry  on 
a  grand  scale,  and  with  the  curtain 
rising  on  great  theater,  dance  and 
music  in  major  centers  everywhere. 

At  the  same  time.  Europe's  in- 
>.  comparable  treasures  of  art 
and  history  are  on  view— without 
the  crowds  of  summer. 

Spring  comes  early  to  Europe 
and  is  truly  irresistible  when  you 
consider  the  affordable  cost.  Air- 
fares are  generally  lower  and  you 
can  save  on  accommodations,  rail 
and  auto  travel,  sightseeing,  and 
much,  much  more.  Your  travel 
agent  will  show  you  how. 
"f  T  Thy  wait?  For  you,  'sometime' 
Wean  be  now.  Send  for  our  free 
guide,  filled  with  detailed  informa- 
tion on  each  of  the  member  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Community 
and  the  European  Travel  Commis- 
sion: 

Austria  Italy 

Belgium  Luxembourg 
Cyprus  Malta 

Denmark  Monaco 

Finland  Netherlands 
France  Norway 

Germany  Portugal 
Great  Britain  Spain 
Greece  Sweden 

Iceland  Switzerland 
Ireland  Turkey 

Hungary     Yugoslavia* 


FREE 


Mail  coupon  for  this 
authoritative 
24  country  guide. 

For  a  us.  Passpori  application,  check  one 
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In  A  World  Where  Shelter  Is  A  Necessity  And  Gratification 

Is  A  Goal,  Williams  Island  Is  An  Indulgence. 


riven  among  life's  finest  pleasures,  there  is  a 
world  of  difference  between  better  and  best.  And 
nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  world  known 
as  The  Florida  Riviera. 

Here  is  a  superb  residential  paradise  devoted 
to  indulging  your  every  desire  for  world-class  recreation 


Purchase  of  a  residence  does  not  include  club  membership. 

and  services.  Including  a  European  spa,  golf,  tennis,  a 
marina,  fine  dining  and  a  staff  that  anticipates  the 
demands  of  the  most  demanding  people.  j4A\  J/ 

With  living  this  grand,  there's  A 
only  one  thing  to  do:  call  (800)  C  >K~ 

628-7777.  And  indulge.  ^MS\L 


The  Florida 
A  private  island  on  Florida's  Intracoastal  Waterway,  between  Miami  and  Fort  Lauderdale.  Residences  from  $250,000. 


ORAL  REPRESENTATIONS  CANNOT  BE  RELIED  UPON  AS  CORRECTLY  STATING  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  THE  DEVELOPER.  FOR  CORRECT  REPRESENTATIONS,  MAKE  REFERENCE  TO  THE  DOCUMENTS 

REQUIRED  BY  SECTION  718.503.  FLORIDA  STATUTES.  TO  BE  FURNISHED  BY  A  DEVELOPER  TO  A  BUYER  OR  LESSEE.  The  complete  terms  are  In  an  Offering  Plan  available  from  Sponsor.  CD90-0I68 

This  protect  Is  registered  with  the  New  JerseJUteal  Estate  Commission.  NJREC  90/4-727.  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and  read  the 

N.J.  Public  Offering  Statement  before  signing  anything.  7000  Island  Boulevard  Williams  Island  is  not  currently  offered  to  New  Jersey  residents.  A  joint  development  of  the  Trump  Group  and  Muben  Really 

Company,  a  subsidiary  of  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company.  0 1990,  Williams  Island  Associates  Ltd.  All  rights  reserved.  Equal  Housing  Opportunity. 
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GOLF 

HEAVEN 

When  golfers,  that  passionate  breed,  want  to 
go  overseas  for  a  playing  vacation, 
they  usually  look  east  to  the 
superb  courses  of  Scotland  5 
and   Ireland.    Now,    they  { 

8 

should  look  west,   too,   across  1 
the  Pacific,   to  a  place  where  the 

c 

weather  is  a  lot  better  than  in  the  British  Isles  and  the  courses,  1 

5 

z 

while  different,  are  no  less  challenging.  What  is  more,  the  golfers  • 
will  have  never  left  the  United  States.  The  Hawaiian  islands  are  ? 

00 

C 

nonetheless  so  unlike  the  rest  of  America,  so  serendipitous,  so  s 
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KAANAPAL 

\JVaileav 
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KAPALUA 

MA  U  I 


MAUNA KE 
MAUNA  LANlk 

WAIKOLOAJ* 


Hawaii's  top  golf  courses 
include  two  relatively  new  ones — a 
good  omen  Jor  players  waiting  for  more 
highly  touted  links  to  open  this  year. 


Mauna  Kea 
Beach 
Resort 

/'/;<•  famous  thud  hole,  a 

par-3,  requires  a  shot  ovet 

the  sea  to  .;  two-level 

green  guarded  l<y 

seven  titip^ 


Hawaii's    five     best    golf    resorts 


By  Brian  McCallen 


Photographs  by  Skeet  McAuley 
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At  Mauna  Kea,  the 
greens  are  designed  to  drive 
golfers  directly  to 
the  nineteenth  hole. 


redolent  of  Polynesia  despite  the  relentlessly  commercial 
thrust  of  East  and  West,  that  you  will  feel  you  have  left  the 
familiar  terrain  of  home. 

Golf  is  far  from  being  the  islands'  only  attraction,  but  it  has 
emerged  as  one  of  Hawaii's  most  popular  and  appealing 
sports.  The  season  is  year-round,  though  most  northerners 
flock  to  Hawaii  in  the  winter  months,  when  many  of  the 
courses  can  become  quite  crowded.  One,  the  Ala  Wai  munic- 
ipal course,  in  Honolulu,  somehow  cranks  through  as  many 
as  600  players  a  day,  which  adds  up  to  well  over  160,000 
rounds  a  year.  It  is  the  world's  busiest  golf  course. 

Hawaii  is  to  golf-happy  Japanese  what  Florida  is  to  those  in 
the  northeastern  states:  a  convenient  place  to  tee  it  up  in  the 
sun.  For  a  Japanese  golfer  to  fly  to  Hawaii  on  a  chartered 


wide-body  for  the  weekend  costs  far  less  than  for  him  to  play 
at  home,  where  memberships  are  so  valuable  ($100,000  to 
$3,000,000  at  the  more  expensive  clubs)  that  they  are  traded 
on  an  exchange.  Not  surprisingly,  the  Japanese  have  a  large 
financial  stake  in  nearly  every  golf  course  of  consequence  in 
the  state,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  seventy-four  proposals  sub- 
mitted for  new  courses  involve  Japanese  developers.  Little 
wonder  that  you  will  see  signs  posted  at  resorts  in  English  and 
Japanese. 

Still,  anyone  who  wants  a  week  of  fabulous  golf  in  luxu- 
rious surroundings  will  not  go  home  disappointed.  How  does 
one  plan  it?  Let  us  assume  that  you  play  with  a  certain  amount 
of  elan,  that  you  do  not  mind  a  little  island-hopping,  and  that 
you  demand  only  the  best.  Here  is  a  five-resort  tour. 

First  stop  is  Maui,  the  island  possibly  named  for  the  demi- 
god who  lassoed  the  sun  with  a  coconut-fiber  rope  to  slow  its 
progress  across  the  sky.  Here,  the  resorts  are  plentiful,  the 
scenery  magnificent,  and  the  courses  good  (and  getting  bet- 
ter). In  passing,  we  will  tip  our  hat  to  the  best-known  of  the 
golfing  spas,  Kapalua,  where  there  are  two  gorgeous  courses, 
with  a  third  (potentially  the  best)  to  open  later  next  month. 
Even  so,  first  choice  is  Kaanapali  (pro  shop:  808-661-3691). 

A  1,200-acre  resort  complex  set  between  sugarcane  fields 
and  the  ocean,  Kaanapali  was  developed  in  the  late  1950s,  as 
the  first  "master-planned  destination  resort."  Today  the 
three-mile-long  beach,  one  of  Maui's  best,  is  lined  by  upmar- 
ket chain  hotels  (Hyatt,  Westin,  Marriott)  and  well-estab- 
lished condominium  developments.  In  this  bustling  and 
beach-oriented  setting  it  is'easy  to  overlook  the  golf. 


That  would  be  a  mistake.  The  North  course  at  Royal  Kaa- 
napali,  designed  by  Robert  Trent  Jones  and  opened  in  1962, 
was  the  first  bona  fide  championship  resort  course  in  Hawaii. 
Notwithstanding  the  busy  highway  and  the  restored  Lahaina- 
Kaanapali  Sugar  Cane  Train,  both  of  which  pass  through  it, 
the  North  course,  site  of  the  Canada  Cup  in  1964  (later  re- 
named the  World  Cup),  remains  one  of  the  finest  tests  of  golf 
in  the  state.  It  lacks  the  publicity  machinery  to  pump  its 
appeal,  but  this  is  where  Maui's  serious  golfers  play.  You 
have  to  be  serious — golfers  not  only  must  find  the  fairway 
with  their  tee  shots,  but  they  must  also  aim  their  drives  to  the 
correct  side  of  the  fairway  to  set  up  the  proper  angle  of  attack 
to  the  green. 

The  real  fun  starts  once  you  reach  the  dance  floor.  Jones, 
realizing  that  the  introduction  of  superior  equipment  was 
eroding  an  architect's  ability  to  confound  or  even  tantalize  the 
game's  best  players,  sensed  correctly 
that  putting  was  the  only  aspect  of  the 
game  where  technology  could  not  assist 
a  player  to  the  extent  it  can  on  full  shots. 
And  so  Jones  set  out  to  construct  greens 
that  resemble  nothing  less  than  the  rest- 
ing place  of  large  African  mammals — 
hippos,  mostly.  Later  on,  the  former 
Tour  player  Jimmy  Hines,  a  Kaanapali 
regular  in  the  1960s,  softened  several  of 
the  greens  to  diminish  the  dreary  pros- 
pect of  repeated  three-putting.  But  even 
with  toned-down  undulations,   these 


Kapalua  Village 
Course 

The  seventh  hole  typifies  a  course  known  as 
much  for  its  beauty  as  for  its  challenges. 

A  wide  fairway  sweeps  seaward  past  traps 

and  hazards  to  a  green  342  yards  away. 

Kapalua's  best  course,  designed  by  Ben 

Crenshaw,  opens  next  month. 


greens  present  tremendous  putting  challenges  to  this  day. 

The  layout  itself  opens  on  level  ground  with  guns  blazing. 
Most  resident  goiters  rank  the  495-yard  first  hole  the  best  par- 
5  in  the  state.  The  hole  bends  to  the  right,  following  the  curve 
of  an  S-shaped  lake,  its  spearhead-shaped  green  guarded  by  a 
trio  of  bunkers.  If  you  crack  a  good  drive,  you  can  go  for  the 
green  in  two.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  prone  to  slice,  a 
splashed  shot  is  a  hell  of  a  way  to  start  the  round.  1  lolcs  five 
through  thirteen  crisscross  sloping  foothills,  the  greens 
marked  in  places  by  giant  Chinese  banyan  trees.  A  mosaic  of 
green  sugarcane  fields  spreads  below  the  upland  holes,  as  does 
the  strip  of  hotels  and  the  sandy  white  beach,  with  the  brood- 
ing West  Maui  Mountains  in  the  background. 

The  444-yard  par-4  fourteenth  (all  distances  are  from  the 
men's  tees,  not  the  championship  markers)  returns  golfers  to 
sea  level.  Overshoot  the  green  here  and  you  will  hunt  tor  your 
ball  among  bikinied  sunbathers.  The 
director  of  golf,  Ray  DeMello,  remem- 
bers the  carefree  days  in  the  1960s  when 
better  golfers  would  deliberately  over- 
club  to  face  that  very  possibility.  Now, 
a  long  approach  shot  can  be  played  with 
a  wood  by  those  who  miss  the  fairway. 
"We  discontinued  the  long  rough  on  the 
North  in  1965,"  DeMello  laughs.  "The 
layout  proved  simply  too  tough  for  the 
average  resort  guest." 

Partly  in   response  to  the  North's 
overwhelming  challenge,  a  par-3  exec- 
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Kiek's  developer 
gave  Jack  Nicklaus 
an  unlimited  budget  to 
design  the  course.  Jack 
claims  to  have  exceeded  it 


utive  course  was  constructed  for  duffers  in  1967.  Ten  years 
later,  the  layout  was  stretched  by  the  golf-course  architect 
Arthur  Jack  Snyder  to  a  6,250-yard  layout  that,  like  the 
North,  starts  at  sea  level  before  climbing  into  the  mountain 
foothills.  It  is  a  pleasant  resort  course  with  fine  views  and 
good  greens — maybe  just  the  place  to  get  over  the  effects  of  a 
first  outing  on  its  big  brother. 

The  big  island  of  Hawaii  has  two  outstanding  courses,  both 
situated  along  the  Kohala  coast.  One  occupies  the  site  of  a 
well-preserved  ancient  aquaculture  village  known  as  Kalahui- 
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pua'a.  This  is  Mauna  Lani 
(808-885-6655),  probably  the 
best-designed  domestic  resort 
property  of  the  1980s.  Nearly 
all  the  guest  rooms  in  the 
chevron-shaped  hotel  look  to 
the  ocean,  while  the  open-air 
atrium,  with  its  tall  palms, 
waterfall,  and  reflecting 
pools,  is  Hawaii's  most  pleas- 
ant interior  space. 

Mauna  Lani's  Francis  H.  I'i 
Brown  golf  course  was 
named  for  the  dashing  sports- 
man, half  Hawaiian  and  half 
English-Scottish,  with  a 
touch  of  mythic  bon  vivant 
thrown  in,  on  whose  estate 
the  resort  was  built.  It  is  a 
work  of  art  in  volcanic  media. 
The  beautifully  manicured 
fairways  contrast  strikingly 
with  the  licorice  black  lava, 

the  older,  reddish-brown  pahoehoe  lava,  and  the  turquoise- 
blue  sea.  Unlike  many  courses  these  days,  the  F.  H.  I'i  Brown 
was  designed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  average  player,  not  just  the 
champion.  There  is  a  reason  Palmer,  Flayer,  Nicklaus,  and 
Trevino  went  on  a  birdie  rampage  during  the  Senior  Skins 
Game  in  the  winter  of  1V89.  The  course  yields  to  a  skillful 


Kauai's  Kiele 

Keep  your  head  down:  on  the 
507 -yard  sixth,  the  tee  shot 
must  vault  a  mango  grove. 
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Kauai  Lagoons  Kiele 
Course 

Do  not  hook:  an  intimidating  view  jrom  the  tee 

of  the  162-yard  thirteenth,  one  of  a  superb  series 

of  holes  on  the  back  nine.  As  the  breeze  picks 

up,  so  does  the  golfer's  adrenaline. 
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Nothing  Easy  about 
Kiele 

This  15  how  the  thirteenth  looks  from  closer  up. 

The  green  is  guarded  by  every  sort  of  hazard. 

Kiele's  designer,  Jack  Nicklaus,  rated  the 

course,  on  a  scale  of  one  to  ten,  thirteen. 
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At  Kaanapali's  North 
course,  the  tee  shots  must 
be  not  only  on  the  fairway 
but  on  the  correct  side 

of  the  fairway. 


plaver  but  rewards  more-modest  efforts,  too.  Fairways  are 
broad,  greens  contours  gentle,  and  forced  carries  rare. 

The  resort  has  constructed  two  new  nines  that  will  be  inte- 
grated into  the  existing  layout.  The  feature  hole  on  the  ocean- 
side  South  course  will  be  the  par-3.  163-yard  fifteenth  (pre- 
viously the  sixth  hole),  where  golfers  tee  from  a  lay  a  platform 
and  play  across  a  surging  inlet  of  the  Pacific  to  an  enormous 
green  staked  out  by  tall  coconut  palms  and  cloverleaf  traps. 
The  topography  provides  pure  exhilaration,  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  the  golf  ball. 

The  North  course  will  plav  among  groves  of  twisted  kiawe 


trees.  As  on  the  South,  there  is  a  high-profile  par-3,  the  126- 
yard  seventeenth,  where  the  green  is  set  into  a  banked  amphi- 
theater of  lava  rock.  A  tall  free-form  lava  sculpture  rising 
trom  a  greenside  bunker  can  do  serious  damage  to  a  low  hook. 

A  short  drive  north  from  Mauna  Lani  is,  to  my  mind,  the 
most  beautifully  situated  resort  hotel  in  the  world.  It  took  a 
man  with  the  taste,  vision,  and  resources  of  Laurance  Rocke- 
feller to  discover  the  perfect  location  and  build  upon  it  his 
dream  getaway:  the  Mauna  Kea  Beach  resort  (808-882-7222), 
with  its  elegant.  310-room  open-air  hotel.  Rockefeller 
brought  in  Robert  Trent  Jones  to  inscribe  a  course  on  the 
desiccated  remains  of  a  5, 000-year-old  lava  flow.  Jones 
adapted  machinery  to  pulverize  the  lava,  manufactured  soil  in 
which  grass  seedlings  could  sprout,  and  laid  out  a  course  that 
to  this  day  remains  one  of  his  masterpieces. 

The  golf  course,  much  hillier  than  other  Kohala  coast  lay- 
outs, offers  an  ocean  view  from  every  hole.  Visible  too  is 
Mauna  Kea  (White  Mountain),  a  13,825-foot  peak  named  for 
its  wintertime  cap  of  snow.  Some  holes  bend  to  the  left,  others 
to  the  right.  Fairways  plunge  and  tumble  200  feet  below  ele- 
vated tees,  while  well-protected  greens  surmount  lava  hills. 
Jones  saw  fit  to  provide  plenty  of  room  from  off  the  tee,  but 
beware  the  wayward  approach  shot.  For  these  a  price  is 
exacted!  The  greens,  designed  to  drive  better  golfers  directly 
to  the  nineteenth  hole  for  a  double  Mai  Tai,  were  flattened  fif- 
teen years  ago  to  provide  more  playability.  Plenty  of  chal- 
lenge remains.  Also,  twenty-two  alternative  tees  have  been 
established  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  long-hitting  second-gener- 
ation guests  as  well  as  longtime  patrons  who  were  over- 


matched  by  the  original  conception.  There  are  now  four 
sets — simply  choose  the  markers  that  match  your  game. 

Mauna  Kea's  signature  hole,  one  of  the  most  photographed 
in  the  state  and  one  of  the  great  seaside  par-3s  m  the  world,  is 
the  third,  where  golfers  tee  from  a  lava  promontory  and  at- 
tempt to  carry  their  shots  across  a  wide  expanse  of  the  roiling 
sea  to  a  large,  kidney-shaped  green  guarded  by  seven  traps. 
The  green  has  two  distinct  levels:  if  you  are  on  one  and  the  pin 
is  on  the  other,  brace  yourself  for  a  minimum  of  three  putts. 

Mauna  Kea,  which  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
last  year,  is  now  owned  by  a  Japanese  company,  Seibu  Rail- 
way. It  reportedly  paid  S3 10  million  for  the  property.  Seibu  is 
owned  by  a  Mr.  Yoshiaki  Tsutsumi,  reputedly  the  richest 
man  in  the  world  and  rumored  to  be  the  kind  of  guy  who 
orders  the  golf  course  cleared  of  golfers  when  he  is  ready  to 
play.  Whether  his  ownership  of  the  resort  will  affect  it 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  last  stop  is  Kauai,  the  oldest  and  most  fertile  island  in 
the  Hawaiian  chain,  and  arguably  the 
most  beautiful.  This  is  where  Mitzi 
Gaynor  tried  to  wash  that  man  right  out 
of  her  hair  in  the  movie  version  of  South 
Pacific,  where  Dino  de  Laurentiis  shot 
the  remake  of  King  Kong,  and  where 
Hollywood  has  returned  time  and  again 
whenever  it  has  needed  a  paradisal  back- 
cloth  for  one  of  its  productions.  It  is  not 
only  the  greenest  and  most  laid-back  of 
the  major  islands;  it  is  a  sleeper  with  per- 


Mauna  Lani  North 
Course 

The  green  ofthepar-3  seventeenth  hole  is  set 

into  an  amphitheater  of  lava  rock  that  will, 

for  all  its  scenic  beauty,  severely  punish  a 

poorly  hit  shot. 


haps  the  best  variety  of  golf  courses  in  the  state 

Let   us  start   with  the  847-room   Westin   Kauai,   at   Kauai 

,,,;>    800-634-6400),   which  the  exuberant  developer 

Chris  1  lemmeter  built  along  a  quarter-mile  stretch  ol  Kalapa- 

ki  Beach  not  tar  from  Lihue  Airport.  Hemmeter  contracted 
Ins  old  buddy  Jack  Nicklaus — their  wives  were  college  class- 
mates— to  build  a  pair  of  courses,  one  a  knockout  ot  a  links 
that  tightropes  cliffs  above  the  sea.  the  other  a  more  sedate 
layout  built  on  former  cane  fields.  Hemmeter  claims  to  have 
given  Nicklaus  an  unlimited  budget  to  design  the  blockbuster 
course.  Jack  claims  to  have  exceeded  it 

The  two-and-a-half-year-old  Kiele  course  (named  tor  the 
sweet-smelling  gardenia  flower)  is.  quite  simply,  the  best 
resort  layout  that  money  can  buy.  A  majestic  conception 
spread  over  262  acres,  it  features  several  holes  and  greens  sites 
abreast  of  the  sea.  When  it  opened.  Nicklaus  said  ot  it.  "On  a 
scale  of  one  to  ten.  I'd  rate  the  Kiele  course  a  thirteen."  Now 
management  has  wisely  installed  a  forward  set  ot  tees  (at 
6, 164  yards)  to  enable  less  accomplished 
players — the  majority  of  every  resort  s 
clientele — to  enjoy  the  course,  too. 

Kiele's  front  nine  is  characterized  by  a 
long,  rugged  stretch  of  inland  holes  cli- 
maxed by  the  176-yard  fifth,  the  Eagle. 
(Each  hole  is  named  for  an  animal  or  dei- 
ty, and  each  tee  is  graced  by  a  white 
marble  statue  of  that  animal  or  deity 
placed  on  a  three-ton  granite  base.)  The 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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Scrap       Heap 


By  Stephan  Wilkinson 


The    Most    Beautiful    Racing    Boat    Ever 


Old  cars  molder  away  in  barns.  Antique  airplanes  fade  to  tat- 
ters in  chicken  houses.  Mythical  Stradivariuses  await  discov- 
ery at  garage  sales. 

But  priceless  old  wooden  boats  get  burned,  torched  to 
Honduran-mahogany  ashes.  Stripped  of  their  brass,  boats  are 
cumbersome,  useless,  seemingly  valueless.  The  temptation 
of  tindery  old  hardwoods  is  too  much  for  the  scrap  dealer, 
junkman,  boatyard  owner  running  out  of  space,  or — in  at 
least  one  recent  case — auctioneer  who  did  not  get  a  bid. 

Mark  Mason  was  told  that  flames  had  been  the  fate  of  Baby 
Bootlegger,  a  splendid  cigar  of  mahogany  that  had  won  the 
1924  and  1925  runnings  of  the  Indy  500  of  motorboat  racing, 
the  Gold  Cup.  (Despite  her  name,  she  was  never  used  to  run 
liquor,  but  the  name  caught  the  spirit  of  the  heady  postwar 
era.)  "You're  too  late,"'  Baby's  last  owner  told  him.  "She 
burned.  We  cleaned  out  a  warehouse  I  was  selling  in  Quebec 
City,  and  I  told  the  scrappie  to  torch  her." 

For  the  hopeful  or  merely  curious  classic-boat  collector, 


that  is  where  it  would  have  ended.  For  the  obsessed  Mason, 
who  had  thought  about  1 920s  powerboats  since  he  was  twelve, 
it  was  only  the  beginning.  "Did  you  see  it  burn?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  no, "  said  C.  W.  Wragge,  "but  I  told  him  to  burn  it. " 

Within  weeks,  Mason  had  tracked  down  the  scrap  dealer. 
"I    knew  you  were  coming,"  he  said, 
"but  you  took  a  long  time  getting  here." 

"He  hadn't  burned  the  boat  at  all," 
Mason  explains.  "He  had  a  friend,  a 
welder  in  a  shipyard,  who  told  him,  'I 
don't  know  anything  about  old  boats, 
and  I  especially  don't  know  anything 
about  wooden  boats,  but  I  do  know  you 
shouldn't  burn  this  boat. '  "  He  was  right. 
for  Baby  Bootlegger  is  the  most  beautiful 
powerboat  ever  built. 

Her  remarkable  shape  influenced  auto- 
motive design  for  a  decade  and  put  the 


.4r  sixty  mpli, 
Baby  Bootlegger 
barely  disturbs  the 
lake's  surface.  This 
1920s  Gold  Cup 
winner  was  the  first 
speedboat  to  have  a 
long,  clean,  unbro- 
ken foredeck.  Oppo- 
site: A  view  of  the 
"boattail"  stern. 


Photographs  by  Alex  McLean 
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phrase  "boattail  speedster" 
right  up  there  with  "It's  a 
doozy. "  She  was  almost  cer- 
tainly the  inspiration  for  a 
generation  of  sporting  cars 
with  pointed  tails — Hispa- 
no-Suizas,  Isotta-Fraschin- 
is,  Duesenbergs,  and,  ulti- 
mately, Gordon  Buchrig's 
prototypical  Auburn  851. 
Some  of  the  most  extreme 
custom  boattail  bodies  were 
even  done  in  tiny  planks  of 
varnished,  copper-riveted, 
or  brass-screwed  tulipwood,  in  unashamed  imitation  of  a 
motorboat.  A  roadster  that  looked  like  a  rolling  canoe 
belonged  to  a  styling  idiom  as  suggestive  of  speed  as  are 
winged  and  spoilered  cars  that  mock  airplanes  today. 

Until  George  Crouch  designed  Baby,  motor- 
boats  had  squared-off,  occasionally  vee- 
shaped  sterns.  In  the  most  extreme,  the  driver 
and  riding  mechanic  sat  so  far  aft  that  they 
were  barely  in  the  boat,  perched  amid  spray, 
their  fannies  on  the  transom,  interlopers  afforded  no  room  in 
an  open  hull  that  held  four  huge  airplane  engines  and  a  forest 
of  exhaust  stacks.  There  was  nothing  beautiful  about  such 
brutish  boats. 

Baby  Bootlegger  s  two-person  crew,   however,   sits  two- 


Baby '5  savior  and  restorer,  Mark  Mason,  takes  her  out  for  a  spin  on  Lake 
Winnipesaukee.  In  the  twenties,  she  was  also  a  "gentleman's  runabout." 


An  example:  the  fragile,  su- 
perlight  racing  hull  is  held 
together  with  60, 000-odd 
brass  screws  and  fasteners, 
an  enormous  number  of 
them  visible  on  the  outside 
of  the  boat,  above  the  water- 
line.  Simply  machine-sand- 
ing the  hull  would  remove 
microscopically  more  ma- 
hogany than  brass,  leaving 
the  hull  slightly  lumpy  with 
screwheads  under  the  var- 
nish. So,  each  screw  was 
hand-filed  perfectly  flush  with  the  hull,  each  screw  slot 
aligned  fore  and  aft.  The  hull  glints  as  if  it  were  studded 
with  diamonds. 

Though  he  had  paid  only  $2,500  for  the  hulk,  the  restora- 
tion ended  up  costing  Mason  three  years  and  $100,000  in 
decade-ago  dollars.  Today,  he  has  a  national  treasure.  In  the 
early  1980s,  few  but  the  coterie  of  latter-day  Mister  Toads 
who  collected  antique  boats  noticed.  But  now,  as  undistin- 
guished race  cars  change  hands  for  $3  million  and  Ferraris  go 
for  four  times  that,  acquisitors  are  eyeing  his  boat. 

What  is  Baby  Bootlegoer  worth  today?  "I  don't  know," 
Mason  says,  with  the  slightly  impatient  quality  of  much  of  his 
conversation.  "I  don't  want  to  know.  When  it  comes  to  be 
considered  so  valuable  b^  others  that  I  can  no  longer  afford  the 
insurance,  what  do  I  do?  Ten  years  ago,  I  said  I'd  never  sell 
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I  WAS    IN   A  KIND   OF   NEVER-ENDING  SEARCH   1 


thirds  of  the  way  back  from  the  boat's  bronze  cutwater,  sub- 
scribing to  a  kind  of  golden  mean  that  dictates  the  proportions 
of  cars  and  airplanes  as  well:  the  rider  is  astride  a  horse  with  a 
powerfully  outflung  neck,  not  clinging  awkwardly  to  its  ass. 
Until  then,  boats  also  had  "hard  sheers":  sharp,  logical 
angles  where  the  deck  met  the  hull's  near-vertical  sides;  but 
Baby  Bootlegger  was  built  for  a  rich  sport  named  Caleb  Bragg, 
a  bachelor  Yalie  who  not  only  raced  cars  and  boats,  ran  com- 
panies, and  backed  Broadway  plays  (Ethel  Merman  started  as 
his  secretary)  but  had  also  been  an  army  air  service  pilot. 
Bragg  wanted  a  floating  fuselage,  not  a  hull.  He  had  seen  plen- 
ty of  seaplanes,  and  in  1919,  one  of  the  U.S.  Navy's  four 
"Nancy"  boats — the  NC-4,  a  four-engine  flying  boat — made 
the  first  air  crossing  of  the  Atlantic.  Take  the  wings,  engines, 
and  tail  trellis  off  the  NC-4,  and  you  come  close  to  having 

Baby  Bootlegoer 's 
Mason  loves  the  fast  boats  of  the  1920s;  that  hull     complete 

means  he  has  to  make  old  marine  engines  work.  with   a    "rolling 

This  one  dates  back  to  1917.  sheer"  that  made 

the  boat  look  like 
an  upside-down 
canoe. 

Between  1979 
and  1981,  Mark 
Mason  a  n  d  a 
squad  of  special- 
ist boatwrights 
painstakingly  re- 
stored Baby. 
Painstakingly? 


Baby  Bootlegger.  Five  years  ago,  an  Australian  offered  me  an 
enormous  amount  for  it.  Tomorrow?  I  don't  know." 

Yes,  he  does.  Mason  realizes  that  his  toy's  value  has  left  him 
behind,  for  later,  with  a  combination  of  arrogance  and  resig- 
nation, he  admits,  "Hell,  yes,  I'll  sell  it.  I'll  sell  it  even  if  the 
guy  is  going  to  put  it  in  a  warehouse  in  France." 

Mason  today  owns  the  New  England  Boat  and  Motor 
Company,  a  restoration  shop  in  Laconia,  New  Hampshire, 
where  he  puts  to  use  what  he  has  learned  participating  in  the 
restoration  of  Baby  Bootlegger  and  the  two  other,  less  distin- 
guished Gold  Cup  racers  he  has  owned — Sister  Syn  and  Meteor 
V.  The  shop  is  crammed  with  a  variety  of  projects. 

On  a  trailer  awaiting  work  space  is  a  dusty,  ordinary  pre- 
war Chris-Craft  the  owner  wants  revived  because  it  is  the  lit- 
tle boat  in  which  her  husband  courted  and  won  her  in  1940. 

Under  way  is  work  on  a  somewhat  ugly,  large  Hacker 
commuter  that  another  shop  restored  but  left  with  a  seven- 
inch  twist  in  the  hull.  "It  doesn't  want  to  turn,"  Mason  says. 
"Doesn't  want  to  go  straight,  either.  It  hops  and  porpoises." 
(Commuters  were  thinly  veiled  race  boats  built  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s  for  wealthy  Wall  Strceters  and  Detroitcrs  who  then 
turned  the  morning  commute  into  their  own  Gold  Cup, 
awaking  Grosse  Pointe  and  Oyster  Bay  with  V-12  Lycoming 
and  Packard  alarm  clocks  wailing  through  copper  exhaust 
pipes  the  size  of  tomato-juice  cans.) 

On  one  wall  are  the  full-size  lofting  and  the  frame  templates 
for  a  replica  of  the  1 936  Gold  Cup  winner  Impshi  that  Mason  is 
building  from  scratch  to  hold  a  rare  engine  he  owns:  a  Miller 
V-l  6  exactly  like  the  one  that  was  originally  in  the  boat.  Near- 
by is  the  renaissance  of  another  famous  racer,  the  1929  Gold 
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This  is  how  Baby 
Bootlegger  is  kept: 
in  an  ancient  boat- 
house,  hanging 
above  the  water, 
venerable  and 
inviolate. 


and  President's  cups  winner  Imp,  her 
bedraggled  hull  found  under  a  pile  of 
junkyard  tires  in  much  the  way  Baby 
Bootlegger  came  to  light. 

Both  the  Impshi  replica  and  the  Imp 
restoration  suggest  that  the  wooden-boat 
hobby  is  considerably  more  free-form 
than  the  business  of  trafficking  in  classic 
cars,  where  alteration  is  anathema.  Impshi 
will  of  course  be  an  admitted  fake,  and  Mason  is  modifying 
Imp  here  and  there  to  turn  the  hull  into  that  of  a  pleasure  boat. 
"What's  the  highest  possible  use  for  that  Miller  engine?"  he 
asks.  "Some  would  say  it's  to  put  it  on  a  display  stand  and 
look  at  it.  I  think  it's  to  run  it  in  a  machine,  and  since  it  was 
designed  for  a  Gold  Cup  boat,  that's  what  I'm  building." 

The  owner  for  whom  Mason  is  restoring  Imp  like- 
wise wants  to  use  the  vessel,  not  hang  it  with  the 
bats  in  a  dark  boathouse.  So,  the  hull  must  be 
strengthened,  subtly  buttressed.  "These  things 
were  built  as  machines  to  win  one  race  at  all  costs, 
and  if  they  distintegrated  on  the  way  back  to  the  dock,  they 
considered  the  boat  a  success,"  Mason  points  out.  "Imp  ran 
four  seasons,  and  if  it  had  run  once  more,  it  would  have  fallen 
apart.  We  could  restore  her  faithfully,  put  her  in  the  water, 
run  her  one  last  time,  and  then  give  her  to  the  Mystic  Seaport 
Museum.  But  the  guy  who  pays  that  kind  of  money  wants  to 
be  able  to  push  the  pickle  and  go  for  a  boat  ride." 

What  ever  for?  On  the  waters  of  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  mus- 


E   ULTIMATE   BOAT,   AND   THEN   I   FOUND   BABY. 


9  5 


/;/  the  cockpit,  the  driver  sees  the  tram 
mission  (here)  and  the  engine. 


tardy  with  late-spring  pollen  from  the 
New  Hampshire  evergreens,  Mason 
pushes  the  pickle  and  then  gives  me  the 
wheel  of  Baby  Bootlegger  so  that  I  will 
understand. 

From  the  deep,  cozening  cockpit,  the 
chin-high  expanse  of  varnished  mahogany 
that  stretches  for  twenty  feet  ahead  makes 
it  seem  I  am  sitting  at  a  concert-grand 
piano,  but  at  my  feet  are  the  rumbling  guts 
of  the  "Hisso"  engine  rather  than  a  damper 
pedal.  Once,  these  big  V-8's  powered 
French  SPAD  fighters,  but  this  one  was 
built  after  World  War  I  specifically  for  marine  use.  Mason 
routinely  winds  it  to  3,000  rpm — twice  as  fast  as  Eddie  Rick- 
enbacker  ever  would  have. 

There  is  no  fire  wall,  and  the  transmission  cozily  joins  us  in 
the  cockpit,  its  gears  whining  tightly.  The  tall,  maroon- 
enameled  cylinder  banks  are  visible  in  the  dark  engine  bay, 
tower  shafts  turning  an  overhead  cam  on  each,  and  the  engine 
lopes  on  its  bearers,  eager  to  be  at  work.  Designed  by  the 
famous  Swiss  engineer  Marc  Birkigt,  the  Hisso  was  the  first 
lightweight,  aluminum-block,  overhead-cam  production 
V-8,  but  it  is  a  monster  nonetheless. 

It  takes  the  efforts  of  both  of  us  to  grunt  the  tall,  nickel- 
plated  lever  into  the  forward  gear,  and  Baby  instantly  obeys 
the  kick  of  a  big,  bronze  three-blade  propeller.  The  prow 
comes  up  only  slightly  as  the  hull  shoulders  through  the  Kike 
waters.  Another  half  inch  of  movement  of  the  throttle  lever 
on  the  steering  wheel,  and  the  boat  is  level,  running  balanced 


on  her  belly,  suspended  between  the  enor- 
mous drive  of  the  prop  aft  and  a  deep,  con- 
cave-vee  forefoot  that  slues  the  \\  .iter  pre- 
cisely. Is  Baby  planing?  Hard  to  say.  The 
boat  has  a  smooth,  unbroken  bottom — no 
step — and  though  she  has  a  displacement 
hull,  pushing  nearly  two  tons  ot  watei 
aside  rather  than  riding  atop  it,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  lightness,  of  flight.  Mv  eyes  tear, 
ripped  by  the  wind — we  are  doing  si\t\ 
mph,  though  the  boat  has  done  seventx 

Mason  urges  me  to  crank  the  huge. 
thick-rimmed  wheel  hard  over.  I  hesitate. 
thinking  we  will  just  skitter  sideways  across  the  lake  at  this 
speed,  but  what  the  hell.  "I  larder!"  he  shouts,  and  Bootleggei 
carves  joyous  slaloms  through  the  eold  New  I  l.mipshire 
water,  its  butter-knife  forefoot  and  revolutionary  wedge- 
shaped  rudder  perfectly  harmonized  to  pirouette  the  hull  as 
last  as  my  hands  can  crank. 

The  big  I  lisso  sounds  nothing  like  a  modem  V-8,  with  its 
rasping  blubber,  for  it  has  a  perfectly  regular.  Opposed  hung 
order.  It  trumpets,  and  the  fantasies  begin.  We  are  in  an 
SPAI),  not  a  speedboat,  and  I  am  looking  for  a  bogey  to 
ambush — preferably  a  plastic  ski  boat  full  of  fishing  poles  and 
Styrofoam  beer  coolers  Foi  tunately  for  whatever  unsuspect- 
ing New  England  vacationers  might  otherwise  have  been 
looking  down  the  barrel  of  thirty  feet  of  mahogany  and  bl  iss. 
the  lake  is  empty.   This  is  the  life.  This  is  a  boat  ride.  □ 

S^Stephan  Wilkinson  mas  a  seaman  in  the  merchant  marine. 
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Ff0m  *e  ^s  °fItal™  Switzerland,  a  diabolical  treat 


She  stands  over  the 
wooden  bowl  with 
a  large  pepper  mill, 
an  expression  of 
ruthless  determina- 
tion on  her  face, 
giving  twist  after  twist,  send- 
ing showers  of  pepper  onto 
the  freshly  cut  strawberries 
while  we,  the  dinner  guests, 
look  on  with  horror. 

She  is  a  nice  woman.  At 
least,  we  thought  she  was. 
With  each  course  she  came  to 
the  table,  laughing  and  chat- 
ting in  Italian  and  basking  in 
our  oohs  and  ahs  when  we 
tasted  the  creamiest  risotto, 
the  tenderest  veal,  the  crisp- 
iest vegetables,  all  washed 
down  with  a  local  merlot  bot- 
tled specially  for  her. 

Agnese.  Such  indefatigable 
energy,  such  irrepressible 
good  humor!  How,  in  the  ge- 
netic crapshoot,  do  some 
people  come  up  with  such  joie 
de  vivre?  It  isn't  fair. 

She  presides  over  Da 
Agnese,  in  Intragna,  a  hill 
town  overlooking  Locarno  in 
the  Italian-speaking  canton  of 
Ticino.  It  is  subtitled  Risto- 
rante  Stazione  because  it  sits 
just  over  on  the  right  side  of 
the  tracks  from  the  minuscule 
depot. 

But  this  is  no  whistle-stop 
cafeteria.  People  return  year 
after  year,  some  to  stay  in  one 
of  the  several  guest  chambers, 
some  for  the  cooking  lessons, 
all  for  the  irresistible  Ticinese 
cuisine,  served  in  an  immacu- 
late rustic  setting  that  would 
be  elegant  if  it  were  not  so 
inviting. 

And  Agnese  herself:  blond, 


voluble,  vivacious;  mother 
hen  and  generous  hostess  in 
one;  and  now  sprinkling  pep- 
per on  our  strawberries  with 
diabolical  glee. 

Intragna  is  the  gateway  to 
the  Cento  valli,  one  of  several 
long  canyons  reaching  from 
Locarno  into  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Ticino.  If  we 
had  not  applied  the  brakes,  we 
would  have  found  ourselves 
negotiating  the  notorious 
Swiss  hairpin  turns  halfway 
up  the  mountainside,  gaping 
across  the  chasm  at  Italian- 
style  villages  reposing  on  ver- 
dant meadows  or  clinging  to 
the  sheer  rock  face. 

One  day  we  did  just  that. 
Like  dutiful  tourists  we  saw 
the  sights:  Rasa,  identified 
by  the  church  steeple  that 
rises  above  a  far  ridge  and 
which  must  be  reached  by 
funicular,  cars  left  behind; 
Verdasio,  where  massive 
houses  were  pieced  to 
gether  from  slabs  of 
granite,  torn  from 
the  cliffs,  and  whose  <^| 
walkways  test  your 
balance  as  they  tunnel 
downward  under  the  build- 
ings to  the  village's  edge, 
which  drops  into  infinity — 
two  in  a  succession  of  isolated 
communities,  picturesque, 
evocative  of  a  calmer,  simpler 
time. 

And  then  we  wondered 
why  anyone  in  his  right  mind 
would  choose  to  live  in  this 
harshest  of  environments  un- 
der the  primitive  conditions 
of  not  so  long  ago,  when  a 
handful  of  miles  away  there 
was  a  year-round  Garden  of 


Eden  surrounding  a  lake 
teeming  with  fish. 

Maybe  they  didn't  know. 

Agnese  has  returned  with 
the  booze.  Her  severity  gives 
way  to  girlish  abandon  as  she 
douses  the  strawberries  and 
pepper  with  kirsch  and  Coin- 
treau. The  tang  of  these  fruit- 
ed liqueurs  rises  from  the 
bowl  and  wafts  over  the  table 
like  the  morning  mist  on  Lake 
Maggiore.  Great  dollops  of 
whipped  cream  plop   from 


one  bowl  into  the  other,  fol- 
lowed by  mounds  of  straw- 
berry ice  cream,  until  a  lumpy 
coverlet  hides  the  red  fruit. 

Now  Agnese  takes  two 
wooden  forks  and  digs  in, 
turning  and  tumbling,  leav- 
ing the  texture  rough.  She 
scoops  a  heaping  portion  onto 
each  dish,  stands  back,  folds 
her  arms,  and  waits.  She 
knows  what  is  coming. 

We  don't,  but  hell.  We 
take  a  large  spoonful.  A  few 


strawberries,  ice      What's  wrom 
cream,   whipped        . ,    , . 

,rV  With  till!  put. 

cream,   and  dis- 
tinct  Hecks   of     (A)  The  pep 

y  o  u  -  k  n  o  w  -  •„  /D,  *, 
7  .  "n//.  (B)  No 

what. 

The   taste   is     athingl 
...  it  tastes  like 
.  .  .  oh  my  God!       (g)s!  •*<"«» 

They  are  all 
there,  the  separate,  individual 
essences  of  fruit  and  cream, 
infusions  of  liqueur  that  rise 
to  clear  the  senses,  and 
through  them  all  a  subtle  bite, 
just  a  tease  of  an  alien  sub- 
stance that  somehow,  mira- 
culously, works.  It  is  won- 
derful! 

Agnese  has  offered  to  share 
her  recipe  for  Strawberries 
with  Pepper  with  the  readers 
of  Connoisseur.  But  she  cau- 
tions that  amounts  must  be 
adjusted  to  taste. 

Fragole  al  Pepe 

(per  person) 

200  grams  of  strawber- 
ries, cut  in  half 
black  pepper 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
1  sprinkle  kirsch 
1  sprinkle  Cointreau 
1  scoop  strawberry  ice  cream 
1  dollop  whipped  cream 

Turn  the  pepper  mill  about 
ten  times  over  the  strawber- 
ries. Add  the  sugar,  kirsch, 
and  Cointreau.  Mix  with  the 
ice  cream  and  the  whipped 
cream. 

Travelers,  note:  For  reservations 
at  Da  Aqnese,  call,  in  Switzer- 
land, (093)81.12.12.  a 

so  Robert  Ragaini  is  a  writer 
with  incurable  wanderlust. 


repper  Your  Strawberries 

By  Robert   Ragaini     S^     Photograph   by  Mark  Lyon 
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BUCHAREST 

Nothing  betrays  the  monstrous  fictions  of  state  Utopias  more  than  the  reality  of  their  architecture.  Where  people  lie  and  statistics 

wobble,  buildings  stand  firm .  And  what  they  have  said  of  our  century 's  totalitarian  ventures  never  varies.  From  Speer's  Nurem- 

.^«_  ^^^^^^  ■         ^^__^^_^j    berg  through  Mao's  Tienanmen  Square,  what  was  done  in  the  name  of 

M  ^^L^L  '  "    the  people  was  done  at  a  great  cost  to  them.  Nowhere  is  this  more  visible 

m  I  ^^^^  than  in  Romania,  where,  just  serai  years  ago,  Ceausescu  began  his  infa- 

^^L  M '  ^ft  mous  "reconstruction"  of  the  countr) — for  which  read,  "destruction" — 

— Ji^™^^    ^^^^^^^     ^  m^       -^^-  encompassing  most  outlying  villages  and  a  great  chunk  of  the  capital. 

The  wonder  is  that  it  happened  so  recently,  long  after  everyone  else  had  lost  faith  in  the  ideology  of  central  planning.  It  is  now 
nearly  impossible  to  get  a  map  of  Bucharest  less  than  ten  years  old.  Too  many  neighborhoods  have  simply  disappeared,  and 
nobody  is  quite  sure  what  went  and  what  stayed.  When  Ceausescu  expired,  in  the  "December  revolution"  of 1989,  he  was  in 
niidfrenzy.  Now  there  is  no  money  to  complete  his  fantasies,  and  certainly  no  desire.  Wliat  there  is,  however,  is  a  stupefying 
legacy  of  wastelands  and  gleaming,  Stalinoid  buildings  such  as  Bucharest's  Hall  of  the  People.  Perched  in  a  plaza  that  dwarfs 

Drawings   by  Eugene   Mihaesco 
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'eft: 
Ceausescu  tore 

down  whole  neighborhoods 

of  fine  fin  de  siide  houses, 

but  somehow  the  composer 
George  Enescu  's  grace  fiil 
mansion  was  spared.  Below: 
Bucharest 's  grand  I  'niversity 
Place  is  a  barometer 
of  current  events, 
a  locus  of  discontent. 
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Moscow's  Red  Square,  it  was  to  be  Ceausescu's 
state  palace.  Today  no  one  knows  what  to  do  with 
this  great  white  whale. 

Tragically ,  it  could  not  have  happened  to  a  nic- 
er town.  Bucharest,  with  its  Byzantine  mon- 
asteries and  Belle  Epoque  palazzi,  had  a  sweet, 
ancien  regime  architectural  music.  Three  monas- 
teries were  absurdly  lifted  and  moved  aside  in  a 
grand  show  of  preservation,  but  scores  were  lost. 
The  townsfolk  are  bewildered  and  gloomy  and  the 
country  is  impoverished.  They  know  Ceausescu 
has  enslaved  Romania  for  years  to  come. 

—  MELIK    KAYLAN 
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op: 

This  little  church 

was  preserved — by  being 

sandwiched  between  two 

dirty  apartment  towers. 

Right:  The  anteroom  of 

Ceausescu 's  grotesque  palace 

could  hold  3,000  people 

awaiting  an  audience  with 

high  officials. 
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RONALDUS  SHAMASK  BRINGS  A 
SOHO  SENSIBILITY— OF  CASUAL- 
NESS  AND  NONCHALANCE— 

TO  MEN'S  CLOTHING. 


JOSEPH  ABBOUD  WORKED  FOR  ITALIAN-BORN  AND -TRAINED.  MURRAY  MOSS.  WHO  SPLIT  FROM 

THREE  TRADITIONAL  CLOTHIERS  SABA  TO  RUSSO  DESIGNED  SHAMASK  LAST  YEAR.  "DRAPES 

BEFORE  DEVELOPING  HIS  SOFT.  FOR  WILLIWEAR  BEFORE  SETTING  THE  BODY  TO  REVEAL  THE 

FLUID  LOOK  UP  HIS  SHOP.  IN  1988.  MUSCULATURE  BENEATH. " 


In  light  ot  our  deeply  ingrained  cultural  mistrust 
of  fashion,  it  is  amazing  that  anything  like  an 
independent  American  men's  fashion  has  evolved 
at  all.  But  it  has.  and  it  is  distinctive.  Take  our 
Puritan  disdain  for  frippery,  add  a  touch  of 
American  egalitarianism.  toss  in  some  sturdy 
masculine  affectation  about  not  caring  about  such 
things,  and  there  it  is — the  American  look.  To  put  it 
another  way.  the  development  ot  men's  fashion  here 
depended  on  that  tailor's  old  trick  of  making  a  man  feel 
as  if  what  he  wears  is  not  "'fashionable";  it  is  just  a  mark 
of  being  well-bred. 

This  subtle  (yet  crucial)  distinction  was  best  expressed 
by  Beau  Brummell.  who  advised  his  fashion  followers, 
"If  John  Bull  turns  to  look  at  you  in  the  street,  you  are 
not  well  dressed.  You  are  either  too  tight,  too  stiff,  or 


too  fashionable."  John  Brooks,  of  Brooks  Brothers,  got 
the  message,  at  least  intuitively,  when  he  introduced  to 
American  men  around  1900  the  loose-fitting,  "drape" 
or  "sack"  suit,  featuring  (according  to  one  BB  bro- 
chure) "less  padding,  little  exaggeration,  and  a  softer- 
front  construction."  Than  what?  Than  the  too  padded, 
too  tight,  and  too  outspokenly  fashionable  European 
and  Savile  Row  suits  of  the  time,  of  course. 

A  similar  movement  is  today  sweeping  men's  fash- 
ion. In  conscious  reaction  to  the  stiff,  exaeeerated  sil- 
hotiette  of  the  "power  suit"  of  the  eighties,  there  is  a 
return  of  the  looser-fitting,  softer,  "natural"-shoulder, 
three-button  sack  suit.  What  gives  these  suits  a  softer, 
more  disarming  feel  are  the  more  flowing,  "drapier" 
cuts  and  the  softer  and  "drapier"  (that  is  the  word  of  the 
hour)  fabrics:  fabrics  that,  according  to  one  designer, 


THE  LOOK  OF  THE 

NINETIES 

FOUR   DESIGNERS   LEAD   THE  WAY 

By  Stephen   Fenichell  ^Photographs  by  Ken  Probst 
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II, 


Joseph  Abboud 


JOSEPH  ABBOUD,  THE  MOST  ESI  AHUM  II  l>  OF  Nil   N1W  I  >l  SK  INI  KS.  MAY  NO  I  BREAK  ["HE  RULES.  BUI  III 

BENDS  THEM,  HERE  IN  A  WASHED-LINEN  (FOR  A  SOI  rER  HAND)  SUIT,  Wl  rH  A  NATURAL  SHOULDER,  PA  I VI I  POCKE  l 

AND  HIGH-LAPEL  VEST.  HIS  SIGNATURE  COLORS  ARE  Ml'  fED  EARTH  fONES  (HERE,  rOBACCO  ANDOCHER), 


Abboud's  Ail-American 


Sabato  Russo 


ABBOUD'S  ALL-AMERICAN  CLASSIC  SPORTSWEAR  LOOK, 

WITH  EUROPEAN  FLAIR:  THE  LINEN  CARDIGAN  SWEATER  CAN 

DOUBLE  AS  A  JACKET;  THE  GENEROUS  CUT  OF  THE  WASHED- 

SILK  TROUSER  MAKES  THE  LEGS  LOOK  STRONGER. 


SABATO  RUSSO  TRIES  TO  EVOKE  THE  GLAMOUR  OF  THE 

THIRTIES  AND  FORTIES  IN  A  HIP-HUGGING  V  SILHOUETTE. 

OPPOSITE:  A  COLLARLESS,  CARDIGAN  CUPRO  SUIT. 

"WITH,"  HE  SAYS,  "A  TEXTURE  LIKE  PEACH  SKIN." 


"are  not  necessarily  new  in  the  world  of  fabric  and  tex- 
tiles but  are  new  to  the  world  of  men's  fashion."  The 
spring-weight  textiles  shown  here  are  mainly  blends  of 
silk,  linen,  cotton,  and  rayon  (the  most  "natural"  syn- 
thetic fiber,  derived  from  vegetable  cellulose). 

The  four  young  designers  featured  here — -Joseph  Ab- 
boud,  Murray  Moss,  Ronaldus  Shamask,  and  Sabato 
Russo — share  an  affinity  for  your  standard-issue  sack 
suit,  with  its  looser  construction  and  little  or  no  pad- 
ding. But  in  the  details,  each  one  has  created  a  subver- 
sive variation  on  the  strict  suit. 

"Drapey"  refers  not  just  to  the  softer  fabrics  they  are 
using  but  also  to  the  way  these  suits  and  jackets  fall  and 
articulate  the  male  body.  Murray  Moss,  who  describes 
the  traditional  suit  as  "medieval  male  armor,"  says  that 
his  "minimalist"  clothes  "hang  offyour  frame  instead  of 
being  your  frame."  Joseph  Abboud  introduces  some 
"fanciful  elements"  into  the  standard  business  look: 
non  vented  jackets,  soft-collared  shirts,  fuller  trousers. 

Sabato  Russo  (whose  soft,  flowing,  forties-style  suits 


were  worn  by  Denzel  Washington  in  Spike  Lee's  Mo' 
Better  Blues)  has  tried  to  balance  his  version  of  the  new, 
"more  relaxed,  less  intimidating  line"  with  a  silhouette 
that  consciously  "flatters  the  male  body." 

At  first  glance,  the  suits  shown  on  these  pages  may 
look  traditional,  but  on  closer  inspection,  Shamask's 
silk-and-linen  suit,  for  example,  offers  subtly  mis- 
matched coat  and  trousers.  This  reflects  his  quietly 
revolutionary  interest  in  "changing  the  whole  concept 
of  what  is  a  suit  or  ajacket. "  And  Murray  Moss  subverts 
a  conservative  dark  blue  peaked-lapel  jacket  by  pairing 
it  with  drawstring  pants.  He  enjoys  "exploding"  tradi- 
tional patterns  like  the  Prince  of  Wales  plaid  (shown  on 
the  shirt  on  page  77)  by  enlarging  them  to  the  verge,  but 
not  over  the  edge,  of  a  Lichtenstein-like  Pop  parody. 
This  newest  generation  of  fashion  designers  has  broken 
free  from  a  Calvinist  tradition,  while  taking  care  not  to 
go  too  far  against  the  American  grain.  □ 

o— Stephen  Fenichell  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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Ronaldus  Shamask 


RONALDUS  SHAMASK  CHANGES  THE  CONCEPT  OF  THE  SUIT  IN  SUBTLE  DETAILS;  CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP,  RIGHT: 

THE  SAND-COLOR  SUIT  WITH  SLIGHTLY  MISMATCHED  PANTS;  THE  BLACK  SILK-AND-LINEN  JACKET 

WITH  PAR(  I IMI  N  I  -( ;( >LOR  PANTS;  THE  BLACK-TIE  LOOK  WITHOUT  THE  TIE;  THE  UNCONSTRUCTED  JACKET  THAT 

RESEMBLES  A  FRENCH  PAINTER'S  SMOCK. 
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Murray  Moss 


MURRAY  MOSS  GIVES  A  CONSTRUC  rED,  TRADITIONALLY  TAILORED  FEEI    in  ins 

MINIMALLY  STY1  ED    I  WO-BU1  ION  |A(  M  I  THAI  SPOR  is  A  WIDE,  PEAKED  I  AIM  I  AND  SOI  l  SHOULDERS   BOX 

PLEAT  TROUSERS  \R1  "GENEROUSI  Y  CUT,  BUI  GOD  FORBID,  N( )  I  BAGGY  "  THE  "BEATEN-UP"  LINEN  I  ABRIC 

III  I  s  l  IKE  A  SUMMI  R  I  I  ANNE1 


MARCH  1991 
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f  you  have  never  seen  a  polar  bear  in  the 
wild,  then  you  have  missed  one  of  the 
most  exciting  experiences  life  has  to 
offer.  I,  who  had  witnessed  the  Serengeti 
migration,  studied  the  dark  scowl  of  a 
mountain  gorilla,  even  spotted  a  black-footed  ferret  in  a  prairie-dog  town,  was  ill-pre- 
pared for  my  first  sighting  of  this  magnificent  and  dangerous  animal.  Up  until  that 
moment,  polar  bears  for  me,  as  for  most  people,  were  those  fat,  overheated  neurotics  one 
sees  in  zoos,  or  those  over-round,  abstract  creatures  of  soapstone  carvings  made  by  Eski- 
mos. When,  therefore,  I  felt  the  sting  of  a  deep-frozen  Hudson  Bay  storm  and  saw,  next  to 
me,  a  polar  bear  weighing  in  excess  of  1,200  pounds,  I  trembled  as  if  I  were  witnessing  a 
miracle.  Here  was  the  very  talisman  of  wildness.  Hunched  against  the  wind,  custard  white 
on  blowing  gray,  his  head  low,  his  massive  pelvic  region  riding  high,  he  never  even  turned 

his  head.  The  ice  pack  was  forming;  his  journey 
was  to  an  inhuman  place,  some  hundred 
miles  offshore,  where  ringed  and  bearded 
seals  abound.  He  did  not  walk;  he  glided 
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AN  EXCLUSIVE  SAFARI  TO  HUDSON  BAY 


ByJohn  Heminway 
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Photographs  by  Dan  Guravich 
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HE  BEAR  DID 
NOT  WALK;  HE 
GLIDED  PAST  US  AND 


Usually  two  cubs 
are  born  at  a  time. 
They  arc  a  foot  long 
and  weigh  less  than 
a  human  newborn. 


SOON  BECAME  THE 
GRAY  WIND. 


past  and  soon  became  the  gray  wind. 

The  largest  of  all  terrestrial  predators,  polar  bears 
have  recently  become  the  most  sought-after  beast  of 
natural-history  enthusiasts  in  North  America.  Polar- 
bear  viewing,  despite  the  perceived  danger  it  poses,  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  per  year.  What  was 
once  an  elusive,  almost  mythic  creature  is  now  within 
the  reach  of  those  who  seek  him  out. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  overnight  interest 
belongs  to  a  remarkable  maverick,  Dan  Guravich, 
whose  published  photographs  of  polar  bears  have 
earned  him  the  nickname  "Mr.  Polar  Bear."  His 
knowledge  of  polar  bears  is,  in  fact,  considered  by 
some  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  limit 
(Eskimos).  At  the  age  when  most  men 
accept  the  gold  watch  and  think  of  Flori- 
da, Guravich  works  harder  than  ever  and 
dreams  of  the  cold.  Cotton  geneticist 
turned  photographer,  he  saw  his  first 
polar  bear  in  1969  when  he  was  official 
photographer  onboard  the  SS  Manhattan , 
during  its  successful  Northwest  passage.  In  1976  he 
started  to  pursue  the  polar  bear  in  earnest,  after  he 
visited  the  town  of  Churchill  in  northern  Manitoba  to 
view  Arctic  birds  and  wildflowers  and  photograph 
them.  There,  he  noted  that  during  October  and 
November  polar  bears  roamed  the  town's  main  street 
and  descended  on  garbage  dumps.  Suddenly,  the 
birds  and  wildflowers  became  secondary. 

Polar  bears  are  indeed  extraordinary  crea- 
tures. For  thousands  of  years  the  Arctic  envi- 
ronment has   shaped   the  evolution   of   this 
predator,  closely  related  to  the  brown  bear, 
with  which  it  can  still  crossbreed.  For  the  Inuit, 
the  polar  bear  has  assumed  a  spiritual  impor- 
tance: while  it  keeps  them  in  food  and  cloth- 
ing,   traditionally   it   has   been   hunted 
only  for  subsistence  and  thus  re- 
mains for  them  a  symbol  of  the 
Arctic's  eternal  providence. 

This  year,  a  bunch  of  wild- 
life  enthusiasts,    including 
myself,   grabbed  their  Ni 
kons,  Pentaxes,  Minoltas, 
and  video  recorders  and 
signed  on  to  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cape  Churchill, 
roughly  fifty  miles  east  ot 


the  town,  sparked  by  Dan's  enthusiasm.  (It  was  his 
twelfth  trip!)  F:or  six  days  we  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  the  Tundra  Buggies  (see  box)  except  to  chop  lake 
ice  for  water.  We  could  get  frostbite — and  risk 
worse — all  for  the  sake  of  seeing  polar  bears. 

Because  polar  bears  .ire  equipped  with  noses  .is 
effective  as  radar  and  therefore  find  the  smell  of  man's 
cooking  irresistible.  I  )an  insists  on  cooking  two  gour- 
met meals  a  day  for  all  seventeen  of  us — killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone,  so  to  speak.  I  his  morning,  at 
first  light,  I  watch  the  great  wildlife  photographer  at 
the  stove  in  the  old  converted  school  bus  known  as 
Dan's  Diner.  Unfortunately  for  us.  no  bears  have 
yet  been  tempted. 

We  may  have  arrived  at  the  cape  too  late:  tradition- 
ally, polar  bears  wait  here  for  the  freeze-up  so  that  the\ 
can  take  off  for  their  separate  winter  vigils,  and  already 
the  ice  is  frozen  as  tar  as  the  horizon.  All  morning  long 
we  scour  the  gravel  esker.  pointing  its  finger  north 
into  Hudson  Bay.  There  are  bears,  beyond  our  reach 
on  the  ice,  but  they  all  seem  intent  on  the  frozen  maw 
of  this  inland  sea. 

Dan  paces,  muttering  like  a  jilted  lover  that  this  may 
be  his  most  unsuccessful  year.  The  sun  suddenly 
comes  out.  "Perfect  lighting  for  polar  bears."  he  says, 
torturing  himself. 

"But  why  do  you  need  another  picture  of  a  polar 
bear?"  Dan's  wife  asks,  knowing  full  well  the  answer 
but  somehow  needing  affirmation. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  many  polar-bear  pi(  - 
tures.  Besides,  I  still  haven't  photographed  bears  hunt- 
ing seals,  or  a  mother  in  a  den — or.  for  that  matter,  a 
mother  nursing  her  young." 

For  all  the  thousands  ot  photographs  he  has  taken  ot 
polar  bears,  he  has  lost  none  of  his  enchantment  with 
bear  behavior.  On  that  first  day  we  watched  through 
high-powered  glasses  two  large  bears  play-fighting  on 
the  distant  ice.  "I  don't  know  how  many  tunes  I've 
seen  them  do  this,"  he  says.  "I  just  can't  resist  clicking 
away." 

These  males,  some  ot  them  weighing  three-quarters 
oi~  a  ton,   ritually  circle  and,   before  long,   begin   to 
swing.   Their  roundhouse  punches,    fierce 
enough  to  decapitate  a  human,  are  for  them  a 
kind  of  parody  of  the  earnest  battles  thai 
incur  m  April,  when  the  males 
Compete  for  the  attention  ot 
the   females.    Today    no 
blood  is  drawn.   One  bear. 
incongruously  the  larger  ot 
the  two.   cowers  before  the 
other,    crumbles   nndei    his 
weight,    and    then    runs 
Bowlegged,  Ins  muscu- 
lature visible  beneath 

the  heav\  winter  i  oat. 
he  slithers  one  min- 
ute like  a  lizard ;  an- 

The  photographei  and  a 
fifteen-pound,  two-month- 
old  female  cub. 


\ 


osher.  ghosts  like  a  cat.  Dan  and  I  ponder  this  polar- 
bear  gait.  Could  it  be  a  due  to  the  species's  ancestry? 
ire  exhilarated  by  this  spectacle  of  programmed 
follv  and  force,  but  Dan  warns  me  that  time  is  indeed 
running  out.  that  the  bears  are  on  the  march. 

All  except  three — a  female  and  her  two  cubs.  She 
comes  to  us  on  our  second  day.  when  a  light  snow 
skitters  between  ankle-high  willows  and  the  ice  ruses 
with  the  sk  rirst  she  is  wary,  but  something, 

mavbe  a  mi<aakfn  memory  ot  machines  and  human 
voices,  allows  her  at  last  to  take  us  into  her  conhdence. 
It  is  dear  we  are  in  her  territory  and  no  one  ds 

I  trv  to  remember  if  ever  I  have  teh  so  wanted  in 
nature.  I  cannot  recall-  Suddenly,  the  overwhelmmg 
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Y  NOW  ALL 

CONVERSATION 


HAD  CEASED.  I  KNEW 
VHAT  THE  SHE-BEAR 
INTENDED  TO  DO. 


realization  that  I  am  being  accepted  by  a  Kfe-rhreaten- 
ing  animal  shoots  through  my  body  much  hke  the 
effects  of  strong  liquor  after  a  long  drought.  The 
mother  bear  is  disarming,  curled  up  with  her  young 
about  thirty  feet  away  from  us.  forgetting  even  the 
shadow  we  cast.  Against  so  much  white,  the  young- 
sters are  all  black  noses  and  en- 
closed most  of  the  time.  A  virtual 
drum  roll  of  camera  motor  drives 
echoes  their  every  yawn,  and  in  the 
cab  of  the  Tundra  Buggy  the  conver- 
sation runs  to  codes  hke  ""a  tight  crop 
with  an  eighty-tr- 

7"    -.---_:::.:--:  :_:  A.       ~    ~-  - 
have  taken  in  five  years."  Dan  ere 
at  the  end  of  the  dav.  The  cubs  had  been  born  about 
eleven  months  earner.  While  polar  bears  mate  in  April 
anc  :ae  fertilized  eggs  possess  the  proper: 

remaining  dormant  until  late  summer  or  early  talL 
when  thev  attach  to  the  uterus  and  start  to  grow.  The 
cubs  are  bom  in  December  or  January,  weighing  no 
more  than  a  pound  and  a  half  each.  The  mother  keeps 
them  in  a  den  in  a  snowbank  until  late  February  or 
-ch.  feeding  them  her  rich  milk.  Today,  in 
ember,  while  they  may  weigh  as  much  as  13* 
pounds,  thev  are  still  about  eight  to  twenty  months 
away  from  independence. 

In  the  evening,  as  Dan  cooks  and  our  ursine  farr. 
overpowered  by  the  smell  of  roast  beet  with  a  hint  ot 
garlic,  huddles  between  the  balloon  tires,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  I  have  no  idea  bow  a  she-bear  nurses  Does  she 
rest  on  her  side  like  a  dogr  Does  she  bold  her  cub  with 
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HE  CUBS 
MADE 
A  RATTLE 
LIKE  A  FLAT  SPOON 
RAPIDLY  SPANKING  A 
BOWL  OF  MILK. 


her  paw?  Even  Dan  is  a  little  fuzzy.  "That  would  not 
only  be  a  great  shot — maybe  even  unique — for  a  pho- 
tographer, "  he  explains  over  the  stove,  "but  it  might 
ultimately  be  of  scientific  value." 

For  two  more  days  the  mother  and  cubs  stay  with 
us.  "Cubs  quickly  learn  to  stick  to  their  mother's  side, 
particularly  when  they  are  moving,  for  a  very  good 
reason,"  Dan  tells  me.  "There  are  often  large  male 
bears  in  the  area  that  are  interested  in  making  a  meal 
out  of  small  cubs." 

One  morning,  we  note  that  the  she-bear's  teats  are 
wet,  and  we  suspect  that  she  nursed  before  light.  On 
another  occasion  a  young  male,  perhaps  a  three-year- 
old,  approaches  her.  Dan  expects  a  serious  fight,  but 
the  mother  hisses,  almost  ritualistically,  as  if  to  teach 
the  youngster  a  lesson.  We  speculate  that  the  young 
bear  may  be  her  son  from  a  previous  litter.  By  seeing 
him  off  without  a  fight,  she  is  merely  goading  him  to 
fend  for  himself. 

On  our  last  day  of  the  expedition,  we  still  have  not 
seen  the  mother  nurse.  Dan  has  ex- 
pended twenty  rolls  of  film  on  the 
bear  family.  Pausing  to  observe  her 
more  closely,  he  mutters,  "If  she 
nurses  now,  the  light  is  all  wrong." 
But  the  light  soon  changes.  The 
horizon  turns  charcoal  gray  and  the 
sea  in  the  leads  soupy  green.  Sudden- 
ly, the  mother  bear  begins  scooping 
away  snow,  as  if  she  is  making  a  daybed.  She  abandons 
this  site,  moves  twenty  feet,  starts  again,  abandons  it 
again,  and  then  settles  on  a  third  and  final  location.  By 
now  all  conversation  in  the  Tundra  Buggy  has  ceased, 
and  Dan's  face  is  taut.  I  know  then  what  the  she-bear 
intends  to  do. 

She  nurses  her  cubs  for  no  more  than  five  minutes. 
First  they  make  a  rattle  like  that  of  a  flat  spoon  rapidly 
spanking  a  bowl  of  milk.  The  noise  makes  her  sit 
upright,  a  fasting  Buddha.  As  soon  as  the  cubs  find  her 
teats,  her  eyes  open  and  close,  as  if  she  might  boon  the 
verge  of  sleep.  Occasionally  she  moistens  her  lips  with 
her  tongue.  The  two  cubs  cling  to  her  breast,  while  a 
look  that  can  be  described  only  as  serene  illuminates 
her  face. 

When  the  nursing  is  over,  mother  and  young  take  a 


They  roll  around 
in  the  snow  to  keep 
themselves  clean 
so  that  they  will 
not  be  seen  or 
smelted  easily. 


twenty-minute  nap.  They  awake;  they  play  the  fool: 

she  skitters  across  the  ice,  nose  first,  paw  S  .it  her  side,  m 
imitation  of  a  ringed  seal.  Both  cubs  pursue.  I  he  bold- 
er rises  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  pounces  at  an  imaginary 
lemming.  Over  and  over  he  assaults  his  would-be  prey 
with  a  nosedive,  sometimes  burrowing  shoulder  deep 
into  a  dritt  and  then  emerging  covered  in  snow. 

During  all  this  time  not  one  of  us  has  said  a  word, 
and  even  when  the  light  is  gone  the  full  impact  of  what 
we  have  seen  takes  a  while  to  be  weighed.  All  through 
dinner  and  into  the  following  day.  as  we  slowly  and 
ponderously  wheel  back  to  Churchill,  1  see  Dan 
fighting  to  find  the  words  that  can  truly  express  what 
he  is  feeling. 

"Wasn't  it  wonderful,"  he  says  finally,  in  the  dusk 
that  comes  too  soon  in  the  North,  "how  we  had  to  earn 
her  trust  before  she'd  show  us  anything?"  □ 

How  to  Get  There;  How  to  Prepare 

Anyone  interested  in  watching  polar  bears  would  he  wise  to 
contact  Len  or  Bev  Smith,  the  owners  of  Tundra  Buggy 
Tours,  P.O.  Box  662,  Churchill,  Manitoba,  Canada  ROB 
0E0;  or  call  (800)  544-5049,  or.  after  June  1.  (204)  675-2121. 
The  Smiths  operate  two  one-week  trips  out  of  the  town  of 
Churchill;  the  cost  is  $2,070  per  person.  While  several  oper- 
ators offer  day  trips  during  the  fall,  only  the  Smiths  provide 
camping  in  Tundra  Buggies  at  Cape  Churchill.  Because 
travel  in  this  sodden  country  is  so  difficult.  Smith  stripped 
several  trucks,  outfitted  them  with  balloon  tires  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  a  bathroom,  and  a  propane  stove,  and  reno- 
vated several  fifty-foot  trailers  with  comfortable  sleeping 
and  dining  quarters.  He  named  the  resulting  creations  Tun- 
dra Buggies. 

The  definitive  books  on  polar  hears  are  Lords  oj  the  Arctu  . 
by  Richard  Davids  and  Han  Curavich  (1982;  out  of  print); 
Polar  Bears,  by  Ian  Stirling  and  Dan  Curavich  (University  of 
Michigan  Press,  1988);  Polar  Bear  Cubs,  by  Downs  Mat- 
thews and  Dan  Curavich  (Simon  <x  Schuster, Juvenile  I  divi- 
sion, 1989);  The  World  of  the  Polar  Bear,  by  Fred  Bruemmer 
(NorthWord  Press,  1989).  — J .11. 
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:-o  John  I  leniimcay  is  the  executive  producer  and  host  OJ 
the  television  series  "Thirds,  "  airing  on  PBS.  I  \e  is  also  a 
writer,  whose  most  recent  hook- is  African  Journeys  i  Warn- 
er Books), and  chairman  of  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation. 
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By  Barry  Herem 


Tied  up  in  litigation:  the  hero  Duck-Tooth  (Black  Skins).  Detail 
from  a  Whale  House  house  post;  full-length  photograph,  next  page. 
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rt,  thcworld 
calls  these — but  what  mere  works  of  art 
can  match  them  in  power?  Each  human 
face  is  lit  as  if  with  some  mood  of  a  god: 
by  turns  impassive,  amused,  grandly 
melancholy,  always  sublime.  George 
MacDonald,  director  of  the  stunning 
new  Canadian  Museum  of  Civilization, 
near  Ottawa,  calls  them  simply  "the 
great  treasures  of  the  Northwest 
Coast."  Their  sensuous  modeling  and 
their  naturalism  transcend  what  we 
term  beauty.  Electrifying,  monumen- 
tal, they  combine  equally  the  undying, 
primal  energy  of  myth  and  the  unique 
spark  of  individual  genius. 

These  are  the  treasures  of  the  Whale 
House,  from  the  village  of  Klukwan, 
located  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Ju- 
neau, in  southeastern  Alaska.  For  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  that  is  where  they  stood, 
like  the  Black  Stone  in  the  Ka'bah, 
visited  by  their  hereditary  Tlingit  Indian 
owng-s  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Few 
outsiders  have  ever  seen  them;  never 
before  have  color  photographs  of  them 
been  published. 

These  peerless  pieces  are  six  in  num- 
ber: four  totemic  house  posts,  each  ten 
feet  tall,  originally  used  as  supports  for 
the  horizontal  roof  beams  of  the  Whale 
House;  the  eleven-by-sixteen-foot 
carved  and  painted  Rainwall  Screen;  and 
a  fourteen-foot  feast  trough  called  the 
Woodworm  Dish.  All,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  the  screen,  are  the 
works  of  an  artist  whose  name,  Kadjis- 
du-axtc,  has  only  recently  been  uncov- 
ered from  an  unpublished  Tlingit  man- 
uscript of  1925.  Their  images  embody 
the  founding  myths  and  ancestral  stories 
of  the  house  group  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  like  a  sculptural  Book 
of  Kells  with  story,  picture,  and  mystic 
meaning  inextricably  intertwined. 

What  is  the  place  for  such  marvels  in 
our  age?  For  the  moment,  a  Seattle 
warehouse,  where  all  of  them  except  the 
Woodworm  Dish  have  languished  since 
1984,  awaiting  the  disposition  of  the 
courts.  "Languish"  may  not  be  the 
word.  The  works  are  fragile,  suscepti- 
ble to  a  slow-spreading  dry  rot.  In  the 
humidity-controlled  and  fireproof  con- 
ditions of  the  warehouse,  their  material 
survival  is  far  better  assured  than  back 
home  in  Klukwan.  The  Woodworm 
Dish,  which  remains  in  the  Whale 
House,  is  in  infinitely  greater  immediate 
danger  than  the  rest  of  these  Tlingit 
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kulpture  like 
scripture:  story, . 
picture,  and  mystic 
meaning  all  in  one. 


treasures,  but  for  now,  all  of  them  are  in 
legal  limbo. 

Though  money  enters  the  picture, 
this  is  less  a  tale  of  greed  than  a  tale  of 
pride.  Klukwan  is  tiny  (current  popula- 
tion: 133),  but  it  has  never  been  just 
another  point  on  the  Tlingit  map.  Ac- 
cessible only  by  ship  or  plane,  in  a  thun- 
derous landscape  of  stabbing  peaks, 
hanging  valleys,  and  calving  glaciers,  it 
retains  an  immemorial  prestige.  Its 
name  means  "mother  town,"  and  as 
such  it  was  regarded,  famous  among  the 
indigenous  peoples  since  long  before  the 
white  man  came. 

My  first  visit  to  Klukwan  came  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1 975—76,  while  I  was 
performing  a  survey  of  the  old  village 
and  burial  sites  of  southeastern  Alaska. 
Having  heard  of  the  Whale  House  and 
inspired  by  a  famous  black-and-white 
photograph  of  the  treasures  within  (see 
Connoisseur,  December  1984),  I  had 
contacted  the  house  leader,  or  yitsati, 
Victor  Hotch,  who  held  the  house's 
only  key.  He  politely  walked  me  to  the 
entrance  and  then  explained  that  to  enter 
I  would  have  to  pay  fifty  dollars.  I  pol- 
itely declined  and 
went  on  my  way. 

To  white  peo- 
ple, whose  cus- 
toms and  laws  are 
predominantly 
patriarchal,  the 
matrilineal  Tlingit 
society  is  apt  to 
seem  baffling.  Yet 
without  some 
grasp  of  the  cul- 
ture, it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
current  imbroglio.  The  Tlingit  are  tra- 
ditionally divided  into  two  "moi- 
eties"— Raven  and  Eagle  (formerly 
Wolf).  Each  moiety  is  divided  into 
clans;  each  clan,  into  house  groups,  the 
primary  social  units.  Many  houses  arc 
known  as  "high-class"  or  "low-class," 
and  a  village  is  nothing  more  than  an 


agglomeration  of  separate 
houses.  Within  the  house 
group,  the  yitsatfs  word  has 
the    force    of    law. 

Ancient  Tlingit  tradition 
barred  marriage  within  a  moi- 
ety: Ravens  married  Eagles; 
Eagles  married  Ravens.  A 
child  was  born  "under  the 
sign"  of  his  mother,  and  it 
was  to  his  mother's  house  that 
a  boy  owed  his  first  alle- 
giance. At  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  he  was  sent  to  his 
mother's  house  as  the  ward  of 
his  maternal  uncle.  Under 
ancient  rules  of  inheritance, 
house  property  passed  not 
from  father  to  son  but  from 
uncle  to  nephew. 

This  much  by  way  of  back- 
ground. But  times  are  chang- 
ing, and  the  ancient  claims  are 
increasingly  ignored  or  put 
into  question. 

Victor  Hotch  died  in  1981. 
On  his  deathbed,  he  passed     \ow~ A  rare  color pho 
the  only  key  to  the  Whale 
House  on  to  his  brother  Clar- 
ence Hotch.  Clarence,  too,  is 
gone  now.  But  on  April  23, 
1984,  after  deep  soul-searching,  Clar- 
ence as  yitsati  quietly  announced  his  tra- 
dition-shattering decision  to  save  the 
Whale  House  treasures  by  moving  them 
to  safe  storage  pending  a  $2  million  sale 
to  private  art  collectors  in  New  York 
who,  it  was  understood,  would  donate 
them  to  a  major  American  museum. 

The  key  to  the  Whale  House  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  Clarence's  nephew  Bill 
Thomas,  who  vividly  recalls  the  day  his 
uncle  broke  the 
news.  At  the  time, 
Bill  was  the  chief 
executive  officer 
of  Klukwan  Inc. ,  a 
$135  million  log- 
ging concern 
that  is  owned  by 
current  and  for- 
mer villagers. 

"Clarence  used 
to   come  by   the 


uck- Toolh 
rending  a  sea  lion 
(height:  ten  feet).  Be- 


tograph  of  the  Rain 
wall  Screen 


house  and  just  sit  for  a  long  time  looking 
out  the  window  at  the  river,"  says  Bill. 
"I  knew  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 
When  he  was  ready,  he'd  talk." 

Suddenly  one  day,  after  a  silence  of 
maybe  twenty  minutes,  Clarence 
turned  to  Bill  and  said,  "It's  time.  Call 
your  brother  Clifford.  We're  going  to 
need  some  trucks."  "I  was  eating  at  the 


time,"  says  Bill,  "and  I  nearly 
spit  out  my  food.  I  knew  he 
meant  the  Whale  House,  and 
the  first  thing  I  thought  was, 
There  goes  my  job.  But  you 
don't  question  your  uncle. 
You  do  what  he  says." 

By  that  evening,  with  the 
help  of  several  relatives,  Clar- 
ence and  Bill  had  loaded  and 
moved  the  artworks  to  the 
house  of  another  of  Clarence's 
nephews,  in  nearby  Haines. 
Only  the  Woodworm  Dish, 
thought  to  be  too  decayed  and 
fragile  to  transport,  was  left 
behind.  At  the  next  election 
meeting  of  Klukwan  Inc.,  Bill 
Thomas  was  quietly  voted 
out  of  office.  (He  is  now  the 
company's  lobbyist.) 

Word  was  out.  By  August, 
the  Klukwan  village  council, 
led  by  its  Tlingit  president  Jo- 
seph Hotch,  cried  theft.  Jo- 
seph belongs  not  to  the  Whale 
House  group  (as  Victor,  his 
father,  did)  but  to  the  house 
group  of  his  mother  and  thus 
has  no  traditional  rights  to  the 
Whale  House  property.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  village  council,  claiming 
control  of  all  Whale  House  treasures, 
instigated  efforts  by  Alaska  state  troop- 
ers and  the  federal  court  of  Alaska  to 
return  the  works  to  Alaska.  This  has 
never  been  accomplished,  nor  has  the 
sale  been  consummated. 

It  comes  down  to  this:  The  head  of  a 
family  decides  to  dispose  of  what  he 
considers  to  be  his  family  heirlooms. 
Other  relatives  and  the  neighbors  claim 
them  as  a  common  heritage.  The  rights 
and  wrongs  are  not  clear-cut. 

And  yet  at  some  level,  within  Kluk- 
wan, traditional  views  seem  accepted  by 
everyone.  Paths  cross;  in  the  life  of  the 
village,  friends  and  foes  must  at  times 
meet,  as  at  the  potlatch,  or  ceremonial 
gift-giving  party,  after  Clarence  died. 
"During  our  potlatches,"  says  Bill 
Thomas,  "even  with  this  litigation  go- 
ing on,  no  one  has  ever  stood  up  and  said 
publicly  that  we  don't  belong  to  the 
Whale  House  or  that  we  don't  own  the 
artifacts.  That  would  have  been  the  time 
to  speak,  and  no  one  ever  has."  All  the 
furor,  he  adds,  is  "only  in  the  courts." 
And  the  courts  have  lived  up  to  their 
popular  notoriety  for  obfuscation,  inde- 
cisiveness,  and  delay.  Providing  virtu- 
ally free  counsel  to  the  well-heeled  vil- 
lage, Alaska  Legal  Services,  of  Anchor- 
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age,  has  described  the  dispute  on  one 
level  as  being  between  "two  white  art 
dealers  and  the  Chilkat  Indian  Village 
(Klukwan)."  The  members  of  the 
Whale  House  group,  who  called  in  the 
white  art  dealers — Michael  and  Sharon 
Johnson,  now  of  Santa  Fe — on  their 
own  initiative,  characterize  this  claim  as 
a  perverse,  opportunistic  effort  to  ra- 
cialize  the  issue,  as  well  as  an  infuriating 
implication  that  they  themselves  are 
"just  a  bunch  of  dumb  Indians  who 
don't  know  what  they're  doing,"  as  one 
of  them  has  put  it. 

Not  at  all,  counters  Alaska  Legal  Ser- 
vices. They  point  out  that  there  have 
been  recent  attempts  to  sell  the  Whale 
House  treasures.  In  each,  the  Johnsons 
were  involved  as  the  agents  for  the 
would-be  sellers,  though  the  individu- 
als wanting  to  sell  the  pieces  were 
always  different,  each  with  an  arguable 
claim  to  the  works.  As  a  result  of  these 
attempts,  the  village  council  passed  a 
law  in  1976  prohibiting  the  removal  of 
any  tribal  art  from  the  village  without 
the  council's  approval.  This  law,  say  the 
lawyers,  was  meant  to  keep  the  Whale 
House  treasures  in  Klukwan  as  cultural 
symbols  with  meaning  for  the  entire  vil- 
lage, and  that  is  the  real  issue. 

After  nearly  three  years  of  debate,  the 
federal  court  in  Alaska  threw  the  case 
out,  on  the  opinion  of  Judge  James  von 
der  Heydt  that  his  court  had  no  "sub- 
ject-matter jurisdiction"  in  the  quarrel. 
In  1989,  on  appeal,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
court,  in  San  Francisco,  divided  the 
case.  The  court  upheld  Judge  von  der 
Heydt,  saying  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Tlingit  dispute.  But  it  also 
ruled  that  the  federal  court  may  adjudi- 
cate the  village  versus  the  art  dealer 
Michael  Johnson. 

In  another  decision,  last  October, 
Judge  von  der  Heydt  ruled  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Klukwan  is  a  sovereign  entity 
with  court  powers  of  its  own  to  try  the 
case.  This  decision  has  outraged  the 
house  group  and  the  state  itself  (which  is 
opposed  to  sovereignty  for  Indian  or 
Inuit  villages).  Naturally,  it  is  now 
being  challenged,  with  no  prospect  of  a 
prompt  decision.  Meanwhile,  as  one 
village-council  member  has  admitted, 
"The  only  reason  a  tribal  court  is  being 
talked  about  is  for  the  Whale  House  dis- 
pute." Indeed,  the  tribal  court  has  no 
history  of  ever  having  adjudicated  any- 
thing before.  Stalemate  prevails.  Joseph 
Hotch  himself  and  others  on  his  side 
refuse  comment.  At  the  same  time,  the 
house  group  remains  staunch  in  claim- 
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ing  sole  ownership. 

Amid  this  turmoil,  I  could  not  resist 
the  desire  to  return  to  Klukwan,  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  with  the  place, 
to  see,  if  I  could,  the  fabled  Woodworm 
Dish,  thought  to  be  in  ruins.  From  Ju- 
neau, I  ferried  up  the  fjordlike  Lynn 
Canal  to  the  village  of  Haines,  at  the 
broad,  sandy  delta  of  the  Chilkat  River, 
and  then  drove  north,  as  every  summer 
tens  of  thousands  of  campers  do, 
toward  the  Alaska  interior.  But  as  hard- 
ly one  of  those  campers  ever  does,  I 
turned  off  the  Haines  highway  onto  a 
dirt  road  at  the  ordinary  green-and- 
white  highway  sign  that  deadpans 
"Klukwan." 

I  was  edgy.  For  a  long  time  Klukwan 
has  had  a  poor  reputation  for  hospital- 
ity. At  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  especially 


one  with  a  camera, 
certain  villagers 
will  stride  out  onto 
their  porches  to 
holler  intimidating 
questions:  "Who 
ire  you?"  "What 
are  you  doing 
here?"  "Do  you 
have  permission  to 
be  here?"  People 
stepping  out  ot 
their  cars  at  the  side 
of  the  Haines  high- 
way are  sometimes 
just  told  to  leave. 

Little  seems 
changed  since  my 
first  visit,  fifteen 
years  ago.  Despite 
its  historic  status 
the  village  embod- 
ies an  unfortunate 
stereotype:  rusting 
automobiles,  re- 
frigerators, and  car 
parts  clutter  yards 
and  empty  lots  on 
the  margin  of  a  sin- 
gle, dirt  main  road. 
At  least  the  wilder- 
ness thrives.  Bald 
eagles  wheel  over- 
head; moose  saun- 
ter by  in  the  dis- 
tance; even  bears 
pass,  not  infre- 
quently, in  search 
of  salmon. 

Despite  their  ramshackle  appearance, 
many  of  the  houses  Hanking  the  road  are 
in  fact  the  still  highly  regarded  remnants 
of  a  nearly  extinguished  way  ot  lite.  It 
you  love  art  or  think  about  history,  you 
look  upon  these  gray  and  tilting,  win- 
dow-broken and  patched-rooi  gliosis 
with  a  certain  longing.  Visitors  who 
have  dared  to  walk  off  the  village  road  a 
do/en  steps  and  look  in  the  windows  ot 
these  old  tribal  houses  tell  ot  seeing 
carved  centenarian  clan-crest  treasures 
sometimes  in  heaps:  wide-brimmed  an- 
imal-figure wooden  helmets  and  h.its, 
decorated  bentwood  boxes,  speakers1 
staffs,  feast  dishes  emblazoned  with 
faces  and  inlaid  with  shell,  magnificent 
masks  and  carved  panels,  ancient  fire- 
arms, and  swords  from  nineteenth-, 
even  eighteenth-century,  battles,  not  all 
of  which  were  won  by  the  white  man. 
Drawn  by  such  tales,  anthropologists, 
collectors,  and  carpetbaggers  of  every 
sort  have  plagued  Klukwan  tor  over  a 
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hat  is  the  place 
for  such  marvels 
today?  For  now,  a 
Seattle  warehouse. 


century.    Small   wonder  the   towns- 
people are  suspicious. 

The  modern  Whale  House  is  nothing 
like  the  giant  wooden  community 
house  of  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
That  one  was  celebrated  in  its  time  as 
"the  most  widely  known  .  .  .  orna- 
mented house  in  Alaska,"  its  principal 
horizontal  house  beams  supported  by 
the  disputed  house  posts.  Today's 
Whale  House  is  a  small,  unheated,  non- 
descript two-story  structure  made  of 
concrete  walls  and  floor  below,  wood 
above.  This  was  the  best  its  owners 
could  manage  in  the  late  1930s,  when  it 
was  designed  to  be  both  a  center  for 
important  house  and  clan  celebrations 
and  a  fireproof  repository  for  the  pre- 
cious artifacts  from  the  earlier  house. 

Bill  Thomas  was  generous  enough  to 
let  me  inside  to  assess  and  even  photo- 
graph the  revered  Woodworm  Dish. 
Though  badly  decayed,  the  dish  is  still  a 
full-blown  marvel,  likely  carved  about 
1830,  at  the  same  time  as  the  house 
posts.  It  represents  the  ancestral  story  of 
a  lonely  young  woman 
who  kept  a  woodworm 
as  a  pet  until  it  was  final- 
ly killed  by  her  fellow 
villagers. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the 
Whale  House,  the  rav- 
aged and  split  human 
face  of  the  woodworm 
is  poignant,  and  its  ex- 
pression of  unsuspect- 
ing bliss  remains  intact. 
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Human  hands  reach  out  beneath  the 
face,  and  behind,  bent  arms  curve  in 
baroque  relief.  These  give  way  to  yards 
of  bulging,  wormlikc  sections,  which 
conclude  in  folded  human  legs  and 
upturned  feet  above  a  shattered  yet  still 
fulsomely  rounded  human  posterior. 

After  decades  on  cold  and  moist 
floors  of  dirt  or  concrete,  the  entire  low- 
er half  of  the  dish  has  rotted  into  ajigsaw 
puzzle  of  fragments.  They  are  nominal- 
ly held  in  place  by  nails  driven  into  a 
sheet  of  corrugated  tin.  Only  the  tin 
sheet  kept  the  upper  half  from  breaking 
as  Bill  Thomas  and  I  carefully  lifted  the 
dish  from  the  concrete  floor  onto  a  few 
slabs  of  slightly  more  insulating  ply- 
board.  Although  some  rumors  have  it 
that  the  bowl  has  rotted  into  dust,  I 
think  that  with  careful  attention  it  could 
probably  be  pieced  back  together. 

On  balance,  the  Whale  House  case 
can  be  seen  as  an  extended  family  dis- 
pute over  tradition.  On  the  eve  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  many  of  the  Tlin- 
git  no  longer  hold*  with  the  narrow 
claims  of  the 
house  group,  or 
even  those  of  the 
clan — much  less 
those  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Besides, 
the  Whale  House 
artworks  and 
their  unbroken 
connection  to 
Klukwan  have 
been  so  famous 
for  so  long  that 
one  can  easily 
sympathize  with 

the  villager  who  said,  "When  I  heard 
that  the  Whale  House  artifacts  were  tak- 
en from  Klukwan,  it  was  like  someone 
poured  cold  water  over  me.  I  couldn't 
sleep." 

Even  the  yitsati  Victor  Hotch  found  it 
nearly  impossible  to  decide  what  to  do. 
In  1975,  in  the  days  when  he  held  the 
only  key  to  the  Whale  House,  he  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  Johnsons  autho- 
rizing the  sale  of  the  treasures.  In  1976, 
he  rescinded  it.  According  to  his  daugh- 
ter Eva  Pardee,  a  Klukwan  resident,  he 
felt  in  the  end  that  the  art  belonged  not 
to  individuals  but  to  the  village. 

Yet  how  could  such  glories  be  left  to 
rot  in  such  unsuitable  conditions?  "We 
basically  want  to  see  the  artifacts  pre- 
served," says  Bill  Thomas.  "The  mon- 
ey has  never  been  the  main  thing  to  us. " 
I  le  hints  of  a  possible  compromise.  "As 

(Continued  on  page  1 17) 


interior  of 
the  old  Whale  House 
in  its  ancient  splen- 
dor, photographed  in 
1895.  Left:  The  new 
Whale  House,  from 
the  1930s,  stripped  of 
all  its  treasures  except 
the  badly  decayed 
Woodworm  Dish. 
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An  Interview  with  the  Nobel  laureate  Octavio  Paz 


By  Jamie  James 

THE  SOUL  OI 
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In  the  heart  of  Mexico 


City  is  the  Zona  Rosa,  a  tacky,  glamor- 
ous jumble  of  fancy  dress  shops,  tourist  hotels, 

nightclubs,  and  antiques  stores.  And  in  the  heart  of  the 


Zona  Rosa  lives  the  man  who  is  the  soul  of  Mexico,  Octavio 
Paz.  A  poet  of  sharp,  sensual,  swift-changing  images  and  an 
essayist  whose  erudite  mind  ranges  easily  from  literary  sub- 
jects and  art  to  history  and  global  politics,  Paz  has  long 
enjoyed  the  esteem  of  intellectuals  around  the  world.  When 
he  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in  literature,  last  fall,  he  briefly 
emerged  into  headlines  on  front  pages  of  newspapers  every- 
where. Now  his  life  has  settled  back  into  its  wonted  course. 
The  approach  to  the  Paz  residence  is  inauspicious:  the  poet 
and  his  wife  live  in  a  declining  luxury  apartment  building 
across  the  street  from  the  Lady  Di  Coffee  Shop  (like  all  Latins, 
the  Mexicans  are  mad  Anglophiles).  In  the  stairwell  a  huge 
sheet  of  wallpaper  has  ripped  loose;  it  hangs  down  like  a  por- 
tent of  evil,  disgorging  plaster.  Yet  when  one  passes  into  Casa 
Paz,  one  enters  a  little  paradise,  a  zona  serena. 

It  is  a  split-level,  early-sixties  apartment,  its  walls  crowded 
with  modernist  art.  A  tiny  maid  in  a  starchy  uniform  leads  one 
out  onto  the  patio,  thickly  forested  with  potted  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs,  past  a  greenhouse  where  a  pretty  tabby  cat 
prowls,  and  finally  to  the  study.  What  there  is  here,  mostly,  is 
books:  miles  of  books,  large  and  small,  very  old  and  very 
new,  books  in  a  multitude  of  languages.  The  master  in  this 
domain  is  a  handsome  and  exceptionally  gentle  man.  Octavio 
Paz,  now  seventy-six,  is  smaller  than  one  expects  from  seeing 
his  photographs  and  reading  his  books,  and  his  eyes  are  beau- 
tiful, watery  blue. 

In  Mexico  he  is  revered  as  a  national  treasure;  and  unlike 
some  national  treasures  in  Latin  America,  he  is  also  widely 
read.  When  his  Collected  Poems,  1957-1987  was  published, 
four  years  ago,  literary  critics  here  and  throughout  the  world 
|z  the  greatest  poet  of  Latin  America.  TJaij^miild  have 
>pped  the  "Latin,"  really:  since  tin  ^^rrablo 
writer  of  verse  in  the  New  Worjfl  Id  a  serious 
the  supremacy  of  Octavio  P 
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His  poems  of  love  are  sweet  and  achingly  tender,  while  his 
political  poems  can  be  as  rude  and  punishing  as  a  whip.  After 
student  riots  at  the  University  of  Mexico  in  1968  were  cruelly 
suppressed  by  government  troops,  Paz  lashed  out  with  a 
poem  called  "Petrificada  Petrificante"  (The  Petrifying  Petri- 
fied). The  final  stanzas  paint  a  bitter  vision  of  betrayal  as 
devastating  as  a  mural  by  Orozco: 

On  the  chest  of  Mexico 

tablets  written  by  the  sun 
stairway  of  the  centuries 

spiral  terrace  of  the  wind 
the  disinterred  dances 

anger  panting  thirst 
the  blind  in  combat  beneath  the  noon  sun 

thirst  panting  anger 
beating  each  other  with  rocks 

the  blind  arc  beating  each  other 
the  men  are  crushing 

the  stones  are  crushing 
within  there  is  a  water  we  drink 

bitter  water 
water  whetting  thirst 

Where  is  the  other  water' 

In  the  United  States,  Paz  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Ins 
essays,  notably  the  collection  The  Labyrinth  of  Solitude  (pub- 
lished in  I960,  ten  years  after  the  first  edition  in  Spanish),  a 
dazzling  analysis  of  the  Mexican  personality.  Foi  tv  \  ears  after 
it  was  written,  the  book  remains  the  single  most  important 
study  of  the  relationship  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  required  reading  tor  an  understanding  ot  our  compli- 
cated neighbors  to  the  south.  The  most  recent  prose  work  ot 
Paz's  to  be  published  in  English  is  a  rich,  dense  study  ot  Mex- 
ican art  through  the  centuries;  it  served  as  the  catalog  to  the 
Mexico  show  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  ot  Art.  Before 
that  was  a  biography  ot  Sor  (nana  de  la  (  i  u/.  the  sevcntccntli- 
century  visionary  nun  who  was  the  first  great  poet  ot  the 
Americas.  I  )eep-drenched  in  learning,  it  nonetheless  grips  the 
reader  with  the  raw  power  ot  its  ideas. 

Before  Paz  no  Mexican  hat!  ever  won  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
literature,  and  among  his  countrymen  it  was  long  a  scandal 
that  Paz  had  not  been  given  the  award.  Every  year  Ins  name 
was  at  or  near  the  top  ot  the  short  list,  but  the  committee,  One 
is  told,  held  the  accomplishments  of  the  novelist  Carlos 
in«Mktrmme 
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By         Peter         Dragadze 


The  gold  ring 
dates  to  the  first 
century  A.D. 


T  IS  A  MICRO-MIRACLE  OF  HISTORY.  THERE,  ON 


A  FEMALE  SKELETON  IN  THE  BLACK  EARTH  OF 


ROSTOV-ON-DON,  LAY  THE  GLITTERING  GOLD 


OF  THE  SARMATIANS.   SHE  RESTED  SO  PEACEFULLY 


WITH  HER  SUPERB  BURIED  TREASURE. 


In  the  Azov 
museum:  a  richly 
decorated  Sarma- 
tian  sword  of  gold 
and  iron. 


"First,  I  uncovered  two  bracelets,  both 
ornamented  with  eagle-headed  griffins  and  fan- 
tastic creatures,  detailed  with  a  chisel. Then,  by  the 
woman's  hand  bones,  a  delicate  finger  ring  lay, 
decorated  with  two  almond-shaped  nests  placed 
one  above  the  other.  On  her  skull  she  wore  the 
remains  of  a  diadem  with  gold-foil  figures  of  stags, 
birds,  and  a  fabulous  tree  of  life.  And  around 
her  neck  was  a  gold  twofold  turquoise- 
encrusted  torque  with  a  motif  dominated 
by  the  figure  of  a  warrior  seated  cross- 
legged  with  a  sword  in  his  lap,  and 
beside  him,  on  either  side,  scenes  of  a 
dragon  fighting  with  strange  crea- 
tures. For  the  first  time  in  nearly  two 
thousand  years  we  would  see  a  Sar- 
matian  noblewoman  interred  with 
all  her  honors.  And  I,  Vladimir 
Constantinovich  Guguev,  was 
the  witness." 

Vladimir  Guguev,  an  exu- 
berant, athletic  forty-year- 
old  archaeologist,  is  de- 
scribing with  romantic  Russian  fan- 
tasy what  he  considers  the  most  glorious 
moment  of  his  professional  life.  In  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1987,  he  uncovered  barrow  10  of  the  Kobia- 
kov  pit-burial  mound,  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of 
Rostov-on-Don,  in  the  south  of  Russia.  He  literally 
struck  gold.  "It  was  the  only  unplundered  grave  of 
a  Sarmatian  lady  of  rank,  possibly  a  queen  or  high 
priestess,  to  be  found  among  the  legendary  kurgems, 


or  burial  mounds,  of  the  highest  Sarma- 
tian nobility  in  our  region,"  says  Gu- 
guev, who  still  refers  tenderly  to  the  skeleton  he 
discovered  as  "she." 

Only  in  Russia  could  such  a  story  be  a  scoop  to 
this  day.  Guguev  kept  quiet  while  he  investigated 
the  complex  facts  behind  the  unique  find.  Then  his 
conclusions  were  submitted  to  Soviet  experts  for 
cautious  evaluation.  Guguev  consulted  only  fellow 
archaeologists  who  worked  in  the  area.  His  writ- 
ings about  the  grave  were  limited  to  a  special- 
ized local  publication,  and  he  had  no 
occasion  to  talk  of  his  fabulous  £=^= 

Sarmatian   gold  to  foreigners 
until  last  June,  when  he  met 
my  Russian-speaking  wife, 
Daria,    and  myself  at  an 
archaeology  institute  in 
Moscow.  From  there,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  ar- 
range a  trip  to  Rostov,  600 
miles  to  the  south,  near  the  s '<»<•*  ^ 

Black  Sea. 

The  city  of  Rostov  (popu- 
lation: 1  million)  lies  in  the  south  of  a  vast 
region  that  Sarmatian  tribes  called  home  from 
around  400 13. C.  to  the  fourth  century  A.D.  This  is  an  , 
area  that  the  Greek  historian  Herodotus  crossed  in  ^ 
about  460  B.C.;  his  observations  have  been  mostly  a 
confirmed  by  archaeologists  digging  in  the  rich  o 
soil.  And  now,  here  we  arc,  in  the  Gold  Room  of  p 
the  Rostov  Regional  Museum,  under  the  watchful  s 
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rhe  exclusive  story  of  a  major  archaeological  find  in  south  Russia 
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Above:  Guguev 
excavating  what 
is  probably  a 
warrior's  grave. 
Below:  The 
archaeologist 
holding  a  bracelet 
fresh  from  the  dig. 


ROSSING  OUR  FIELDS, 
WALKING  ON  OUR  HILLS, 
EVEN  IN  OUR  CITY  WE  ARE 
STANDING  ON  TREASURES 
CRYING  OUT  TO  BE  FOUND." 

eye  of  an  armed  Soviet  militiaman,  with  Guguev  as 
our  enthusiastic  guide. 

"Like  the  barbarous  Scythians,  who  also  inhabit- 
ed our  region  and  are  familiar  to  art  lovers  from  the 
West  for  the  elaborate  Scythian  gold  collection 
started  by  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  now  in  the 
Hermitage  Museum,  in  Leningrad,"  he 
says,  "the  warrior-merchant  Sarmatians 
were  steppe  nomads  of  Indo-Iranian  ori- 
gin, coming  from  the  area  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  known  in  antiquity  as 
Sauromatae.  From  the  Urals,  the  Sar- 
matians moved  westward  in  the  third 
century  B.C.,  driving  back  the  Scyth- 
L  ians  and  settling  in  their  stead  to  the 
wk  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Sarma- 
K  dans  were  a  cultural  and  political 
force  whose  influences  extended 
1  into  Central  Asia  and  Transcau- 
casia, as  well  as  into  western  Eu- 
rope, where  they  challenged  the  Romans 
before  themselves  being  defeated  by  the  fero- 
cious Huns.  After  eight  centuries,  the  Sarmatians 
disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  they  came,  perhaps 
enslaved  or  absorbed  by  other  races." 

The  objects  found  by  archaeologists  are  now  in 
the  Rostov  museum,  where  they  give  a  picture  of 
the  cultural,  social,  and  economic  life  of  the  local 
population  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Don  cossacks  banded  together. 
Even  for  the  locked  cabinet  to  be  opened  so  that 
Guguev  might  handle  the  objects,  the  museum 
director,  Lidia  Grigoreevna  Zaichkova,  has  to  be 
present,  along  with  the  vice-director,  Zinaida  Ni- 
kolaevna  Rimskaya,  the  lady  who  actually  has 
the  key.  Passing  the  pieces  around,  Vla- 
dimir Constantinovich  Guguev  dis- 
cusses the  significance  of  his  find. 

"Because  the 


Indo-Iranian 
nomads   left 
no  written  rec- 
ords,  we  have 
had    to    rely 
mostly  on  eye- 
witness reports 
of         ancient 
Greeks  and  Ro- 
f  *     mans  who  Golo- 
sh   nized  the  area  and 
on   their   artists, 
who,  influenced  by 
their  Scythian  or  Sar- 
matian   trading  partners, 
abandoned  traditional  mytho- 


logical subjects  and  created  in  masterpieces  of  gold 
realistic  scenes  of  war,  customs,  and  daily  life  on  the 
steppes.  But  we  had  no  links  with  the  Indo-Iranian 
origins  or  spiritual  life  of  these  tribes. 

"Thanks  to  the  torque  found  in  the  Kobiakov 
barrow,  we  know  more  than  we  knew  before.  The 
Sarmatian  art  we  found  was  created  by  masters  of 
the  same  cultural  ambience,  not  by  Greeks  or 
Romans.  We  now  have  evidence  that  the  Sarma- 
tians went  on  military  expeditions  to  the  far  east  of 
Russia,  maybe  even  to  Afghanistan,  where  objects 
like  the  torque  were  produced." 

The  gold  twofold  torque  around  the  neck  of  the 
high-ranking  woman  found  in  the  grave  is  fifteen 
centimeters  in  diameter  and  weighs  just  over  400 
grams  (about  one  pound).  The  decoration  was 
stamped  and  worked  with  a  chisel.  The  torque 
frieze  contains  a  motif  composition  that  accords 
with  the  Indo-Iranian  heraldic  scheme.  The  central 
figure  is  that  of  a  man,  a  god  or  hero,  sitting  on  a  rug 
with  his  legs  crossed  in  the  "Oriental"  manner.  He 
has  thick  hair  with  parted  locks,  a  mustache,  and  a 
beard.  This  central  hero  is  dressed  in  a  low-necked 
caftan;  his  tight  trousers  are  tucked  into  clasped 
boots.  He  is  holding  a  cup  in  his  hands,  and  a  short 
sheathed  sword  is  lying  in  his  lap. 

Scenes  of  a  dragon  fighting  with  some  anthropo- 
morphic creatures  clothed  in  stylized  scale  armor 
and  armed  with  cudgels  are  thrice  repeated  on  each 
side  of  the  figure  as  well  as  on  the  torque's  reverse 
side.  One  of  the  creatures,  kneeling  on  its  right  knee 


OR  TITE  LOCKED  CABINET 
FULL  OF  GOLD  OBJECTS 
TO  BE  OPENED,  THE  MUSEUM 
DIRECTOR  HAD  TO  BE 
PRESENT 

(the  dragon  tries  to  bite  the  left  one)  and  grasping 
the  monster's  nape,  threatens  it  with  the  cudgel  in 
its  raised  right  hand.  The  other  creature,  sitting  on 
the  dragon's  back  and  grasping  one  of  its  wings, 
tries  to  hit  it  with  a  similar  object.  The  third  full- 
face  creature  has  grabbed  the  dragon's  tail. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  "The  first  stylistic  feature 
to  attract  attention  is  the  evidently  Oriental  origin 
of  the  object,"  explains  Vladimir  Guguev.  "The 
central  hero's  appearance — his  posture,  his  anthro- 
pological type,  and  his  garment — makes  it  possible 
to  see  in  him  an  image  of  a  Middle  Asian,  Iranian- 
language  nomad.  It  seems  possible  that,  as  an  icon- 
ographic  canon,  heroes  in  a  sitting  posture  with 
their  legs  crossed  in  'Oriental'  style  can  be  dated  in 
Central  Asian  and  Middle  Asian  regions  to  about 
the  time  of  Christ.  There  is  also  the  hero's  sword, 
delicately  depicted  on  the  torque,  which  has  some 
Oriental  parallels.  Swords  of  this  kind  aren't 
known  in  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  iconography.  The 
closest  analogy  to  it  can  be  found  on  the  Parthian 
relief  of  Temple  I  of  Khatra,  in  India — and  that 
dates  back  to  the  second  century  B.C. 


CONNOISSI   l  IK 


>  gold  bracelet 
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istic  creatures. 


"No  less  significant  is  the  garment  of  the  crea- 
tures on  the  torque — monkeys,  perhaps.  I  suspect 
that  what  they  are  wearing  is  Kushan  armor.  It 
includes  the  lamellate  armor,  with  the  closely  fit- 
ting upper  part,  high  collar,  and  widening  short 
skirt.  Analogies  to  this  armor  can  be  seen  on  the 
coins  of  the  Saka  emperor  Azes  (who  ruled  in 
northern  India  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  B.C.). 
The  creatures'  clubs  are  also  significant.  They  com- 
pare closely  to  the  bronze  cudgels  dating  from 
around  A.D.  1  that  were  designated  in  original  Chi- 
nese sources  by  the  word  chee. 

"Of  the  seven  main  shapes  of  the 
nests  intended  for  insets  of  the  Kobia- 
kov  torque,  six — among  them,  al- 
mond-shaped, rectangular,  parallel- 
ogram, comma — are  present  in  ear- 
ring clasps  and  sword  sheaths  from 
north  Afghanistan.  The  beards  and 
manes  of  the  wolf-headed  dragons 
depicted  on  my  torque  are  analogous  to 
decorations  on  a  Parthian  stone  relief  It  cannot  be 
excluded  that  the  torque,  the  bracelets,  and  the  fin- 
ger ring  originally  made  up  a  single  set  of  jewelry. 
"The  problem  of  the  buried  woman's  status  is  of 
special  interest,"  continues  Guguev.  "Our  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  the  power  attributes:  in  addi- 
tion to  the  torque,  ring,  and  bracelets  decorated  in 
beast  style,  she  wore  a  diadem  and  a  gold-sewn  gar- 
ment, and  there  was  a  full  horse  harness  and  an  ax  in 
the  grave.  The  fact  that  the  tomb  contained  the  har- 
ness— most  unusual  in  a  woman's  tomb — also 
speaks  in  favor  of  the  buried  woman's  high  position 
in  the  nomads'  social  hierarchy." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  status  of  the  woman, 
who  was  about  twenty  years  old,  approximated 
that  of  the  legendary  Sarmatian  queens.  Meantime, 
the  iconographic  analysis  of  the  ornamental  frieze 
on  the  Kobiakov  diadem — stags,  birds,  and  a  tree  of 
life — hints  at  her  special  role  in  some  cult.  This  the- 
ory is  supported  by  the  kind  of  objects  found  in  the 
tomb — the  fact  that  they  are  made  of  gold  and  semi- 
precious stones  and  show  scenes  with  mythological 
or  epic  content.  As  Guguev  puts  it,  "The  articles  in 
the  queen's  or  high  priestess's  grave  could  not  have 
been  goods  intended  for  trade  but  most  probably 
came  from  the  royal  or  temple  treasure  houses  of 
Kanghiu  and  early  Kushan  Bactria  [what  is  now 
Afghanistan  and  the  regions  around  Samarkand 
and  Tashkent].  They  may  have  been  received  as 
gifts  or  spoils  of  war.  It  only  makes  sense  to  assume 
that  Iranian-language  Middle  Asian  nomads  mixed 
with  the  Sarmatian  hordes  in  the  course  of  nomadic 
expansion.  That  process  would  have  helped  to 
create  the  unique  cultural  features  of  the  middle  Sar- 
matian culture.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
archaeologists  have  tried  to  put  together  .1  picture  of 
the  burial  customs  of  the  Sarmatians.  Our  finds 
give  us,  at  last,  a  detailed  impression  of  what  those 
customs  were." 

What  conclusions  could  the  arc  haeologist  draw? 
"In  scientific  terms  we  facts  about  the 

connection  of  the  Sarin.!  tian  trib<  s  with  theirnative 
land  in  the  East,  where  Iranian   myths  lived  and 


were  impressed  in  the  treasures.  We  have  also  dis- 
covered the  high  level  of  artistic  technology.  Hut 
conclusions!  I  have  no  detinue  conclusions.  I  have 
merely  uncovered  another  piece  in  the  Sarmatian 
jigsaw  puzzle.  We  still  need  to  know  much  more 
about   these   mounted   nomads   of  the   Russian 


A 


FTER  EIGHT  CENTURIES, 
THE  SARMATIANS  DISAP- 
PEARED AS  MYSTERIOUSLY  AS 
THEY  CAME,  LEAVING  NO 
WRITTEN  RECORDS. 

steppes.  They  rode  out  of  history  as  they  had  come, 
without  a  written  word.  All  they  left  was  some  ot 
the  finest  gold  art  in  the  world." 

For  his  hard  work  in  the  field  and  the  library,  Vla- 
dimir Constantinovich  Guguev  earns  250  rubles 
(S445)  a  month.  He  supplements  that  with  what  he 
earns  as  a  disc  jockey  in  a  Rostov  nightclub  ("My 
favorite  jazz  composer  is  the  American  Miles  Dav- 
is") and  as  a  teacher  of  martial  arts  ("I  learned  it  to 
throw  rowdies  out  of  the  disco").  The  total:  about 
500  rubles,  bolstered  by  the  23(  •  rubles  his  wife,  Lar- 
isa,  makes  monthly  as  a  mathematician  and  com- 
puter operator. 

"We  work  on   a   shoe- 
string budget.    Vladimir   - 
Constantinovich   even    1 
buys  his  own  equipment,      5 
says   Lidia   Grigoreevna   || 
Zaichkova,  the  museum  di- 
rector. She  receives  15,000 
to  20,000  rubles  a  year  for  all 
the  archaeological  work  111 
the  area  and  for  the  running 
of  the   Rostov   museum. 
"We  really  need  a  million 
rubles   a   year   to   work 
properly,  but  funds  alone 
will  not  resolve  our  prob- 
lems.    We   have   very 
primitive  conditions  in- 
deed.   Our   Rostov   ar- 
chaeologists  are   basi- 
cally working  as  they 
did    three    hundred 
years  a^o,  in  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  us- 
ing their  instinct  and 
digging. 

"We  need  computers. 
chemicals  for  restoration,  conservants 
for  excavation  sites,  publications,  information.  Be- 
fore glasnost  we  were  isolated  so  long,  we  don't  even 
know  about  the  technical  opportunites  ot  the 
West." 

What  lends  her  words  some  urgency  is  the  likeli- 
hood that  there  are  still  great  finds  to  be  uncovered 
in  the  Rostov-on-Don  region.   "Gugucv's  find  is 

(('out  nmc  J  on  page  120) 


Judging  from 
stylistic  evidence, 
the  gold  torque 
found  on  the 
skeleton  seems  to 
hart  been  made 
in  Central  Asia. 
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tk  rrayed  on  steel  shelves  in  the  ill-lit  gloom  oi  a  warehouse,  caught  between  .1 
£•-%  preciously  ordained  existence  in  New  port  and  the  auction  block  at  C  Christie's  in 
*  JL.  Manhattan,  dozens  of  biscuit  figures,  representing  elegant  shepherdesses,  lan- 
guishing lovers,  plump  infants  playing  with  birds,  and  a  host  of  other  conceits  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  eighteenth-century  French,  give  the  onlooker  a  frisson.  They  are  disturbing  in 
their  pallor,  their  honeyed  sweetness,  their  sheer  numbers,  their  bizarre  presence,  rustic 
yet  supremely  elegant,  in  this  unfeelingly  ugly  place.  SO  Until  lately  they  were  carefully 
arranged  against  pale  blue  velvet  in  vitrines  in  Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.'s  summer 
house,  Ocean  Lawn,  on  twenty-two  well-manicured  acres  overlooking  the  Atlantic.  For 
all  their  abundance,  the  biscuit  figures  are  only  a  fraction  of  her  porcelains  and  silver,  her 

LAST        LOOK        AT 

A  BYGONE  ER 

By  Eve  Auchincloss 
Photographs  by  Elizabeth  Zeschin 
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looking  seaward  at 
Newport,  the  Firestones' 
house,  Ocean  Lawn.  Right: 
Elizabeth  and  Harvey  Fire- 
stone in  the  1940s,  all  set  for  a 
twirl  around  the  dance  floor. 


iic  of  Mrs.  Firestone's 
beloved  biscuit  figures.  Right: 
In  the  drawing  room,  tea 

served  with  Series  porcelain 

on  a  fine  tabic  do  milieu  with 

Louis  X  I  I  chairs  to  sit  in. 
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Vincennes 

flowerpots:  highly 
desirable! 


drawings  and  paintings,  her  terra-cot- 
tas,  her  objets  de  uertu,  her  chests  and 
chairs  and  clocks,  made  in  France  at  a 
time  when  the  art  of  living  had  reached 
full  flower. 

Before  she  died,  at  ninety-three  last 
October,  Elizabeth  Parke  Firestone  in- 
vited Christie's  auction  house  to  ap- 
praise her  remarkable  collection,  the  last 
of  the  great  accumulations  of  French 
decorative  objects  and  furniture  to  be 
assembled  in  the  United  States  during 
the  midtwentieth  century.  It  was  a  style 
of  collecting  that  the  Christie's  Chinese 
expert,  Theow-Huang  Tow,  describes 
^^^  as  "old-fashioned,"  "gra- 
cious," "very  adult."  It  de- 
pended on  the  possession  of 
large  means  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge and  good  taste;  it  be- 
longed to  a  world  that  was 
kept  running  by  faithful  re- 
tainers, one  that  no  longer 
exists  even  for  those  who  can 
pay.  Today,  in  any  case, 
those  who  can  pay  rarely 
have  the  rest  of  what  it  takes 
to  assemble  a  collection  like 
Elizabeth  Firestone's. 
Until  the  mid-1940s,  Mrs.  Firestone 
was  not  a  collector,  though  her  taste  for 
things  French  was  never  in  doubt.  Soon 
after  her  marriage,  in  1921,  she  and  her 
husband  built  themselves  a  chateau  in 
the  middle  of  Akron  and  furnished  it  in 
classic  French  style  a  la  Jansen  (Louis 
XV  sitting  room,  Louis  XIV  library, 
marble  fireplaces)  with  a  few  genuine 
eighteenth-century  pieces,  including 
a  splendid 
Boulle  clock. 
On  a  visit  to  a 
silver  dealer 
in  New  York 
to  buy  a  wed- 
ding present 
she  told  him, 
"I  don't  col- 


lect anything  now,  but  I  assure  you  that 
when  I  do  it  will  be  French. "  In  time  she 
came  back  to  him  to  buy  her  first  piece 
of  silver;  it  was  the  beginning  of  what 
was,  in  the  end,  to  be  one  of  the  two 
most  important  collections  of  French 
silver  in  the  United  States.  It  is  com- 
posed of  eighteenth-century  pieces — 


Above:  A  Boucher 
chalk  drawing.  Leji: 
A  fine  Boulle  mar- 
quetry bracket  clock 

and  other  precious  fur- 
niture. Right:  A 

Blarenberghe  painting. 


not  easy  to  come  by,  since,  quite  apart 
from  what  the  Revolution  destroyed, 
silver  was  melted  down  whenever  its 
owner  was  in  need  of  funds.  Some  years 
ago  she  gave  her  star  pieces  to  the 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts — among  them 
the  duke  of  Cadaval  dressing-table  ser- 
vice,  a  soup  tureen  and  stand  by  the 


She  was,  says  a  friend  who  knew  her  well,  "the  most 
luxurious  woman  in  the  history  of  luxury." 
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"She  had  a  real  eye  for  gpod-quality,  modest  pieces. 
They  were  not  safe  things.  She  was  courageous!' 


great  rococo  designer  Thomas 
Germain,  and  a  pair  of  candelabra 
also  by  Germain,  one  of  four 
pairs  of  this  model  and  his  favor- 
ite (his  portrait  by  Largilliere 
shows  him  proudly  pointing  to 
it).  A  trust  now  holds  Mrs.  Fire- 
stone's incomparable  silver  col- 
lection, some  350  pieces,  and  its 
ultimate  disposition  will  be  de- 
cided later  on. 

All  the  great  French  factories 
are  represented  by  her  soft-paste 
porcelains,  with  the  rich  colors 
and  waxen  glaze  that  render  them 
more  delectably  sensuous  than 
the  true,  hard  porcelain  of  Meis- 
sen. Because  she  made  this  collec- 
tion entirely  for  her  own  pleasure, 
it  has  an  impressively  homogeneous 
quality.  "She  had  both  an  academic 
interest  and  a  sense  of  decoration,"  says 
Anton  Gabszewicz,  a  director  of  Chris- 
tie's London.  "She  knew  what  she  was 
collecting."  Like  most  collectors,  he 
suggests,  she  seems  to  have  started  with 


An 


array  of  Firestone  Sevres  and  Vincennes  porcelain, 
least  costly:  the  tiny  jug,  upper  left. 

something  easy — her  opulent  tur- 
quoise-ground Sevres  and  Vincennes — 
and  moved  gradually  toward  the  more 
sophisticated  and  academically  de- 
manding pieces,  like  the  charming,  un- 
pretentious porcelains  from  the  smaller 
manufacturers.  These  she  bought  well 
before  the  present  wide  interest 
in  them  developed.  She  had 
pieces  made  at  St.  Cloud  in  the 
1730s  and  1740s — creamy 
white  rococo  potpourri  vases 
with  prunus  molding,  lidded 
and  pierced  with  holes  to  re- 
lease the  fragrance,  and  a  lovely 
covered,  two-handled  ecuelle, 
perfect  in  its  simplicity.  Even 
more  subtle,  perhaps,  are  the 
Chantilly  pieces  with  Kakie- 
mon  decoration  of  boughs  and 
flowers.  Mrs.  Firestone  must 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  col- 
lect Mennecy  in  depth,  with  its 
purply  flowers,  its  relaxed 
and — in  Gabszewicz's  words — 
"slightly  loopy"  painting. 
Even  among  her  Sevres  pieces 
there  are  some  surprises:  a  rose 
marbree  pitcher  covered  with  a 
streaky,  weird  pink  that  could 

Mrs.  Firestone  loved  lacquer  com- 
modes.   This  one,  with  its  cliiuoiserie, 
dates  from  the  1760s. 


be  horrendous  but  is  marvelous, 
and  a  splendid  big,  shaggy, 
brown  fox  with  rows  of  sharp 
teeth. 

From  Vincennes  she  had  hun- 
dreds of  porcelain  flowers — car- 
nations, lilies,  roses — many  of 
them  packed  away  in  cotton  wool 
and  stowed  in  closets,  but  dozens 
of  them  arranged  along  the  edges 
of  shelves  in  her  vitrines.  There  is 
porcelain-handled  tableware  and 
hundreds  of  amusing  little  ob- 
jects: porcelain  thimbles,  snuff- 
boxes in  myriad  shapes — a  par- 
rot,  a  caterpillar,  an  elegantly 
stockinged  leg. 

She  was  not  one  to  weed  out 
*  her  collection  as  she  forged 
ahead,  acquiring  knowledge,  reading 
catalogs  and  books,  discussing  matters 
with  dealers,  and  becoming  herself  a 
considerable  authority.  Trading  and 
selling  held  no  charms  for  her.  Instead 
she  put  things  away,  swaddled  in  cot- 
ton, and  displayed  as  much  as  she  could. 
The  most  curious  of  her  porcelains 
was  the  collection  of  biscuit  figures 
from  Sevres  and  Vincennes,  little  sculp- 
tures in  unglazed  soft-paste  porcelain, 
often  based  on  the  works  of  painters  like 
Boucher.  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
infatuated  with  them,  but  they  have 
rarely  been  seriously  collected  since. 
Surely  no  one  ever  acquired  so  many  as 
Elizabeth  Firestone.  She  crowded  them 
into  her  vitrines,  in  graceful  but  very 
close  company. 

"I  hate  them!"  exclaims  Clare  Le 
Corbeiller,  the  curator  of  Continental 
porcelain  and  French  silver  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.  "That  is  not 
what  porcelain  is  about."  But  she  cred- 
its Mrs.  Firestone  with  very  unusual, 
"offbeat"  taste.  "She  had  a  real  eye  for 
good-quality,  modest  pieces.  They 
were  not  safe  things,  except  perhaps  for 
the  furniture.  She  was  collecting  soft- 
paste  porcelain  at  a  time  when  nobody 
else  was,  in  an  out-of-the-way,  in-depth 
manner.  We  still  don't  know  much 
about  factories  like  Chantilly  and  Men- 
necy, and  it  was  courageous  to  be  col- 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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gant environment  in  your  home,  based 
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Queen  Anne,  Sheraton  and  others,  all  at 
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Bose  Express  Music.  The  First  Com- 
plete Record  Store  in  a  Catalog.  Now 

you  can  shop  from  home  for  any  CD, 
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Stage  design — bargains  aplenty 


By       Andrea       DiNoto 


"f    I    Mie  miracle  of  collect- 
ing stage  designs," 
M      says  Paul  Stiga,  "is 
that  in  an  era  when  everything 
has  been  discovered,  they  still 
seem  virtually  unknown  and 
uncollected.  The  upside  is  that 
a  wonderful  collection  can  still 
be  formed  at  comparatively 
little  expense;  the  downside  is 


that  to  do  it  takes  a  lot  of 
searching." 

For  more  than  twenty 
years,  Stiga,  a  writer  with  a 
passion  for  the  theater,  has 
been  searching  for  drawings 
and  watercolors  that  docu- 
ment sets  and  costumes  for 
dramas,  musicals,  ballets,  and 
operas.  With  over  1,200  twen- 


tieth-century works — acquired 
from  specialized  dealers,  at 
auctions,  and  at  flea  markets  in 
New  York,  London,  and 
beyond — he  has  one  of  the 
largest  private  collections  any- 
where. 

Stage  design  is  a  hybrid  art 
in  which  craft,  draftsmanship, 
style,  and  highly  focused  crea- 
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Top:  Costumes  for 
three  Russian  dancers 
by  Pavel  Tchelitchew 
(1898-1957).  Bot- 
tom: A  curtain  for 
Angels  on  Earth 
(1929),  a  Yiddish 
Art  Theatre  produc- 
tion, by  Boris  Aron- 
son  (1900-1980). 


tivity  come  together  to  create 
theatrical  illusion.  It  is  also  an 
essentially  collaborative  art  be- 
tween designer  and  play- 
wright. Each  work  on  paper  is 
specific  to  a  particular  produc- 
tion, so  that — in  an  apt,  Piran- 
dellian  turn — every  design  is, 
in  effect,  a  fantasy  in  search  of 
its  reality.  Of  course,  where 
live  theater  is  concerned,  "re- 
ality"— production  and  per- 
formance— could  not  be  more 
ephemeral.  In  many  cases,  the 
stage  design  is  the  only  visual 
record  we  have  left  to  us  of  a 
moment  of  theatrical  magic. 
Photographs,  though  evoca- 
tive in  their  way,  are  no  sub- 
stitute lor,  say,  a  stunningly 
sensual  Ballets  Russes  water- 
color  of  Nijinsky,  costumed  as 
the  faun,  by  the  legendary 
Leon  Bakst. 

Designs  for  sets  and  cos- 
tumes are  separate  but  closely 
related  to  each  other  and  to  the 
three-dimensional  models,  all 
of  them  subsumed  under  the 
larger  category  of  theater 
memorabilia.  Like  site-specific 
architectural  renderings,  stage 
designs  are  most  fully  appre- 
ciated when  considered  in 
context;  but  so  captivating  is 
this  art — Joseph  Urban's  opu- 
lent fantasies  tor  the  Ziegfeld 
Follies,  for  example — that  it 
can  be  appreciated  with  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  theater. 
Stage  design,  which  dates 
from  antiquity,  is  linked  sty- 
listically to  every  art  move- 
ment, from  baroque  and  neo- 
classical to  cubist,  Constructiv- 
lst,  and  Abstract  Expression- 
ist; and  in  many  instances, 
painters — Picasso,  Juan  Gris, 
Tchelitchew,  Rauschenberg, 
and  Hockncy,  to  name  a 
few — attempted  stage  design 
with  great  success.  In  general, 
these  works,  because  of  their 
"fine  art"  association,  are  the 
costliest,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Bakst's,  which  is 
now,  says  Stiga,  pushing  six- 
figure  prices.  "But  the  work 
of  major  designers  for  land- 
mark productions — non-art- 
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ists,  if  you  will — now  peaks  at 
about  $2,500.  I'm  talking 
about  Jo  Mielziner's  collabora- 
tions with  Tennessee  Williams 
and  Arthur  Miller,  for  exam- 
ple, or  Oliver  Smith's  memo- 
rable designs  for  Lerner  and 
Loewe  musicals  like  Brigadoon, 
Camelot,  and  My  Fair  Lady.  At 
the  low  end,  great  buys  can  be 
made  if  you  know  your  the- 
ater history." 

Stiga's  knowledge,  both  of 
theater  history  and  of  a  quir- 
ky, mostly  Eurocentric,  col- 
lecting network,  has  enabled 
him  to  acquire  many  extraor- 
dinary works  for  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  or  less.  A  begin- 
ning collector,  however,  may 
need  grounding  in  books  and 
exhibitions  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory of  stage  design  and  indi- 
vidual designers  (see  Sources). 
In  Stiga's  view,  a  visit  to  the 
spectacular  yet  little-known 
Robert  L.  B.  Tobin  collection, 
housed  at  the  McNay  Art  Mu- 
seum, in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
is  a  must  for  any  serious  col- 
lector. Here  are  over  20,000 
books  and  drawings  and  about 
fifty  maquettes  of  stage  sets 
documenting  mostly  baroque 
operas,  Diaghilev  ballet  de- 
signs, and  American  musicals, 
all  donated  by  Tobin,  a  pas- 
sionate opera  connoisseur. 
Two  years  ago,  he  had  the 
Met's  entire,  crumbling  Eu- 
gene Berman  set  for  Don 
Giovanni  carted  to  Texas  for 
storage  in  his  private  ware- 
house, saving  it  from  the 
dump. 

Apart  from  the  McNay, 
there  are  no  permanent  collec- 
tions in  the  United  States  eas- 
ily accessible  to  the  public, 
though  universities  such  as 
Harvard  maintain  excellent 


study  collections.  Exhibi- 
tions are  mounted  from 
time  to  time  at  Lincoln 
Center's  Library  and  Mu- 
seum of  the  Performing 
Arts,  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum,  in  New  York, 
and  the  Wads  worth  Athe- 
neum,  in  Hartford.  A  trav- 
eling exhibition  of  Russian 
Constructivist  design  spon- 
sored by  the  Fine  Arts  Mu- 
seums of  San  Francisco 
opens  next  fall.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art,  in 
New  York,  also  exhibits 
examples  from  its  collec- 
tions occasionally,  though 
these  tend  to  be  designs 
by  artists. 
Technically  speaking,  stage 
designs  fall  into  the  category 
of  "craft,"  but  Stiga  sees  any 
discussion  of  aesthetics  as 
problematical:  "The  fact  is 
that  being  a  great  designer  for 
the  stage  does  not  necessarily 
mean  you're  a  great  drafts- 
man." He  can  appreciate  a  de- 
sign for  its  art-historical  im- 
portance, but  "it  is  ultimately 
more  important  to  me  to  view 
them  as  landmarks  in  theater 
history."  "The  whole  subject 
of  artists  working  in  the  the- 
ater is  fascinating,"  he  adds. 
"Munch  did  a  set  for  Ibsen's 
Ghosts.  When  Alicia  Markova 
appeared  in  Stravinsky's  Le 
Chant  du  Rossignol  as  a  young 
girl,  Matisse  painted  the  de- 
signs on  the  costume  while  she 
was  wearing  it!"  A  new  book, 
Ballets  Suedois,  documents 
dozens  of  designs  by  French 
artists,  including  Bonnard  and 
Leger,  who  worked  for  this 
important  company  in  the 
1920s.  Anyone  wishing  to 
pursue  stage  design  from  this 
point  of  view  should  go  to 
dealers  who  specialize  in  these 
artists  and  art  movements. 

Works  by  professional  stage 
designers,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  become  available 
through  estate  sales  and  as  me- 
mentos given  to  co-workers 
and  friends.  In  New  York, 
Richard  Stoddard,  an  anti- 
quarian bookseller  specializing 
in  the  performing  arts,  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  designs 
by  Mielziner  as  well  as  by 
Aronson  and  the  jazz-age  mu- 
sic-hall designer  Nelle.  Prices 
start  at  about  SI 00  for  prelimi- 
nary pencil  sketches.  For 
$1,500  he  offers  Aronson's  set 
for  Arthur  Miller's  The  Cruci- 


ble .md.  for  $2,000,  Mielziner's 
original  design  tor  ( )n  Your 
Toes.  Arts  of  the  Theatre  Gal- 
lery,  in  Los  Angeles,  carries 
many  designs  troni  the  cinema 
("a  whole  different  set  ot 
headaches,"  says  Stiga).  where- 
one  might  find  a  costume  de- 


sign with  an  "O.K."  by 

I  (    '*  (Joan  ( )rawford).  The 
three  specialized  London  deal- 
ers listed  below  carry  a  wide 
selection  ot  stage  designs. 
Marina  Henderson,  tor  exam- 
ple, otters  works  dating  trom 
about  1K40  to  the  present,  m- 


M<~*.  •** 


(  'ppcr  left:  lioris 
Aronson's  Devil's 
costume  for  I  )ay  and 
Night  (1924). 
Abort:  Juggler's  cos- 
tume by  Alexandre 
Benois  fot   feanne 
an  Bucher  (1927). 
Right:  Costume  fot 
the  Casino  </<  Paris, 
by  Run  Ranson. 
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eluding  sought-after  and  cost- 
ly designs  by  Erte.  Henderson 
cautions  that  there  are  lots  of 
fakes  around  of  Erte  and  Rus- 
sian artists:  "I  tound  a  won- 
derful 'Baksf  that  turned  out 
to  be  wrong." 

In  judging  quality  and  con- 
dition, Stiga  differentiates 
among  preliminary  or  concept 
sketches,  final  designs,  and 
presentation  drawings.  "Art- 
ists, like  Bakst,  who  had  great 
success  in  their  own  time,  of- 
ten redrew  works,  sometimes 
in  larger  format,  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes.  These  works 
are  sometimes  inscribed  and 
almost  always  bear  a  promi- 
nent signature." 

The  designs  most  valuable 
historically  are  the  "finals" — 
in  America  often  bearing  the 
union  stamp — for  landmark 
premieres  (as  opposed  to  revi- 
vals or  touring  productions). 
Stiga  avoids  unidentified,  un- 
signed pieces,  which  are  "al- 
most impossible"  to  trace. 
Stage  design  is  so  vast  .1  field, 
lie  says,  th.it  even  though 
much  has  been  lost,  enormous 
quantities  are  still  waiting  to 
be  discovered.  "I  would  love 
to  see  an  army  of  collectors 
out  there  doing  the 
archaeology."  □ 


Paul  Stiga: 
Portrait  of 
a  Collector 

The  first  thing  you  notice  when 
you  come  into  Paul  Stiga 's  New 
York  apartment  is  a  lusciously 
baroque  costume  design  for 
Leontyne  Price  by  Franco  Zeffi- 
relli  hanging  in  the  gallery-like 
hallway  along  with  a  dozen 
more  such  renderings:  a  vibrant 
early  Tchelitchcw  costume 
sketch,  a  semi-abstract  Stuart 
Davis,  a  brooding  Edward  Gor- 
don Craig  set  for  Macbeth.  The 
hall,  lined  with  a  portion  of  his 
collection  of  nearly  1,000  the- 
ater-related books,  leads  to  a 
jewel  box  of  a  living  room  filled 
with  opulent  French  Empire 
furniture  and  a  melange  of  mini- 
collections — Paris  porcelains, 
mercury  glass,  Neapolitan 
gouaches,  and  much  more.  Sti- 
ga, whose  mind  is  a  rich  store- 
house of  theater  and  collecting 
lore,  characterizes  himself  as  "a 
great  audience"  who  never  as- 
pired to  perform  or  design. 
Growing  up  around  Boston,  he 
was  introduced  to  theater  by  his 
father,  who  took  him  to  "those 
wonderful  out-ot-town  tryouts, 
now  .1  thins.',  of  the  past."  Stiu,a 
began  collecting  in  196N  with 
the  purchase  from  Eric  ( lust.it- 


Paul  Stiga  and, 
clockwise,  Berman's 
Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Stuart  Davis's  The 
Puritans,  Tchelit- 
chew's  Savonarola, 
Walton's  Pippin, 
Dobujinsky  's  Ab- 
duction from  the 
Seraglio,  Mielziner's 
A  Tree  Grows  in 
Brooklyn,  Saint 
Laurent's  Le  Diable 
Amoureux,  Exter's 
Faust,  Bakst 's  Helen 
of  Sparta.  » 


son,  a  pioneer  dealer  in  the  field, 
of  a  Beni  Montresor  design  for 
the  Metropolitan  Opera's  The 
Last  Savage.  Since  then  he  has 
pursued  designs  in  many  places 
with  undiminished  enthusiasm. 
"I  recently  bought  three  Wil- 
helms — he  designed  some  of  the 
D'Oyly  Carte  premieres — at  the 
Sixth  Avenue  flea  market  for 
$400,"  he  says,  "and  a  huge 
Yves  Saint  Laurent,  simply 
signed  'Yves,'  for  $125.  Few 
Americans  know  he  has  de- 
signed extensively  for  theater 
and  ballet.  A  Madison  Avenue 
dealer  in  twentieth-century 
American  drawings  offered  me 
my  choice  of  very  stylish  Raoul 
Pene  du  Bois  costumes  from  the 
twenties  for  $200  each.  I  noticed 
several  designs  at  a  recent  Soth- 
eby's Arcade  auction,  and 
Swann  Galleries  had  a  curtain 
designed  by  the  Russian  ballet 
designer  Goncharova.  You  real- 
ly never  know  where  you'll  find 
something."  Stiga  never  misses 
the  annual  early-fall  Broadway 
Cares  AIDS  benefit  sale,  in  Shu- 
bert  Alley,  at  which  the  United 
Scenic  Artists  union  offers  work 
donated  by  American  designers. 
This  year  the  sale  yielded  a  Ran- 
dy Barcelo  costume  design  tor 
Nell  Carter  in  Ain't  Misbehavin' 
for  $250. 


It  was  in  London  that  he 
made  one  of  his  greatest  coups. 
"1  happened  to  pass  Bermans  & 
Nathans,  the  great  costume 
house  off  Leicester  Square,  and 
saw  a  sign  in  the  window  an- 
nouncing a  sale  of  old  working 
drawings  from  their  files  for  six 
pounds  each.  There  was  no  one 
in  there;  just  me  alone  poring 
over  the  bins,  where  I  discov- 
ered things  like  an  unsigned 
Leslie  Hurry  Valkyrie  design  for 
his  production  of  The  Ring  at 
Covent  Garden.  I  recognized  his 
special  shade  of  red.  In  the  end  I 
walked  out  with  150  designs.  I 
was  whistling.  I  guess  you 
could  say  I  was  whistling  the 
scenery." 

Sources 

Books: 

Stage  Design,  by  Donald  Oens- 
lager.  Viking,  1975. 
Twentieth-Century  Stage  Decora- 
tion, by  Fuerst  and  Hume 
(1929).  Dover  reprint,  1967. 
Ballets  Suedois,  by  Bengt  Hager. 
Abrams,  1990. 

Drama:  Its  Costume  &  Decor,  by 
James  Laver.  Studio,  1951. 
Theater  on  Paper,  by  Alexander 
Schouvaloff.  The  Drawing 
Center,  1990. 
Public  Collections: 
McNay  Art  Museum,  Tobin 
Collection,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Lincoln  Center  Library  and  Mu- 
seum of  the  Performing  Arts, 
New  York. 

Theatre  Museum,  London. 
Museo  Teatro  alia  Scala,  Milan. 
Bakhrushin  State  Central  The- 
ater Museum,  Moscow. 
La  Bibliotheque  de  l'Opera  de 
Paris. 
Dealers: 
New  York: 

The  Ballet  Shop;  (212)581- 
7990. 

Murray  Hill  Antiques  Center 
(George  Barlow);  686-6221. 
Richard  Stoddard;  645-9576. 
Stubbs  Books  &  Prints;  772- 
3120. 

Stephanie  Hoppen;  753-0175. 
California: 

Arts  of  the  Theatre  Gallery,  Los 
Angeles;  (213)  465-1950. 
London: 

Marina  Henderson;  (011  4471) 
352-1667. 

Charles  Spencer;  286-9396. 
Music  Theatre  Gallery;  823- 
9880. 

.IX*  Andrea  DiNoto  writes  regu- 
larly lor  ( Connoisseur  about  an- 
tiques and  collectibles. 
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Shady  business  in  the  German  art  market 


By     Geraldine     Norman 


The  ruthless  plundering 
of  one  nation's  artistic 
heritage  by  another  na- 
tion is  as  old  as  the  history  of 
war.  But  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  (RIP;  October 
3,  1990)  was  unique  in  that  it 
organized  the  systematic  plun- 
der of  its  own  artistic  heritage, 
selling  off  the  spoils  to  the 
West. 

The  story  of  legalized  theft 
and  corruption  by  the  Com- 
munist party  hierarchy  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  told.  A 
small  exhibit  last  summer  at 
the  Markisches  Museum,  in 
what  was  then  East  Berlin, 
gave  the  public  a  preview  of 
the  thousands  of  pilfered  na- 
tional treasures  that  had  been 
locked  away  in  the  govern- 
ment's warehouses,  all  of 
them  earmarked  for  sale  for 


hard  Western  currency.  Last 
September  the  first  book 
chronicling  the  extent  of  the 
wholesale  looting  was  pub- 
lished, in  Berlin,  by  the  East 
German  art  historian  and  jour 
nalist  Giinter  Blutke.  The  title 
of  his  Kriinitialrcport  is  Obskurt 
Geschdfic  mit  Kunst  und  Anti- 
quitaten  (Shady  Business  with 
Art  and  Antiques). 

Blutke  explains  that  the  sell 
ing  off  of  East  Germany's 
priceless  porcelain,  royal  trea- 
sures, and  paintings  for  much- 
needed  hard  currency  was  un- 
der the  control  of  Alexander 
Schalk-Golodkowski,  the 
former  minister  of  Commer- 
cial Coordination  (Kommer- 
zielle  Koordinierung;  known 
as  KoKo).  Schalk-Golod- 
kowski was  responsible  only 
to  the  general  secretary,  the 
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economics  minister,  and  the 
head  of  state  security  (the 
feared  and  despised  secret  po- 
lice, or  "Stasi").  His  sole  func- 
tion while  he  was  the  head  of 
KoKo  was  to  acquire  foreign 
currency,  which  he  did  by 
selling  off  such  things  as 
chemicals,  precious  metals, 
and  heavy  machinery  and, 
through  Art  and  Antiques 
Ltd.  (Kunst  &  Antiquitaten 
GmbH),  an  organization 
founded  in  1973,  by  auc- 
tioning off  East  Germany's 
antiquities. 

Art  and  Antiques  Ltd.  was 
given  a  monopoly  over  the 
import  and  export  of  all  an- 
tiques and  works  of  art.  At 
first  Schalk-Golodkowski  de- 
creed that  the  nation's  muse- 
ums would  provide  the  new 
company  with  55  million 
marks'  worth  ($19.2 
million,  at  the  time)  of 
goods,  50  million  for 
the  state  and  5  million 
to  be  used  by  the  mu- 
seums for  acquisitions. 
Since  East  German  law 
stated  that  it  was  illegal 
to  export  any  antique 
that  was  of  "museum 
quality,"  most  of  the 
larger  museums  balked 
at  the  order. 

Not  one  to  be 
thwarted,  Schalk-Go- 
lodkowski went  after 
small  museums  and  pri- 
vate collectors.  Taxa- 
tion, trickery,  and  ha- 
rassment were  Art  and 
Antiques  Ltd.'s  favorite 
methods  of  extortion. 
Its  director  exhumed  a 
100-year-old  tax  on 
private  art  collections  worth 
more  than  50,000  marks 
(about  $17,500  in  1973).  If 
they  traded  or  sold  a  single 
work  of  art,  citizens  would  he 
classified  as  dealers.  After  such 
classification,  their  entire  worth 
could  be  taxed  at  90  percent. 

The  first  person  targeted  by 
Art  and  Antiques  Ltd.  was  a 
man  who  had  helped  set  up 
the  company,  Siegfried  Kath. 
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One  of  the  few  entrepreneurs 
in  the  GDR,  Kath  traveled 
around  the  country  in  the 
1960s  ostensibly  as  a  bartender 
but  in  reality  as  an  antiques 
collector.  He  had  a  knack  for 
finding  treasures  that  had  been 
in  the  castles  or  collections  of 
people  who  had  fled  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  By  the  early  seven- 
ties he  was  filling  warehouses 
with  valuables  and  items 
whose  worth  was  mostly  sen- 
timental. He  had  an  export  of- 
fice in  Pirna,  near  Dresden, 
and  a  full-time  staff  of  twelve. 
Six  weeks  after  Art  and  An- 
tiques Ltd.  was  created,  Kath 
was  charged  with  embezzling 
19,000  marks  ($6,000  at  the 
time).  Plainly,  Schalk-Golod- 
kowski  wanted  to  take  over 
his  operation.  After  thirteen 
months  of  harassment  and  the 
threat  of  life  imprisonment, 
Kath  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  but  "as  a  dishwash- 
er," says  Blutke.  Kath  was 
forced  to  leave  his  luxurious 
home,  his  vast  private  collec- 
tion of  art,  and  his  entire  an- 
tiques empire  behind. 

KoKo  moved  in  and  began 
using  Kath's  old  warehouses 
(in  125  locations)  as  its  new 
collection  centers.  Next,  it 
went  about  filling  them.  A 
tremendous  collection  of 
Meissen  porcelain  came  from 
a  seventy-nine-year-old  man 
who  was  charged  6,552,598 
marks  (roughly  $1.7  million) 
in  back  taxes.  Several  hundred 
other  private  collectors  met 
similar  fates.  Small  dealers, 
collectors,  and  museums  were 
encouraged  to  give  up  pieces 
to  state  museums  that  never 
received  the  works.  Even  war 
widows  were  asked  to  give  up 
their  husbands'  medals  to  local 
museums,  whereupon  they 
were  seized  by  Art  and  An- 
tiques Ltd.  and  sold  abroad  for 
only  a  fraction  of  their  senti- 
mental value. 

Blutke  searched  these  ware- 
houses after  the  fall  of  the  wall 
and  made  an  inventory  of 
what  he  found:  thousands  of 
pieces  of  furniture,  from  Em- 
pire chairs  (worth  around 
$25,000  each)  and  baroque 
secretaries  ($75,000)  to 
hundreds  of  folk-painted  cabi- 
nets and  dressers;  mountains 
of  silver  and  gold  coins  dating 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century;  Prince 
Friedrich  Carl  of  Prussia's 


marshal's  baton  (about 
$40,000);  Bavarian  furniture 
and  beer  steins;  porcelain 
(15,000  pieces  ofThuringian 
porcelain  alone);  140  tons  of 
raw  amber;  paintings  by 
prominent  German  artists;  re- 
ligious artifacts  and  icons;  and 
much  more,  including  one 
warehouse  totally  filled  with 
old  wagon  wheels  and  another 
in  which  pine  furniture  was 
assembled  to  be  shipped  in 
bulk  to  Belgium,  where  en- 
graved plates  and  locks  from 
Taiwan  were  attached  to 
create  instant  antiques  for  the 
American  market. 

The  main  warehouses  and 
headquarters  of  Art  and  An- 
tiques Ltd.  were  in  the  village 
of  Miihlenbeck,  just  outside  of 
East  Berlin.  Western  dealers 
arrived  at  the  doors  of  the  air- 
conditioned  showrooms  in 
chauffeur-driven  limousines. 
Smaller  antiques  were  sold  in 
hard-currency-only  hotels  for 
Western  visitors.  Larger  pur- 
chases were  handled  through 
"letter  box"  companies 
throughout  Western  Europe. 

Corruption  seemed  to  per- 
meate the  already  nefarious 
means  of  collecting  and  selling 
these  treasures.  Graft,  skim- 
ming of  profits,  and  helping 
themselves  to  beautiful  objects 
were  common  practices 
among  the  Communist  party 
officials  involved.  Typically, 
the  Stasi  sought  out  the  collec- 
tors and  dealers,  Art  and  An- 
tiques Ltd.  valued  the  collec- 
tion (sometimes  hiring  other 
collectors,  who  in  turn  took  a 
little  of  anything  they  fan- 
cied), and  the  Economics 
Ministry  calculated  the  fabri- 
cated tax  charges.  All  through 
this  process  officials  could — 
and  did — profiteer. 

After  Art  and  Antiques  was 
officially  closed,  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1989,  Schalk-Golod- 
kowski  fled  to  the  West,  leav- 
ing behind  an  art  collection 
worth  about  $1.2  million.  1  le 
now  lives  on  the  Tegernsee 
outside  of  Munich.  He  has  yet 
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to  speak  to  reporters  and  has 
not  been  charged  with  any 
criminal  acts  as  we  write. 
I  here  is.  however,  a  govern- 
mental investigation  into  the 
"professional  abuses  and  cor- 
ruption" m  KoKo. 

Many  of  the  people 
wronged  by  Art  and  Antiques 
Ltd.  were  allowed  to  comb 
through  the  warehouses  in 
search  ot  lost  treasures,  many 
of  which  had  unfortunately 
been  stolen  or  sold  abroad. 
The  fate  of  the  objects  that 
were  sold  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  German  government. 
Before  the  nation's  highest 
court  is  the  landmark  case  of  a 
collector  named  Werner 
Schwarz.  Having  classified 
him  as  a  dealer,  the  East  Ger- 
man government  presented 
him  with  a  tax  bill  of  1 .4  mil- 
lion marks,  saying  that  his  col- 
lection had  increased  in  value 
from  150,000  marks  in  1972  to 


2  million  marks  in  1981.  After 
giving  up  his  entire  collection 
he  found  one  ot  his  treasures. 
a  clock  made  between  1770 
and  1780  by  the  Prussian  court 
clockmaker  C.  L.  Kleemeyer, 
in  a  posh  West  Berlin  depart- 
ment store.  KaDeWe.  He  sued 
for  its  return  under  West  Ger- 
man law  and  won  his  case,  but 
the  decision  was  overturned. 
Now  the  fate  of  thousands  of 
similar  cases  involving  Ger- 
man national  treasures  m  the 
hands  of  Westerners  may  be 
decided  by  what  the  highest 
court  rules  in  this  case. 

Whatever  happens.  Hlutke's 
book  is  the  first  in-depth  look 
into  a  sad  chapter  in  art  his- 
tory about  which  we  shall  hear 
much  more  m  the  future.  □ 

^o»  Geraldine  Norman  is  the  art- 
market  correspondent  of  the  Inde- 
pendent, of  London.  Additional 
reporting  by  Robert  Spillman. 
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Skiing  France's  inexhaustible  Three  Valleys 


By    Scott     McCredie 


In  Geneva,  waiting  for  the 
bus  to  Les  Trois  Vallees,  a 
New  Yorker  in  his  mid- 
twenties  strikes  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  Frenchman. 

"Les  Trois  Vallees  has  the 
best  skiing  in  the  Alps,"  the 
Frenchman  claims. 

"Really?"  says  the  Ameri- 
can, skeptical.  "Then  how 
come  I  never  heard  of  it  until  a 
year  ago?" 

"Because  it's  not  so  much  a 
tourist  place,"  the  Frenchman 
says.  "It's  a  place  for  skiers." 

In  two  weeks  at  the  gigantic 
French  ski  resort  last  March,  I 
heard  many  languages — 
Swedish,  French,  Spanish, 
English,  German,  Italian.  But 
it  was  extremely  rare  to  hear  a 
Yankee  accent.  More  Brazil- 
ians visit  Les  Trois  Vallees 
than  norteamericanos . 

Les  Trois  Vallees,  in  the 
southern  French  Alps,  is  not 
new;  it  has  existed  in  its  cur- 
rent form  for  almost  twenty 
years.  Its  fame  will  surely  in- 
crease when  it  hosts  several 
events  of  the  1992  Winter 
Olympics. 

Made  up  of  four  major  re- 
gions and  nine  villages,  all  in- 
terconnected by  lifts,  in  three 
adjoining  valleys,  Les  Trois 
Vallees  boasts  200  lifts,  375 
miles  of  marked  runs,  and 


thousands  of  acres  ot  off-piste 
skiing.  It  claims  to  be  the 
world's  largest  ski  resort,  and 
the  entire  playground  is  yours 
for  the  price  of  a  thirty-dollar 
lift  ticket.  But  size  is  not  what 
makes  it  great.  Nor  is  it  the 
area's  reputation  for  reliable 
snowfall. 

No,  the  quality  that  makes 
it  exceptional  is  the  astonish- 
ing diversity  of  terrain  and 
ambience.  Among  its  nine  vil- 
lages, you  find  everything 
from  the  traditional  to  the 
modern,  from  lowbrow  to 
royale,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of 
four-star  hotels  and  superb 
restaurants. 

On  the  mountain,  every 
level  of  skier  can  find  his 
niche.  One  day  you  can  escape 
the  crowds  and  slip  into  a  de- 
serted valley,  where  it's  just 
you  and  the  chamois  and  ibex 
watching  unseen  from  above, 
and  go  skiing  down  steep 
chutes  or  across  broad,  lumi- 
nous glaciers.  The  next  day, 
you  can  cruise  effortlessly 
down  runs  wider  than  a  Los 
Angeles  freeway,  as  smooth 
and  manicured  as  a  tourna- 
ment golf  course. 

When  you  arrive  in  a  vil- 
lage, all  you  see  is  a  single  val- 
ley. You  have  no  idea  how 
vast  the  place  really  is  until 
you  reach  a  vantage  point  and 
peer  over  toward  the  other 
two  valleys.  Fourteen  miles 
separate  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern boundaries.  The  convolu- 
tions of  color-coded  trails  on 
the  map  look  like  blood-vessel 
diagrams  in  an  anatomy  book. 
Until  you  know  your  way 
around  a  bit,  the  best  bet  is  to 
hire  an  English-speaking 
guide-ski  instructor,  at  about 
$200  a  day. 

On  my  second  day  in  Cour- 
chevel,  I  enlist  the  help  of 
Pierre-Roger  Blanc,  a  cherub- 
faced,  exuberant,  twenty- 
four-year-old  instructor.  He  is 
to  be  my  guide  for  the  twen- 
ty-eight-mile circuit  of  all 
three  valleys.  Stamina  is  the 


one  must.  The  terrain  is  not 
taxing,  but  you  arc  on  your 
skis  almost  the  entire  day. 

We  start  at  about  nine-thir- 
ty A.M.,  skiing  one  run  in  the 
Courchevel  valley,  a  haven  for 
beginners  and  intermediates, 
and  then  fly  to  the  top  of  the 


Saulire  in  the  world's  largest 
cable  car,  its  160  passengers 
crammed  as  tightly  as  com- 
muters in  a  Tokyo  subway. 
As  we  cross  into  the  third  val- 
ley, Pierre  beckons  toward  the 
Cime  de  Caron,  at  10,000  feet 
one  of  the  highest  peaks  in  Les 
Trois  Vallees,  and  says  we  are 
going  to  head  for  the  "fourth 
valley."  He  informs  me  that 
on  the  other  side  of  Val  Thor- 
ens  lies  another  huge  valley, 
called  Lac  du  Lou.  There  are 
no  lifts  there,  in  fact  no  facili- 
ties of  any  kind,  but  it  holds 
some  of  the  best — and  most 
accessible — off-piste  skiing  in 
the  entire  region.  Carefully 
picking  our  way  among  rocks, 
we  enter  the  Lac  du  Lou  val- 
ley, stopping  for  a  moment  to 
admire  its  absolutely  wild, 
treeless,  deserted  landscape. 


Pierre  says  he  knows  where 
to  find  good,  untracked  pow- 
der. I  am  dubious.  The  last 
snowfall  was  six  days  ago,  and 
the  week  has  been  one  of  the 
busiest  of  the  season.  I  figure 
that  every  patch  of  powder 
certainly  must  have  been  torn 
up  by  now. 

We  take  off  our 
skis  and  climb  for 
ten  minutes,  onto  a 
wide  shoulder  that 
drops  off  into 
rounded  gullies. 
Pierre  goes  first,  to 
test  for  avalanches, 
he  says,  but  I  sus- 
pect it  is  really  be- 
cause he  loves  noth- 
ing more  than  cut- 
ting first  tracks.  In 
bobbing,  slow-mo- 
tion rhythm,  he 
snakes  down 
through  snow  deli- 
ciously  light  and 
dry,  whooping  in 
i  ecstasy. 

Only  the  north- 
I  facing  slopes  hold 
|  good  powder — neige 
§  douce,  as  the  French 
•  i  say,  "sweet 

snow" — and  Pierre 
homes  in  on  these  spots  like  a 
bee  searching  for  nectar,  zig- 
ging  and  zagging  down  the 
valley.  I  follow  fifty  yards  be- 
hind, entranced.  On  the  valley 
floor,  after  skiing  about  2,000 
vertical  feet  of  near-perfect 
snow,  Pierre  celebrates  by 
kicking  up  both  skis  and  land- 
ing on  his  dernere.  "I  cannot 
say  to  you  how  happy  this 
makes  me  feel!"  he  says 
breathlessly  when  I  get  down. 

The  next  day,  the  weather 
turns  foggy.  Two  inches  of 
snow  have  fallen  overnight, 
wet  but  enjoyable,  like  the 
snow  in  the  Washington  Cas- 
cades. I  head  for  Le  Praz, 
where  Pierre  grew  up.  It  is  a 
tiny,  simple  working  village 
that  had  a  life  of  its  own  many 
years  before  skiing  became  big 
business  and  continues  to  hive 
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Follow  the  leader, 
or  risk  filling  into 
a  crevasse!  The 
writer  Scott 
McCredie  on  the 
glacier  in  the 
tracks  of  Francois 
Gros. 


one  now.  The  pace  of  life  is 
slow;  tourism  is  important  but 
hardly  seems  vital.  There  is  a 
warm,  human  quality  to  the 
village,  with  its  narrow 
streets,  shops,  low  stone 
houses,  small  industries,  few 
restaurants,  and  one  hotel,  Les 
Peupliers. 

Riding  the  gondola  from  Le 
Praz  is  like  being  transported 
from  the  nineteenth  century 
into  the  twentieth,  for  you  are 
dropped  off  on  top  in  Cour- 
chevel  1850,  the  largest  and 
most  expensive  of  the  nine  vil- 
lages in  Les  Trois  Vallees. 
Among  its  fifty  hotels,  three 
are  rated  four-star  luxe,  the 
equivalent  of  a  five-star  rating 

in  the  United  States;  seven  are 
rated  four-star;  and  there  are 
more  than  sixty-five  restau- 
rants to  choose  from. 

For  all  its  fame  as  a  magnet 
of  Europe's  elite,  despite  its 
lavish  new  shopping  mall,  its 
concert  hall,  and  its  enormous 
choice  of  accommodations, 
Courchevel  1850  is  curiously 
disappointing  as  a  resort;  it 
lacks  the  magic  of  a  classic  Al- 
pine village.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  skier  convenience  was  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  the 
town's  original  planners:  from 
the  door  of  any  hotel  you  can 
ski  to  a  lift. 


One  ol  the  few  reminders  of 
the  old  way  of  life  in  Cour- 
chevel is  Restaurant  La  Ber- 
gerie,  rustic  and  old.  Now  it  is 
notorious  for  the  revelry  that 
erupts  every  Friday  evening, 
"Russian  Night,"  when  din- 
ner is  served  with  smooth 
Russian  vodka  chilled  in 
blocks  of  ice,  flowing,  like  the 
Neva  River,  without  end, 
with  rowdy  consequences. 

The  atmosphere  of  Meribel. 
the  main  village  of  the  middle 
valley,  is  tamer.  Its  location 
offers  quick  access  to  the  other 
two  valleys,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage. Moreover,  the  village 
is  the  most  harmonious  in  the 
entire  Trois  Vallees  complex. 
Every  building  is  a  celebration 
of  traditional  chalet  architec- 
ture. In  the  golden  light  of 
dusk,  the  amber-colored 
wood  of  the  chalets  and  hotels 
gives  off  a  sheen  as  rich  and 
warm  as  the  alpenglow.  The 
oldest  of  the  area's  ski  resorts, 
Meribel  was  established  by  a 
Scotsman  in  ll>38.  British 
skiers,  including  members  ol 
the  royal  family,  love  it. 

Members  of  royalty — from 
any  nation — are  rarely  seen  in 
the   'third"  valley,  where  the 
villages  of  Val  Thorens  and 
Les  Manures  are  located.  Val 
Thon  ns,  at  7,500  feet  the 


highest  ski  resort  in  Europe,  is 
the  sportiest  resort  in  Les 
Trois  Vallees  (there  is  even  a 
six-court  indoor-tennis  facility 
and  public  pool).  It  attracts  a 
younger,  more  athletic  crowd 
(mostly  Scandinavians, 
Dutch,  and  Germans).  The 
choice  of  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  nightclubs  is  slim,  but  the 
skiing  makes  up  tor  it. 

The  third  valley  is  about  the 
size  of  the  other  two  com- 
bined, with  a  useful  vertical 
drop  of  4,500  feet  (compared 
with  5,000  for  Meribel  and 
4,500  for  Courchevel).  And 
the  third  valley,  from  either 
Val  Thorens  or  Les  Menuires, 
is  thejunip-ott  point  tor  that 
vast  off-piste  wonderland  of 
the  Lac  du  Lou.  In  short,  it  is 
where  the  experts  go. 

Bleak,  bare,  and  wind- 
swept, with  huge  rocks  stand- 
ing dark  against  the  snow  ,  the 
arctic  landscape  of  Val  Thor- 
ens reminds  you  of  the  power 
and  hostility  of  the  Alpine 
world.    There  are  no  tew  er 
than  five  glaciers  within  the 
ski  area,  huge  masses  ol  ice 
that,  in  places,  lift  up  and 
spread  forward  like  giant  blue- 
green  hands. 

Francois  Cros,  a  fifty-four- 
year-old  High  Mountain 
Guide  who  works  in  Val 


Thorens,  knows  of  a  special 
place,  wild  and  out-of- 
bounds,  that  he  wants  to  show 
us.  After  an  easy  hour's  walk, 
he  says,  we  will  be  rewarded 
by  a  ten-mile  run  down  the 
immense  Glacier  de  Gcbroulaz 
and  end  up  in  Meribel. 

At  the  top — getting  there 
was  not  easy — unfurled  before 
us  is  yet  another  monstrous 
valley,  and  the  muscular  ice 
mass  flexes  under  its  skm  ot 
snow.  Carefully  we  descend 
through  the  wind  pack. 
Francois  in  the  lead.  It  is  im- 
perative, he  says,  to  ski  in  Ins 
tracks,  because  he  knows 
where  the  crevasses  are. 

We  stop  alter  a  while.  '"It  is 
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"HOUSE  BEFITTING  HEAVEN" 

Experience  heaven  on  earth.  On  the  beach  at  Waikiki. 

2199  Kalia  Road,  Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815 
Call  your  travel  agent  or  toll-free  (800)  367-2343  or  (808)  923-2311 
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ANTIQUAX! 


Protect  your  investment  in  fine  furni- 
ture with  Antiquax,  the  outstanding, 
unequalled  furniture  wax  polish. 
Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  owner  of  an  exclusive  London 
antique  gallery  developed  Antiquax 
for  use  solely  by  his  aristocratic  cli- 
ents. They  needed  a  paste  wax  polish 
that  would  protect,  feed  and  enhance 
the  irreplaceable  antiques  they  pur- 
chased at  his  establishment.  Now  this 
same  secret  formula  of  carefully 
blended  fine  waxes  is  available  to 
everyone!  Easy  to  apply,  Antiquax 
gives  wood  a  soft,  mellow  long-lasting 
shine  that  repels  dust  and  will  not 
fingermark.  Join  the  world's  leading 
galleries  and  museums  as  well  as  the 
stateliest  of  homes  by  using  Antiquax 
to  achieve  the  finest  shine  available  for 
your  furniture.  Our  generous  7.05  oz. 
tin  will  last  a  long,  long  time  and  it's 
just  $11.95  plus  $3.00  for  shipping, 
handling  and  insurance  (total,  $14.95 
each). 

HOW  TO  ORDER:  Send  a  check  or  money  order  (no  cash,  please)  payable  to  H.M. 
SPECIALTIES  for  $14.95  for  each  tin  of  Antiquax  you  want  ($11.95  +  $3.  for  shipping,  han- 
dling and  insurance).  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  PRINT  the  name  and  address,  including 
ZIP  code,  that  you  want  the  hn(s)  of  Antiquax  sent  to.  Please  be  sure  to  include  the  depart- 
ment code  shown  below.  Send  your  payment  and  your  order  information  to: 

H.M.  SPECIALTIES,  Dept.  CNAX  031; 

P.O.  Box  1764;  Sandusky,  OH  44870 

i  n  rv.  we  cannot  handle  Canadian,  foreign  or  C.O.D.  orders.)  Please  allow  30  days  for  delivery  from  our  receipt  of  your  order. 
We  ship  via  United  Parcel  Service  wherever  possible.  Overseas  orders  may  take  up  to  six  weeks  by  Parcel  Post. 
rheHeai  [Corporation  250  W.  SSth  St..  NY,  NY  10019 
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flat  at  the  end,"  he  says,  "so 
we  must  go  straight  now,  to 
avoid  walking."  It  turns  out  to 
be  a  wild  ride.  What  looked 
smooth  from  above  is  pock- 
marked with  bumps  and 
waves  and  ridges  of  snow  that 
send  us  flying.  Gathering 
speed,  we  skim  past  chunks  of 
blue  ice,  just  visible  beneath 
the  snow,  staring  up  at  us  like 
giant  cat's  eyes.  Gliding  down 
a  sea  of  ice,  craning  to  look  at 
the  couloirs  and  cliffs  and  bare 
rock  on  all  sides — I  have  never 
experienced  anything  like  it. 
My  American  companion  is 
thrilled,  too. 

"It's  the  adventure  of  skiing 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  States," 
he  says.  The  steep  cost  of  lia- 
bility insurance  has  forced 
many  American  ski  resorts  to 
ban  out-of-bounds  skiing.  But 
here,  200  ski  lifts  transport 
skiers  to  more  than  320  miles 
of  trails  as  meticulously 
groomed  as  any  in  the  United 
States — and  those  same  lifts 
catapult  more-adventurous 
skiers  into  a  wilderness  of  ter- 
rain groomed  only  by  nature. 
The  choices  are  boggling.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  when  you 
return  home  your  local  ski 
area  has  shrunk  a  size  or  two. 
When  you  reach  the  top  of 
your  favorite  chair,  you  want 
to  slip  under  the  boundary 
fence,  head  for  the  next  valley, 
and  keep  right  on  going.  □ 

How  to  Get  There 
Fly  to  Geneva  or  Lyons  and 
then  take  one  of  several  daily 
buses  to  your  village.  Driving 
time  is  usually  three  hours  but 
can  be  twice  that  on  Saturday. 
For  the  1992  Winter  Olympics, 
roads  are  being  expanded. 

When  to  Go 

Hotel  operators  offer  discount 
prices  early  and  late  in  the  sea- 
son. In  many  recent  years,  how- 
ever, little  snow  has  fallen  until 
February  or  March.  If  your 
schedule  allows,  avoid  late  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March:  that  is 
when  French  schools  are  on  hol- 
iday. Even  then,  with  the  uphill 
lift  capacity  of  198,000  skiers 
per  hour,  there  is  rarely  a  wait. 
Mid-March,  when  the  crowds 
are  down  and  the  weather  is 
milder,  is  perhaps  the  best  time. 

Where  to  Stay 

For  athletic  intermediates,  ex- 
perts, and  those  who  love  off- 
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piste  skiing,  the  clear  choice  is 
Val  Thorens  or  Les  Menuires  (if 
you  can  tolerate  the  latter's  ugly 
slab-concrete  architecture). 
Courchevel  1850  has  the  widest 
variety  of  luxury  accommoda- 
tions and  nightlife,  and  on  its 
gentle,  incredibly  smooth  slopes 
you  will  look  like  Jean-Claude 
himself.  Le  Praz  and  St. -Martin 
de  Belleville,  though  lower  in 
elevation  than  the  other  villages, 
offer  an  old-world  atmosphere. 

There  are  plenty  of  apart- 
ments for  rent.  They  are  eco- 
nomical, but  rooms  are  often 
small.  I  stayed  in  a  four-person 
studio  apartment  that  I  felt  was 
barely  big  enough  for  one.  It 
pays  to  find  out  in  advance  ex- 
actly how  big  your  quarters  are. 

Insurance 

European  ski  patrols  charge  for 
their  services;  a  bad  fall  can  cost 
you  an  arm  and  a  leg.  Low-cost 
Carte  Neige  insurance,  available 
at  the  resort,  covers  any  mis- 
haps on  the  hill. 

Lift  Tickets 

The  Three  Valley  Pass  is,  by 
American  standards,  a  true  bar- 
gain at  $30  a  day  and  allows  you 
the  greatest  freedom  to  roam. 
Single-day  passes  are  a  better 
bet  than  a  multiday  ticket,  since 
the  price  break  is  negligible. 

To  See  the  Olympics 
During  the  1992  Winter  Olym- 
pics (February  8-23),  Courche- 
vel 1850  will  host  ski  jumping 
and  Nordic  combined;  Meribel, 
all  women's  alpine  events  and 
hockey;  and  Les  Menuires, 
men's  slalom.  The  crowds  will 
be  horrendous.  Still,  Les  Trois 
Vallees  will  be  a  good  base  from 
which  to  see  the  games  (there 
are  ten  winter  venues  in  all)  — 
and  do  some  skiing  on  the  side. 
It  is  not  too  soon  to  think  about 
bookings.  For  more  informa- 
tion, write  to  the  tourist  office 
in  the  resort  of  your  choice. 
Here  are  their  addresses  and 
phone  numbers: 

Office  du  Tourisme, 
73120  Courchevel, 
France;  (33)  79.08.00.29 
Office  du  Tourisme, 
73550  Meribel, 
France;  79.08.60.01 
Office  du  Tourisme, 
73440  Val  Thorens, 
France;  79.00.08.08 

S©»  Scott  McCredie  is  a  sports 
writer  based  in  Seattle. 
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In  stock  is  an  excellent  selection 
of  tables,  secretaries,  chairs,  sofas, 
display  cabinets,  mirrors.... 


RITTERWWTIK 

iNCOflPOfUTE  0^^» 

Fine  Continental  Neoclassical  Furniture 
including  the  most  complete  selection  of  superb  quality  Biedermeier  in  the  U.S. 

1166  2nd  Ave.,  at  61st  St..  New  York,  NY  10021 
Mon.-Fri.  1-4  pm  and  by  appointment— (212)  644-7442     FAX  (212)  355-1*44 


HANDMADE  ENGLISH  CON  S  1  R  V  A  I  ()  R  I  I  S 
For  over  a  century,  Amdega  have  been  designing  from  Si", 000  through  $100,000.  Amdega's 
and  building  the  highest  quality  conservatories.  exclusive  design  service  is  free  <>t  charge 
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Golf  heaven 

I  Continued  front  page  61 ) 

tee  shot  here  is  played  over  the  canopy 
of  a  rain  forest  to  an  elevated,  undulat- 
ing green  that  is  forgivingly  large:  it 
appears  small  only  from  the  tee.  Take 
the  counsel  of  the  forecaddie  stationed 
on  the  tee.  who  is  there  to  clean  your 
clubs  and  dispense  advice.  Reach  for  an 
extra  club,  because  you  simply  cannot 
afford  to  be  short. 

The  back  nine  of  the  Kiele  course  is  a 
revelation.  Not  only  are  golfers  brought 
to  the  brink  of  the  Pacific;  they  are 
treated  to  one  of  the  best  stretches  of 
resort  golf  anywhere.  The  fun  starts  at 
the  409-yard  twelfth,  which  tumbles 
down  a  bunker-lined  valley  to  a  two- 
tiered  green  perched  on  a  cliff  above 
Nawiliwili  bay.  The  breeze  picks  up 
here.  So  does  a  golfer's  adrenaline.  The 
Frog,  the  162-yard  thirteenth,  cuts 
across  a  churning  inlet,  its  large  green 
framed  by  palms,  while  the  long  fif- 
teenth, after  a  breather  hole  that  turns 
inland,  returns  to  the  ocean  via  a  sharply 
canted  fairway  that  leads  to  a  rippled 
green  set  on  bluffs. 

On  the  charmingly  eccentric 
279-yard  sixteenth,  the  drive  is 
essayed  to  the  crest  of  a  hill, 
while  the  approach  is  played  from  a 
short  distance  (but  from  a  downhill  lie) 
to  a  tncorn  green  that  occupies  a  lava 
promontory.  Aim  for  the  pin.  and  you 
run  the  risk  of  scooting  over  the  green 
into  a  gathering  trap  fully  twelve  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  putting  surface. 
This  is  jail.  Far  better  to  aim  your 
approach  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  on  the 
right — and  allow  the  ball  to  pitch  off  the 
slope. 

The  resort's  second  layout,  the  La- 
goons course,  was  routed  on  agricultur- 
al land  removed  from  the  ocean  but  well 
within  view  of  the  main  runways  at 
Lihue  Airport.  This  links-style  layout, 
more  windswept  than  Kiele's.  is  no 
throwaway  course:  large  waste  bunkers 
border  the  fairways,  while  small  greens 
feature  the  kind  of  contours  normally 
found  in  potato  chips. 

At  the  north  end  of  Kauai,  on  the  site 
of  an  11,000-acre  cattle  ranch,  is  Prince- 
ville  (808-826-3580),  the  island's  first 
major  resort.  Robert  Trent  Jones.  Jr.. 
laid  out  the  twenty-seven-hole  Makai 
course  in  1971;  it  established  him  as  an 
architect  in  his  own  right.  Up  to  now. 
the  resort  has  not  lived  up  to  its  promise, 
for  two  reasons.  For  one.  it  rains  on 
Kauai's  north  shore  during  the  winter 


months,  the  time  when  most  mainland- 
ers  travel  to  Hawaii  to  escape  the  cold. 
Visit  between  April  and  October  to  be 
assured  of  fair  skies. 

Second,  the  hotel  took  no  advantage 
of  its  stunning  location,  overlooking 
Hanalei  bay  and  the  mountain  peak 
known  as  Bali  Hai.  Now.  however,  the 
soon-to-be-opened  and  completely  re- 
vamped 252-room  Princeville  Hotel  has 
corrected  the  original  design  flaws. 

Each  of  the  resort's  nines — Ocean, 
Woods,  and  Lakes — has  a  distinct  char- 
acter. Ocean,  now  being  refurbished 
and  the  standout  of  the  three,  wanders 
from  the  clubhouse  to  the  seacoast  and 
back,  stopping  along  the  way  at  two 
outstanding  par-3s  (Hawaii  has  an 
abundance  of  great  one-shotters) .  At  the 
142-yard  third  hole,  an  eight-  or  nine- 
iron  is  played  from  a  tee  cut  into  a  hill  to 
a  large,  well-protected  green  100  feet 
below.  Overshoot  the  green  or  miss  it 
left,  and  you  are  in  thejungle.  Drama  of 
a  high  order  awaits  at  the  157-yard  sev- 
enth, where  a  giant  thumbprint  in  the 
coastline  separates  tee  and  green.  The 
ocean  boils  in  a  deep,  rockbound  chasm 
160  feet  below  the  tee. 

While  the  Lakes  nine  has  an  abun- 
dance of  water  hazards  and  ocean  views. 
the  Woods  nine  is  an  inland  affair  set 
among  tall  Norfolk  pines  and  fragrant 
plumeria.  The  158-yard  eighth  hole  is 
distinguished  by  what  its  creator  calls  a 
"Zen  rock"  bunker,  or  sprawling  trap 
with  three  large  volcanic  rocks  arranged 
in  its  center.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  in  the 
1970s.  Now,  no  new  Hawaiian  course  is 
without  one. 

In  1989,  another  course,  theeighteen- 
hole  Prince,  opened  at  Princeville.  On 
rolling  pastureland  creased  by  deep  gul- 
lies that  sprout  a  profusion  of  mango 
and  lauhala  ("tourist  pineapple")  trees, 
Jones.  Jr.,  set  out  to  create  his  master- 
piece three  holes  at  a  time,  to  comply 
with  stringent  environmental  regula- 
tions. Though  still  without  a  club- 
house— it  will  surely  be  built — the 
Prince  course  lacks  nothing  for  gran- 
deur and  spectacle.  As  Jones  once  put  it, 
"Because  the  site  was  so  dramatic,  I 
tried  to  extract  a  golf  course  from  the 
landscape,  not  impose  one  on  it." 

Bunkering  on  the  Prince  was  kept  to  a 
minimum.  So  were  undulations  in  the 
greens.  Jones  borrowed  design  motifs 
from  the  world's  top  courses  in  creating 
this  bruiser,  which  stretches  to  an  un- 
godly 7,309  yards  from  the  back  tees  but 


can  be  managed  by  most  players  from 
the  gold  tees  at  6,005  yards. 

Among  the  feature  holes  is  the  sixth, 
its  old-tashioncd  bunkering  pattern  a 
mirror  image  of  the  eleventh  at  Pine 
Valley;  the  seventh,  a  do-or-dic  par-3 
that  pays  homage  to  the  famous  six- 
teenth at  Cypress  Point;  the  tenth,  called 
Burma  Road,  a  tremendous  downhill 
par-5;  and  the  gorgeous  thirteenth,  its 
oval  green  backdropped  by  a  waterfall 
built  by  coolie  labor  one  hundred  years 
ago.  While  not  perfect — some  of  the 
holes  overreach  for  dramatic  effect  at 
the  expense  of  shot  value — the  layout  is 
arresting.  It  offers  proof,  along  with  the 
new  Plantation  course  at  Kapalua  (see 
below),  on  Maui,  that  the  golf  on 
Hawaii  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  □ 

Staying  on  One  Island 

Suppose  you  do  not  wish  the  hassle  of  check- 
ing in  to  and  out  of  airports.  Here  is  a  short 
list  of  additional,  fine  golf  courses  on  Maui, 
Hawaii,  and  Kauai.  As  with  the  courses 
mentioned  in  the  main  story,  the  cost  of  a 
round  with  a  cart  is  usually  about  $100,  and 
attire  is  casual — shorts  are  worn  by  the 
majority  of  players.  Because  these  resorts  are 
hardly  a  secret,  you  should  book  well  in 
advance.  The  telephone  numbers  given  are 
for  the  pro  shops,  where  you  can  gain  fur- 
ther information  about  accommodations. 
MAUI  Kapalua  (808-669-8044)  is  a  1,500- 
acre  resort  north  of  Lahaina  on  Maui's  west 
coast.  The  194-room  Kapalua  Bay  Hotel  is 
superb,  as  are  the  resort's  villas,  and  the  three 
eighteen-hole  courses  are  well  worth  play- 
ing. The  Bay  course,  designed  by  Arnold 
Palmer  and  Francis  Duane,  is  a  fun,  wide- 
open  seaside  course  that  can  play  tough  in 
the  wind.  The  newer,  Village  course,  by 
Palmer  and  Ed  Seay,  is  set  on  a  plateau  800 
feet  above  sea  level  and  has  knockout  views. 
Potentially  the  best  of  all  is  the  S30  million 
Plantation  course,  which  opens  this  spring. 
Designed  by  the  Tour  star  Ben  Crenshaw 
and  Bill  Coore,  it  features  promenading  fair- 
ways as  well  as  enormous  greens  a  la 
Augusta  National.  It  promises  to  mature 
into  a  great  test  of  the  game. 

Wailea  (808-879-2966),  another  1,500- 
acre  resort,  this  one  located  an  hour's  drive 
south  of  Kapalua  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Haleakala,  features  a  Four  Seasons  hotel,  a 
new  Hyatt,  a  Stouffer.  an  Inter-Continental, 
and  private  villas.  Its  Blue  course,  the  cur- 
rent host  of  the  Women's  Kemper  Open,  is 
scenic  and  relatively  gentle.  The  hillier  and 
more  difficult  Orange  course  snakes 
through  ancient  stone   walls  and  has  trees 
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growing  in  the  most  exasperating  places. 
HAWAII  The  golf  courses  at  the  Waikoloa 
Beach  Resort  (808-885-6060)  stand  apart 
from  the  Hyatt,  which  is  very  large,  very 
expensive,  and  very  whimsical.  The  Beach 
course,  designed  by  Robert  Trent  Jones,  Jr., 
in  1981 ,  has  been  given  a  $3  million  face-lift. 
It  is  a  well-balanced,  par-70  layout,  with 
memorable  par-5s.  And  the  new  King's  Golf 
Club,  at  Waikoloa,  by  the  hot  new  team  of 
Tom  Weiskopf  and  Jay  Morrish,  is  eminent- 
ly playable,  with  two  drivable  par-4s. 
KAUAI  The  island's  best  weather  can  be 
found  in  the  Poipu  Beach  area,  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  island.  The  seven-year-old  Kia- 
huna  Golf  Club  (808-742-9595)  is  a  links- 
style  course  spread  out  on  a  rolling  plain 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  Built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Hawaiian  village,  it 
takes  golfers  past  a  lava-rock  house  and 
crypt  and  aqueducts.  Kiahuna  is  the  perfect 
place  from  which  to  view  the  double  rain- 
bows that  spring  from  5, 080-foot  Mount 
Waialeale,  the  wettest  spot  on  earth. 

*«•  Brian  McCallen  is  a  senior  editor  at 
Golf  magazine.  He  is  writing  a  book  for 
Abrams  on  the  great  golf  resorts  of  the  ivorld. 
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TLINGIT    TREASURES 
(Continued from  page  90) 

far  as  I'm  concerned  we'd  be  happy  to 
return  the  artifacts  to  Klukwan.  if  the 
village  council  would  publicly  apolo- 
gize to  our  elders  and  issue  a  written 
statement  that  the  artifacts  belong  to  our 
family,  and  if  they'd  pay  the  legal  fees 
we've  had  to  pay  so  far."  By  Thomas's 
reckoning  this  amounts  to  more  than 
$200,000  to  date.  In  addition,  he  reports 
that  it  is  now  costing  each  of  the  thirteen 
Tlingit  Whale  House  group  members  a 
thousand  dollars  each  month  for  con- 
tinuing legal  fees,  along  with  the 
costs  or  insurance  and  storage  on  the 
artworks  in  Seattle. 

Even  now  the  house  group  would 
prefer  to  see  the  Whale  House 
material  returned  to  Klukwan, 
where  a  new  cultural  center  and  mu- 
seum are  planned,  or  at  least  to  Alaska — 
"if,"  says  a  group  spokesman,  "there- 
were  a  full-time  curator  and  a  humidity- 
controlled  environment."  Yet  even  un- 
der such  ideal  circumstances,  possibly  in 
Juneau's  Alaska  State  Museum  (which 
has  offered  to  house  the  material),  they 
"are  not  going  to  give  it  away.  At  the 
very  least  there  are  growing  costs  to 
recoup  if  justice  is  to  be  served." 

The  good  news  in  all  this  is  that  while 
the  Tlingit  treasures  remain  in  storage  in 
Seattle,  their  condition  remains  stable. 
Someday,  inevitably,  they  will  emerge 
and  surely  be  placed  in  an  environment 
appropriate  to  their  majesty  and  fragili- 
ty. But  where?  Some  would  prefer  the 
works  to  remain,  as  George  MacDonald 
puts  it,  "contextualized,"  back  in  Kluk- 
wan. Then  there  might  be  the  Juneau 
solution.  For  myself,  I  sympathize  with 
MacDonald's  broader  suggestion  that 
the  treasures  of  Klukwan  might  find 
their  most  fitting  home  as  the  "central 
gems"  of  the  proposed  National  Mu- 
seum of  the  American  Indian,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  There  they  would  stand 
revealed  to  millions  as  supreme  cre- 
ations of  the  Americas.  Considering  the 
matter  in  the  cold,  damp  Whale  I  louse, 
I  see  in  the  Woodworm  Dish,  decayed 
as  it  is,  an  argument  of  irresistible  elo- 
quence that  these  masterpieces  no  lon- 
ger belong  only  to  a  house  or  clan  or  vil- 
lage but  to  the  nation — indeed,  to  the 
world.  □ 

^  Barry  Herein,  based  in  Seattle,  is  a 
writer  and  artist  who  describes  himselj  as 
bewitched  by  the  traditional  indigenous  an 
styles  of  the  Pacifii  Northwest  Coast. 
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OCTAVIO    PAZ 
(Continued  from  page  93) 

chances  of  winning  the  prize  were 
thought  to  have  diminished  greatly — a 
subject  of  no  interest  to  him  but  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  his  countrymen. 
Now  the  wrong  has  been  righted. 

Our  interview  begins  with  Paz's  be- 
ing invited  to  ruminate,  in  his  lengua 
materna,  on  the  lamentable  state  of  poet- 
ry in  our  time: 

"For  me,  the  condition  of  poetry  in 
the  world  today  is  most  disturbing.  Of 
course,  poets  in  the  twentieth  century 
have  never  been  great  best-sellers. 
When  I  was  an  adolescent  in  Mexico 
City,  it  was  a  small,  provincial  city.  We 
discovered  T.  S.  Eliot;  we  read  Paul 
Valery  and  Rilke.  We  knew  that  Hart 
Crane  had  been  here  and  that  Langston 
Hughes  had  written  poetry  in  Mexico. 
Nowadays,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
say  who  are  the  great  German,  or 
American,  or  English,  or  French  poets, 
don't  you  agree?  It's  not  because  there 
are  no  good  poets;  it's  because  poetry, 
more  and  more,  is  being  forced  to  the 
underground.  The  underground  can  be 
very  alive  and  bohcmian,  or  it  can  be  the 
most  sinister  underground  of  all — the 
university." 

Paz  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  has 
taught  at  Cambridge,  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  at  Harvard,  where  he  held 
the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  chair.  He  has- 
tens to  add,  "I  love  the  university  as  a 
place  to  preserve  poetry,  but  it  is  not  a 
place  to  create  it."  The  elitism  of  poetry 
these  days  distresses  him.  He  envisions 
himself  among  that  line  of  poets,  begin- 
ning even  before  there  was  writing, 
whose  songs  arose  from  and  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  very  soul  of  the  society. 

He  thinks  the  Spanish  philosopher 
Ortega  y  Gasset  was  right.  "Ortega 
wrote  a  book  called  The  Revolt  of  the 
Masses"  says  Paz,  "in  which  he  sets 
forth  the  premise  that  we  now  have  a 
society  that  can  read — they  read  a  lot  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  even 
books — but  essentially  they  are  barbar- 
ians. They  don't  read  great  literature; 
they  don't  read  poetry. "  The  interview- 
er suggests  that  perhaps  television  is  to 
blame  for  this  new  barbarism. 

"Yes,  they  watch  television,"  con- 
cedes Paz,  slowly  nodding  his  head. 
"Yet  I  am  not  against  television.  It  is 
possible  to  produce  something  of  quali- 
ty. Television  is  for  everybody,  and  I 
think,  I  hope,  that  with  the  cassettes,  if 
they  become  cheaper,  there  will  be  the 
possibility  of  producing  good  television 
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Once  a  Marxist,  now  a  democrat,  Paz  believes 
firmly  in  mankind's  capacity  for  new  solutions. 

for  a  small  audience.  There  will  be  a 
diversification  of  the  audience.  Perhaps 
poets  will  have  a  new  chance  to  recover 
a  public.  Do  you  know  why?" 

He  smiles  a  riddling  smile.  He  has 
reached  the  turning  point  in  his  train  of 
thought,  and  he  wishes  to  underline  it. 
"I  will  tell  you.  For  almost  one  thou- 
sand years,  we  have  been  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  written  word.  But  poet- 
ry is  older  than  the  written  word.  The 
novel  and  philosophy  are  linked  with 
the  written  word.  But  poetry  has  al- 
ways been  spoken.  With  television,  per- 
haps we  can  unite  the  spoken  word — the 
sound,  the  music — with  the  written 
word.  I  am  not  so  pessimistic  now;  I 
think  poetry  can  have  a  new  flowering 
through  a  new  means  of  communica- 
tion." In  1988,  Paz  produced  a  series  of 
twelve  programs  for  Mexican  televi- 
sion, in  collaboration  with  a  filmmaker 
named  Hector  Tajonar,  about  the  na- 
tion's history,  literature,  and  art,  "as 
seen  through  my  eyes." 

At  this  point  the  maid  brings  in  a  tray 
with  a  pot  of  jasmine  tea.  After  he  has 
poured,  the  conversation  shifts  to  poli- 
tics. What  changes  has  he  seen  in  Mexi- 
co and  the  United  States  in  the  forty 
years  since  he  wrote  The  Labyrinth  of 
Solitude}  "Nations,  like  people,  change 


very  little.  Mexico  has  changed,  but 
essentially  it  is  the  same.  Tradition  is 
very  strong  here.  In  the  United  States, 
you  have  the  superstition  of  change,  but 
your  country  too  is  essentially  the  same. 
While  we  in  Mexico  look  backward,  the 
United  States  is  oriented  toward  the 
future.  For  norteamericanos  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  what  will  come;  yet  we 
teach  our  children  in  Mexico  about 
what  has  passed,  the  great  civilizations 
that  we  once  were." 

Without  warning,  Paz's  mind  sud- 
denly turns  to  the  subject  of  drugs.  "We 
cannot  eradicate  drugs,  because  the  de- 
sire to  use  them  is  a  part  of  human 
nature.  There  is  something  in  our  na- 
ture— you  can  use  any  psychological 
theory  you  like,  Freud's  or  some  oth- 
er— that  is  seeking  a  beyond.  We  have  a 
thirst  for  infinity.  In  the  past  all  this  was 
controlled  and  channeled  by  religions, 
by  ethics.  The  pre-Columbians  used 
drugs,  but  only  under  the  prescription 
of  ritual.  In  India,  throughout  the 
world,  it  was  the  same.  In  ancient 
Greece  there  were  alcoholic  bacchanals. 
Yet  now  there  is  a  feeling  of  emptiness 
in  our  people.  It  has  many  causes — 
alienation,  the  breakup  of  the  family. 
This  is  a  problem  that  the  politicians 
cannot  answer." 

He  makes  the  point,  frequently 
heard  in  Latin  America,  that  the 
skyrocketing  market  for  drugs 
in  the  United  States  victimizes  the  Latin 
countries,  whose  economies  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  mass  production  to 
satisfy  this  demand.  He  condemns  the 
drug  lords  ("We  must  fight  them,  and 
we  must  destroy  them")  yet  reasons 
that  until  people's  existential  cravings 
are  satisfied,  there  will  be  no  progress. 
Still,  he  remains  hopeful:  "I  strongly 
believe  in  the  capacity  of  mankind  to 
survive,  to  find  new  solutions." 

In  his  youth,  Paz  was  an  idealistic 
Marxist  and  went  to  Spain  in  the  thirties 
to  support  the  Republican  cause.  Now 
he  is  dedicated  to  democracy.  "When  I 
was  twenty  years  old,  I  believed  that 
socialist  revolutions  would  solve  the 
problems  of  humanity.  Afterward,  af- 
ter the  experiences  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  Stalinism,  I  slowly  changed 
my  convictions,  and  I  rediscovered  de- 
mocracy. In  Latin  America,  there  has 
been  a  rebirth  of  democracy  every- 
where— everywhere,  that  is,  but  in 
Cuba.  And  even  more  important  are  the 
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changes  going  on  in  the  past  years  in  the 
Communist  world.  What  is  happening 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
is  very  important  to  someone  of  my 
generation." 

Paz  has  always  been  a  highly  cos- 
mopolitan writer  and  thinker.  He 
is  as  much  at  home  in  Paris  and 
New  York  as  he  is  in  his  native  city,  and 
he  served  in  Mexico's  diplomatic  corps 
in  Japan  and  India.  Nonetheless,  he  has 
always  been  profoundly  Mexican,  and 
defining  what  that  means  is  at  the  very 
core  of  his  work.  "My  interests  have 
always  been  those  of  a  Mexican,"  he 
says.  "I  have  always  been  between  two 
cultures:  the  pre-Columbian  Mexican 
civilizations  and  Western  European  civ- 
ilization. My  mother  was  a  Spaniard, 
from  the  south  of  Spain,  so  I  had  an 
influence  that  was  not  Western  but 
Oriental,  the  Arabic  influence.  I  have 
always  been  very  interested  in  non- 
Western  cultures.  For  six  years  I  was  in 
India  as  Mexico's  ambassador."  He 
does  not  mention  what  brought  an  end 
to  his  diplomatic  career:  he  resigned  the 
post  in  1968  after  the  massacre  of  stu- 
dent protesters  in  Mexico  City.  "That 
time  in  India  was  important  in  my  life. 
First,  I  got  married  for  a  second  time, 
which  was  very  important  for  me.  Sec- 
ondly .  .  .  well,  meeting  my  wife  was 
the  most  important  thing."  He  laughs 
merrily. 

As  his  face  regains  its  composure,  he 
shows  his  age  for  a  moment.  He  looks 
not  tired,  or  sad,  but  as  though  his 
thoughts  are  in  many  places,  many 
times — a  trick  he  might  have  learned  in 
India.  The  interviewer  recalls  some- 
thing Paz  said  earlier,  his  description  of 
Mexico  City  as  a  small  city.  Mexico 
City  now  is  generally  reckoned  the  sec- 
ond-largest city  in  the  world,  after  To- 
kyo, with  something  like  twenty  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  a  paralyzing  urban 
sprawl,  and  frightful  air.  What  was  it 
like  when  he  was  a  boy,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century? 

"It  was  a  provincial  place,  not  yet 
with  a  million  inhabitants,"  Paz  an- 
swers. "Of  course,  one  always  has  the 
tendency  to  see  the  past  as  better  than 
the  present,  yet  in  this  case  it  is  true.  It 
was  a  very  beautiful  city.  It  has  suffered 
a  lot.  The  great  destruction  has  come 
because  of  the  so-called  progress.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  many  neighborhoods  were 
intact;  the  old  ways  of  life,  the  old  mon- 
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uments  were  still  intact — but  above  .ill.  I 
remember  the  extraordinary  transpar- 
ency of  the  air.  The  sky  was  always 
blue,  and  there  were  marvelous  clouds. 
The  colors  were  never  violent;  it  was 
very  pure.  It  was  like  walking  into  a 
Mantegna  painting,  with  the  perspec- 
tives very  clear  and  very  deep.  Now  all 
that  has  disappeared.  We  have  lost  that 
limpidity." 

"I  wrote  a  poem  about  this,"  he  says, 
reaching  to  the  coffee  table  for  the  copy 
of  his  collected  poems  the  interviewer 
has  brought.  He  leafs  through  it  with  a 
practiced  hand.  "It  is  a  kind  of  homage 
to  a  Mexican  painter  of  the  last  century 
named  Velasco,  who  painted  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  He  sometimes  reminds  you 
of  the  Hudson  River  school,  though 
very  different;  the  Hudson  River  school 
has  a  certain  sublimity,  but  in  Velasco 
there  is  a  classical  reserve,  a  calm."  The 
poem,  called  "Ejercicio  Preparatorio 
(Diptico  con  Tabilla  Votiva)"  (Prepara- 
tory Exercise  [Diptych  with   Votive 
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Briefly  in  the  headlines:  on  <  htobet  1 1 ,  Paz 
learned  tluii  he  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel. 


Tablet|).  is  from  his  most  recent  collec- 
tion, Arbol  Adentro  (A  Tree  Within).  Paz 
marks  a  stanza,  a  reminiscence  of  him- 
self as  a  lonely  boy  reading  Cervantes  in 
this  classical,  Mantegna-like  valley: 

I  go  back  to  my  scriptures. 

to  the  hook  of  the  knight  read  badly 

in  a  sunlit  youth, 

that  shared  much  of  its  violence: 

the  gashed  plains, 

the  battles  of  wind  and  dust, 

the  wild  pear  tree,  green  fountain  of 
shadow, 

the  nape  of  the  sierra,  stubborn 

against  the  clouds  pregnant  with  chi- 
meras, 

the  rigorous  light  that  portioned  out 

the  living  body  of  space: 

geometry  and  sacrifice. 

Then  we  talk  of  the  Aztecs,  a  world  of 
almost  unimaginable  violence,  gloom, 
and  beauty  that  existed  in  this  valley 
until  1519,  when  the  Spanish,  led  by 
Cortes,  came  conquering.  "When  you 
read  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  classic  account  of  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  one  of  Cortes  \ 
lieutenants,  "two  emotions  are  com- 
bined— horror  and  admiration.  I  think 
modern  Mexicans  have  the  same  feel- 
ings about  the  Aztecs.  It's  very  strange, 
very  complicated  to  live  in  the  shadow 
of  these  people.  Now,  we  feel  the  same 
ambiguity  toward  the  norteamericanos — 
great  admiration  and  yet  great  horror. 
You  Americans  are  very  strange  for 
us."  He  smiles  mildly,  without  any 
trace  of  apology,  and  folds  his  hands 
over  his  little  belly. 

"On  the  other  hand,  when  I  fust  went 
to  Europe  I  discovered  that  many  tunes 
my  reactions  were  very  similar  to  those 
of  my  friends  from  the  United  States 
We  discovered  that  there  is  something 
in  common  throughout  this  continent. 
We  are  all  Americans;  that  is  the  impor- 
tant thing.  The  Dinted  States  fust 
looked  to  Europe;  then  you  looked  to 
the  far  East;  it  was  difficult  tor  you  to 
see  the  south,  lint  now  that  is  changing. 
First,  the  United  States  will  become  a 
bilingual  country.  Ihis  is  happening 
now,  is  it  not?  And  the  Mexicans  are 
learning  English.  We  need  to  under- 
stand each  other.  We  have  a  common 
destiny."  I  1 

•^  Jamie  James  is  coauthor,  with  Russell 
Ciochon  .(/></  John  Olsen,  of  Other  Ori- 
gins (Bantam),  anaccouni  of  archaeology  in 
war-ravaged  Southeast  Asia. 
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Russian   Gold 
(Continued  from  page  V7) 

unique,  but  we  have  touched  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg,"  says  Zinaida  Nikola- 
evna  Rimskaya,  the  museum's  vice- 
director.  "Crossing  our  fields,  walking 
along  our  roads,  on  our  hills,  and  even 
in  the  center  of  our  city,  we  are  standing 
on  treasures  crying  out  to  he  found:  Sar- 
matian  and  Scythian  gold  and  artifacts; 
ivory  catapults  and  shell  necklaces  from 
the  pit  culture;  ceramics  from  the  cata- 
comb culture.  Can  you  imagine  what 
can  be  achieved  with  the  combination  of 
your  know-how  and  our  archaeolo- 
gists, people  like  Vladimir  Constanti- 
novich  Guguev,  who  achieve  miracles 
with  no  budget,  big  brains,  and  their 
spirit?" 

Vladimir  Constantinovich  was 
born  in  Rostov  ot  proud  cossack 
stock,  the  son  of  an  engineer  and 
a  kindergarten  teacher.  His  brother  Uri 
Constantinovich,  thirty-four,  is  also  an 
archaeologist.  "'When  we  were  young, " 
Guguev  says,  "we  lived  in  the  Rostov 
micro-district  of  Alexandrovka,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Don,  adjoining 
the  Kobiakov  burial  site,  including  bar- 
row number  10,  where  I  discovered  the 
gold.  But  my  passion  for  archaeology 
started  in  1969  when  I  visited  Tanais, 
the  largest  ancient  Greek-barbarian  cen- 
ter to  be  found  in  our  region,  some  forty 
miles  from  Rostov.  Working  under  the 
guidance  ot  the  most  experienced  ar- 
chaeologist of  the  USSR,  I  spent  each 
summer  there  with  expeditions  and  lat- 
er returned  as  head  ot  my  own  team, 
though  my  special  interest  was  Sarma- 
tian  history.  As  soon  as  1  got  my  degree 
in  archaeology,  at  Rostov  University.  I 
made  a  topographic  plan  of  the  cemeter- 
ies that  surrounded  our  home.  1  knew 
there  were  threat  discoveries  to  be  made. 
Hut  the  city  got  bigger  and  bigger:  part 
ot  the  kobiakov  site  became  a  trash 
dump;  another  part,  a  sort  of  recreation 
area  tor  workers,  with  toilets  erected  by 
the  city  council.  My  hair  stood  on  end.  1 
took  my  savings,  told  the  authorities 
about  my  theory,  and  got  permission  to 
dig.  Since  then,  on  that  site  alone,  I  have 
uncovered  317  graves." 

It  was  Russian  snack  time — around 
two  m  the  afternoon — when  Vladimir 
Constantinovich  recalled  that  he  not 
only  had  one  more  excavation  to  com- 
plete before  (.lark  but  that  his  team. 
already  working  at  the  Kobiakov  sue. 
was  waiting  tor  sandwiches  and  peeva 
(beer).    As  we  traveled  there  through 


deep,  muddy  ruts  and  splashy  puddles, 
Guguev  told  us  that  systematic  investi- 
gations of  the  barrow  showed  that  the 
burial  site  had  actually  been  started  in 
the  early  Bronze  epoch.  It  had  also  been 
intensively  used  during  the  Roman 
time — five  out  of  eleven  examined  bar- 
rows date  back  to  the  fust  and  second 
centuries  A.n. 

"At  the  time  of  our  excavations  in 
1987,  the  mound  of  barrow  10,  where  1 
found  the  Sarmatian  lady,  had  been 
destroyed,  but  from  old  topographic 
surveys  we  discovered  its  height  had 
reached  about  three  meters,"  Guguev 
observed.  "Her  skeleton  was  in  a  wide 
square  pit  with  dimensions  ot  3.3  me- 
ters by  3.5  meters.  She  had  been  buried 
lying  flat  on  her  back,  an  organic  bed- 
ding spread  under  her,  with  her  head 
turned  southeast. 

"It  is  amazing  that  no  robbers  discov- 
ered the  grave.  Some  ot  the  greatest 
grave  robberies  actually  took  place 
around  the  time  of  the  burial.  They  may 
have  been  carried  out  by  the  very  people 
who  buried  a  Sarmatian  czar,  or  perhaps 
by  a  second  generation,  who  had  heard 
that  a  rich  leader  had  been  buried  in  a 
given  spot.  It's  my  good  luck  that  such 
gangsters  missed  my  queen." 

With  the  break  for  chai  (tea)  soon 
over,  my  wife  and  I  followed 
the  team  and  the  photogra- 
pher Abbas  to  the  grave  that  Vladimir 
Constantinovich  was  excavating  that 
day.  "This  is  grave  3 IS,  and  today  is 
September  19,  1990,"  noted  down  Gu- 
guev. who  went  on  digging  and  brush- 
ing away  earth  for  two  hours.  He 
uncovered  one  more  skeleton,  this  time 
a  w  arrior  buried  with  a  sword,  brass 
dishes,  and  some  tear  bottles.  No  gold, 
but  still  an  interesting  find. 

For  Guguev,  grave  3 1 8  may  be  one  ot 
the  last  in  his  much  beloved  Kobiakov 
dig.  A  section  ot  a  new  highway, 
sweeping  from  the  south  to  the  north, 
was  scheduled  to  cover  the  plateau.  Un- 
deterred, the  archaeologist  plans  to  re- 
turn to  Tanais.  "There,"  he  says,  "only 
one-tenth  has  been  excavated,  and  I  can 
work  for  the  rest  of  my  living  days.  ' 

Little  by  little,  he  intends  to  find  out 
more  about  his  mysterious  Sarmatians. 
Where,  exactly,  did  they  come  from? 
How,  exactly,  did  they  live'  What. 
exactly,  did  they  believe  in?  Why  did 
they  finally  disappear?  Many  ot  the 
answers  he  under  the  cold  Russian  soil. 


in  barrows  and  graves  that  were  old 
when  Caesar  marched  against  Gaul. 
Guguev  is  fully  aware  that  he  himself 
may  never  learn  the  complete  story  in 
his  lifetime.  I  le  also  realizes  that  his  may 
never  be  a  household  name — this  article 
probably  contains  his  quota  of  fame 
outside  his  field — nor  is  he  likely  ever  to 
be  rich.  What  he  wants,  instead,  is  the 
incremental  knowledge  that  comes 
from  discovery,  analysis,  collation. 
That  is  the  archaeologist's  reward.  Vla- 
dimir Constantinovich  Guguev  has  no 
complaints.  □ 

Getting  to  Rostov-on-Don 

For  archaeology  butts  or  travelers  in  search 
ot\\n  unusual  vacation  in  Russia,  Rostov-on- 
Don  (not  to  be  contused  with  Rostov- Veli- 
ky,  north  ot  Moscow)  is  an  ideal  center  for 
visiting  a  region  rich  in  history.  There  are 
wonders  to  be  seen  from  as  far  back  as  the 
Stone  Age — not  to  mention  the  times  of  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  Within  ninety 
minutes'  drive  are  the  monumental  cathe- 
dral ctlid  the  Museum  ot  the  History  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  in  Novocherkassk,  the 
birthplace  of  Anton  Chekhov,  in  Taganrog, 
and  the  antiquities -la  den  city  ot  Azov, 
with  its  colorful  marketplace. 

In  Rostov  itself,  Sarmatian  treasures  are 
on  display  in  the  Regional  Museum.  79 
Engels  Street.  Call  ahead  (65-01-1  1)  to  make 
sure  the  Gold  Room  is  open  that  day:  special 
visits  can  be  arranged  on  request.  The 
[ntourist  Hotel  is  the  best  in  town,  and  the 
hotel  restaurant  is  recommended.  Remem- 
ber to  reserve  your  table  in  advance  (the 
same  morning,  through  the  hotel  service 
bureau);  otherwise  you  will  not  be  seated. 

Pan  Am  and  Aerotlot  (Soviet)  airlines 
have  regular  flights  from  New  York  to  Mos- 
cow, and  Aerorlot  has  same-day  Mights  from 
Moscow  to  Rostov-on-Don  (about  an  hour 
and  a  half's  flight).  Allow  at  least  four  hours 
between  flights  to  go  from  Moscow's  inter- 
national airport  to  Vnukovo  Airport, 
whence  the  flights  to  Rostov-on-Don  de- 
part. You  should  organize  your  entire  trip 
well  in  advance.  It  you  need  advice,  use  the 
longtime  Russian  specialists  Cosmos  Trav- 
el, 425  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 
10017;  phone:  (212)  832-7550;  fax:  212-753- 
3068.  Ask  for  Sidney  Reiner  or  Helga  Tes- 
nicn.  lor  literature  on  all  types  ot  travel  m 
the  Soviet  Union,  contact  [ntourist,  ('30 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  101  11. 

— P.D. 

•^  Peter  Dragadze,  based  in  Switzerland, 
often  writes  on  the  arts. 
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touches  of  body  color  on  gray 
paper;  size,  10V  x  7V . 
Provenance,  Sir  Joshua  Reyn- 
olds, Elizabeth  Parke  Firestone 
Collection;  (far  right)  L.  N. 
Blarenberghe,  Fort  uith  Rigged 
Sailing  Ships:  Men  o'War  before 
a  Fortress  in  a  Harbor,  1776; 
medium,  body  color  on  paper; 
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THE  WORLD  OF  ART  UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 


Come  spot  the  trends  and  shop  the  offerings  of  Artexpo*,  700  international  artists, 
dealers  and  print  publishers.  •  Choose  from  paintings,  sculptures,  prints,  draw- 
ings.  ceramics  and  more  from  recognized  masters  and  toda\  "s  pacesi  iting  artists. 
•  To  make  vour  decision  to  visit  Artexpo  even  eas'u  r.  we've  arranged  sp< vialN 
priced  travel  packages.  •  For  information  and  registration,  call  800-33 1-£70(). 
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FIRESTONE 
(Continued  from  page  102) 

looting  in  an  area  where  no  one  is  sure  of 
dates  and  attributions.  She  was  collect- 
ing for  visual  pleasure  and  had  faith  in 
her  eye.  A  lot  of  people  wouldn't  have 
had  the  nerve  to  do  that.  They  would 
want  to  hide  behind  documentation." 

Though  she  got  rid  of  nothing  else, 
she  did  decide  to  sell  her  peerless  collec- 
tion of  gold  snuffboxes  in  1982.  She  had 
kept  them  scattered  about  the  house, 
quite  casually,  but  when  the  price  of 
gold  began  to  go  through  the  roof  she 
remarked  to  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Thurle 
Boyer — using  an  uncharacteristic 
verb — "People  could  palm  them  with- 
out much  difficulty."  They  were  then 
locked  up,  but  unless  she  could  be  sur- 
rounded by  her  pretty  things  owning 
them  was  pointless,  so  they  were  sold  at 
Christie's  for  record  prices.  One  box 
fetched  $308,000,  the  most  ever  paid 
in  the  United  States  for  a  gold  box. 

Her  furniture  collection,  thinks 
William  J.  Iselin  of  Christie's, 
was  brought  together  more  as  a 
background  to  her  other  collections 
than  for  its  own  sake,  though  it  com- 
prised many  fine  and,  as  they  say  in  the 
trade,  important  pieces,  mostly  Louis 
XV,  with  a  bit  of  good  mid-Georgian 
English  furniture.  Yet  they  are  never 
imposing  or  grand;  like  her  charming 
porcelains,  they  are  easy  to  live  with, 
free  of  any  sense  of  imposing  luxury,  for 
in  everything  she  collected,  despite  her 
absolute  perfectionism,  she  was  unpre- 
tentious. Thus,  in  the  warehouse  where 
her  commodes  and  chairs  and  tables 
waited  uneasily  for  their  day  on  the  auc- 
tion block,  they  stood  out  as  plainly  as  if 
they  had  been  labeled  with  her  name 
from  the  more  overbearing  French 
pieces  that  surrounded  them.  Among 
them  are  a  reticent,  exquisite  little  table, 
attributed  to  B.V.R.B.,  with  cross-cut 
marquetry  and  bronze-gilt  mounts,  fin- 
ished on  all  four  sides,  that  represents 
the  very  quintessence  of  Louis  XV  taste, 
and  six  rococo  bombe  commodes,  five 
of  them  lacquered.  Most  collectors,  as 
Iselin  points  out,  would  be  content  with 
one,  but  Mrs.  Firestone  had  three  in 
black,  one  in  scarlet,  one  in  cream,  one 
in  plain  marquetry. 

This  tendency  to  a  certain  excess  is 
repeated  in  her  collection  of  Chinese 
jades  and  corals.  Thejades  are  mostly  of 
high  quality.  There  are  also  dozens  of 
rather  repellently  slippery-looking  fig- 
ures carved  in  red  coral.  "It's  just  like 


peanuts, "  she  said  of  collecting  in  gener- 
al. "Once  you've  had  one,  you've  got  to 
have  another."  This  attitude  explains  a 
superficial  aspect  of  her  achievement, 
but  what  Anthony  Phillips  of  Christie's 
calls  "the  strikingly  coherent  nature  of 
her  collection,  right  across  the  board," 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  her  confi- 
dent, highly  trained,  pleasure-loving 
eye.  What  a  thing  might  be  worth  in  the 
future  never  entered  her  thinking.  "It 
was  a  question  simply  of  what  pleased 
her,"  says  Mrs.  Boyer,  "and  she  was 
amazed  when  it  turned  out  that  she  had 
acquired  an  important  collection." 

Every  object  she  owned  had  its  folder 
or  envelope;  so  did  every  room  in  both 
houses.  (Years  earlier  her  mother  had 
given  her  an  album  of  photographs  of 
every  room  in  the  pleasant  Victorian 
house  she  grew  up  in,  in  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois— a  family  preoccupation,  it 
seems.)  She  documented  the  history  of 
each  piece;  all  the  silver  was  discreetly 
engraved  with  an  inventory  number, 
each  piece  of  porcelain  marked. 

Mrs.  Boyer,  who  helped  her  in  these 
labors,  spent  a  month  or  more  in  New- 
port every  year,  helping  organize  and 
systematize.  "She  liked  things  always 
being  in  the  same  place.  After  thirty- 
five  years  she  could  have  said,  'You  can 
go  to  my  desk  in  the  library  and  open  the 
top  drawer  on  the  left  and  at  the  back 
you  will  find  such  and  such.'  And  you 
did.  She  loved  beautiful  things,"  Mrs. 
Boyer  goes  on,  "and  to  her  French  was 
most  beautiful.  She  put  them  together 
in  a  unique  way,  always  in  harmony. 
She  could  have  made  it  in  the  world 
without  a  penny.  She  designed  her  wed- 
ding gown  and  made  it  herself.  She 
made  her  entire  trousseau  too.  She  al- 
ways dressed  beautifully,  and  every  de- 
tail was  important  to  her.  Every  quarter 
inch  mattered." 

Besides  her  major  collections,  there 
were  some  lovely  drawings  and  paint- 
ings— Boucher,  Fragonard,  Vigee-Le- 
brun;  objets  de  vertu,  those  graceful  and 
evocative  trifles;  and  terra-cotta  sculp- 
tures in  the  front  hall  (where  at  Christ- 
mas the  stairs  were  aj ingle  with  1,800 
little  bells).  The  house,  built  in  the  1880s 
and  decorated  by  her  in  the  taste  of  the 
1950s  (bleached-oak  paneling,  quilted 
upholstery,  lamps  made  from  Chinese 
jars  and  jade  sculptures),  was  meant  to 
be  lived  in.  She  thought  nothing  of 
shoving  back  the  furniture — that  furni- 
ture!— to  clear  the  room  for  dancing. 
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Dancing  was  her  greatest  delight,  and 
she  and  her  husband  danced  together 
beautifully,  a  tiny,  perfect  couple.  After 
a  hip  replacement  late  in  life  she  took 
permanently  to  her  bed,  with  a  dressing 
table  beside  it  covered  with  precious  toi- 
let articles,  regretting  nothing  so  much 
as  the  end  of  her  dancing  days.  She  is 
well  remembered  in  Newport  for  step- 
ping up  at  big  dances  with  a  pair  of  cas- 
tanets to  dismiss  the  bandleader  and  do 
the  conducting  herself.  Another  of  her 
set  pieces  was  to  lie  on  the  floor  in  all  her 
finery,  place  a  champagne  glass  brimful 
on  her  forehead,  and  rise  to  her  feet  tri- 
umphantly without  spilling  a  drop. 

Alan  Pryce-Jones,  a  longtime 
neighbor  in  Newport,  who  re- 
calls seeing  that  exploit  more 
than  once,  describes  her  as  "the  most 
luxurious  woman  in  the  history  of  luxu- 
ry." She  took  infinite  pains  with  every- 
thing, such  as  her  laundry,  which  had  to 
be  sent  to  Paris — nothing  else  would  do. 
When  someone  once  asked,  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  get  you?"  she  replied 
decisively,  "Two  good  new  footmen!" 
And  yet,  he  adds,  with  perhaps  a  touch 
of  hyperbole,  she  thought  nothing  of 
hacking  her  way  through  the  jungles  of 
Liberia  and  the  Philippines  with  her 
husband  in  search  of  rubber. 

"She  was  difficult  with  people,"  he 
says,  and  one  can  see  it  in  photographs, 
possibly,  in  a  certain  set  to  her  mouth. 
But  her  intelligence,  taste,  and  perfec- 
tionism were  never  in  doubt.  Though 
she  lay  abed  after  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
she  once  astonished  a  friend  by  asking 
her  to  give  a  dinner  for  four,  including 
herself  and  Pryce-Jones.  "After  a  while 
a  large  station  wagon  with  servants  and 
a  wheelchair  arrived,"  he  recollects. 
"She  emerged  in  a  sapphire  dress,  Adol- 
fo  I  think,  pushed  the  wheelchair  aside, 
strode  into  the  house,  and  for  two  hours 
talked  brilliantly.  Then  she  went  home 
to  bed  and  there  she  stayed." 

But,  says  Mrs.  Boyer,  who  was  with 
her  that  last  summer,  "the  collection 
still  occupied  her  mind  right  up  to  the 
end."  It  was  then  that  she  decided  to 
have  it  appraised.  She  was  able  to  talk 
knowledgeably  to  the  Christie's  experts 
and  to  enjoy  their  exclamations  of  admi- 
ration at  what  she  had  done.  After  they 
left,  her  daughter  telephoned  to  ask  how 
she  was.  "I  think  I'm  all  right,"  she  said, 
"but  my  head  is  so  big  I  couldn't  walk 
through  the  door."D 
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the  Arctic  Ocean 
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NORTH  POLE 

From  Murmansk  (USSR)  to  Nome 
(USA)  (July  26  to  August  16,  1991) 
Salen  Lindblad  will  take  the  first 
passengers  ever  across  the  North 
Pole.  Aboard  the  Sovetskiy  Soyuz 
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nuclear-powered  icebreaker  that  is 
the  pride  of  the  Soviet  polar  fleet. 
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experts,  and  lecturers.  And  full  West- 
ern staff,  all-Russian  crew,  and  four 
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A  gourmet  on  the  prowl  in  the  restaurants  of  eastern  France 


By     Thomas     Hoving 


Among  the  singular  de- 
lights in  editing  this 
magazine  are  the  pas- 
sion and  expertise  of  the  read- 
ership. Not  a  month  goes  by 
when  I  do  not  receive  a  com- 
munication from  some  remote 
place  in  the  world  correcting 
(in  the  friendliest  possible 
manner)  something  we  have 
written  or,  more  important, 
pointing  to  a  fascinating  mu- 
seum or  opera  singer  or  vio- 
linist or  view  or  hotel  or  culi- 
nary experience.  Far  more  of- 
ten than  not,  the  tip  checks 
out,  too,  giving  us  new  mate- 
rial for  the  magazine. 

The  best — by  far — series  of 
tips  came  in  recently  from  a 
reader,  the  lawyer  Harvard 
Hollenberg,  of  New  York 
City,  and  I  present  them  here, 
with  some  editing  for  length 
(but  no  word  changes;  Mr. 
Hollenberg  writes  like  a  pro): 
"During  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember 1990,  I  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  be  traveling  in 
Haute-Savoie.  The  food  was 
so  astonishingly  good,  even 
for  France  (!),  that  I  main- 
tained a  diary.  .  .  . 

"Pure  luck  led  me  to  a 
joyous  retreat  near  Thonon- 
les-Bains,  a  hotel  called  Les 
Cygnes,  in  the  fishing  port  of 
Sechex,  on  Lake  Geneva.  It 
is  one  of  those  family-oper- 
ated establishments  that  offer 
simple  comfort  and  the  best 
fresh  fish.  Mme.  Georgette 
Plassat,  a  skilled  chef,  inher- 
ited the  place  from  her  late  fa- 
ther-in-law, who  founded  the 
inn  in  the  late  thirties  as  a  ha- 
ven for  fishermen.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  professional  fisher- 
man and  the  head  of  the  fish- 
ermen's association  of  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Gene- 
va. Plassat  and  his  colleagues 
catch  the  fish,  and  Madame 
cooks  them.  A  meal  was  as- 
sembled to  celebrate  the  fish  of 
the  lake.  It  remains  unsur- 
passed in  my  memory.  Trout 
were  served — two  slices  mari- 
nated in  oil  and  herbs  with 
two  slices  that  had  been 


smoked  over 
hardwood.  Next 
came  lotte  de  lac, 
or  burbot,  fried. 
And  there  was 
omble  chevalier — 
char,  in  En- 
glish, hardly  a 
noble  word  for 
one  of  the 
greatest  water 
delicacies  any- 
where. Omble 
is  pink,  rich, 
moist,  and 
delicate;  it  is 
to  trout  as 
foie  gras  is  to 
liver.  Mme. 
Plassat 
poaches  the 
omble  in 
white  wine 
(the  local, 
buttery 
Marignan, 
which  is 
excellent),  thereby 
metamorphosing  the  fish  into 
a  culinary  sin. 

"A  quick  note  about  a  fine 
bourgeois  restaurant  in  Tho- 
non.  Victoria,  near  the  rail- 
road station,  has  superior 
dishes — mullet  and  a  terrific 
civet  de  lapin,  rabbit  stew,  fla- 
vored in  part  with  aged  bacon 
that  tasted  as  if  it  had  been 
smoked  for  eons. 

"Of  course,  Evian  is  justly 
famous,  but  I  found  Thonon 
the  prettiest  town  on  the 
southern  shore.  The  leading 
restaurant  is  Le  Prieure,  whose 
chef,  Charles  Plumex,  is  just 
now  hitting  his  stride  as  a  culi- 
nary star. 

"My  first  meal  began  with 
mullet  in  forest  green  water- 
cress sauce.  Then  a  lamb  ter- 
rine  with  alternating  rows  of 
cold  lamb,  pureed  hearts  of  ar- 
tichoke, and  foie  gras,  sur- 
rounded by  natural  lamb  jelly. 
Then  two  langoustines, 
wrapped  in  vermicelles  of  pota- 
toes, that  had  been  deep-fried 
and  were  presented  floating  in 
a  sumptuous  sauce  of  red  pep- 
per. Then  roasted  wild  pi- 


Fine  restaurants  in  the  lake  town 
of  Anne  cy  also  offer  fine  views. 

geon — whole — with  dark,  al- 
most mysterious  flavors.  For 
dessert  there  is  tarte  tatin  em- 
boldened by  a  hint  of  wild 
rosemary.  The  coffee  was  as 
rich  as  the  red  wine. 

"Chef  Plumex  later  on  pre- 
pared a  degustation  meal  of 
dishes  he  had  been  experi- 
menting with — indescribably 
delicious!  Terrine  of  duck  foie 
gras  layered  with  duck  breast; 
galette  of  sliced  potato,  chan- 
terelles, and  bacon;  rouget  in 
spicy  minestrone  sauce; 
roasted  langoustines  in  zuc- 
chini skins  bathed  in  ginger 
sauce;  quails  wrapped  in  ba- 
con, served  with  apple  slices 
cooked  in  honey;  sorbets  and  a 
triple-chocolate  feuillantine 
blanketed  with  a  honey-and- 
licorice  sauce. 

"On  Lake  Annecy  the  view 
from  Talloires  receives  three 
Michelin  stars:  beyond  Tal- 
loires towers  Mont  Blanc,  and 
forests  stretch  down  to  the 
blue-green  lake.  The  most  fa- 
mous hotel  and  restaurant  at 


Talloires  is  L'Auberge  du  Pere 
Bise,  which  has  been  undergo- 
ing changes  in  recent  years. 
The  best  way  of  testing  the 
potential  of  the  Pere  Bise 
kitchen  is  to  sign  on  for  demi- 
pension — breakfast  and  one 
meal — for  a  minimum  of  three 
days.  Breakfasts,  consisting  of 
Platonically  perfect  croissants 
and  brioche  of  magical  light- 
ness and  ambrosial  pain  an  cho- 
colat,  are  unique. 

"If  one  examines  the  menu 
and  discusses  what  one  wants 
the  next  day  or  the  day  after 
with  the  proprietors,  Charlyne 
and  Sophie  Bise,  the  results 
can  be  superlative.  The  omble 
chevalier,  served  fried,  will 
come  stuffed  with  a  julienne  of 
vegetables  and  thick  slices  ot 
black  truffles  with  a  sauce  of 
cream  and  ruby  port.  Or  a 
rabbit  will  be  partially  de- 
boned  and  roasted  in  fine 
herbs.  The  souffles  are  the 
lightest  and  most  delicious 
imaginable,  particularly  the 
one  flavored  with  Chartreuse. 
Superb  also  are  a  cold  seafood 
minestrone  (of  baby  mussels, 
clams,  lobster,  oysters,  scal- 
lops, vegetables,  red  beans, 
and  pasta)  and  fresh  goose  foie 
gras  in  brown  gravy  flavored 
with  orange  and  grapefruit. 

"And  do  not  miss  a  beauti- 
ful Belle  Epoque  restaurant 
near  Aix-les-Bains  called  Lille. 
Smoked  duck  breast  is  a  tasty 
beginning  course,  followed  by 
lavoret,  a  delicate  lake  fish.  The 
roast  Bresse  chicken  is  memo- 
rable— the  bird  is  roasted 
whole  on  an  open  hearth.  The 
cheese  selection  is  superior  and 
the  desserts  exceptional,  espe- 
cially the  raspberry  tartelet." 

Now  that  there  are  direct 
flights  from  New  York  to 
Lyons,  once  the  delights  of  the 
Lyonnais-Bresse  region  have 
been  explored,  the  traveler 
may  wish  to  cast  an  eye  east- 
ward to  the  French  great  lak 
One's  palate  is  not  likely  to  be 
disappointed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Harvard 
Hollenberg!  □ 
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Introducing  The 
Great  American  Beauty 


The  1991  Buick 
Park  Avenue. 


have  come  up  with  one  of  the  quietest,  tightest 
and  smoothest  operating  luxury 
sedans  we've  ever  driven." 


EPA  estimated 
miles  per  gallon 

18/27 


City 


llwv 


The  elegant,  highly  aerodynamic  shape  of 
this  new  Buick  Park  Avenue  is  certain  to  make 
a  beautiful  first  impression. 

But  its  true  beauty  is  also  apparent  in  Park 
Avenue's  highly  refined  engineering.  To 
quote  Motor  Trend:  "Buick  engineers 


As  you'd  expect,  all  Park  Avenue's  accom- 
plishments are  underscored  by  Buick  quality. 
We  invite  you  to  visit  your  Buick  dealer 
today.  Test-drive  Buick  quality  as  evidenced 
in  the  all-new  1991  Park  Avenue. 

For  more  information,  please  call 
1-800-3PARK-AVE. 


BUICK 

The  New  Symbol  For  Quality 
In  America. 


As  I  See  It  #2  in  a  series 
Anthony  Russo 
RSVP' 
Scratchboard 


THE  BOLD  LOOK 

KOHLER 

In  the  mood,  are  you,  for  a  good  time? To  that  end,  our  Entertainer™  Sink  excels  in  effortless  style.  With  lots  of 
useful  gadgets  that  look  quite  design-y  and  really  do  work.  "How  clever!'/  they'll  say.  "How  colorful!"  See 
Yellow  Pages  for  a  Kohler  Registered  Showroom.  For  complete  product  portfolio  and  idea  book,  send  $8  to 
KohlerCo.,Dept.LD4,   Kohler,  Wl  53044  or  call  l-800-4KOHLER,ext.l94. 

©  1989  by  Kohler C 


D  TREAT:   C  Z  E  C  H  O  S  LC  VA  Kl  AS  CIRKUS   EVROPA 


$300 


AK  FORM: 
30RGEOUS 
ANO  OF 
)L  VANESS 


3  9042  02953207   1 


A  ROCOCO 
MASTERPIECE: 
CATHERINE  THE 
GREAT'S  CARRIAGE 


E  LAGOON  AND  A  HUNDRED  TIMES  RARER  THAN  WHITE 
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automatic  chronograph  GP  7000 

This  new  chronograph  has  a  mechanicaL  selfwinding  movement.  Its  water-resistant  case  is  available  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  such  as  steel,  steel  and  yellow  or 
pink  metal  and  18  <x  yefiow  or  pink  gold.  The  dial  comes  in  a  wide  range  of  colours  and  shows  the  hours,  minutes,  seconds  and  date  -  plus  the  total  of  the  hours 

=r.c  ~_-_-€5  _-.  s.i  :.-..-:- :cr=~~  ~:ce  ~?~  rrsceicis  :z~~  _-.  =    r;i     r.a.  tr. :--::■:-  r.r..-  ~-::;    =    ::  :    :•  -:    :    -    :  - :-    :-;  ■-   -:  i r  :• 

Girard-Perregaux 

Manufacture  de  montres  d'exception 
depuis  1791 

Cellini.  Tourneau.  Wempe:  Borsheim  s:  0:    =:      Dorfman:  Boston  Embassy:  Palm  Beach  European  Jewellery:  Toronto. 

Albert  Govberg  &  Sons:  Hyde  Park  Jewelers:  Derv.er   Princess  Ermine  Jewels:  Beverly  Hills. 

Further  information  from 

Girard-Perregaux  23  Grosvenor  Street     LONDON  W1X  9FE    Tel:  071  416  4160    Fax:  071  416  4161 


UNUSUAL  PORCELAIN  CAT  SERVING  AS  A  NIGHT  LAMP, 

The  cat  was  hollow,  and  placed  on  the  floor  with  a 

candle  inside.  The  light  would  glow  from  the  open 

eyes,  mouth  and  ears. 

Of  the  Kangxi  (K'ang  Hsi)  Period,  A.D.  16624722 

Length:  6  inches 

Height:  4  inches 


WORKS  OF  ART  •  CHINESE  ART 

12  East  56th  St.,  N^^#022 •  Tel:  2J2-758-0937 •  G*te:  'RAUMA"  N«,  York 

Faic:  212-319-0471 


BMWintroduces  the  8-Series. 
Nothing  eke  stirs  the  inventive 
passion  of  BMW  engineers  like 
the  chance  to  design  a  Grand 
Touring  coupe.  A  car  that  com- 
bines style,  luxury,  and  perfor- 
mance without  regard  for  the 
constraints  of  mass  production. 

For  proof,  consider  the  850i. 
A  Grand  Tourer  so  advanced  it 
merits  the  first  new  BMW  Series 
designation  in  nearly  14  years. 


This  imposing  and  immensel 
strong  4,123-pound  car  is  also 
an  aerodynamic  marvel  whose 
sleek  silhouette  creates  a  wine 
hushing  0.29  drag  coefficient. 

Open  the  hand-fitted  door 
and  the  steering  column  tilts  it- 
self back  to  welcome  you  into  a 
leather-rich  sanctum  where  all 
of  your  needs  are  anticipated. 
From  a  seat-integrated  belt  sy- 
tern  that  automatically  ad  justs' 
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Four  height  to  a  voice-activat- 
cellular  telephone  system, 
fou  command  a  296-hp  V-12 
it  is  "the  last  word  in  modern 
Ion  engine  technology "  (Per- 
mance  Car).  This  power  plant 
red  to  a  double-pivot  spring 
nt  suspension  with"unr  ivalcd 
e  comfort7' (Automobile  Mag- 
ne).  Plus  available  ASC+T,a 
luine  breakthrough  in  safety 
it  dramatically  improves  both 


traction  and  stability.  And  if  you 
wish,  the  first  six-speed  manual 
gearbox  ever  offered  in  a  12  cyl- 
inder production  automobile. 

The  new  flagship  of  the  BMW 
line  is  predictably  expensive.  It 
is  also  predictably  rather  scarce. 

So  call  80Q-334-4BMW soon 
for  more  information  about  the 
850i.  And  learn  how  your 
soul  can  merge  with  ours. 

THE  ULTIMATE  DRIVING  MACHINE; 
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King  Of  The  Hop. 


In  the  royal  kingdom  of  chocolate  rabbits 


MT*[ij 


iced     GODIVA 
by  his  trove  ofpraline-filled  milk  chocolate  eggs.  Long  live  the  king!         (*nx**kr 


BRUXFL 1 1  S  •  Nl  W  VOMK  •  PARIS 


For  information  about  Godiva*  Chocolates,  call  800-732-7333,  in  NY  212-951-2888. 
Gudiva  Chocolatier.  701  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022 
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This  sculpture  could  stop  a  crowd ... 


HENRY  MOORE 


STRINGED  FIGURE.  1986        BRONZE 


and  will. 


GALLERY  EXHIBITION  CATALOGUE  TWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS 


LANDAU     FINE     ART 


1456SHERBROOKEST1  ONTRFM     CANAOA  H3fi   1K4  ■   TEL:   514.849-3311    ■   FAX    5,4  289-9448 
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March  15  through  April  20, 

10  AM-5  PM  Moruky-Saturdn> 


i/vi/ //&(//  sends  the  largest  ever  collection  of 
IMPERIAL  PORCELAIN  to  an  exclusive  showing  at 
our  Galleries  from  March  15,  1991. 

More  than  500  pieces  of  Russian  Imperial  Porcelain, 
the  largest  number  ever  displayed  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  will  be  featured  in  the  six-week  exhibition 
devoted  to  the  dining  services  of  the  Czars,  and  made 
possible  by  a  loan  from  the  State  Museum-Reserve  at 
Petrodvorets  (Peterhof),   Peter  the  Great's  country 


residence  on  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  outside  Leningrad. 

The  loan  will  include  porcelain  commissioned  for  the 
Imperial  Palaces  and  Yachts  of  Peterhof,  and  will  also 
feature  contemporary  views  and  interiors. 

In  celebration  of  the  140th  anniversary  of  our  founding 
in  Kiev  in  1851,  we  are  pleased  to  offer  the  public  a  rare 
glimpse  of  this  magnificent  and  unique  collection  that 
has  never  before  left  the  Soviet  Union. 


A  LA  VIEILLE  RUSSIE     781  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022  •  (212)  752-1727 
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105  THE  LIONS  OF  GIR   A  visit  to  their  last  refuge,  where  the  magnificent  beasts  might  just  be  saved,  by  Bern  Keating 

110  CONNOISSEUR'S  SYNDROME   How  was  Miles  Lourie  to  know  that  collecting  would  change  his  life?,  by  Philip  //•  i 

116  DOUBLE  ENTREE    In  Phoenix,  the  blueprint  for  a  restaurant  revolution,  by  Suzanne  Hamlin 

120  THE  BLACK-PEARL  KINGPIN   He  broke  the  Japanese  pearl  cartel  and  set  up  his  own  monopoly,  by  Bruce  Portei 

128  CIRKUS  EVROPA    Everything  a  circus  ought  to  be;  text  by  Jan  Novak,  photography  by  Antonin  Kratochvil 

132  SECRET  GARDEN    Innisfree's  idyllic  beauty  subtly  conceals  a  grand  design,  by  Adam  Begley 

136  VIOLENCE  AND  SEX   At  last,  Stanley  Kubrick's  Spartacus  can  be  seen  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  by  Gilbert  Adair 

138  THE  UNSUNG  DIVA    Carol  Vaness  gives  opera  the  excitement  it  had  in  the  age  of  legend,  by  Matthew  Gurewitsch 

142  BEAR  FACTS    A  honey  of  a  teddy  collection,  by  Maureen  Sajbel 

144  THE  EMPRESS  GOES  WEST   Catherine  the  Great's  carriage  rolls  to  Memphis,  by  Peter  Dragadze  and  I'.  A.  Chernyshev 


120" 
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14  LETTERS    Vintage  recordings  of  Mozart;  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  Wyeth's  Widow's  Walk 

16  CONNOISSEUR'S  CHOICE    Tibetan  art;  Lalique  glass;  a  great  cellist;  and  this  month's  othe\  treats 

19  CONNOISSEUR'S  WORLD    The  buzz  on  art,  entertainment,  and  living  from  the  Jour  comers  0J  out  globe 

30  AUCTIONS   Islamic  coins  in  London;  French  silver  in  New  York;  and,  in  Geneva,  the  stellar  timepieces  oj  Breguet 

56  PEOPLE   An  up-and-coming  actress;  an  extraordinary  producer;  a  choreograph  •  on  a  roll;  and  a  true  preservationist 

154  COLLECTING    What  watches  have  yellow  hands?  (Clue:  Tl    i    Disney.)  Tick,  tick,  tick  .  .  .  Time'supl 

U»8  MY  EYE   How  to  buy  smart  and  !  ike  care  of  your  soul  in  the  tei  th  of  a  recession,  by  Thomas  I  loving 
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Masterpiece  Re-Creations 


Our  living  masters  hand-paint 
museum-quality  re-creations  of 
masterpiece  oil  paintings. 

You  may  commission  re-creations 
of  any  masterpieces  you  care  to 
own,  in  the  sizes  you  wish. 

Re-Creations  are  hand-painted  in 
oil  on  fine  canvas,  authentically 
antiqued  for  the  time  of  the 
original,  and  include  handcrafted 
period  frame  re-creations. 

Complete  information  will  be  sent 
to  you  at  no  charge  upon  request. 
We  will  include  a  320-page  "Art 
Source  Book"  with  over  700  colour 
plates  for  twenty-nine  dollars. 

We  fully  guarantee  your  satisfaction 
with  our  Masterpiece  Re-Creations. 
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HERITAGE  HOUSE 

■GALLERIES' 


'Portrait  of  Dr.  Cachet"  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh,  circa  1890 

May 1990  Sold  for  Eighty-Tim  Point  Five  Million  Dollars 

Vincent  Van  Gogh  by  Heritage  House  Galleries,  circa  1990 

Now  Available  for  Thirty-Five  Hundred  Dollars 

4800  North  State  Road  Seven*  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33319 
Phone  305/735-5601  ♦800/448-4583*  Fax  305/735-5607 
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3V      a  Satsuma  bowl  by  the 
master.  Yabu  Meizan,  of 
extraordinary  proportion 
and  beauty.  Height.  6 
Diameter.  6"  Meiji  period 
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More  on  Mozart  and  Tanner 


Vintage  Mozart 

Stanley  Sadie's  survey  of  "vin- 
tage and  new"  Mozart  record- 
ings (January)  surprisingly 
omitted  three  essential  vintage 
contributions  to  the  opera  dis- 
cography:  the  Mozart-Loren- 
zo Da  Ponte  trilogy  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Cost  Fan  Tutte,  as  recorded  by 
the  casts  of  the  Glyndebourne 
Festival  under  Fritz  Busch  in 
the  1930s. 

Mozart  on  an  eighteenth- 
century  scale  and  with  voices 
well  schooled  in  ensemble 
singing  was  reintroduced  to 
modern  opera  by  Busch  at 
Glyndebourne.  These  per- 
formances, recorded  in  1934 
(Figaro),  1935  {Cost),  and  1936 
(Don  Giovanni),  are  "inauthen- 
tic"  in  their  piano  accompani- 
ment of  recitatives  and  obser- 
vation of  then-standard  cuts, 
but  the  singers'  vivid  charac- 
terizations and  Busch's  inter- 
pretive skills  have  rarely  been 
surpassed  since. 

The  sound  quality  of  the  old 
recordings  was  improved 
greatly  in  transfers  by  Keith 
Hard  wick  of  EMI  (he  also  re- 
stored the  Beecham  Magic. 
Flute  recommended  by  Sadie). 
Placido  Domingo's  contention 
that  78s  gave  voices  greater 
bloom  and  presence  than 
modern  stereo  and  digital  re- 
cordings is  borne  out  in  these 
Glyndebourne  editions. 

Busch's  Don  Giovanni  has 
been  reissued  on  compact 
discs  by  EMI;  Figaro  and  Cosi 
presumably  will  follow.  Figaro 
and  Cosi  are  available,  as  of 
this  writing,  in  alternate  edi- 
tions from  Pearl  Records,  of 
England,  and  AS  Disc,  a  label 
based  in  Monaco.  Pearl  makes 
no  attempt  to  filter  out  78  sur- 
face noise;  AS  Disc  offers 
what  sound  to  be  the  Hard- 
wick  transfers  in  no-frills  bar- 
gain editions. 

CLARKE  BUSTARD, 

MUSIC  CRITIC 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 


Henry  Tanner 


I  was  delighted  to  read  in  Con- 
noisseur (January)  about  the  re- 
surgence of  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  artist  Henry 
Ossawa  Tanner  because  I  have 
considered  him  one  of  the 
very  best  artists  this  country 
has  produced — ever  since  I 
saw  a  show  of  his  (mostly  reli- 
gious) works  in  1969.  It  was  at 
the  Smithsonian's  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I 
was  an  art  student  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  and  very  much 
impressed  with  the  quality  of 
Tanner's  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. Probably  studying  with 
Eakins  helped,  but,  as  you 
say,  he  became  a  better  painter 
than  Eakins.  Probably  living 
in  Paris  at  a  time  when  so 
much  wonderful  art  was  being 
produced  there  inspired  him, 
but  he  simply  followed  his 
own  vision  and  honed  his 
skills. 

I  remember  talking  with  a 
black  woman  teacher  at  that 
Smithsonian  show  and  sug- 
gesting that  someone  ought  to 


write  a  children's  Bible-story 
book  and  illustrate  it  with 
Tanner's  paintings  for  the 
edification  and  inspiration  of 
black  children  in  Washington. 
Of  course,  this  wasn't  done, 
and  a  generation  later  Marion 
Barry  seems  to  be  their  hero. 
No  wonder  Tanner  found  a 
better  life  abroad! 

ROSE  R.  EVERETT 

Sun  City  Center,  Florida 

Inflated  Values 

The  article  "Bag  Lady,"  in 
Connoisseur's  World  (Decem- 
ber), contained  several  mis- 
leading statements.  First, 
Whiting  &  Davis  is  not  an 
English  firm  but  one  of  the 
oldest  continuously  operating 
purse  manufacturers  in  the 
U.S.  Second,  the  mesh  purse 
depicting  Chaplin  was  made 
not  in  the  1920s  but  in  the 
1970s.  (However,  the  "Stars" 
series  of  bags  by  Whiting  & 
Davis  is  hard  to  find.)  Last, 
the  S750  price  listed  for  the 
floral  reticule  illustrated  does  a 


tremendous  disservice  to  the 
general  public  and  purse  col- 
lectors alike.  While  prices  cer- 
tainly fluctuate,  there  would 
not  be  as  wide  a  gap  as  this 
figure  represents.  A  more  ac- 
curate value  would  be  $75. 
Collectors  would  recognize 
that  this  price  is  too  high,  but 
noncollectors,  having  such 
items,  would  expect  to  sell 
them  for  far  more  than  is  rea- 

5  sonable  and  begin  to  inflate 

6  market  prices  artificially. 

>  Caryn  Shaye's  addition  of  a 
I  new  strap  does  not  add  to  the 
§  value  of  the  purse  as  an  an- 
1  tique,  since  it  is  no  longer  in 
v,  its  original  form. 

PATRICIA  HALLIC.AN 
Concord,  California 

Far  Sighted 

Loved  your  December  issue, 
especially  Thomas  Hoving's 
article  "Wyeth  after  Helga." 
We  have  long  been  admirers 
of  this  wonderful  man  and  his 
paintings. 

Alas,  something  is  amiss. 
He  says  of  Widow's  Walk:  "My 
father  had  been  there  since  he 
was  a  young  student — he  was 
killed  within  seeing  distance  of 
that  place.  .  .  ."  N.C.  must 
have  had  good  eyes,  indeed! 
As  I  recall,  he  was  killed  by  a 
train  in  or  near  Chadds  Ford, 
Pennsylvania.  The  painting 
appears  to  have  been  done  in 
Maine.  Any  explanation? 

RICHARD  N.  13LYE 
Highland,  Maryland 

Thomas  Hoving  replies: 
The  house  is  in  Chadds  Ford; 
Howard  Pyle  once  lived  in  it,  but 
Wyeth  added  the  ocean  so  that  the 
steamboat  (it's  on  the  far-right  ho- 
rizon) taking  him  to  Europe  for- 
ever would  be  in  the  picture. 

$o  Letters  to  the  Editor,  with 
the  writer's  name  and  address, 
should  be  sent  to  Letters  Editor, 
Connoisseur,  1790  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  Letters 
may  be  edited  in  the  interest  of 
space  and  clarity. 
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It  Only  Seems  Like  Yesterday 


They  had  names  like  Hcaley, 
M(  J,  Triumph  and  Jag.  I  hey  smcllcd  of  engine  oil  and 
leather.  And  a  chosen  few  were  the  deep  green  of  the 
English  countryside.  II  these  memories  arc  familiar,  this 
Miata  is  for  you.  Its  coat  of  British  Racing  Green  and 
tan  interior  evoke  the  hest  of  the  classic  roadsters. 

Settle  into  the  cockpit  and  revel  in  the  scent  of 
leather.  Other  than  the  standard  CD  player  and  power 
accessories,  you'd  think  little  has  changed  since  1960. 
Bui  as  yon  bring  the  eager  twin-cam  engine  to  life  and 
grab  the  wood  shift  knob,  you  find  that  everything's 
changed.  Everything  except  the  fun. 


lake  the  inside  line  through  a  curve,  and  the 
rigid  unibody  works  in  concert  with  four-wheel 
double-wishbone  suspension.  I  landling 
has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 


}0  years.  So  has  reliability.  The  Miata  may  well  he  the 
most  trouble-free  sports  car  you'll  ever  own.  Small 
wonder  that  with  such  virtues.  Roiul  &Trnck  recently 
named  it  "One  of  the  Ten  IVst  Cars  in  the  World." 

So  come  experience  the  old  magic  in  a  new  way. 
Sec  your  Mazda  Dealer  and  take  the  Miata  Special 
Edition  for  a  spin.  There  will  only  he  a  few.  And  a  car 
like  this  only  comes  along  every  now  and  then. 

KvMONTH/50j000-MILE  WARRANTY 
No-dcductihlc,"humper-to-bum|vr  "protection.  See  your 
dealer  for  limited  warranty  details.  For  information  on 
any  new  Mazda  car  or  truck,  call  toll-free,  1-800-345-3799. 
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It  Just  Feels  Right* 
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.11  Philadelphia,  the 

finest  houses  and  gar- 
dens welcome  the  pub- 
lic, from  Chestnut  Hill 
to  the  Main  Lino:  Phil- 
adelphia Open  House, 
April  26-May  12.  For 
information  about  tours. 
215-928-1188. 


he  fantastically 
gifted  Rene  Lalique 
was  fin  de  siecle  Paris's 
leading  jeweler,  later 
the  world's  greatest 
glass  designer.  See  his 
masterpieces  in  a  show 
at  the  New  Orleans 
Museum  of  Art,  April 
I3-June  10. 


etty  Parsons 
was  a  much  respected 
fixture  of  the  fifties  art 
scene.  The  leading 
painters  of  the  day 
showed  in  Iter  modest 
gallery.  A  book  now 
tells  her  bittersweet 
story:  Betty  Parsons: 
Artist,  Dealer,  Col- 
lector, by  Lee  Hall 
(Abrams,  $39.95). 


isdom  and 
Compassion:  The 
Sacred  Art  of  Tibet," 
at  San  Francisco's 
Asian  Art  Museum, 
shows  precious  works 
from  international  col- 
lections, ranging  from  a 
tiny  ivory  ■■ami  to  a 
great  tapestry  of  Mai- 
treya  Buddha;  April 
ll-August  IX. 
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leaded  by  ecstatic 
reviews  comes  the 
1990  Tchaikovsky 
International 
Competition's  gold- 
medal  cellist 
Citstav  Rivinius  for 
his  New  York  recital 
debut,  April  23  at  tlie 
92nd  Street  V.  Tickets: 
212-  996-1100. 


A  P  R  H       1/991/ 


.ake  'em 
laugh!  Welcome  David 
Larible,  a  seventh-gen- 
eration circus  brat  from 
Italy,  and  the  first 
clown  ever  to  headline 
Ringling  Bros,  and 
Bamum  &  Bailey's 
"The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth. " 


I 


^  >^, 


.  inaugurating 

Carnegie  Hall's 
new  museum, 
priceless  memorabilia 
in  a  show  devoted  to 
Tchaikovsky,  who 
took  part  in  the  hall's 
inaugural  concert, 
a  century  ago. 


'./■"'"  "■■/^  •',*>, ■«, 


'/ 


uilty  by 
Suspicion:  Robert  De 
Niro,  dassy,  somber, 
and  subdued,  etidutt 3 
the  McCarthy  witch- 
hunt as  a  blacklisted 
Hollywood  director.  At 
his  side:  Annette  Bill- 
ing, classy,  somber,  and 
subdued,  fresh  from  her 
sassy  breakthrough  in 
The  drifters 


he  Reid  Park 
Zoo,  in  Tucson,  Ari- 
zona, is  no  animal  jail 
but  a  haven  for  endan- 
gered species,  where  a 
captive-breeding  pro- 


gram seeks  to  ensure  the 
future  for  white  rhinos, 
lion-tailed  macaques, 
and  ruffed  lemurs. 
Open  all  year;  602- 
791-3204. 
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Up  the   grand   staircase 

For  gift  delivery  ol  Grand  Marnier*  Liqueur  (except  where  prohibited  by  law)  call  1-800-CHEER-UP 
Product  ol  France.  Made  with  fine  cognac  brandy  40%  alc/vol  (80  proof)  'c  1988  Carillon  Importers,  Ltd.,  Teaneck.  NJ. 
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Surrealists  past  and  present  a*  Sennit  at  the  Met 
Balanchine  in  Boston  s»  Best  movies  on  video  z+  Slow  food  s»  Heavenly  vinegar 


Balanchine  in  Boston 

eorge  Bal- 
anchine has 
been  dead 
for  nearly  a 
decade 
now.  In 
that  time 
one  of  the 
biggest  trends  in  American 
dance  has  been  the  spread  of 
his  ballets  across  the  land.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administrator 
of  the  George  Balanchine 
Trust,  some  fifty  American 
dance  companies  now  perform 
works  by  Balanchine,  and 
every  year  the  estate  licenses 
about  twenty  new  stagings. 

But  these  ballets  cannot  be 
transmitted  like  faxes.  Every 
one  of  them  has  its  own  prob- 
lems of  interpretation,  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  with 
each  transfer  the  interpreters 
are  new.  No  one  knows  these 
problems  better  than  Bruce 
Marks,  artistic  director  of 
Boston  Ballet.  In  his  tenure  at 
Boston,  Marks  has  overseen 
thirteen  Balanchine  ballets. 
From  April  4  through  April  14 
he  will  be  putting  on  a  new 
Balanchine  program,  includ- 
ing Agon,  Theme  and  Varia- 
tions, and  Who  Cares?  These 
are  three  great  works — the 
first  two  are  real  Mona  Lisas 
of  ballet — and  each  one  of 
them  is  different.  Theme  and 
Variations  (1947),  to  Tchai- 
kovsky, is  a  thing  of  pomp 
and  brilliance,  a  kind  of  forti- 
fied version  of  the  imperial 
Russian  ballet  in  which  Balan- 
chine was  trained.  Who  Cares? 
is  a  breezier  item,  set  to  a  suite 
of  Gershwin  songs:  "Lady  Be 
Good,"  "Embraceable  You," 
and  the  like.  Agon,  the  proto- 
type of  the  Balanchine  "leo- 
tard" ballet,  is  a  stark,  intense 
reading  of  one  of  Stravinsky's 
early  twelve-tone  scores. 

Marks  is  proud  of  the  pro- 
gram's variety.  "Balanchine  is 
always  thought  to  be  one 
way,"  he  says.  "Until  you  see 
him,  you  think  it's  always 
tights  and  leotards  and  hard 

APRIL  1991 


Geoffrey  Rhue  and  Kyra  Strasberg  in  Balanchine' $  Agon,  in  Boston. 


truths" — in  other  words,  al- 
ways Agon.  "Then  you  see 
that  there's  a  lot  more  there: 
wit,  fun,  romance."  But  even 
the  fun  ones  have  a  delicate 
tone.  Who  Cares?,  which  is 
supposed  to  embody  the  easy 
sophistication  of  the  Gershwin 
ethos — martinis,  the  Rainbow 
Room — can  quickly  descend 
to  coyness  or  real  crassness  as 
dancers  raised  on  MTV  give  it 
what  they  think  of  as  the  ap- 
propriate, get-down  treat- 
ment. Likewise,  Agon's  fa- 
mous pas  de  deux,  an  austere- 
ly abstract  study  of  love,  can 
turn  into  a  plain  old  grapple, 
and  has,  even  at  New  York 
City  Ballet.  As  Marks  points 
out,  "It's  hard  to  figure  out 
where  'all  the  way'  is"  in  per- 
forming these  works. 

Another  problem  with  Bal- 
anchine's  ballets  is  simply  that 
they  are  difficult  to  do.  They 
contain  hard  steps,  done  fast. 
Marks  himself,  in  his  dancing 
days,  performed  the  noto- 
riously backbrcaking  male 


lead  in  Theme  and  Variations. 
"Around  the  end  of  your  first 
variation,"  he  recalls,  "your 
left  calf  is  somewhere  up  in 
your  throat." 

But  there  are  a 
number  of  Balan- 
chine ballets  that 
other  companies  are 
dancing  better  these 
days  than  Balan- 
chine's  own  New 
York  City  Ballet— 
if  not  better  techni- 
cally, then  closer  to 
the  spirit.  Other 
great  Balanchine 
works  NYCBhas 
simply  stopped 
performing.  Agon, 
one  of  the  peerless 
achievements  of 
twentieth-century 
modernism,  lias 

been  out  ol 
repertory  there 
for  six  seasons 
nOW.  So,  bless 
Boston  Ballet  tor 
doing  it.  And  ac- 


cording to  Marks,  his  dancers 
w  ill  not  do  the  pas  de  deux  as 
a  seduction.  "They  had  bet- 
ter not." 

— JOAN  AC  CH  ELI  A 

Dark  Star 

What  (apart  from  be- 
ing the  actresses  ot 
the  hour  in  Holly- 
wood) do  Julia  Roberts,  Sean 
Young,  and  Uma  Thurman 
have  in  common?  The  costar 
Patrick  Bergin.  Does  it  seem 
as  if  he  had  sprung  to  the 
silver  screen  full-blown  like 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus? 
It  did  not  happen  quite  that 
way.  Apart  from  dramatic 
credentials  on  the  better  sort 
of  British  and  Australian  tele- 
vision, the  thirty-seven-\  ear- 
old  Dublin-born  ex-teacher 
excelled  as  the  Victorian  ex- 
plorer Sir  Richard  Burton  last 
year  in  Bob  Rafelson's  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  (on  video 
from  RCA  Columbia  Home 
Video).  In  that  one,  ignored 
by  the  general  public.  Bergin 
brought  back  alive  all  the 

New  star:  Patrick  Bergin,  to  In-  seen 

as  a  romantic  I  \ '  Rohm  Hood. 
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swagger,  glamour,  and  prowl- 
ing romance  of  an  age  that 
seemed  lost  to  camp  and  paro- 
dy. And  then  there  was  that 
dark,  caressing  voice. 

These  should  be  singular  as- 
sets in  his  contemporary  roles 
as  a  violent  husband  (opposite 
Roberts,  in  Sleeping  with  the 
Enemy)  and  as  a  shady  pho- 
tographer (opposite  Young,  in 
Love  Crimes),  in  the  summer — 
not  to  mention  in  his  latest:  a 
new  Robin  Hood  (opposite 
Thurman's  Maid  Marian), 
coming  on  Fox  Television  and 
to  be  released  theatrically  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere  in  late 
spring. 

— MATTHEW  GUREWITSCH 


The  Best  Movies  on 
Video  You've  Never  Seen 

Renting  or  buying  a  vid- 
eo is  often  the  only 
way  to  catch  up  with 
the  many  good,  neglected 
movies  that  have  been  hustled 
out  of  the  miniplexes  to  make 
way  for  the  next  blockbuster 
sequel.  In  the  past  decade 
alone,  scores  of  wonderful, 
bypassed  movies  have  become 
foundlings  in  the  local  video- 
bin  nurseries. 

If  you  know  what  to  look 
for  and  where  to  look,  there 
are  treasures  to  be  had.  Na- 
tional video  chains  tend  to  be 
spotty  on  the  small  films  or 
foreign  fare,  but  most  big  cit- 
ies have  at  least  one  or  two 
outlets  that  stock  more-offbeat 
selections.  And  a  number  of 
superb  mail-order  rental/sales 
companies  now  exist.  For  a 
slightly  higher  fee  than  at  your 
local  video  store,  you  can 
place  an  order  for  a  great  mov- 
ie, and,  three  to  five  days  lat- 
er, voilal,  it  arrives.  The  best 
companies  we  have  found  are 
Home  Film  Festival,  which 
has  a  remarkable  selection  of 
foreign  films,  limited  releases, 
independent  films,  classics, 
and  documentaries  (800-258- 
FILM),  Facets  Multimedia,  a 
Chicago-based  company  with 
a  12,000-title  catalog  (800-331- 
6197),  and  Evergreen  Video 
(800-225-7783;  in  New  York, 
714_9860). 

To  get  you  started,  I  have 
compiled  a  brief  checklist  of 
films  ranging  from  ones  from 
the  silent  era  to  the  current 
crop,  foreign  and  domestic. 


Que  Viva  Mexico!  (1931-32) 

Sergei  Eisenstein's  noto- 
rious, uncompleted  documen- 
tary about  Mexico  actually 
lives  up  to  its  legend.  Eisen- 
stein  began  filming  in  1931; 
when  the  money  ran  out,  so 
did  the  film.  It  was  later  edited 
by  his  assistant  Alexandrov. 
What  comes  through  is  Eisen- 
stein's genius  for  composition, 
a  grave  mysticism,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  the  beautiful  Mexi- 
can faces  and  landscape. 

Midnight  (1939) 

Claudette  Colbert  pretends 
to  be  a  Hungarian  countess  in 


Monsieur  Verdoux  (1947) 

Charlie  Chaplin's  most  suc- 
cessful talkie  is  a  chilling  varia- 
tion on  the  Bluebeard  theme. 
The  film's  imperious  cynicism 
was  particularly  startling  in 
the  postwar  1940s. 

Bellissima  (1951) 

Luchino  Visconti's  film  has 
much  of  the  plangent  human- 
ism of  the  great  De  Sica  and 
Fellini  films  of  the  fifties. 
Anna  Magnani,  in  a  volcanic 
performance,  plays  a  mother 
hell-bent  on  getting  her  five- 
year-old  daughter  into  the 
movies. 


Now  a  videotape  classic:  Akira  Kurosawa's  High  and  Low  (1962). 


this  witty  comedy  written  by 
Billy  Wilder  (Some  Like  It  Hot) 
and  Charles  Brackett  and  di- 
rected by  Mitchell  Leisen.  The 
movie  is  both  sophisticated 
and  screwball — a  classic  thir- 
ties combo — and  the  cast, 
with  John  Barrymore,  Don 
Ameche,and  Mary  Astor,  is 
just  right. 

Young  Mr.  Lincoln  (1939) 
Henry  Fonda  is  young  Abe 
Lincoln  in  this  John  Ford 
movie.  The  naive  purity  of 
this  film  is  the  mark  of  the 
authentic  folk  artist. 

Letter  from  an 
Unknown  Woman  (1948) 
Max  Ophiils  made  two 
wonderful  films  during  his 
unhappy  Hollywood  career: 
Caught,  starring  Robert  Ryan 
as  a  Howard  Hughes-like 
potentate,  and  this  superbly 
romantic  tragedy,  with  Joan 
Fontaine  and  Louis  Jourdan. 


The  Night  of  the 
Hunter  (1955) 

One  of  the  most  frightening 
yet  magically  childlike  films 
ever  made,  directed  by 
Charles  Laughton,  with  a 
James  Agee  script.  Robert 
Mitchum  plays  a  deranged 
hillbilly  preacher  who  marries 
widows  for  their  money  and 
then  ices  them.  It  is  Lillian 
Gish's  greatest  sound  film. 

Fires  on  the  Plain  (1959) 

AttheendofWorldWarll, 
a  Japanese  soldier  is  separated 
from  his  unit  and  wanders 
through  a  landscape  of  horror. 
Kon  Ichikawa's  film  is  so  un- 
compromising that  it  achieves 
a  harrowing  kind  of  purity. 

The  Men  (1950) 

Marlon  Brando's  first  film, 
and  one  of  his  finest.  The  limi- 
tations of  his  role,  as  a  para- 
plegic ex-GI,  release  Brando's 
extraordinary  physicality. 


Two  Daughters  (1961) 

Two  exquisite  short  films 
from  India's  Satyajit  Ray.  The 
first,  The  Postmaster,  is,  with 
Renoir's  A  Day  in  the  Country, 
the  greatest  under-an-hour 
film  I  have  ever  seen. 

High  and  Low  (1962) 

Akira  Kurosawa's  kidnap- 
ping thriller,  starring  Toshiro 
Mifune,  is  almost  unbearably 
exciting.  Hollywood  has  nev- 
er made  a  really  good  kidnap- 
ping movie.  Here  the  Japanese 
director  shows  how  it  is  done. 

What's  Up,  Tiger  Lily? 
(1966) 

Forget  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
and  Annie  Hall.  This  is  Woody 
Allen's  masterpiece.  He  takes 
a  cheapo  Japanese  James  Bond 
rip-off  and  dubs  in  his  own 
dialogue:  the  plot  is  trans- 
formed into  a  search  for  the 
perfect  egg-salad  recipe. 

Burn!  (1969) 

Most  people  know  the  di- 
rector Gillo  Pontecorvo  for 
The  Battle  of  Algiers.  This  later 
film,  starring  Marlon  Brando 
as  a  British  emissary  who  in- 
cites a  revolution  on  a  Portu- 
guese-controlled Caribbean  is- 
land, is  almost  as  incendiary. 

The  Magic  Flute  (1974) 

Ingmar  Bergman's  realiza- 
tion of  the  Mozart  opera  is  as 
blissful  as  most  of  his  work  is 
lugubrious. 

Christ  Stopped 
atEboli  (1979) 

Francesco  Rosi's  master- 
piece, based  on  Carlo  Levi's 
memoir  of  the  years  when  he 
was  exiled  by  Mussolini's  Fas- 
cists, is  perhaps  the  greatest 
post-neorealist  Italian  film. 

Melvinand  Howard  (1980) 
The  Melvin  Dummar  story 
as  imagined  by  the  screenwrit- 
er Bo  Goldman  and  the  direc- 
tor Jonathan  Demme.  Jason 
Robards's  cameo  as  Howard 
Hughes  is  the  best  acting  he 
has  ever  done  in  the  shortest 
time  span.  A  great  film. 

All  Night  Long  (1981) 

A  lovely,  delicate  romantic 
comedy  starring  Gene  Hack- 
man,  Barbra  Streisand,  and 
Dennis  Quaid.  Jean-Claude 
Tramont  directed,  with  a 
spare,  lyrical  touch  that  is  vir- 
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tually  unknown  in  today's 
Hollywood  film. 

Come  Back  to  the 

Fixe  &  Dime.  Jimmy  Dean, 

Jimmy  DEAh      82 

Robert  Airman's  haunting. 
:~:r>:-rate  transformation 
less-than-rirst-rate  play.  Still 
the  best  performances  ever 
given  by  Sandy  Dennis.  Cher, 
and  Karen  Black. 

TheGre}  Fox  1982 

Richard  Farnsworth  is  an 
aging  bank  robb,  ,  re- 

eased  from  prison,  switc    E  s 
:.  robbing  trains.  Elegiac  and 
deeplv  felt.  As  shot  by  Frank 
Tidy  and  directed  by  Philip 
Borsos.  the  scenes  of  the  great 
outdoors  are  so  resplendent 
that  you  feel  as  if  you  were 
inhaling  it. 

Ames.  Somebody  (1982) 

A  magnificent  documentary 
_.  Xierenb.:^  ..-    ..: 
the  roo:~       g    -pel. 

Shoot  the  Moos  (1982) 

Albert  Finney  and  Diane 
Keaton  surpass  themselves  is  . 
ferociously  unhappy  married 
couple.  Superb  script  by  Bo 
Goldman. 

UsderFire  (1983) 

Journalists  in  Nicaragua  cir- 
ca 19~9.  One  of  the  most  sav- 
vy and  explosive  political  dra- 
mas ever  made.  Gene  Hack- 
man.  Nick  Nolte.  and  Joanna 
Cassidy  star. 

ICEMAN  (1984) 

A  thinking  man's  The 
7:  •  ;    A  Ne-ir.ierrr.il  :r.a:-. 
L  John  Lone  in  heavy  makeup 
is  round  by  scientists,  de- 
frosted, and  brought  back  to 
life. 

Dreamchild  (1986) 
Dennis  Potter  (7^t  v 

e)  wrote  the  script.  Ian 
Holm  plays  Lewis  Carroll, 
and  Coral  Browne  is  the 
woman  to  whom,  as  a  child. 
Carroll  told  his  Alice  stories 
A  remarkable  fantasia,  with 
Wonderland  creatures  by  the 
late  Jim  Henson. 

Lost  is  America  (1985) 
Albert  Brooks's  yuppie 
dropout  fantasv.  for  its  first 
half  one  of  the  funniest  films 
ever  made.      — PETER  RAINER 


Inexhaustible  Horse 

In  1930,  Horst  Bohrmann 
lett  his  native  Germanv  for 
Paris  to  apprentice  with  the 
modernist  architect  Le  Corbu- 
sier.  Immediately  disillusioned 
by  his  job — he  found  his  em- 
ployer "frigid"  and  his  first 
task,  designing  a  bathroom, 
uninspiring — he  sought  dis- 
traction at  cafes.  One  night  at 
the  Cafe  Select  he  met  Baron 
George  Hoyningen-Huene. 
the  master  photographer 
French  I  ;  eventually 

was  to  be  his  mentor.  While 
Hovnmgen-Huene  was  away 
on  assignment  in  Hollywood. 
Hers:  began  filling  in  for  him 
at  the  magazine — and  he  has 
not  put  down  his  camera 
since. 

More  than  sixrv  vears  after 
his  inauspicious  arrival  in  Par- 
is. :he  French  are  honoring  the 
celebrated  photographer  with 
reti    sped     .a:  :he  Louvre's 
Musec  Jes  Arts  de  la  Mode. 
Curated  by  Richard  J.  Tardiff. 
the  exhibition  (March  5-Sep- 
tember  9)  covers  Hor>:  > 
oeuvre  in  the  disp       begt    res 

*:ill  life,  nudes,  portraiture, 
landscape,  and  fashion.  In  one 
gal..  .  .:  to  fashion 

photographs,  forty  manne- 
quins are  displayed  wearing 

mples     Fthe  .  :ual  couture 

irions  H  ^rded.  This 

contextual  installation  is  ap- 

rriate.  for  Horst  was  inti- 
mate with  some  of  the  great 
designer - 

notably  Chai  well  as 

with  the  outstanduig  avant- 
garde  ar 


.4  1952  Horst  photo- 
graph jrom  his  new 
Pans  retrospective. 

The  vigorously 
plastic,  dramaticallv 
shadowed  forms 
characteristic  of 
Horst's  sensibility 
arose  from  his  abid- 
ing interests  in 
physical  culture  and 
classical  sculpture. 
But  the  enigmatic 
compositions  and 
psychological  depth 
ot  some  ot  the  pic- 
tures also  show  the 
influence  of  surreal- 
r   ism.  To  achieve  his 
r-ast.  marmoreal 
effects.  Horst  con- 
tinues to  use  spot- 
lights— he  finds  that  strobes 
""flatten  the  subject  and  leave 
nothing  to  the  imagination" — 
and  carefully  arranges  his  sit- 
ters" poses  into  what  the 
former  model  Lisa  Fonssa- 
grives  calls  ■"still  dances. "'The 
bas-relief-like  images  that  re- 
sult are  as  distinct  from  the 
gossamer  confections  of  Bea- 
ton, who  preceded  him  at 
I  'ogue,  as  they  are  from  the 
frenetically  animated  pictures 
cluttering  the  pages  of  fashion 
magazines  today.  Robert 
Mapplethorpe  was  just  one 
among  a  vounger  generation 
of  photographers  who  have 
acknowledged  their  deb:  I 
Hoist 

In  recognition  of  his  contri- 
butions to  French  fashion,  the 
government  last  month  gave 
him  a  decoration.  With  this 
honor,  as  well  as  a  retrospec- 


tive, three  books  in  the  woi 
and  his  pictures  selling  for 
high  prices  in  art  galleries, 

Horst  could  easily  hang  up  his 
Hasselblad.  Yet.  unable  to  i 
on  his  laurels,  he  goes  on  tak- 
ing editorial  and  advertising 
assignments  as  well  as  private 
commissions.  Asked  to  name 
his  best  photograph.  Horst 
replies  with  a  mischievous 
smile.  "I  still  hope  to  take  it!" 

— AMY  FINE  COLLINS 

Down  with  Fast  Food 

To  Italians,  a  meal  is 
grand  opera,  food  is  an 
art  form,  and  the  ritual 
ot  eating  is  a  pleasure  to  be  sa- 
vored slowly.  Imagine  their 
reaction,  then,  when  McDon- 
ald's, that  pure  expression  of 
the  fast-food  Zeitgeist,  set  its 
golden  arches  on  the  Piazza 
Navona  in  1986.  At  least  two 
thousand  years  of  gastronomic 
civilization  were  threatened. 
Would  the  three-hour  lunch 
be  replaced  by  the  five-minute 
colazionei  Would  ravioli,  risot- 
to, and  ragu  be  abandoned  for 
burgers,  fries,  and  milk  sha> 

Not  if  people  like  the  play- 
wright Dario  Fo.  the  designer 
Ottavio  Missoni,  and  the  phi- 
losopher Folco  Portman  could 
help  it.  Under  the  leadership 
of  the  journalist  Carlo  Petrini. 
they  would  right  fast  food. 
Their  weapon:  slow  food. 

Three  years  later,  in  1989.  at 
the  Opera  Comique  in  Pans. 
Slow  Food  was  born  as  an  in- 
ternational movement.  Fifteen 
countries  were  represented, 
among  them  Italy.  France. 
Spain.  Brazil.  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  Thev  chose  the 
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snail  as  their  symbol  and  the 
"defense  and  right  of  plea- 
sure" as  their  purpose. 

Since  then,  the  movement's 
meetings  and  meals  have  crept 
merrily  along,  while  its  mem- 
bership has  sprinted  ahead  to 
include  30,000  advocates  in 
twenty-six  countries.  Along 
with  wearing  a  tiny  gold  snail 
pin,  members  of  Slow  Food's 
chapters  defend  their  right  to 
pleasure  by  eating  and  drink- 
ing well,  often,  and  slowly 
with  good  friends  and  good 
conversation  while  they  amble 
toward  their  goal  of  seeing  the 
end  of  fast  food  by  the  year 
2000.  They  plan  to  usher  in 
that  year  with  a  long  and  lei- 
surely feast. 

Recently,  Slow  Food  and  its 
disciples  fror»'>  several  coun- 
tries came  to  New  York  to  in- 
troduce their  philosophy  at  a 
press  conference  and  lunch. 
The  conference,  which  was 
called  for  ten  A.M.,  began  at 
eleven.  Lunch,  which  was 
scheduled  for  twelve-thirty, 
began  at  one-thirty.  Slowly 
the  guests  were  seated.  Slowly 
the  waiters  served  came  all'al- 
bese,  uovo  tartufato,  risotto  con 
fonduta,  brasato  al  Barolo,  and, 
for  dessert,  zuccotto  di  pere  and 
mousse  di  cioccolata  con  nocciole, 
as  well  as  a  different  wine  with 
each  of  the  five  courses.  Slow- 
ly, at  about  four-thirty,  the 
guests  began  to  stand  up. 
Slowly  they  sauntered  out. 
The  Slow  Food  movement 
had  scored  a  point.  Take  that, 
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McDonald's!  (For  information, 
write  or  call  Slow  Food  Founda- 
tion, 107  Waverly  Place,  SuitelR, 
New  York,  NY  10011;  phone: 
212-254-9408. )  —Eunice  fried 

Too  Good  to  Eat 

urely  Mary  Schocner  has 
the  nicest  job  in  the 
world  (unless  you  can 
get  paid  for  reading  mysteries 
in  bed).  Working  in  Grafton, 
Vermont,  under  the  label 
Grafton  Goodjam,  she  pro- 
duces vinegars,  jams,  and  the 
puff-pastry  cookies  called 
palmiers — three  culinary  enti- 
ties with  nothing  in  common 
except  the  fact  that  they  gild 
the  edges  of  everyday  fare  and 
are  fun  to  make. 

Oh,  yes:  they  also  taste 
wonderful  and  contain  virgin- 
ally  pure  ingredients.  The  vin- 
egars are  flavored  with  fresh 
organic  herbs  chosen  accord- 
ing to  "garden  or  market 
supply  and  whimsy,"  says 
Schoener.  The  jams  and  pre- 
serves— which  include  Hot 
Gingered  Apricot  Chutney 
and  the  tomato-based  Hunt- 
er's Marmalade  in  addition  to 
more-breakfasty  spreads — are 
made  of  organic  fruit  and  ma- 
ple syrup  from  a  neighbor's 
farm.  The  buttery  palmiers, 
small  enough  that  you  may 
find  yourself  eating  them  by 
the  dozen  without  feeling 
guilty,  are  baked  by  a  friend  in 
Proctorsville.  Although  her 
output  doubled  last  year, 

Schoener  prepares 
all  of  her  products 
in  small  batches  to 
make  sure  of  their 
high  quality. 

And  all  are  pack- 
aged so  exquisitely 
that  the  idea  of  eat- 
ing them  seems  al- 
most barbaric.  The 
jams  are  put  up  in 
octagonal  French 
glass  jars,  the  pal- 
miers packed  in  tins 
tied  with  raffia; 
their  labels  were 
inspired  by  eigh- 
teenth-century 
prints.  The  vine- 
gars— studded  with 
red  peppers,  all- 
spice, and  shallots 

From  Grafton  G<><></- 
jam,  in  I  'anion! :  deli- 
cious vinegars  and  jams. 


and  crammed  with  an  alche- 
mist's tangle  of  herbs — come 
in  square  Spanish  bottles 
sealed  with  burnished  bees- 
wax. (Schoener  hunts  down 
bottles  with  religious  dedica- 
tion, ordering  the  corks  sepa- 
rately from  Portugal.)  The 
vinegars,  especially,  are  so 
decorative  that  several  an- 
tiques dealers  stock  them  to 
accent  their  furniture.  Indeed, 
a  bottle  Schoener  gave  me 
looks  so  nice  on  my  kitchen 
counter  that  I  doubt  I  can 
bring  myself  to  open  it. 

A  former  New 
Yorker,  whose  hus- 
band was  a  museum 
curator,  Schoener 
now  works  out  of  a 
professional  kitchen 
behind  her  house. 
This  space  is  a  pleas- 
ing jumble  of  bottles, 
baskets,  piles  of  pep- 
pers, and  bundles  of 
herbs,  infused  with 
sun  and  the  pungent 
smell  of  steeping  vine- 
gar. There  is  even  a 
rocking  chair  for  the 
occasional  visitor. 

Schoener  relies  on  word  of 
mouth  to  sell  her  wares,  and  it 
seems  to  be  working.  Grafton 
Goodjam  products  can  be 
found  in  fine  stores  nation- 
wide; in  New  York  City  they 
are  available  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  Bloomingdale's, 
Dean  &  DeLuca,  Ecce  Panis, 
and  many  other  places.  Buy 
two  of  everything:  one  to  eat, 
one  to  look  at.  (Grafton  Good- 
jam:  Mary  Schoener,  Proprietor, 
RFD,  Route  121,  Grafton,  VT 
05146;  phone:  802-843-2276.) 

— ANN  HODGMAN 

Mysterious  Treasure  * 

The  launching  of  Tresor 
(French  for  treasure) 
crowns  a  nine-year  re- 
lationship between  L'ancome 
and  Isabella  Rossellini,  during 
which  time  the  cosmetics 
company  has  artfully  applied 
its  countless  skin-care  and 
color  products  to  her  extraor- 
dinary face.  Now,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reposition  itselt  as  a 
major  player  in  the  fragrance 
business,  Lancome  will  focus 
on  the  complete  Isabella, 
creating  a  perception  of  their 
new  scent  as  an  aspect  of  her 
beauty.  Rossellini  is  said  to 
have  been  involved  in  every 


facet  of  Tresor's  creation.  It 
is  strikingly  feminine,  from 
the  peach  tint  of  the  fluid  in 
the  bottle  to  the  delicately 
scripted  logo.  The  scent, 
which  Isabella  Rossellini  de- 
scribes as  "mysterious,  be- 
cause it's  so  difficult  to  de- 
scribe," is,  in  fact,  a  complex 
floral.  To  just  which  flower  its 
floral  nature  can  be  attributed 
is  not  clear,  because  of  the 
way  the  bouquet  (rose,  lily  of 
the  valley,  and  lilac)  is  so  intri- 
cately woven  into  the  rich, 


sultry  texture  of  the  woody 
animal  background  (musk, 
sandalwood,  and  amber).  The 
fragrance  is  not  revolutionary; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  comfort- 
able to  wear  because  some  of 
the  notes  are  so  familiar. 
Tresor  is  a  skin  scent,  warm- 
ing up  in  the  wearing  and  dif- 
fusing in  gentle  breaths  rather 
than  in  a  constant  stream  of 
scent.  The  package  spells  out 
the  message  with  its  peachy 
pink  shades,  which  suggest  a 
classic  purity,  refinement,  and 
quality.  — JILLRESNlck 

Monotype  Whiz 

One  of  the  freshest  art 
forms  is  the  mono- 
type print,  and  one  of 
the  freshest  practitioners  of  the 
medium  is  a  redheaded  New 
Yorker  named  Wendy  Mark. 
A  born  artist,  she  was  a  gifted 
poetry  student  and  teacher 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was 
simply  impelled  to  paint.  She 
studied  briefly — "I  won  all  the 
prizes  in  the  first  fifteen  min- 
utes," she  says — mainly  wa- 
tercolors.  Soon  she  discovered 
monotyping,  painting  rapidly 
with  inks  or  oils  on  Plcxiglas, 
metal,  or  vellum  and  then 
pressing  the  "plate"  on  paper 
to  create  a  unique  print. 
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SOON  SEABOURN  WILL  FOLLOW 

ERIK  THE  RED, 

SAMUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN 

AM)  JACQUES  CARTIER. 

BUT  AS  USUAL 
WE  WON'T  FOLLOW  THE  PACK. 


It's  Montreal  and  Quebec,  yes.  Bui  much  more. 

It's  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Earned  summer  resort  <>n 

the  great  Bras  d'Or  Lake.  It's  St.  Piern — the  French 

province  with  French  everything,  from  francs  t<» 

champagne.  It's  the  ins-and-outs  of  coastal  Labrador— like 

Alaska  was  before  the  cruise  crowds.  It's  Seabourn  to 

The  Maritime  Provinces.  Hi^h  adventure  in  high  Btyle. 


SEABOURN 

CRUISE     l  I  n  t 
FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  YOUR  TRAVEL  PROFESSIONA1    (Mi  CONTACT  SEABOURIN  I  ItUISI    LINI     IS  FRAN<  ISCO  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94133(415)  391-7444 


Her  subjects  are  large,  rang- 
ing from  landscapes  to  figure 
studies.  But  the  size  of  the 
monotype  is  always  small;  the 
largest  measures  only  five 
inches  by  four  inches.  From 
across  the  room,  the  scene 
seems  to  contain  a  narrative 
full  of  mystery  and  promise. 
Up  close,  it  reveals  painterly 
surprises,  a  wealth  of  color 
and  texture.  "I  work  fast," 
says  Mark.  "The  image  is  in 
my  head  before  I  start,  not  in 
front  of  me  in  nature.  I  think 
of  Leonardo  and  Munch, 
among  other  painters."  At 
prices  from  $500  to  $1,000, 
the  works  sell  fast,  too,  at 
Manhattan's  Forum  Gallery. 
Mark's  next  project  is  to  work 
with  the  greatest  of  monotype 
printers,  Garner  Tullis.  But 
that  is  a  different  story. — P.  H. 

Warning 

Apocalypse  in  the  sand, 
strife  at  home,  and  the 
millennium  looming — 
suddenly,  the  art  of  recent 
years  appears  at  best  irrele- 
vant, at  worst  trifling  and  je- 
june. We  have  entered  a  dark, 
older  continuum,  the  preserve 
not  of  Warhol's  Marilyn  but 
of  Yeats's  "indignant  desert 
birds"  and  his  "rough  beast" 
slouching  toward  Bethlehem. 
What  do  we  in  America  know 
of  such  things?  Who  can  vi- 
sualize for  us  this  unfamiliar 
ground? 

An  exhibition  opening 
March  26  at  L.A.'s  de  Verzon 
Gallery  and  running  for  one 
month  may  show  us  the  way. 
The  event,  sponsored  as  it  is 
by  Ahmet  Ertegun,  the  Atlan- 
tic Records  mogul,  should  be 
bathed  in  all  the  defiant  glitter 
of  Hollywood.  But  the  art  it- 
self is  of  a  different  pedigree. 
The  exhibiting  painter,  Ertu- 
grul  Ates  (pronounced  ah- 
tesh),  is  a  sort  of  mystical  sur- 
realist. His  canvases  are  an- 
cient-modern dreamscapes 
that  depict  places  at  once  bleak 
and  radiant.  They  might  be 
distant  battlefields;  they  might 
be  mythical  cities  burning. 
Sometimes  the  images  are 
framed  by  human  forms, 
writhing  or  melting  as  casual- 
ties of  some  ageless  inferno. 

Ates  himself,  an  intense 
thirty-five,  is  originally  from 
Anatolia,  in  Turkey,  which 
has  buried  wars  and  cultures 
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Wendy  Mark's  Someday  I  Will  Go  Back  (1990),  a  monotype. 


Gordon  Onslow- 
Ford's  Space  Web 
(1939),  enamel  on 
canvas.  Below: 
Untitled  (1990), 
by  the  Turkish 
artist  Ates — 
intimations  of 
the  Apocalypse. 


aplenty.  There  is  a  touch  of 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  in  the  work, 
of  Magritte  and  De  Chirico, 
luminescence  everywhere,  and 
hidden  memories — a  sense  of 
time  digesting  primitive 
forces,  creating  myth. 

Ates's  work  is  unique  still, 
and  necessary.  He  tracks  the 
modern  as  it  enters  the  ancient 
unknown,  in  a  metaphor  of 
our  predicament.  He  is  the 
first  to  warn  us. 

— MI-.I.IK  KAYI.AN 


The  Last  Surrealist? 

The  hills  of  California 
are  still  sparsely  peo- 
pled by  legends. 
Among  them  is  Gordon  Ons- 
low-Ford, the  last  painter  to 
be  baptized  a  Surrealist  by 
Andre  Breton  himself,  in 
1939.  Trim,  dapper,  and 
white-haired  at  eighty,  the 
British-born  Onslow-Ford 
lives  in  fruitful  isolation  in 
coastal  Marin  County. 


Four  buildings  occupy  the 
densely  wooded  land  on  a 
high  ridge  that  he  has  owned 
since  the  late  1950s.  Besides  a 
tiny  house,  there  are  two  stu- 
dios— one  for  painting,  one 
for  drawing — and  a  third 
structure,  for  storage  of  his 
work,  some  of  which  dates 
back  to  the  1930s. 

These  days  Onslow-Ford's 
work  appears  mainly  in  his- 
torical surveys  (recently  at  the 
University  Art  Museum, 
Berkeley,  and  the  Laguna  Art 
Museum,  Laguna  Beach,  for 
example),  but  he  continues  to 
paint  prolifically.  When  he 
joined  the  Surrealists,  Ons- 
low-Ford reinvigorated  "au- 
tomatism," the  method  of 
drawing  (or  writing)  quickly 
without  thinking  used  by  the 
Surrealists.  In  Paris  in  1939,  he 
had  experimented  with  the 
chance  effects  of  poured  pig- 
ments. A  decade  later,  having 
resigned  from  Breton's  circle 
in  1943,  he  resolved  that  "the 
fastest  lines  one  can  make" 
would  be  his  medium.  (Mean- 
while, he  had  moved  from 
England  to  New  York  and 
had  spent  six  years  living  in 
rural  Mexico  before  settling  in 
the  Bay  Area,  in  1948.) 

In  1950,  Onslow-Ford,  Lee 
Mullican,  and  Wolfgang  Paal- 
en  formed  Dynaton,  a  short- 
lived San  Francisco  group  that 
proclaimed  its  paintings  to  be 
optical  paths  to  transcendence. 
The  following  year,  Onslow- 
Ford  hit  upon  the  symbolic 
notation — "line/circle/dot,"  as 
he  calls  it — through  which, "in 
painting,  the  ethereal  sub- 
stance of  the  mind  assumes 
form  and  becomes  active"  and 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  his 
work  since. 

"The  painter's  place  is  to  be 
at  the  growing  edge  of  con- 
sciousness," he  reflected  in 
1974.  "His  task  is  to  discover 
aspects  of  the  inner- worlds 
[sic]  that  he  has  never  seen  be- 
fore. The  adventure  starts 
with  the  anthropomorphic  and 
moves  towards  the  cosmic." 
Virtually  all  of  Onslow-Ford's 
paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
past  forty  years  are  composed 
of  lines,  circles,  and  dots,  exe- 
cuted as  fast  as  possible.  (He 
studied  for  years  with  a  master 
of  Zen  calligraphy,  Hodo 
Tobase.)  At  their  grandest,  In*- 
gestural  abstractions  do 
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"move  towards  the  cosmic."' 
Suggesting  visions  ot  night 
sky,  they  are  like  abstractions 
by  Miro,  done  in  a  sky  out  of 
William  Blake. 

When  Onslow-Ford's  pic- 
tures are  less  grand,  they  can 
look  provincial.  He  never  re- 
vises. He  just  dives  ahead  in 
the  conviction  that  "there  is 
only  one  subject  worthy  of  pi- 
oneer painters  .  .  .  the  greatest 
subject  that  there  is:  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world." 

— KENNETH  BAKER 

I'd  Rather  Be 
in  Philadelphia 

Marian  Locks  is  the 
doyenne  of  Philadel- 
phia art  dealers.  For 
more  than  two  decades  she  has 
committed  herself  to  discover- 
ing and  nurturing  regional  and 
local  artists.  When  Mrs.  Locks 
first  opened  her  gallery,  in 
1968,  she  had  no  competition, 
for  Philadelphians  tended  to 
prefer  dead  artists  to  live  ones. 
Rejecting  the  notion  that  art 
was  for  the  rich,  she  found  a 
wide  audience  and  created  a 
new  generation  of  collectors. 

At  seventy-six,  she  has 
moved  from  her  Walnut  Street 
gallery  into  vastly  expanded 
quarters.  No  New  York  deal- 
er has  anything  like  her  new 
premises,  a  three-story, 
15,000-square-foot,  beaux 
arts-style  building  on  Wash- 
ington Square  South.  It  was 
built  for  a  book  publisher  in 
1923.  "When  I  used  to  walk 
past  this  building  many  years 
ago,"  says  Mrs.  Locks,  "I 
never  dreamed  we'd  have  such 
a  fabulous  place."  She  has 
transformed  the  interior  into 
three  floors  of  high-ceilinged 
galleries,  along  with  offices, 
conference  rooms,  and  storage 
facilities,  with  the  architecture 
firm  of  Goldner,  Goldfarb, 
and  Kline  and  Associates. 
The  building  retains  its 
original  facade,  and  Mrs. 
Locks  keeps  the  elaborate, 
closet-size  safe  in  which  edi- 
tors once  stored  their  manu- 
scripts. "I  haven't  decided 
what  we  can  put  in  there  yet," 
said  Mrs.  Locks  shortly  after 
the  gallery  opened,  last  No- 
vember, with  shows  of  ab- 
stract sculpture  by  Joyce  de 
<  Guatemala,  circus  monotypes 
by  the  painter  David  Fertig, 
and  Diane  Burko's  landscapes 


inspired  by  Monet's . 

"For  years,"  says  Burko, 
who  first  showed  at  Locks  in 
1976,  "Marian  has  brought  a 
cultural  focus  to  the  city. 
Now,  without  abandoning  her 
local  artists,  the  gallery  is  en- 
riching everything  by  reaching 
out  globally." 

The  gallery's  expansion  into 
such  commodious  space  is  one 
part  of  an  ambitious  cultural 
agenda.  Sueyun  Locks,  the  di- 
rector and  Marian's  daughter- 
in-law,  says,  "The  new  space 
allows  us  to  bring  more  na- 
tionally and  internationally 
known  artists'  work  to  Phila- 
delphia. We're  doing  more  cu- 
rated  shows  and  catalogs  and 
can  expand  the  impact  ot  the 
artists  Marian  has  developed 
over  the  last  twenty  years." 

April  shows  include  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  and  prints  by 
Nancy  Graves,  works  by  the 
late  Salvatore  Pinto,  and  prints 
by  Mimmo  Paladino.  In  May 
the  British  painter  Ronald 
Bateman  and  the  American 
James  Havard  will  have  exhi- 
bitions. Shows  of  works  by 
Motherwell,  Chuck  Connol- 
ly, and  Isaac  Witkin  are  being 
planned.  "And  I'm  interested 
in  having  an  annual  show  of 
art  from  another  part  of  the 
world,"  says  Sueyun. 

"This  has  been  the  leading 
gallery  in  Philadelphia  for 
years,"  says  the  art  historian 
Edward  F.  Fry.  "Now,  with 
its  incomparable  new  quarters 
and  its  enlightened  direction, 
it's  primed  to  become  one  of 
the  leading  galleries  in  the 
country."  — Alexandra 

ANDERSON-SPIVY 


What's  Where 

Indispensable:  1991  Travel- 
er's Guide  to  Museum  Exhi- 
bitions (Abrams,  SI 2. 95). 
Among  the  pleasures  prom- 
ised: "Corot  to  Monet:  The 
Rise  of  Landscape  Painting" — 
Currier  Gallery  of  Art,  Man- 
chester, N.H.,  January  27- 
Apnl  27;  IBM  Gallery  of 
Science  and  Art,  New  York 
City,  July  30-September  28; 
Dallas  Museum  of  Art,  No- 
vember 3— January  5,  1992* 
High  Museum  of  Art,  Atlan- 
ta, January  28-March  29. 

The  listings  are  arranged 
state  by  state,  with  full  infor- 
mation about  the  museums' 
permanent  collections,  hours, 
charges,  tours,  and  food  and 
drink.  No  need  for  Europe 
this  year. 

Sleepytime 

Where  can  you  find  the 
words  "Longtemps, 
je  me  suis  couche  de 
bonne  heure"  (For  a  long  time 
I  went  to  bed  early)?  Other 


"From  Corot  to  Monet" — a  Millet. 

than  on  page  one  of  Marcel 
Proust's  A  la  Recherche  du 
Temps  Perdu,  you  can  make 
them  out  on  the  face  of  an  un- 
usual wristwatch.  It  is  sold  at 
the  flashy  new  superboutique 
Les  Pyramidions,  in  I.  M. 
Pel's  Louvre  pyramid  in  Paris. 
Perfect  for  the  jet-lagged. 

— T.  H. 

The  Master  of  Pointillism 

A  hundred  years  after  he 
died — absurdly  young, 
at  thirty-one — Georges 
Seurat,  who  invented  that 
magically  shimmering,  frozen 
style  called  pointillism,  is  be- 
ing celebrated  by  an  exhibition 
of  some  two  hundred  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  It  opens  at 


A  Proustian  watch  to  In-  found  at  /.<■  Pyramidion,  at  the  Louvre 


Georges  Seurat's  La  Parade  (Side 
Show),  1887-88. 

the  Grand  Palais  in  Paris  on 
April  10  and  arrives  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
in  New  York,  on  September 
24,  where  it  will  brighten  dark 
autumnal  days  until  January 
12,  1992.  The  works  included 
come  from  public  and  private 
collections,  and  many  have  not 
been  publicly  exhibited  before. 
La  Grande Jatte,  that  immense, 
dreamlike  frieze  of 
hieratic  figures  in 
shadow  and  sun- 
light beside  the 
Seine,  will  not  be 
seen.  (On  a  memor- 
able trip  from  its 
home  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute of  Chicago 
the  painting  was 
nearly  incinerated  at 
the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  in  New 
York  some  years 
ago.)  But  La  Parade 
and  Le  Cirque  will 
5   be  on  display,  along 
2   with  six  large  figure 
\   paintings  with  their 
|   various  preparatory 
I   drawings  and  oil 
sketches  — e.  a. 
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Clocks   &i*    Big-time  bijoux    $&    Aw55/e  #r? 


The  two-day  coins,  me- 
dals, and  paper-money 
marathon  at  Sotheby's 
on  the  4th  and  5th  in  London 
features  the  prodigious  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt  collection  of  Islamic 
coins,  over  8,500  items,  many 
of  them  rare  or  even  unique 
specimens,  which,  incredibly, 
are  being  offered  as  a  single  lot 
(for  a  mere  £200,000  to 
£300,000).  This  is  the  penulti- 
mate session  in  the  epoc'.al 
dispersal  of  several  collections 
of  ancient  coins  and  other  ma- 
terial amassed  by  the  brothers 
Hunt,  which  began  last  June 
and  has  so  far  brought  an  awe- 
some $29.4  million. 

On  the  15th  in  Tokyo,  the 
Sotheby's/Seibu  liaison  will 
offer  nineteenth-  and  twentieth- 
century  and  contemporary  prints. 
Included  is  the  renowned  Wal- 
ter Amstutz  collection  of  some 
200  Japanese  and  Chinese 
prints.  It  may  top  $5  million. 
The  collection,  strongest  in 
the  work  of  Utamaro,  also  in- 
cludes stellar  works  by  such 


artists  as  Moronobu,  Haruno- 
bu,  members  of  the  Katsuka- 
wa  school,  Sharaku,  Hiro- 
shige,  and  Hokusai.  The  Chi- 
nese material  consists  of  six 
brilliant  seventeenth-century 
prints.  The  extravagant 
catalog  is  worth  getting  on 
its  own. 

Starting  on  the  24th,  Sothe- 
by's will  offer  outstanding  Is- 
lamic works  of  art:  carpets  and 
textiles  on  that  day;  Indian, 
Himalayan,  and  Southeast 
Asian  works  of  art  on  the 
25th;  and  Oriental  manu- 
scripts and  miniatures  on  the 
26th.  To  catch  the  crowds  in 
town  for  these  sales,  Phillips 
will  offer  seventeenth-  and 
eighteenth-century  Chinese 
Export  porcelain  and  works  of 
art  on  the  24th.  This  may  be 
more  Oriental  material  than 
the  market  can  or  will  absorb! 
On  the  30th,  Phillips's  sale 
of  clocks,  watches,  and  wrist- 
watches  features  a  very  rare 
1826  weight-driven  skeleton 
timepiece  by  Jepson  set  in  a 
glass  case  on  an  ele- 
gant mahogany 
pedestal  (£5,000 
to  £8,000).  This 
sale  is  the  last  in  a 
month-long  parade  of 
precious  objects,  jew- 
elry, and  silver,  be- 
ginning in  Geneva  on 
the  14th  with  an  ex- 
traordinary undertak- 
ing by  what  survives 
of  Habsburg  Fine  Art 
Auctioneers:  "The 
Art  of  Breguet"  (see 
below). 

On  the  22nd, 
Christie's  New  York 
also  offers  important 
clocks  and  watches, 
mostly  classic,  if 
costly,  pocket 

Art  deco  Egyptian- 
revival  temple- 
gate  clock 
by  Cartier  (ca. 
1921).  Estimate: 
$100,000- 
$150,000. 


Utagawa  Toyokuni's  portrait  of  an 
actor  (1803),  estimated  to  go  for 
£60,000  to  £80,000.  Right:  Re- 
volving bookcase  by  Alan  Peters 
(1990).  Estimate:  £6,000-£8,000. 

watches  and  wristwatches. 

On  the  22nd  through  the 
24th,  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
stage  their  spring  magnificent 
jewelry  sales  in  New  York. 
The  results  of  the  big  fall  sales 
in  New  York,  London,  and 
Geneva  would  never  suggest 
that  a  global  recession  was  un- 
der way.  At  Sotheby's  on  the 
22nd  and  23rd,  the  star  attrac- 
tions will  no  doubt  be  the  fif- 
ty-six lots  of  stunning  prewar 
jewelry,  much  of  it  by  Cartier, 
from  the  estate  of  Thora  Ron- 
alds McElroy,  e.g.,  an  art 
deco  diamond  bracelet  with  a 
17.36-carat  pear-shaped  dia- 
mond ($150,000  to  $200,000). 
Christie's  has  its  own  share  of 
big-time  bijoux,  including  one 
of  the  most  exquisite  man- 
made  objects  I  have  ever  seen: 
an  extremely  rare  1927  Cartier 
art  deco  Egyptian-revival  tem- 
ple-gate clock,  for  which  I 
would  gladly  pay  the  esti- 
mated $100,000  to  $150,000,  if 
I  had  it. 

On  the  18th  in  New  York, 
Christie's  presents  the  distin- 
guished de  Schauensee  collection 
of  important  Erench  silver,  con- 
sisting of  some  eighty  superb 
pieces  of  mostly  eighteenth- 


century  work.  The  de 
Schauensees  were  great  bene- 
factors of  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art,  and  many 
pieces  were  the  subject  of  a 
brilliant  special  exhibition 
there  last  fall. 

Three  related  specialist  sales 
in  Los  Angeles,  London,  and 
Monaco  this  month  highlight 
major  movements  in  modern 
design  history.  On  the  8th  and 
9th,  Butterfield  &  Butterfield 
in  Los  Angeles  will  offer  art 
nouveau,  art  deco,  and  Arts 
and  Crafts  furniture  and  deco- 
rative arts.  On  the  9th  in  Lon- 
don, Bonhams  will  hold  a  sale 
of  twentieth-century  furniture 
and  design.  The 
material  ranges 
from  1920s  to 
present-day 
and  includes 
designers  like 
Aulenti,  Co- 
lumbo,  di 
Belgiojoso, 
Eames,  and 
Saarinen.  Fi- 
nally, on  the 
21st,  Sothe- 
by's Monaco 
offers  an  ex- 
cellent selec- 
tion of  twen- 
tieth-century 
decorative 
arts,  all  top- 
drawer  ma- 
terial, with 
first-rate 
specimens  in  virtually  every 
field  represented,  such  as  a 
magnificent  Macassar  ebony 
and  chromium-plated  bronze 
bar  cabinet  by  Ruhlmann  (FFr 
400  to  FFr  600,000). 

There  are  a  number  of  wor- 
thy pictures  sales  this  month. 
In  London  on  the  11th,  Sothe- 
by's presents  English  watercol- 
ors,  featuring  a  number  of  out- 
standing works  by  artists  like 
Thomas  Girtin.  His  view  of 
Conway  Castle,  in  Wales 
(£300,000  to  £400,000),  indi- 
cates what  was  lost  to  art 
when  he  died,  at  age  twenty- 
seven,  in  1802.  There  are  also 
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Breguet,  of  course. 


Legends  have  sought  this  watch. 

Napoleon.  Wellington,  too.  And  the  crowned  heads 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Russia. 

Then,  as  today,  those  who  shape 
destiny  are  quick  to  pursue 
that  which  seems  most 
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uncommon. 

That  which  cannot  be 
hurried.  Or  imitated.  Or  easily  obtained. 

So  rarely  seen,  in  fact,  that  each  is  numbered  on  the  dial. 

So  masterfully  designed,  that  one  still  observes 
the  fluted  case,  hand-turned  dial  and  apple  hands. 
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two  splendid  Gainsborough 
drawings  (£7,000  to  £10,000 
each)  and  a  number  ot  fasci- 
nating Turner  drawings  from 
his  Italian  tour  of  1819 
(£20,000  to  £70,000). 

On  the  10th,  the  Sotheby's 
British  pictures  sale  features  two 
survivors  of  an  original  group 
of  six  paintings  that  made  up 
Hogarth's  Harlot's  Progress  se- 
ries, last  sold  at  auction  in 
1878.  Each  painting — The 
Quarrel  with  Her  New  Lover 
and  The  Scene  in  Bridewell — 
has  a  healthy  £100,000-to- 
£150, 000  estimate.  There  is 
also  a  handsome  portrait  of  a 
wistful  Lady  Fordyce  by 
Gainsborough  (£100,000  to 
£150,000). 

Finally,  the  Sotheby's  sale 
of  fine  Australian  paintings  on 
the  22nd  at  the  Jockey  Club, 
Randwick,  will  otter,  among 
the  works  of  well-known  anti- 
podean artists,  a  group  of  six- 
ty paintings  and  works  on  pa- 
per from  the  collection  of  the 
late  Treania  Smith,  who,  in 
the  forty  years  she  presided 
over  Sydney's  Macquaria  Gal- 
leries, was  the  guiding  spirit  of 
contemporary  Australian 
painting.  All  things  consid- 
ered, Australian  art  is  almost 
painfully  underpriced  (the  art- 
ists simply  do  not  get  the  ex- 
posure), so  take  a  whack  at  it, 
mate!  — JAMES  R.  lyons 

From  Father  Time 

The  Art  of  Breguct,"  a 
theme  auction  from 
Habsburg  Fine  Art 
Auctioneers,  to  be  held  on  April 
14  at  the  Hotel  des  Ber- 
gues,  in  Geneva,  is 
meant  to  make  his- 
tory and  should 
not  fail. 

Abraham 
Louis  Breguet 
(1747-1823) 
H      made  clocks 
and  watches. 
At  fifteen,  he 
left  his  native 
Switzerland  for 
France,  where  he 
learned  his  craft. 
Before  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  catered  to 
Louis  XVI  and  the 
court  of  the  Bour- 

Breguets  lor  men:  a  new  chrono- 
graph; historu  pocket  watches. 
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bons;  afterward,  to  the  court 
of  Bonaparte;  his  clientele 
over  the  years  included 
George  Washington,  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt.  His  output  was  never 
large.  Until  1794,  he  made 
some  twenty-five  watches  a 
year;  thereafter,  closer  to  one 
hundred,  virtually 
every  one  on  a  special 
order. 

Everything  Breguet 
touched  he  perfect- 
ed. He  designed  the 
classic,  slender 
Breguet  hands.  He 
flattened  the  pocket 
watch,  hitherto  onion 
shaped,  to  a  conve 
nient  disc.  He  invented 
the  tourbillon  movement, 
which  keeps  a  watch  running 
accurately  in  any  position.  He 
coupled  the  stem  not  only  to 
the  spring  (for  winding)  but  to 
the  hands  (for  setting).  He 
even  figured  out  how  to  make 
a  watch  self-winding. 

His  creations  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  yet  sober,  even 
chaste;  he  never  tarted  them 
up  with  sprays  of  gems  or 
enamel  miniatures.  The  soul 
of  his  work  is  clockwork. 
Form  tollows  function, 
whether  in  the  revolutionary 
"subscription"  watches  (made 
in  an  edition  often  to  twelve, 
with  only  fourteen  moving 
parts  each,  and  designed  to  be 
serviceable  by  any 
competent  watch- 
maker) or  in  the 
fabulously  elabo- 
rate "Compli- 
que."  This 
watch  was  or- 
dered by  an  offi- 
cer in  Marie- 
Antoinette's  royal 
guard  in  1780,  who 
asked  that  it  be  the  most 
complicated  watch  ever  made 
and  that  every  working  part 
be  of  gold.  Since  he  specified 
no  deadline,  the  work  took 
forty  years,  and  there  is  no 
record  it  was  ever  paid  tor.  It 
was  stolen  from  its  present 
owner  ten  years  ago  and  re- 
mains missing. 

All  Breguet  watches  were 
accurate  to  within  three  to 
four  seconds  <i  clay  and  re- 
quired servicing  rarely  it  at  all 
The  amazing  "Sympathique" 
consisted  of  a  clock  that  auto- 
matically wound  and  set  (if 


necessary)  a  detachable  watch. 
Fifteen  thousand  hours  in  the 
making  (with  1,400  moving 
parts),  and  thus  affordable 
only  for  a  czar,  this  feat  of  vir- 
tuosity was  of  no  great  practi- 
cal use,  but  it  made  the  in- 
tended splash  in  Breguet's 
shop.  Like  the  "subscription" 
watches,  it  enhanced  its  mak- 
er's name.  In  addition  to  the 
rest,  the  man  was  a  genius 
at  publicity. 

The  Habsburg  auc- 
tion brings  together 
some  two  hundred 
Breguet  clocks  and 
watches,  over  a 
hundred  antique,  the 
rest  modern  and  mili- 
tary (the  latter  very  rare),  all 
in  perfect  working  order,  rep- 
resenting the  firm  from  its 
founder's  day  into  the  present. 
(The  house  has  twice  changed 
hands,  but  the  standards  are 
still  the  old  ones.  All  work  is 
done  by  hand;  production 
comes  to  about  three  thousand 
timepieces  a  year.)  There^are 
"tact"  watches,  whose  rotat- 
ing lid  allows  one  to  tell  the 
hour  by  touch — a  boon  at  bor- 
ing parties.  There  is  a  resplen- 
dent red-enamel  watch  with 
Arabic  numerals,  made  for  the 
flourishing  Turkish  trade. 
There  are  timepieces  that  once 
belonged  to  such  nota- 
bles as  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  (with  sepa- 
rate dials  for  seconds, 
minutes,  and  hours), 
Marie-Christine  de 
Bourbon-Sicile, 
Queen  of  Spain 
(with  the  phases  of 
the  moon),  and 
Napoleon  himself 
Experts  estimate 
that  Breguets  normally 
come  to  market  at  the  rate 
often  a  year  and  are  turned 
over  instantly;  assembling 
the  lots  that  go  on  the  block 
in  April  took  an  active 
search  of  two  years.  The 
majority,  according  to  Si- 
mon Bull,  one  of  Habs- 
burg's  experts  in  clocks  and 
watches,  come 
from  Europe,  and 
the  families  of  the 
original  owners. 
"We  got  people  to 
part  with  especial- 
ly fine  examples," 
he  says,  "because 
ot  thr  historic  OC- 


Abraham  Louis  Breguet  (1747 
he  knew  all  a  mechanical  timepii 
do.   Below:   Sheer  virtuosity!  Tht 
"Sympathique"  clock-and-watch  set 

casion.  They  thought  this 
would  be  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty to  get  them  properly  pub- 
lished and  to  find  an  owner 
who  would  appreciate  them." 

Anticipated  prices  range 
from  SwFr  4,000  to  SwFr 
5,000  ($3,200-$4,000)  for  a 
midtwentieth-century  military 
watch  to  SwFr  800,000  to 
SwFr  1  million  ($640,000- 
$800,000)  for  a  brand-new 
"Sympathique,"  created  for 
this  sale.  The  original  "Sym- 
pathique" is  on  the  block,  too. 
A  hammer  price  of  well  over  a 
million  would  surprise  no 
one.  After  all,  says  Osvaldo 
Patrizzi,  the  urbane  auctioneer 
and  pioneer  of  theme  auctions, 
the  prices  "are  not  in  the 
league  of  Impressionist  paint- 
ings." "Our  market  is  less 
speculative — and  potentially 
ten  thousand  times  larger  than 
the  market  for  paintings.  Be- 
sides, a  watch  is  something  in- 
timate that  you  buy.  A  paint- 
ing just  goes  into  a  bank." 

— MATTHEW  GUREWITSCH 


BODMER'S 

AMERICA 


A    PROSPECTUS 


A.  rare  opportunity  for  125  people  to  acquire  a  complete  set  of  Karl  Bodmer's  illustrations  to  Prince  Maximilian 
of  Wied  Neuwied's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America  1832-1834,  hand-printed  from  the  original  plates. 

In  1833  Prince  Maximilian,  a  German  nobleman,  and  Karl 
Bodmer,  a  Swiss  artist,  embarked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
along  the  Upper  Missouri. 

In  the  context  of  American  cultural  history  it  provided  a 
remarkable  opportunity  as  it  happened  just  before  the  un- 
spoiled West  was  to  change  irrevocably. 

Maximilian  and  Bodmer  arrived  just  in  time. 
Bodmer's   depiction  of  the   settlements  visited,  the  extra- 
ordinary landscapes  observed  and  his  portraits  of  Blackfeet, 
Crow,  Cree,  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Sioux  Indians  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

His  work  is  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  finest  records  of 
Indian  life  ever  published.  Yet  only  3  years  later,  many  of  the  exterminated  once  mighty  tribes  like  the  Mandan. 

fierce   warriors    who    sat    patiently   before    Bodmer    had    dis-  Bodmer  and  Maximilian  took  their  images  home  to  Europe 

appeared.  Although  they  believed  his  drawings  would  protect  where  Bodmer  spent  several  years  supervising  the  engraving 

them  in  battle,  they  weren't  powerful  enough  to  protect  them  and  printing  of  them. 

from    white    man's    diseases    like    smallpox,    which    virtually  They  were  published  in  Paris  between  1839  and   1843  and 

for  many  years  Europeans  had  a  truer  picture  of  frontier 
America  than  Americans  had  themselves.  But  in  1948  Bodmer's 
original  plates  were  rediscovered  by  an  anthropologist  at  Castle 
Wied  and  finally  found  their  way  to  the  States  and  into  the 
safekeeping  of  the  Joslyn  Art  Museum. 

Now  for  the  first  time  since  their  rediscovery  a  numbered 
edition  of  125  prints  will  be  pulled  from  each  of  the  81  original 
plates. 

They  will  be  hand-printed  in  London  by  Alecto  Historical 
Editions,  a  company  renowned  for  its  valued  limited  editions 
from  the  original  plates  of  J.  J.  Audubon  and  Joseph  Hindis, 
the  botanist  who  accompanied  Capt.  Cook  on  his  voyage  to 
Australia. 

Each  engraving  will  be  printed  in  color  'a  la  poupce'  with 
extensive  hand  coloring  heightened  by  gum  arabic  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  manner. 

The  edition  will  take  four  years  to  complete  ad  will  be 
issued  in  sixteon  parts.  The  first  part  is  being  offered  at  $6,500. 
Alternatively  the  complete  edition  is  available  at  a  pre- 
publication  price  of  $80,000. 

Of  course  many  sets  have  already  been  claimed  by  museums 
throughout  the  nation  but  the  remainder  are  now  being  made 
available  to  individuals.  Once  the  project  is  completed  (lie  plates 
will  be  returned  to  the  Joslyn  where  they  w  ill  remain  unavailable 
for  printing  until  the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

Should  you  he  interested  in  viewing  the  first  proofs  from  this 

unique  edition  please  telephone  Carol   Barnes  on  (402)  .'541  1  1<>2 

...   ',  r.-  or  write  to  the  Joslyn  Art  Museum,  Room  1  f.  2200  Dodge  Street . 

Tableau  14:  The  Mandan  Chief,  Mato-Tope,  'adorned  with  t  Ik  msignia  of  his  eolna 

warlike  deeds'.  January  17th  1834,  Fort  Clark,  North  Dakota  (near  Bismarck).  Omaha,  Nebraska,  08102. 

STER    FOR    WESTERN    STUDIES,    JOSLYN    ART    MUSEUM,    OMAHA,    NEBRASKA 
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AMBASSADOR  GALLERIES 

Is  Proud  to  Present 


Oil  on  Canvas 


A  one-man  show 
By  Renowned  American  Artist 

HOWARD  BEHRENS 


Show  dates:   April  19-May  3 


137  Spring  Street   New  York,  NY  10012    Phone  (212)  431-9431    Fax  (212)  431-8123 
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II   F       TRADITION 


BY  LINDA  DANNENBERG 


Like  love,  the  powerful  allure  of 
France  defies  easy  analysis. 
France  is  sensation  and  impres- 
sion and  a  thousand  small,  in- 
tense pleasures.  Some  aspects 
of  the  French  mystique  are  obvious,  and 
some  esoteric;  some  are  ephemeral  and 
some  are  carved  in  stone.  The  land  itself 
is  physically  beautiful  and  strikingly  di- 
verse, from  the  wild  and  dramatic  coasts 
of  Brittany  to  the  undulating  lavender 
fields  of  Provence.  But  the  attraction 
goes  deeper  than  that.  Part  of  the  appeal 
is  the  country's  complex  aristocratic  his- 
tory, an  intricate  tapestry  thick  with 
kings.  Also  significant  is  a  long  and  in- 
spiring cultural  heritage,  highlighted  by 


artists  and  writers  of  genius.  A  more 
tangible  element  is  France's  vast  archi- 
tectural heritage,  which  comprises  the 
sober,  elegant  mansions  of  Francois 
Mansart  as  well  as  the  gabled,  poly- 
chrome houses  of  Alsace.  And  then  there 
is  the  cuisine,  prepared  with  passionate 
pride  in  each  distinctive  region. 

It  is  France's  rich  and  unique  patri- 
mony that  makes  it,  in  the  words  of 
travel-guide  publisher  Eugene  Fodor, 
"still  the  France  of  our  dreams."  The 
French  venerate  their  past,  pay  homage 
to  it,  preserve  it.  Deeply  entrenched  tra- 
ditions still  define  all  aspects  of  life,  in 
the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  countryside. 
Local  artisans — glassblowers,  lace 


makers,  ceramicists,  weavers — continue 
to  work  in  centuries-old  ways,  keeping 
alive  arts  that  might  long  ago  have  been 
deemed  obsolete.  Hotels  and  inns  with 
history  and  charm  are  scrupulously  re- 
stored and  maintained.  On  the  following 
pages  we  present  the  best  of  traditional 
France  for  the  Connoisseur  traveler.  Fea- 
tured are  six  unique  and  fiercely  proud 
regions:  Normandy,  Brittany.  Alsace. 
the  Cote  d'A/.ur,  Provence,  and  Midi- 
Pyrenees/ Aquitaine.  Each  is  an  experi- 
ence of  an  immutable  Vicillc  Frame. 
where  the  best  of  the  past — in  crafts,  ar- 
chitecture, art,  culture,  and  food — is 
still  very  much  present,  an  integral  part 
of  contemporary  life. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  LDWIN  KUNZ   PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  GUY  BOUCHET 
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Rustic  and  serene,  yet  only  a  two- 
or  three-hour  drive  west  from 
Paris,  Normandy  is  a  verdant 
province  of  remarkable  richness. 
The  fertile  land  produces  some  of  the 
country's  best  wheat,  sugar  beets,  oats, 
and,  of  course,  apples.  In  the  spring, 
the  rolling  orchards  of  the  Pays  d'Auge, 
one  of  Normandy's  most  beautiful 
areas — roughly  comprising  the  terri- 
tory between  Honfleur  and  Cabourg 
along  the  coast  and  dipping  inland 
down  to  Camembert — are  lush  with 
soft  pink  apple  blossoms.  In  the  fall, 
the  short  gnarled  trees  yield  massive 
hillocks  of  red,  green,  and  golden 
apples,  many  destined  for  the  cider 
press  or  the  region's  classic  tarte  aux 
pommes.  Complementing  the  produce 
are  Normandy's  celebrated  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Cows  that  graze  under  the  apple 
trees  provide  the  milk  that  becomes  the 
region's  voluptuous  crime  fraiche,  as 
well  as  world-class  cheeses  such  as  Pont 
1  'Eveque  and  Camembert.  Flora  and 
fauna  flourish  here  in  equal  measure. 
Normandy's  nourishing  earth  inspires 
flowers — from  gardens  of  rambling 
roses  to  garlands  of  wisteria  to  fields 
of  flame-red  poppies — to  bloom 
with  abandon.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  was  a  land  that  enraptured  the 
Impressionists. 

From  many  perspectives,  Normandy 
is  a  land  of  plenty.  In  the  realm  of  ar- 
chitecture, the  province's  abundant 
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wood,  stone,  straw,  and  slate  have  in- 
spired distinctive  regional  design  for 
centuries.  Master  artisans,  Normandy's 
stonemasons  and  carpenters  have  cre- 
ated scores  of  handsome  stone,  slate,  or 
brick  chateaux,  as  well  as  a  broad  range 
of  intricately  timbered  memoirs,  farm- 
houses, and  horse  farms  that  are  con- 
structed in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
landscape.  A  drive  along  Normandy's 
back  roads  yields  innumerable  architec- 
tural treasures,  but  there  are  several 


landmark  sights  that  merit  seeking  out. 
Among  these  is  the  haunting  and  serene 
Abbaye  du  Bee  Hellouin,  an  11th-cen- 
tury Benedictine  abbey  set  in  a  tiny 
village — Le  Bee  Hellouin — 27  miles 
southwest  of  Rouen.  South  of  Camem- 
bert and  north  of  Alencon  is  the  Haras 
du  Pin,  France's  premier  national  stud 
farm.  Called  "the  Horse's  Versailles," 
the  Haras  du  Pin,  designed  by  Jules 
Hardouin-Mansart  and  completed  in 
1730,  lodges  300  thoroughbreds  and 
massive  white  Percheron  workhorses  in 
18th-century  stables  that  flank  a  pale, 
elegant  chateau  of  gray  stone  and  white 
brick.  In  an  entirely  different  mood  is 
the  lavish  Villa  Strassburger,  in  Deau- 
ville,  described  in  a  landmark  commis- 
sion report  as  "the  most  characteristic" 
of  Deauville's  belle  epoque  villas.  To- 
day the  property  of  the  town  and  used 
primarily  for  official  receptions,  the 
Villa  Strassburger,  profusely  detailed 
with  turrets,  balconies,  overhangs, 
false  timbering,  and  ranks  of  dormer 
windows,  reveals  the  opulent  excess  of 
its  epoch. 

Normandy's  long  and  impressive  ar- 
tisanal  tradition  continues  to  thrive 
throughout  the  province,  in  small-scale 
creations  as  well  as  large.  In  Bayeux, 
not  far  from  the  Centre  Guillaume  le 
Conquerant,  where  the  awesome  Bay- 
eux Tapestry  is  on  view,  a  handful  of 
gifted  lace-makers  perpetuate  the  skills 
and  traditions  rooted  in  17th-century 
Venice,  where  a  group  of  Italian  lace- 
makers  were  recruited  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Colbert  to  bring  their  craft  to  France. 


During  the  heyday  of  Bayeux  lace- 
making,  in  the  19th  century,  there  were 
about  5,000  lace-makers;  tod^ay  there 
are  only  a  dozen,  with  about  threescore 
apprentices  learning-the  painstaking  art 
of  creating  bobbin  lace.  Their  head- 
quarters is  the  Atelier  du  Centre  Nor- 
man de  la  Dentelle  aux  Fuseaux,  at  5 
place  aux  Pommes. 

Southwest  of  Bayeux,  in  the  intrigu- 
ing town  of  Villedieu-les-Poeles, 
craftsmen  keep  alive  two  ancient  artis- 
anal  traditions  that  extend  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages — the  production  of  bells 
and  of  pots  and  pans.  The  tradition  of 
bell-making  here  has  its  roots  in  the 
12th  century,  when  the  Knights  of  Saint 
John — skilled  metalworkers  under  the 
protection  of  the  Knights  of  Malta — 
returned  from  Jerusalem  and  settled  in 
a  village  near  the  Mont-Saint-Michel, 
renaming  their  new  home  Villedieu 
(God's  town);  les  poeles  (the  pans)  was 
added  several  years  later.  The  industry 
they  began  still  flourishes  at  the  Cor- 
nille-Havard  Fonderie  des  Cloches,  or 
bell  foundry.  At  the  foundry,  visitors 
can  watch  these  pitch-perfect  bells 
being  cast  in  bronze  and  finished. 

A  short  walk  away  from  the  Fonderie 

des  Cloches  are  the  ateliers  of  Ville- 

dieu's  copperware  industry.  In  this  little 

town,  where  stacks  of  copperware 

shine  from  almost  every  storefront,  pots 

and  pans,  urns,  pitchers, 

>«^£         and  utensils  have  been 

jJM         produced  continuously 

for  900  years.  Installed 

in  one  of  the  town's  old- 


est copperware  workrooms,  with  co 
bled  floors,  granite  walls,  and  han 
hewn  overhead  beams,  is  Etieni 
Dulin's  Atelier  du  Cuivre,  founded 
1920.  All  the  work  at  the  Atelier 
which  is  open  by  arrangement  to  vi 
tors — is  still  done  by  hand,  in  keepi 
with  old  techniques  and  traditions. 

When  traveling  through  Normam 
you  will  discover  several  hotels  a 
inns  with  as  much  character,  traditic 
and  fine  handcrafted  detail  as  in  sor 
museums  or  monuments  historiqui 
In  Deauville,  the  grand,  distincti 
Hotel  Normandy  is  a  gabled,  ha 
timbered,  mossy  green  work  of  fanta 
This  rambling  turn-of-the-century  do 
ager  is  set  across  the  street  from  one 
the  finest  beaches  in  France,  dotted, 
season,  with  red,  blue,  and  orange  p 
asols  and  bordered  by  the  resort's  ce 
brated  planche,  or  boardwalk.  M< 
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rural  and  remote  is  the  refined  Chatt 
d'Audrieu,  a  pristine  18th-century  c 
teau-hotel  set  off  a  country  road 
tween  Caen  and  Bayeux.  In  the  din 
room,  serene  in  shades  of  celadon 
cream  and  lit  by  an  18th-century  ch 
delier,  you  will  be  served  some  of 
best  food  in  Normandy.  The  Chatt 
d'Audrieu  is  well  located  for  those  1 
iting  the  emotionally  stunning,  unl 
gettable  American  cemetery  in  Sai 
Laurent-sur-Mer,  hard  by  the  land 
beaches  of  the  Allied  invasion.  Perh; 
the  most  celebrated  inn  in  Normand; 
the  slate-shingled  Ferme  Saint- 
meon ,  on  a  hill  just  outside  of  Honfk 
the  historic  harbor  town  with  its  unit 
port  surrounded  by  gray-slate  tov 
houses.  It  was  under  the  flowering 
pie  trees  of  La  Ferme  Saint-Sime 
once  a  working  farm,  that  Claude  N 
net  passed  long  afternoons  over  ci 
and  Calvados  in  the  company  of  si 
friends  as  Eugene  Boudin,  Cam 
Corot,  and  Gustave  Courbet. 
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Rrittany  is  a  land  of  striking  con- 
trasts. In  every  domain,  from 
weather  to  landscape  to  architec- 
tural style,  you  will  discover  that 
everything  you  encounter  also  has  its 
polar  opposite.  There  is  the  craggy,  dra- 
matic coastline  dotted  with  bustling 
fishing  ports  and  washed  by  a  rolling 
sea,  and  then  there  is  the  densely 
wooded  hinterland,  wild  and  remote, 
which  includes  the  mysterious  Forest 
of  Paimpont,  the  ancient  Broceliande  of 
Arthurian  legend.  The  Armor  and  the 
Argoat — the  "country  of  the  sea"  and 
the  "country  of  the  woods" — is  how 
the  Gauls  dubbed  the  two  faces  of  Brit- 
tany. With  a  bend  in  the  road  you  will 
find  yourself  leaving  one  and  entering 
the  other.  The  weather  changes  as 
quickly  as  the  topography — cool,  wet, 
and  leaden  one  minute,  warm  and  ra- 
diant the  next.  Contrasts  in  Brittany 
permeate  even  the  language.  Through- 
out the  province,  the  elegance  and  pre- 
cision of  French  is  juxtaposed  with  the 
tongue-twisting  glottal 
syllables  of  Breton,  a 
language  closely  related 
to  Welsh  that  recalls  Brit- 
tany's deep  Celtic  roots. 
The  style  and  tradi- 
tions of  Brittany  have 
evolved  from  its  diversi- 
fied character.  From  re- 
gion to  region,  the 
costumes,  the  coiffes, 
the  furniture,  and  the 
crafts  are  distinct  and 
iconoclastic.  Breton  style  is  predomi- 
nantly— but  not  exclusively — rustic. 
Houses  span  a  range  from  extreme  hu- 
mility to  outright  magnificence.  Along 
the  rural  roads,  just  inland  from  Brit- 
tany's coast,  you  will  find  many  small 
stone  cottages,  some  with  thick 
thatched  roofs,  originally  built  by 
farmers  or  fishermen.  Today  they  are 
often  the  vacation  homes  of  city  dwell- 
ers, or  converted  into  "eco-musees" — 
traditional-lifestyle  museums  showing, 
in  an  original  dwelling,  how  Bretons 
once  lived. 

A  world  away  from  these  rustic 
dwellings  are  Brittany's  grand,  granite 
chateaux  built  by  local  nobles  to  last  at 
least  a  millennium.  Perfect  for  cloudy- 
day  excursions  are  the  Chateau  de  Ro- 


sanbo,  near  Morlaix,  constructed  in  the 
14th  century,  redesigned  in  the  17th, 
and  restored  in  the  19th,  with  terraced 
gardens  designed  by  Andre  Le  Notre, 
Versailles  landscape  architect;  the  Cha- 
teau Kerjean,  in  the  same  area,  inland 
from  the  Channel  coast,  a  Renaissance 
mansion  surrounded  by  walls  and  a 
moat,  with  a  lovely  private  chapel  and 
a  small  museum  of  Breton  art  and  arti- 
facts; and  the  richly  sculpted  Chateau 
de  Josselin,  the  Rohan  family's  impos- 
ing 16th-century  fortified  castle  deep  in 
Brittany's  interior,  on  the  Oust  River,  in 
Josselin. 

Not  only  can  you  visit  Brittany's 
landmark  dwellings,  you  can  stay  in 
them  as  well.  Near  the  town  of  Henne- 
bont,  in  southern  Brittany's  Morbihan 
departement,  is  the  elegant  Chateau  de 
Locguenole,  home  to  the  de  la  Sabliere 
family  since  1600  and  today  a  hotel  run 
by  Madame  Alyette  de  la  Sabliere.  The 
hotel  is  notable  for  its  serene  pastoral 
setting,  its  period  furnishings,  and  its 
excellent  kitchen.  Just  outside  the  little 
town  of  La  Foret-Fouesnant,  near  Con- 
carneau,  is  the  charming  Manoir  du 
Stang,  a  16th-century  manor  house  set 
in  a  private  park,  with  an  attractive 
Louis  XV  dining  room  and  pleasant 
rooms.  Les  Moulins  du  Due,  a  hotel 
and  restaurant  lodged  in  a  converted 
16th-century  mill  enclave  once  belong- 
ing to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany,  has  a  ro- 
mantic, fairy-tale  setting  in  the  town  of 
Moelan-sur-Mer,  near  Pont- Aven.  Duck 
ponds,  gardens,  and  weeping  willows 
frame  the  rambling  granite  complex. 
The  prettiest  rooms  are  within  little 
stone  maisonettes  flanking  the  mill 
stream. 

Many  of  Brittany's  traditional 
crafts — embroidery,  lace  making,  fur- 
niture making,  basket  making,  and  fai- 
ence— have  been  as  carefully  preserved 
as  its  cottages  and  chateaux  in  well- 
stocked  regional  museums  such  as  the 
Musee  Bigouden,  in  Pont-1'Abbe,  and 
the  Musee  Breton,  in  Quimper  (pro- 
nounced Cam-pair).  Keeping  a  few 
crafts  still  thriving  are  numbers  of  con- 
temporary artisans  and  ateliers  that  per- 
petuate the  venerable  traditions, 
stubbornly  clinging  to  old  techniques  in 
the  face  of  modernization  and  the  lure 
of  greater  income  elsewhere.  Michel  Le 


Gall  is  a  talented  weaver  with  an  atelier 
in  the  town  of  Lampaul,  on  the  island 
of  Ouessant,  Brittany's  outermost  is- 
land. Out  of  handspun,  hand-dyed 
wools  in  rich,  beautiful  colors  and  in- 
tense neutrals,  Le  Gall  creates  every- 
thing from  nubby  stroller-length  coats 
that  would  not  look  out  of  place  in  the 
window  of  Bergdorf  Goodman,  to 
shawls,  scarves,  and  ties. 

Brittany's  most  renowned  craft  is  the 
faience  of  Quimper,  the  white-glazed 
pottery  with  colorful  painted  Breton 
figures,  flowers,  and  symbols.  Quim- 
per faience  has  been  produced  since  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  when  a  Prov- 
encal ceramist  named  Jean-Baptiste 
Bousquet  settled  by  the  banks  of  the 
Odet  River  and  established  an  atelier. 
Today  the  Fai'enceries  de  Quimper,  in- 
corporating three  once-flourishing 


fai'enceries,  produces  classic  plate 
cups,  platters,  and  tureens  adornt 
with  Quimper 's  signature  "Little  Br 
ton"  figures  (a  peasant  fellow  in  a  vai 
ety  of  rural  guises),  as  well  as  roostei 
flowers,  and  geometric  designs.  Part< 
the  Fai'enceries  complex  is  a  fascinatir 
museum  of  old  Quimper,  which 
eludes  rarely  seen  Art  Deco  design: 
Another  extremely  popular  departmei 
is  the  shop  where  Quimper  enthusias 
can  fill  out  their  "Little  Breton 
collections. 
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Meeting  of  six  top  antique  dealers,  specialized  in  French  17th 

and  18th  century  Furniture,  Objets  d'Art  and  Great  Masters. 

Their  skills  and  professional  experience  give  collectors  every 

guarantee  of  QUALITY  and  AUTHENTICITY. 
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ove  and  a  deep  sense  of  loyalty 
characterize  every  aspect  of  Al- 
sace, the  province  with  the  fairy- 
tale charm  that  has  been  a  pawn 
veen  France  and  Germany — its 
hbor  just  across  the  border  to  the 
— for  almost  a  thousand  years, 
ice  has  always  reverted  to  France, 
;it  marked  profoundly  by  its 
Dorary  depatriations.  Despite  the 
Germanic  ring  to  many  of 
the  town  names,  like  Mit- 
telbergheim  and  Ammer- 
schwihr,  and  culinary 
specialties  like  the  Flam- 
menkuche  and  the  Brezel, 
the  Alsatians  are  fiercely 
proud  of  their  French  heri- 
tage. But  even  more  strik- 
ing than  their  patriotism  is 
r  fidelity  to  their  own,  distinctly  Al- 
en,  identity.  Alsace  has  remained 
:r  to  itself — to  its  traditions,  its 
ts,  its  architecture,  its  gastronomy, 
ifestyle — than  any  other  region  of 
ice. 

is  in  the  towns  and  villages  dotting 
foothills  of  the  Vosges  Mountains 
the  Alsatian  pride  of  place  is  most 
arent.  Pristine,  painted  in  a  delicate 
/chromatic  palette  of  pinks,  yel- 
s,  and  muted  greens,  embellished 
hick,  leaded  windows,  and  crowned 
rooftops  here  and  there  by  storks' 
I,  landmark  communities  such  as 
:rnai,  Kaysersberg,  Turckheim,  and 
eauville  seem  almost  too  quaint,  too 
?ect  to  be  real.  Many  of  these  post- 
1-perfect  villages  are  found  along 
Route  du  Vin.  From  Marlenheim, 
it  of  Strasbourg,  and  descending 
th  to  Thann,  just  southwest  of  Mul- 
se,  this  serpentine  trail  of  predomi- 
tly  back  roads  traverses  vineyards 
farmland  as  it  leads  from  one  pros- 
ous  gabled  and  timbered  town  to 
next. 

Uong  the  Route  du  Vin,  in  addition 
>eautiful  towns  and  vineyards  dap- 
i  green  and  gold,  are  a  wealth  of 
sans  and  small  museums,  each  of- 
ng  a  glimpse  into  the  traditions  and 
ture  of  Old  Alsace.  Among  the  most 
racteristic  crafts  of  the  region  is  its 
tic  pottery,  predominantly  the  salt- 
zed  earthenware  called  gres  au  sel, 
ated  in  the  town  of  Betschdorf ,  north 


of  Strasbourg;  and  the  blue,  green, 
brown,  or  yellow  faience  adorned  with 
floral  motifs  synonymous  with  the  town 
of  Soufflenheim,  a  short  drive  from 
Betschdorf.  When  visiting  the  pretty, 
half-timbered  town  of  Betschdorf,  stop 
in  at  the  Poterie  Christian  Krumeich,  at 
23  rue  des  Potiers.  Nearby  is  the  Musee 
de  la  Poterie,  Betschdorf  s  pottery  mu- 
seum, at  4  rue  de  Kuhlendorf,  display- 
ing collections  of  earthenware  pottery 
created  in  several  Alsatian  villages 
from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  20th 
century.  The  museum  is  open  from  May 
1  through  September  30.  In  Soufflen- 
heim, somewhat  larger  and  less  charm- 
ing than  Betschdorf,  but  with  more 
pottery  ateliers,  a  good  address  for  a 
wide  variety  of  casseroles,  pitchers, 
terrines,  mugs,  and  Kugelhopf  molds 
is  the  Poterie  d'Alsace  (Henri  Sieg- 
fried), at  10  rue  Hagenau. 

Another  venerable  Alsatian  craft  is 
the  production  of  beautiful  hand- 
printed fabrics,  dating  from  the  18th 
century.  One  of  the  finest  fabric  mu- 
seums in  France,  specializing  in  Alsa- 
tian fabrics  and  designs  but  covering 


historic  fabrics  from  other  regions  as 
well,  is  the  Musee  de  V Impression  sur 
Etoffes,  the  Printed  Fabrics  Museum, 
in  Mulhouse.  The  museum  holds  a  col- 
lection of  six  million  different  fabric 
samples.  Traditional  Alsatian  printed 
fabrics,  lush  with  floral  motifs  and  sub- 
tle colorations,  are  produced  industri- 
ally today  on  engraved  copper  rolls, 
using  original  patterns  from  hand- 
carved  blocks.  The  center  for  these  dis- 
tinctive fabrics  is  the  Manufacture 
d' Impression  sur  Etoffes,  just  outside 
the  quaint  old  town  of  Ribeauville.  The 
Manufacture's  factory  outlet  store  sells 
firsts  and  seconds  of  fabric,  table- 
cloths, napkins,  place  mats,  towels, 
and  more.  During  a  visit  to  Ribeauville, 
leave  time  for  an  intriguing  side-trip. 
About  ten  miles  north  of  town,  high  on 
a  hill,  is  the  awesome  Chateau  de  Haut- 
Koenigsbourg,  a  massive  castle- 
fortress  built  by  a  family  of  Swiss 
counts  in  the  12th  century,  burned  by 
an  invasion  of  Swedes  in  1633,  and  re- 
stored by  German  emperor  William  II 
in  1901. 
For  many  travelers  on  the  Route  du 


Vin,  the  high  points  of  the  itinerary  K 
the  caws,  or  cellars,  of  the  local  urine 
producers,  among  them  the  well-know  n 
houses  of  Hugel  et  Fils.  in  Riqueuihr. 


E.  Trimbach.  in  Ribeauville;  and  Emile 
Beyer,  in  Eguisheim.  Under  each  en- 
seigne — a  colorful,  handwroughi  iron 
sign  above  the  door — you  can  sample  a 
wide  variety  of  wines  and  learn  to  ap- 
preciate the  fine,  fresh,  and  greatly  un- 
dervalued wines  of  this  region,  among 
them  the  Riesling,  the  Sylvaner. 
the  Gewurztraminer,  and  the  Tokaj 
PinotGris. 

The  inns  of  Alsace,  particularly  the 
rustic  ones  along  the  Route  du  Vin,  are 
as  faithful  to  their  regional  roots  as  the 
province's  traditional  villages  and 
crafts.  A  la  Cour  d*Alsace.  in  the  me- 
dieval town  of  Obernai.  is  a  recently 
restored  mansion  dating  from  1683  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Barons  de  Gail 
Stylish  and  refined,  the  mansion  otters 
contemporary  bedrooms  done  in  pale 
wood  paneling,  and  the  elegant  dcccf 
features  regional  antiques.  Le  Cham- 
bard,  constructed  ova  the  foundations 
of  a  house  dating  from  1470.  is  a  dis- 
creet little  hotel  with  a  notable  rtStau 
rant,  set  into  a  courtyard  in  the  town  ot 
Kaysersberg.  the  birthplace  of  Albert 
Schweitzer.  Les  Ahsiers.  a  bucolic 
country  inn  in  the  Vosges  mountain 
townol  l.apoutroic.  rose  from  the  ashes 
of  a  ruined  farmhouse.  Painted  B 
creamy  yellow,  and  still  rather  larmlike 
in  its  rustic  demeanor  and  unpretentious 

welcome.  Les  Ahsiers  commands  e\ 
inordinary  views  of  cows  dotting  dis 

tant  hills,  faraway  villages,  and  a 
patchwork  of  pasturelaiul  Like  Le 
Chambard  and  A  la  ('our d'Alsace.  Les 
Ahsiers  is  a  distinctly  Alsatian  phe- 
nomenon. In  terms  of  decor,  cuisine. 
and  the  bonhomie  you  feel  in  their  em- 
brace, these  inns  could  only  be  here. 
nestled  in  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
Vosges. 
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PROVENCE 
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The  earthy,  sunbaked  region  of 
Provence,  in  southern  France,  has 
a  timeless,  dreamlike  quality  that 
exists  nowhere  else.  The  air  is 
warm  and  heady  with  aromatic  fra- 
grances of  thyme,  lavender,  and  rose- 
mary; the  days  are  long  and  luminous; 
the  pace  of  life  is  slow  and  stressless. 
In  this  soothing  land,  nothing  is  jarring 
or  out  of  sync.  The  color,  forms,  and 
lines  of  the  landscape  and  its  ar- 
chitecture are  in  perfect  harmony — Na- 
ture and  Man  in  dazzling  symbiosis.  A 
visit  to  this  province  so  rich  in  history, 
style,  and  physical  charm  is  an  intoxi- 


blue,  lavender,  alizarin  red,  and  sun- 
flower yellow — picked  up  from  the 
landscape  and  adapted  in  furniture, 
tiles,  fabrics,  faience,  interior  and  ex- 
terior decor.  You  will  see  these  shades 
in  striking  contrast  on  a  small  18th- 
century  house  in  Le  Paradou;  on  a  ren- 
ovated mas,  or  Provencal  farmhouse,  in 
Saint-Remy-de-Provence;  on  a  group 
of  mailboxes  in  Old  Nice;  and  on  a 
painted  18th-century  banquette  in  the 
Chateau  de  Barbentane.  Nowhere, 
though,  are  the  colors  used  as  dynami- 
cally and  with  as  much  innovation  as 
in  the  classic  Provencal  fabrics — 


eating  experience  that  is  profoundly 
pleasing  to  all  the  senses. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
Provence  is  simply  the  look  of  things, 
so  vivid  and  so  happy.  Intrinsic  to  the 
distinctive  Provencal  look  are  the  prov- 
ince's characteristic  colors — deep  rose, 
silver  green,  ocher,  russet,  cerulean 


the  brightly  printed  cottons  called 
indie  nnes. 

The  major  producer  today  of  tradi- 
tional Provencal  cottons — and  not  inci- 
dentally one  of  the  oldest  fabric  houses 
in  France — is  the  Souleiado  Company, 
in  Tarascon,  founded  by  the  late 
Charles  Demery  and  run  by  the  Demery 


family.  Charles's  widow,  Stephanie, 
and  his  children,  Jean-Pierre,  Chris- 
tiane,  and  Regine,  keep  the  operation 
flourishing.  The  cottons  are  no  longer 
handprinted  from  carved  fruit  wood 


blocks,  except  for  special  orders,  but  a 
high  degree  of  authenticity  is  main- 
tained by  transferring  the  old  patterns 
from  the  blocks  to  engraved  copper 
rolls  with  their  antique  imperfections — 
cracks,  chips,  or  scrapes — intact.  You 
can  visit — and  shop! — at  the  Souleiado 
headquarters,  at  39  rue  Proudhon, 
where  you  will  also  discover  the  Musee 
Charles  Demery,  a  well-conceived  and 
beautifully  presented  fabric  museum, 
displaying  an  enormous  collection  of 
original  planches,  or  carved  blocks, 
and  original  indiennes,  and  showing  the 
steps  involved  in  handprinting  the  clas- 
sic fabrics. 

The  province's  characteristic  colors 
also  distinguish  its  sought-after  pottery, 
particularly  the  pieces  produced  in 
Moustiers  and  Apt,  two  venerable  fai- 
ence centers.  Moustiers-Sainte-Marie, 
the  full  name  of  one  of  France's  greatest 
faience  centers,  is  an  ancient  village 
clinging  to  the  cliffs  in  the  Basses- 
Alpes  region  of  northern  Provence.  A 
village  of  potters  since  the  16th  century, 
Moustiers  today  has  several  ateliers, 
among  them  the  celebrated  Atelier  de 
Segries,  run  by  Claude  and  Tonia  Pey- 
rot,  that  carry  on  centuries-old  techni- 
cal and  artistic  traditions.  Hand-thrown 
faience  of  red  clay  is  glazed  white  and 
decorated  by  hand  with  floral,  mythol- 
ogical, or  Revolutionary  motifs.  Of  a 
different  style  entirely  is  the  faience  of 
Apt,  an  important  ceramics  center  in 


the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  but  toe 
holding  on  to  the  distinction  with  oi 
one  small  atelier,  the  Atelier  Berna; 
operated  by  Jean  Faucon.  It  was  F; 
con's  grandfather,  Bernard,  who  est. 
lished  the  atelier  in  the  early  1900s  i 
resurrected  an  all-but-lost  18th-centi 
technique  of  creating  faience  from  c 
ored,  marbleized  clays  in  intricat 
swirling  patterns  under  a  clear  glaze, 
his  small  shop  at  12  avenue  de  la  L 
eration,  you  will  find  a  fine  selection 
his  unique,  marbleized  faience,  as  w 
as  sets  of  another  traditional  Apt  fai'er 
style — scalloped  round  or  leaf-shap 
dinner  plates  glazed  in  a  brilliant  m 
tard  yellow. 

Among  Provence's  many  pleasui 
are  the  region's  beguiling  small  hote 
Le  Mas  d' Aigret,  in  Les-Baux-de-Pn 
ence,  has  14  spacious,  comfortal 
rooms  and  three  suites,  all  with  gr 
views  of  the  majestic  Les  Baux  en 
rons.  Just  across  the  Rhone  River  fr< 
Avignon,  in  Villeneuve-les- Avignon 
Le  Prieure,  a  luxurious  hotel  creai 
from  a  14th-century  priory  with 
rooms  and  a  highly  respected,  eleg. 
restaurant.  The  refined  Chateau  des 
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pilles  is  a  restored  19th-century  chate 
set  in  a  vast  park,  with  17  rooms  dec 
rated  in  Souleiado  fabrics.  Although) 
lacks  a  bona  fide  restaurant,  it  sen 
supper  to  its  guests  and  has  a  simt 
poolside  grill  open  to  anyone  during  t 
summer.  With  no  dining  facilities,  1 
with  one  of  the  most  enchanting  settin 
in  Provence,  is  the  Chateau  de  Roussa 
a  slightly  worn  18th-century  chateau 
a  romantic  park  at  the  end  of  a  lor 
long  allee  of  ancient  plane  trees.  Hei 
as  in  many  other  classic  Provencal  ini, 
you  will  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  singi 
of  the  cicadas  as  warm,  herb-scenl 
air  wafts  through  the  open  windows. 
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THE      RIVIERA 


COTE      DA    Z    U    R 


France's  Cote  d'Azur,  the  strip  of 
coastline  that  extends  from  Men- 
ton  to  Marseilles,  thrives  on  its 
remarkable  physical  allure,  draw- 
ing tourists  from  around  the  world  to  its 
broad,  palm-bordered  beaches,  its  col- 
orful port  towns,  its  well-equipped  re- 
sorts, and  its  small,  handsome  villages 
dotting  the  hilly  backcountry.  Officially 
the  coastal  perimeter  of  Provence, 
lapped  by  the  Mediterranean  and  en- 
dowed with  a  soothing,  temperate  cli- 
mate, the  Cote  d'Azur  has  its  own 
distinctive  personality — merry,  flirta- 
tious, extroverted,  even  capricious.  But 
like  a  beautiful  woman  who  also  hap- 
pens to  be  an  accomplished  artist,  ex- 
ecutive, or  politician,  the  Cote  d'Azur 
is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  beautiful 
parts.  The  land,  bathed  in  warm,  be- 
nevolent sunlight  and  adorned  by  a 
kaleidoscopic  variety  of  flora — 
bougainvillea,  mimosa,  roses,  laven- 
der, tea  roses,  jasmine,  orange  blos- 
soms— has  proven  a  fertile  and 
nurturing  ground  for  a  broad  spectrum 
of  artists  and  artisans.  This  aspect  of 
the  Riviera,  as  a  cradle  of  creativity,  is 
one  of  its  less -vaunted  but  most  intri- 
guing attributes. 

Picasso,  Renoir,  Braque,  Matisse, 
Chagall,  Modigliani,  Dufy,  and  native 
son  Paul  Cezanne,  from  nearby  Aix-en- 
Provence,  all  painted  in  the  little  towns 
along  the  Mediterranean.  But  they  were 
hardly  the  first  artists  of  note  to  distin- 
guish the  region.  Four  centuries  earlier, 
a  painter  named  Louis  Brea,  dubbed  the 
Provencal  Fra  Angelico,  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  School  of  Nice,  a 
group  of  painters  whose  work  reflected 


sena  Museum,  in  Nice;  the  Matisse 
Museum,  in  Nice's  Cimiez  area;  the 
Fondation  Maeght,  in  Saint-Paul-de- 
Vence;  the  Renoir  du  Souvenir  Mu- 
seum, in  Cagnes-sur-Mer;  and  the  An- 
nonciade  Museum,  in  Saint-Tropez,  are 
among  the  best. 
Less  celebrated,  but  no  less  creative 


the  powerful  influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  The  paintings  of  Brea  and 
other  Nice  artists  of  the  period  decorate 
churches  and  chapels  in  many  local 
towns,  among  them  Nice,  Antibes,  and 
Grasse.  No  journey  to  the  Riviera 
would  be  complete  without  visiting  sev- 
eral of  the  many  area  museums  devoted 
to  the  work  of  regional  artists:  the  Mas- 


or  productive,  are  the  many  craftsmen 
who  work  alone  or  in  small  ateliers 
along  the  Cote  d'Azur,  often  in  dra- 
matic medieval  perched  villages.  The 
town  of  Vallauris,  four  miles  outside  of 
Cannes,  has  been  a  pottery  center  for 
hundreds  of  years,  with  traditions  and 
techniques  that  stretch  back  to  the  Ro- 
mans. But  it  was  not  until  Pablo  Picasso 


became  intrigued  with  the  medium  of 
ceramics  and  began  working  with  local 
potters  at  the  Madoura  studio  in  1947 
that  the  town  achieved  a  certain  re- 
nown. More  than  100  pottery  ateliers 
flourish  here,  among  them  Ceramique 
Girelli,  at  "Le  Jan  Christy,"  on  the  ave- 
nue du  Tapis- Vert,  where  you  can  have 
a  guided  tour  of  the  pottery  works  that 
produces  platters,  flan  dishes,  vases, 
and  more  in  contemporary  designs  and 
glazes.  Biot,  four  miles  north  of  An- 
tibes, is  also  a  traditional  pottery  town, 
one  that  was  already  thriving  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  but  these  days  Biot  is 
becoming  even  more  notable  for  hand- 
crafted, mouth-blown  "bubble  glass," 
a  recently  revived  craft  that  all  but  dis- 
appeared at  the  end  of  the  19th  century. 
The  glassware — pitchers,  stemmed 
glasses,  bowls,  carafes — is  made  in 
clear  glass  as  well  as  in  tones  of  pale 
violet,  blue,  or  green.  You  can  visit 
Biot's  artisanal  glassworks  every  day 


except  Sunday  and,  of  course,  buy  t 
their  wares  at  the  best  prices.  Look  fi 
the  Verrerie  de  Biot,  on  the  Chemii 
des  Combes.  The  hill  town  of  Tourrett 
sur-Loup,  in  the  backcountry  of  Nic 
is  a  renowned  craftsman's  villag 
where  weavers,  potters,  painters,  iro 
mongers,  and  olive-wood  sculpto 
flourish.  An  afternoon  wandering  i 
winding  old  streets  and  visiting  i 
quaint  workshops  is  fascinating.  Two 
Tourrette's  more  unusual  craftsmen  a 
Anne-Marie  and  Jacques  Francois,  wl 
specialize  in  making  papier-mac! 
marionettes.  Visit  them  and  the] 
unique  creations  at  their  atelier  on  tl 
Grand  Rue.  Other  old  hill  towns  that  a 
notable  as  arts  and  crafts  centers  a 
Eze,  Gourdon,  Maure-Viel,  and  Sail 
Paul. 

The  lavish  coastal  resorts  of  the  R 
iera — in  Cannes,  Antibes,  Saint-Ti 
pez,  Beaulieu — have  worldwi 
reputations.  Lesser  known,  and  p 
haps  more  enticing  for  it,  are  a  covey 
small  inns  and  hotels  niched  in  the  hi 
above  the  sea.  The  Chateau  Saint-M 
tin  is  a  handsome  and  elegant  Provt 
gal-style  inn  sitting  on  a  hillside  arx 
the  town  of  Vence.  In  Cagnes-sur-M 
Renoir's  home  base 
when  he  vacationed  at  his 
farm,  "Les  Collettes," 
Hotel  Le  Cagnard  is  set 
among  this  lovely  old 
town's  twisting  medieval 
streets.  An  attractive  ter- 
race dining  room  with  a 
frescoed  ceiling  over- 
looks Le  Cap  d' Antibes. 
One  of  the  most  idyllic 
inns  of  the  Riviera  is  the 
Chateau  de  la  Chevre 
d'Or,  in  Eze-Village,  a 
perched  village  with  cobblestc 
streets  that  soars  above  the  coast 
tween  Monaco  and  Beaulieu.  A 
stored  medieval  castle  with  11  roo 
and  three  apartments,  La  Chevre  d 
offers  a  sublime  view  of  the  Meditei 
nean  coast  from  its  long,  sunny  terra 
Bring  a  sketch  pad  and  your  Cray- 
here.  With  the  ghosts  of  Renoir,  < 
zanne,  or  Matisse  looking  over  y 
shoulder,  artistic  inspiration  co 
strike  at  any  moment. 
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CLUB  FRANCE 

French  Government  Tourist  Office 
610  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10020 


The  French  Government  Tourist  Office  takes 
great  pleasure  in  extending  an  invitation  to  you 
to  become  a  charter  member  of  CLUB  FRANCE. 
A  new  confrerie  of  Francophiles,  CLUB  FRANCE  has 
been  created  in  the  United  States  to  seek  out  and 
reward  selected  Americans  for  their  continuing 
faithful  support  of  travel  to  France  and  encourage 
them  to  make  even  more  frequent  visits. 

We  trust  you  will  want  membership  in 
CLUB  FRANCE  because  of  the  past  interest  you 
have  shown  in  France  and  things  French.  As  a 
member,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
even  more  significantly  to  Franco-American  amity 
and,  of  course,  enjoy  countless  CLUB  FRANCE 
privileges,  many  of  them  exclusive. 

You  will  receive  specially-prepared  reports  on 
new  hotels,  restaurants,  shops,  entertainment, 
museums  and  similar  attractions,  and  you  will  be 
eligible  for  valuable  money-saving  discounts,  free 
gifts,  priority  reservations,  upgrades  and  more  —  all 
of  which  are  designed  to  express  appreciation  for 
your  interest  in  France  and  your  frequent  travel 
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Basic  Benefits 


Quarterly  Newsletter 
Catalogue  detailing  all  advantages 
Monthly  drawing  for  round-trip  Air  France  tickets  to  Pans 
Monthly  drawing  for  FrenchRail  and  Rail  N  Drive"  passes 
Special  tour/travel  packages 
Membership  Card  and  Certificate 
AT&T  "France  Fun  Book" 
Toll-free  phone  lines  for  information  in  the 
United  States  and  when  in  France 
i  Subscription  to  France  Magazine  published 
quarterly  by  the  French  Embassy  m  the  US 
i  Invitations  to  CLUB  FRANCE  events  in  the  US 
i  Michelm  Red  Guide  to  France 


Benefits  from  Selected  Sponsors 

■  Up  to  50%  reduction  in  selected  hotels 

■  Hotel  room  upgrades 

■  Free  3rd,  4th  or  7th  night  at  selected  hotels 

■  Late  checkout  in  selected  hotels 

■  Gift  certificates  of  up  to  $60 

■  Welcome  gifts  and  drinks 

■  Discounts  on  entertainment  and  preferential  seating 

■  VIP.  "Red  Carpet"  treatment 

■  Free  or  discounted  subscriptions  to  various  publications 

■  Car  rental  discounts,  upgrades,  and  up  to  one  week  free 

■  Shopping  discounts 
15%  golf  greens  fee  discount 
Priority  reservations 

Free  breakfast  or  dinner  at  selected  hotels 
Free  museum  admissions  in  provinces 
Free  admission,  no  waiting  in  line.  60  Pans  museums 
Art  posters  signed  by  artist 


The  yearly  membership  fee  entitling 
you  to  all  thi  ind  advan- 

tages Of  CLUB  FRANCE  is  $65. 
payable  in  advance  by  check 
Membership  bern 
January  1,1991  to  tie  in  with 

CLUB  FRANCE'S  goal  ul  Instenng 

I  ranco  American  friendship,  $i!mt 
the  dues  will  help  to  support  the 
"American  Center,"  an  American 
cultural  organization  based  in  Pans, 
which  i!,  preparing  to  move  to  its 
new  building  on  the  Left  Bank  in 
1992  In  return  you  will  receive  the 
Center's  quarterly  newsletter. 
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It  is  the  land  of  D'Artagnan,  Ingres, 
and  Toulouse-Lautrec,  of  candied 
violets,  foie  gras,  and  the  world's 
best  claret.  Romantic,  remote,  with 
some  of  France's  most  sauvage  coun- 
tryside juxtaposed  with  pockets  of  high 
sophistication,  it  is  a  land  that  offers 
satisfaction  to  every  traveler.  And  yet 
this  rich  region,  France's  majestic 
Southwest,  comprising  the  Midi-Pyre- 
nees and  Aquitaine,  and  including  the 
two  major  capitals  of  Toulouse  and  Bor- 
deaux, remains  one  of  France's  last 
great  "discoveries."  The  thriving  cit- 
ies, while  familiar  to  international  busi- 
ness travelers,  are  never  inundated  with 
tourists;  in  many  of  the  small  mountain 
villages  or  rural  farm  towns,  more  than 
a  score  of  foreign  visitors  a  month 
would  be  considered  an  invasion. 

France's  Southwest  extends  roughly 
from  just  east  of  Toulouse  west  to  Bor- 
deaux, and  from  Bordeaux  south  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  past 
the  resort  of  Biarritz  to 
Saint-Jean-de-Luz,  just 
before  the  Spanish  bor- 
der. Among  the  region's 
more  intriguing  towns, 
each  worth  a  detour,  is 
Albi,  once  home  to  the 
12-  and  13th-century  re- 
ligious rebels,  the  Albi- 
genses.  Albi  is  also  the 
birthplace  of  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  and  is  the  site  of 
the  comprehensive  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec Museum, 
in  the  Palais  de  la  Berbie.  Montauban  is 
the  beautiful  rose-brick  town  where 
Ingres  was  born  and  is  the  graceful  set- 
ting for  the  fine  Ingres  Museum,  in  the 
former  episcopal  palace,  where 
hundreds  of  the  artist's  paintings,  many 
bequeathed  by  Ingres  himself,  are  dis- 
played. And  then  there  is  Lourdes,  one 
of  the  few  spots  in  the  region  that  can 
be  aptly  defined  as  a  tourist  mecca. 
City  of  miracles  and  Saint  Bernadette, 
Lourdes  is  thronged  with  more  than  five 
million  visitors  a  year. 

Of  the  two  large  cities,  Toulouse,  in 
the  Midi-Pyrenees,  and  Bordeaux,  in 
Aquitaine,  it  is  the  latter  that  is  perhaps 
the  most  recognizable  name  on  the 
region's  map.  Bordeaux  is  a  well- 
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designed  port  city  of  imposing  18th- 
century  facades  along  the  Garonne 
River,  as  well  as  a  region  whose  living 
and  celebrity  are  due  to  the  production 
of  Bordeaux  wines.  Surrounding  vine- 
yard towns  bearing  the  names  of  great 
appellations — Pauillac,  Saint-Estephe, 
Saint-Emilion,  Saint-Julien,  Sau- 
ternes — offer  wine  aficionados  a 
chance  to  revel  in  the  fruit  of  the  vine  at 
chateau  degustations  in  cool,  damp 
caves  surrounded  by  casks  and  bottles 
of  noble,  and  occasionally  priceless, 
vintages.  Toulouse,  to  the  southeast  of 
Bordeaux,  is  also  known  as  "La  Ville 
Rose" — The  Rose  City — a  sobriquet 
that  reflects  the  city's  wealth  of  hand- 
some rose-brick  buildings  and  bridges. 
During  the  week  of  November  1,  Tou- 
louse hosts  what  is  arguably  the  best 
antiques  fair  in  Europe,  the  three- 
decades-old  Salon  des  Antiquaires. 

One  of  the  region's  most  elegant  en- 
claves is  Eugenie-les-Bains,  specifi- 
cally Michel  Guerard's  Les  Pres 
d' Eugenie,  the  luxurious  spa  and  res- 
taurant where  cuisine  minceur  was  con- 
ceived. A  world  away  from  the  rarified 


decor  and  food  of  Les  Pres  d'Eugenie 
are  the  rustic,  handsome  inns  and  cha- 
teaux scattered  throughout  the  back- 
country  of  the  French  Southwest, 
where  local  character  is  rampant  and 
the  cuisine  is  rich,  hearty,  and  copious. 
The  Chateau  de  Mercues  is  a  12th-cen- 
tury castle  on  a  hill,  with  wonderful 
views  overlooking  the  vineyards  of  Ca- 
hors,  north  of  Toulouse,  with  only  12 
rooms.  Near  Albi,  La  Reserve  is  a 
pretty  inn  set  on  a  lush  five-acre  estate 
that  slopes  gently  down  to  the  Tarn 
River.  Firmin  Arrambide's  Les  Pyre- 
nees, a  former  coach-house  in  Saint- 
Jean-Pied-de-Port,  with  a  score  of  re- 
cently renovated  rooms,  is  also  one  of 
the  region's  best  restaurants.  The  Bas- 
tide  Gasconne,  in  the  thermal-spa  town 
of  Barbotan-les-Thermes,  southeast  of 
Bordeaux,  is  a  comfortable  ivy-covered 
inn  deep  in  the  Gascon  countryside 
where  D'Artagnan — the  captain  of 
Louis  XIV's  musketeers,  whose  story 
was  popularized  in  the  novels  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas — was  born. 

In  addition  to  romantic  heroes  and 
celebrated  artists,  the  region  of  the 


Southwest  has  also  produced  a  long  Hi 
of  skilled  artisans  whose  wares  ha' 
earned  worldwide  respect  for  quali 
and  workmanship.  In  the  heart  of  she 
country  northeast  of  Toulouse,  the  lii 
town  of  Millau  has  long  been  known 
one  of  France's  premier  glove-makii 
centers.  For  a  variety  of  handcraftt 
kid  and  lambskin  gloves,  stop  in  at  tl 
Maison  du  Gant,  at  the  Hotel  c 
Pegayolles,  on  the  place  Foch;  or 
Lavable  Cadet  Gants,  on  the  impas 
Charles  Gounod.  The  town  of  L 
guiole,  deep  in  the  rural  landsca| 
northeast  of  Toulouse,  has  two  maj 
claims  to  fame:  the  world-cla 
(two-Michelin-star)  restaurant  Mid 
Bras,  and  superb  hand-carved,  hor 
handled  knives,  some  accented  wit! 
tiny,  finely  detailed  cast-steel  bee  ini 
into  the  handle  just  below  the  blade.  F 
a  selection  of  distinctive  knives,  vi 
Pierre  Calmels,  on  the  avenue  de 
Pepiniere,  or  Patrick  Fraysse,  on  t 
place  du  Nouveau  Forfait.  The  city 
Toulouse,  known  for  producing  t 
Concorde  and  the  Airbus,  is  also  l  J 
puted  for  the  creation  of  somethi 
much  more  tiny  and  delicate:  candi 
violets.  Confectioners  have  been  pt 
ducing  these  unique  delicacies  fn 
long-stemmed  double  violets  since  t 
mid- 1800s.  Where  there  were  once 
handful  of  candied-violet  producers 
Toulouse,  today  there  is  only  one 
Dedieu  CandiFlor — producing  ten  t( 
of  violates  cristallisees  a  year.  Look 
the  pretty  violet-patterned  round  bo 
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of  candied  violets  in  almost  any  conf 
tioner  or  pastry  shop  in  Toulouse.  1 
creation  of  violettes  cristallisees,  1 
other  venerable  French  artisanal  tra 
tions,  continues  on  in  the  shadow 
almost  overwhelming  industrializati 
Committed  artisans  pursue  their  era 
staunchly  going  against  the  tides 
change,  but  one  wonders  for  how  lo 
The  time  to  appreciate  these  gr 
French  traditions  is  now. 
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Didier  Aaron  (London)  Ltd 
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Fax  (071)  930  6699 
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Didier  Aaron  &  Cie 

118  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

75008  Paris 

Tel.  47  42  47  34 

Fax  42  66  24  17 
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With  roots  in  the  French  provinces,  but  with  a  reputation 
and  an  influence  that  extends  worldwide,  the  Comite 
Colbert  is  an  elite  association  of  independent  compa- 
nies, each  of  which  exemplifies  the  best  of  traditional  France. 
The  member  firms— many  of  which  were  founded  during  the 
17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries— represent  Gallic  savoir-faire  and 


remarkable  creativity  in  many  disciplines.  The  realm  of  the 
Comite  Colbert  includes  haute  couture,  gastronomy,  decoration, 
jewelry,  hotels  and  restaurants,  leather  goods,  and  perfumes. 
In  acknowledging  each  of  the  Comite's  current  members,  wt 
salute  their  efforts  to  perpetuate  an  uncompromising  traditior 
of  excellence. 


BACCARAT 
BERNARDAUD 
CHAMPAGNE  BOLLINGER 
BOUCHERON 
BREGUET 

BUSSIERE  ARTS  GRAPHIQUES 
CARON 
CHANEL 

PARFUMS  CHANEL 
CHARLES 

CHATEAU  CHEVAL  BLANC 
CHATEAU  LAFITTE 
ROTHSCHILD 


CHATEAU  D'YQUEM 

CHRISTIAN  DIOR 

PARFUMS  CHRISTIAN  DIOR 

CHRISTOFLE 

COURVOISIER 

D.  PORTHAULT 

DAUM 

DELISLE 

DIDIER  AARON 

ORFEVRERIED'ERCUIS 

FAIENCERIESDEGIEN 

GIVENCHY 

PARFUMS  GIVENCHY 


AMBASSADOR 
GALLERIES 

Is  Proud  to  Present 


GUERLAIN 

GUY  LAROCHE  COUTURE 

HEDIARD 

HERMES 

PARFUMS  HERMES 

HOTEL  DECRILLON 

HOTEL  GEORGE  V 

HOTEL  LE  BRISTOL 

HOTEL  PLAZA  ATHENEE 

HOTEL  RITZ 

HOTEL  ROYAL  EVIAN 

JEANPATOU 

PARFUMS  JEAN  PATOU 


LeJardin  d'Eiigenie.  oil  on  canvas 

the  original  works  of 

H.  Claude  Pissarro 

Also  on  exhibition  are  works  by 
Eisendeick.  Edzard.  Delarve.  Her ve,  Dubord.  Kevorkian  &  Duiy. 

Hours  daily  11  am-6  pm 

137  Spring  Street   New  York,  NY  10012    Phone  (212)  431-9431    Fax  (212)  431-8123 


JEANNE  LANVIN 
CHAMPAGNE  KRUG 
LA  CHEMISE  LACOSTE 
LALIQUE 

PARFUMS  LANVIN 
CHAMPAGNE 

LAURENT-PERRIER 
LENOTRE 
LEONARD 
LESAGE 

CHAMPAGNE  LOUIS  ROEDERER 
LOUIS  VUITTON 
MANUEL  CANOVAS 
MAUBOUSSIN 
MELLERIO  DITS  MELLER 
RESTAURANT-HOTELLERIE 

MICHEL  GUERARD 
NINARICCI 
PARFUMS  NINA  RICCI 
OUSTAU  DE  BAUMANEERE 
PIERRE  BALMAIN 
PIERRE  FREY 
PUIFORCAT 
REMY  MARTIN 
REVJLLON 

ROBERT  HAVILAND  &  C.  PARLON 
ROCHAS 

CHAMPAGNE  RUINART 
CRISTALLERIES  DE 

SAINT-LOUIS 
SOULEIADO 
S.T.  DUPONT 
VANCLEEF&ARPELS 
CHAMPAGNE  VEUVE  CLICQUOT 

PONSARDIN 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

AIR  FRANCE 
MANUFACTURE  NATIONALE 

DE  SEVRES 
LA  MONNAIE  DE  PARIS 
ORCHESTRE  NATIONAL  DE 

FRANCE/ADEMMA 
THEATRE  NATIONAL  DE 

LOPERADE  PARIS 
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Enjoy  a  St.  Moritz.  The 
delicious  taste  of  Chambord 
Black  Raspberry  Liqueur 
with  a  dash  of  cream  on  top 
(poured  over  the  back 
of  a  spoon). 


V 


N  THE  GLORIOUS  TIME  OF  KII^S  LOUIS  XIV  THE 
.NOBILITY  OF  FRANCE  JOURNEYED  TO  THEIR 
GREAT  CHATEAUX  WHERE  THEY  HAD  FEASTS 
CROWNED  BY  ELEGANT  LIQUEURS.  CREATED  IN 


THIS  ANCIENT  TIME.  CHAMBORD  ISA  MAGNIFICENT 
LIQUEUR  MADE  WITH  RICH  FRAMBOISES  NOIRES 
(SMALL  BLACK  RASPBERRIES)  AND  OTHER  FRUITS 
AND  HERBS  COMBINED  WITH  DELICIOUS  HONEY. 
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IN  NORMANDY 

Normandy  offers  a  wealth  of  an- 
tiques and  antiquaires,  or  dealers,  who 
carry  fine  examples  of  regional  furni- 
ture and  craft.  At  the  dealers  listed  be- 
low— just  a  very  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
shops,  found  in  almost  every  town  and 
village — look  for  sculpted  oak  ar- 
moires,  buffets,  grandfather  clocks, 
farm  tables,  antique  copperware  and 
pottery,  Bayeux  porcelain,  carved  but- 
ter molds,  laces  from  Alen$on  and  Bay- 
eux, and  much  more. 

Avranches:  Gervais  au  Perroquet 
Vert,  38  rue  de  la  Constitution. 
Bagnoles-de-l' Orne:  Ambrosi, 
4  place  de  la  Republique. 
Bayeux:  Eudier,  94  rue  des  Bouchers. 
Cherbourg:  Gourdelier,  52 
rue  de  la  Tour-Carre. 
Coutances:  Manoir  de  Saussey, 
Saussey. 

Evreux:  Duchemin,  3  rue 
Charles-Corbeau. 

Honfleur:  Antiquaire  de  la  Cote  de 
Grace,  5  ancienne  route  de  Trouville; 
Gorzkowski,  "LaBrocanterie,"  11 
cours  des  Fosses;  Hamelin,  32  Place 
Hamelin;  Lebey,  20  rue  des  Lingots. 
Rouen:  E  &  M  Bertran,  108  and  110 
rue  Moliere;  Comptoir  Saint- 
Georges,  35  rue  aux  Juifs;  Du  Mesnil 
Gaillard,  54  rue  des  Bons-Enfants; 
Insolite,  29  rue  Damiette;  Poulingue, 
9  rue  Damiette;  Tetelin,  14  rue  Saint- 
Romain. 

Saint  -  Quentin  -  sur-i Homme: 
Cherpitel,  File  Maniere. 
Varengeville:  Guiho,  route  de 
Sainte-Marguerite. 

Villedieu-les-Poeles:  E.  Mervy,  39  rue 
Docteur-Havard,  and  48  rue  du  Pont 
Chignon. 

IN  BRITTANY 

Antique  shops  in  Brittany — a  selec- 
tion of  which  are  listed  below — carry  a 
wide  variety  of  merchandise,  from  ele- 
gant to  extremely  rustic,  from  huge  ar- 
moires  to  tiny  patches  of  lace.  Look  for 
heavily  sculpted  oak  or  chestnut  Breton 
furniture  such  as  tits  clos  (enclosed  box- 
beds),  buffet-vaisseliers  (buffets  with 
dish  racks),  armoires,  tables,  storage 
trunks  in  chestnut  or  cherry,  and  pirate 


trunks  with  intricate  locks.  Many  deal- 
ers also  carry  Quimper  faience,  model 
boats,  lace  coiffes,  antique  weapons, 
copperware,  and  nautical  collectibles. 

Benodet:  Odet  Brocante,  23  avenue 

del'Odet. 

Brest:  Dare,  14  bis  rue  Yves-Collet; 

Henrio,  3  rue  Alain-Fournier. 

Cancale:  Le  Bout,  5  rue  des 

Trois-Freres. 

Concarneau:  Depoid,  11  rue  Vauban; 

Gloux,  22  avenue  du  Docteur- 

Nicolas. 

Fougeres:  Battais.  2  rue  Duquay- 

Trouin. 

Morlaix:  Casano,  31  rue  de  Paris,  as 

well  as  many  other  shops  along  the  rue 

de  Paris. 

Lorient:  Bibicesco,  Halles-Saint- 

Louis; 

11  Etait  Une  Fois,  20  rue  de  Larmor; 
Reminiscence,  11  quai  des  Indes. 
Paimpoi.  En  Ce  Temps  La ,  6  rue 
Saint- Vincent. 

Perros-Guirec:  Au  Bonheur  des 
Jours,  40  rue  de  la  Chapelle  de 
laClarte. 

Pont-Aven:  Rosot,  17  rue  du  General- 
de-Gaulle. 

Pont  I' Abbe:  Binst,  7  rue  du  Lycee. 
Pouance:  Marcel  Metzger,  84  route  de 
Chateaubriand. 

Quiberon:  Frenkiel-Donatien,  place 
de  la  Duchesse-Anne. 
Quimper:  Abbaye-Brocantic,  Michel 
Roullot,  56  quai  de  l'Odet, 
Rennes:  Agora,  13  rue  Victor-Hugo; 
Bric-a-Brac,  44  boulevard  Jacques- 
Cartier; 

Durif,  3  quai  Chateaubriand; 
Le  Moal,  21  rue  du  Chapitre; 
Tire  la  Chevillette,  10  rue  Derval. 
Saint-Brieuc:  Heneaux,  25  rue  Saint- 
Guillaume. 

Saint-Malo:  Busnel  (Jacques-Henry), 
17  rue  de  Siam,  4C  rue  Dauphine,  and 

12  rue  de  Dinan; 

Douet  de  la  Villefromoy,  3  rue  de  la 

Blatrerie; 

Nere,  17  rue  Dauphine; 

Manoir  de  la  Perche  (quartier  de  la 

Concorde-Saint-Servan), 

12  rue  P.  Certain. 

Treguier:  Paternotte,  65  rue  Renan. 

Vannes:  Meyer,  4  rue  de  la 

Bienfaisance. 


IN  ALSACE 

Many  dealers  in  Alsace  specialize  in 
high-quality  17th- and  18th-century  fur- 
niture, particularly  copious  armoires 
and  tall  buffets,  crafted  in  oak  or  walnut 
and  deeply  sculpted  in  a  variety  of  mo- 
tifs and  designs,  including  finely  carved 
columns.  You  can  also  find  good  ex- 
amples of  more  rustic,  colorfully 
painted  furniture,  such  as  large  grain 
chests  or  linen  chests.  Dealers  also 
stock  faience  of  Strasbourg,  old  salt- 
glaze  pottery  from  Betschdorf,  poly- 
chrome terrines  and  cake  molds  from 
Soufflenheim,  antique  textile-making 
tools  and  blocks,  and  a  variety  of  folk- 
art  objects  such  as  carved  butter  or 
cookie  molds  and  reverse-glass 
paintings. 

Colmar:  Bordier,  15  route  de 

Strasbourg;  Uhlmann,  104  route 

dTngersheim. 

Hagenau:  Marcelle  Gasser, 

61  Grand  Rue. 

Kaysersberg:  De  Moor,  83  and  90  rue 

General-de-Gaulle. 

Mulhouse:  Armand,  4  rue  de  Convent; 

Sidonie,  6  rue  des  Bons-Enfants. 

Obernai:  Paul  Kleim,  21  place  de 

l'Etoile;  16  and  34  rue  des  Pelerins. 

Riquewihr:  Cor.  place  du  Dolder; 

Hommel,  20  rue  Saint-Nicholas. 

Strasbourg:  Balboni,  9  rue  Klein; 

Baron-Weibel,  4  place  aux  Poissons; 

Bastian,  24  place  de  la  Cathedrale. 

Vieux-Thann:  La  Boite  Antique, 

33  rue  Charles-de-Gaulle. 


IN  PROVENCE 

Antique  shops  in  Provence  offer 
wide  range  of  furniture  and  objets,  fron 
very  rustic  painted  farm  cabinets  to  mi 
seum-quality  armoires  and  buffed 
Look  for  beautifully  detailed  armoire  I 
and  buffets-d-deux-corps,  or  chest-or 
chests,  crafted  in  golden  walnut  am 
carved  with  vines,  wheat,  ribbons,  gai 
lands  of  flowers,  hearts,  birds,  am 
fish.  Also  available  are  smaller  tradi 
tional  Provencal  pieces  such  as  tm 
panetiere,  the  carved  and  spindlei 
bread-box  designed  to  hang  on  the  wall 
the  petrin,  a  kneading  table;  and  tmj 
fariniere,  a  flour  box  with  a  slidin 
lid.  You  can  also  find  18th-  and  1! 
century  rush-seated  banquettes,  bot: 
painted  and  unpainted,  old  Moustier 
and  Apt  faience,  and  antique  wrought 
iron  architectural  detailing. 

Fontvieille:  Maison  de  la  Tour, 
45  rue  de  la  Tour. 
L'lle-sur-la-Sorgue:  Le  Mas  de 
Curebourg,  route  d'Apt. 
Maussane-les-Alpilles:  Mas  de  la 
Monaque  (M.  Mouisson). 
Le  Paradou:  Les  Antiquaires  du 
Paradou,  route  de  Saint-Roch. 
Le  Mas  Saint-Roch,  route  de  Saint- 
Roch. 


ON  THE  RIVIERA 

Dealers  along  the  Cote  d' Azur  and  r 
the  hill  towns  carry  a  variety  of  ar 
tiques,  ranging  from  rustic  18th-  am 
19th-century  pine  buffets,  benches,  an 
farm  tables  to  ornately  sculpted  18th 
century  armoires,  chest-on-chests 
panetieres,  and  rush-seated  banquettes 
Also  look  for  18th-century  faience  fron 
Moustiers,  glazed  earthenware  potj 
from  Biot,  and  old  farm  tools. 

Antibes:  Andrin-Heimroth, 

place  Audiberti;  Basset,  2081  route d( 
Nice  Gismondi,  Les  Remparts, 
promenade  Amiral-de-Grasse. 
Cannes:  Becker,  7  rue  Jean-Daumas; 
Demarle,  137  rue  d'Antibes;  Du 
Cote,  99  boulevard  de  la  Republique; 
Fremontier,  15  rue  des  Serbes; 
Pascal  Moufflet,  13  rue  d'Oran. 
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ON  THE  RIVIERA 

Nice:  Barailler.  4  rue  Antoine- 
Gautier.  Fille  du  Pirate,  7  rue 
Massenet;  Lord  Byron.  S  avenue  de 
Verdun:  The  rue  Segurane  is 
chockablock  with  antique  dealers: 
check  out  shops  at  numbers  12.  20.  2d. 
28.  and  34. 

Valbonne:  Plortier.  Le  Mas  de  Ville 
Bruc. 

L\  THE  SOUTHWEST 

Depending  on  the  area  you* re  visit- 
ing— Aquitaine  or  the  Pyrenees — you 


' 


can  find  a  diverse  assortment  of  re- 
gional antiques.  .Around  Bordeaux  and 
to  the  south",  dealers  carry  typically 
Bordelais  furniture  in  mahogany,  show- 
ing some  English  influence;  also  wine- 
making  and  harvest  collectibles  such  as 
tools  and  baskets.  Also  look  for  ar- 
raoires.  buffets,  and  cabinets  in  dark 
walnut  and  sculpted  in  a  traditional  dia- 
mond-point motif.  In  the  Pyrenees,  an- 
tique furniture  can  range  from  the  very 
rustic — farm  tables,  chests,  cradles. 
wine-tasting  tables — to  eleeant  and 


graceful — handsomelv  sculpted  ar- 
moires.  buffets,  and  enfilades  in  walnut 
or  cherry. 

Agen:  Bareyre  Antiquites. 

68  boulevard  de  la  Republique. 
Bayonne:  Desse-Entrepot.  14  avenue 
Docteur-Camille. 

Bergerac:  Bonfils  Antiques  Saint- 
James.  30  rue  Saint-James. 
Biarritz:  Jean  Damar's. 
15  place  Clemenceau;  Larrouilh. 
59  rue  Mazaeran. 


Bordeaux:  Larriere.  86  rue 

Notre -Dame:  Or  du  Temps, 

12  rue  Bouffard. 

Millau:  Alauzet.  22  avenue  Jean-J* 

Montauban:  Gomez.  "Antiqu 

5  avenue  du  lie.  Reg.  dlnfanterie 

Large  group  of  dealers  at  99  Grande 

RuedeSapiac. 

Pau:  Champeau.  58  avenue 

Edouard  \T1.  Orts  Sancev, 

30  rue  Henn  IV 

Toulouse:  Baudet.  16  rue  Velane; 

Besaucele.  52  rue  Boulbonne. 
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TEL       RESERVATIONS... 


NORMANDY 

Chateau  SAudrieu: 

14250  Audneu 

parTillv-sur-Seulles: 

Tel.:  51-SO-21  -52 

La  Ferme  Saint-Simeon: 

M6O0  Honfleur. 

Tel:  51-89-25-61. 

Hotel  Sormandy: 

38  rue  Jean-Mermoz. 

14800  Deauulle: 

Tel.:  31 -88-09-:  1. 


BRITTANY 

Chateau  de  L\-quenole: 

Route  de  Port-Louis. 

56700  Hennebont: 

Tel.:  97-76-:9-40:  Telex:  950636. 

•:oir  du  Stang: 
29133  La  Foret-Fouesnant: 
H:  98-56-97-37 

Us  \  foul  ins  du  D. 
291l6Moelan-sur-Mer. 
Tel    -••■■.  -"3:  Telex:  940080 


ALSACE 


A  la  Cour  d  Alsace: 

5ruedeGail.6"210Obemai: 

Tel.:  88-95-0~-00:  Telex:  871 122. 

Le  Chambard: 

15  rue  du  General -de-  Gaulle. 

68240  Kavsersberg: 

Tel.:  894~- 10- T:  Telex:  8802"2: 

FAX:  89-T-35-03. 

UsAlisiers: 
58650  Layurtmie. 
BL:  8947-52-82 

PROVENCE 

Chateau  de  Roussan: 

Route  de  Tarascon. 

15210  Saint-Remv-de-Provence: 

VL:  90-92-11-63; 

FAX:  90-49-01-79. 

Le  Mas  d  A::;re: 

15520  Les-Baux-de-Provence: 

Tel.:  90-54-55-54: 

FAX:  90-5441-5" 

Chateau  des  Alpilles: 

Route  D  51. 

15210  Saint-Remv -de-Provence: 

fcL:  90-92-03-33;  "feka:  431487; 

FAX  90-92-45- P 


TILE  RIVIERA 

Chateau  Saint-Martin: 

Route  de  Course  eoules.  06140  Vence: 

U:  93-58-02-02; 

Telex:  470281  FAX:  93-24-08-91. 

Hotel  U  Cagnard: 

Rue  du  Ponds-Long. 

06800  Caenes-sur-Mer. 

11:93-20-73-21;  Telex:  462223 

Chateau  de  la  Chexre  if  Or: 

Moyenne  Comic  he.  rue  du  Bam. 

06360  Eze-Villase: 

Tel.:  95-41-12-12:  Telex:  9"  • 

FAX:  95-4 1-06-72 


THE  SOUTHWEST 

Us  Pres  d' Eugenie: 

40520  Euszeme-les-Bains; 

Tel:  58-51-194)1:  Telex:  540470: 

FAX:  58-51-15-59. 

Chateau  de  Mercues: 

Mercues.  46090  Cahors; 

Tel:  65-204)0-01;  Telex:  521307: 

FAX:  65-20-05-72. 

La  Reserve: 

Route  de  Cordes. 

Fonvialane.  81000  Albi; 

Tel:  65-60-79-79:  Telex:  520850. 

FAX:  6547-1047. 

Us  Pyrenees: 

19  place  du  General -de-Gaulle. 

64220  Saint-Jean-Fied-de-Port;| 

Tel:  59-37-01-01:  Telex:  5706H 

FAX:  59-37-18-97. 

Bastide  Gasconne: 
52150  Barbotan-les-ThermeM 
Tel:  62-69-52-09;  Telex:  5210M 
FAX:  62-69-51-97. 

Michel  Bras: 
12210  Laguiole:  Tel:  65— 
FAX:  054847-02. 
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An  actress  arrives  So  A  choreographer  explodes   So  The  monument's 
friend   So  The  genius  of  records 


The  Graduate 

This  is  Laura  Linney's 
first  interview.  It  will 
not  be  her  last.  Fresh 
out  of  the  Drama  Division  of 
thejuilliard  School,  the  straw- 
berry-blond young  actress 
marries  independence,  sponta- 
neity, and  artfully  concealed 
technique  to  a  scrubbed,  dim- 
pled beauty  that  seems  to  be- 
long to  an  imaginary  Ameri- 
can age  of  innocence. 

As  we  speak,  she  is  collect- 
ing SI 70  weekly  (before  fees 
to  her  agent  and  other  deduc- 
tions) for  nightly  appearances 
off-off-Broadway  at  the 
RAPP  Arts  Center,  an  avant- 
garde  theater  with  a  pauper's 
budget  and  a  poet's  dreams. 
No  limos  line  up  at  the  stage 
door.  Linney  goes  home  on 
the  First  Avenue  bus. 

The  play  is  Chekhov's  Sea- 
gull, transposed  (with  only  a 
smattering  ot  talse  notes)  to 
the  fashionable  resort  of  the 
Hamptons  in  the  1990s.  Lin- 
ney, twenty-six,  plays  Nina,  a 
star-struck  teenager  whose 
fate  another  character,  a  writ- 
er, sums  up  in  a  grim  note  for 
a  short  story:  "A  young  girl, 
like  you,  has  lived  beside  a 
lake  from  childhood.  She 
loves  the  lake  as  a  seagull 
does,  and  she's  happy  and  free 
as  a  seagull.  But  a  man 
chances  to  come  along,  sees 
her,  and  having  nothing  better 
to  do,  destroys  her." 

Most  actresses  play  the  part 
as  if  that  were  the  last  word. 
Linney  shows  more:  a  flinty 
capacity  for  survival,  a  bitter 
triumph  in  disillusion.  Not 
too  many  critics  bothered  to 
see  the  production,  but  the 
mighty  New  York  Times 
weighed  in  with  something 
very  like  a  rave.  The  final  sen- 
tence: "She  is  clearly  a  talent 
of  enormous  potential." 

Right  now,  Linney  is  apolo- 
gizing tor  talking  too  much: 
talking  about  Nina;  talking 
about  her  father,  the  play- 
wright Romulus  Linney,  to 
whom  she  has  always  re- 


■GETTINC;  OUT  OF  SCHOOL,  I  THOUGHT  I'D  NEVER  WORK!"— LAURA  LINNEY.  ACTRESS. 


mained  close  despite  his  early 
divorce  from  her  mother,  who 
raised  her;  talking  about  the 
highs  and  lows  of  the  "busi- 
ness," the  precarious  state  of 
the  theater,  the  state  of  her 
own  career.  About  her  grati- 
tude for  her  education,  first  at 
boarding  school,  then  at 
Brown  University,  and  finally 
at  Juilliard,  through  which  she 
participated  in  the  first-ever 
drama-student-exchange  pro- 
gram with  the  Soviet  Union. 
studying  with  the  living  leg- 


end Alexandr  Kaljagin,  who 
took  the  Americans  to  re- 
hearse scenes  trom  Chekhov 
in  the  very  dacha  where  they 
were  written.  Talking  too 
much?  Her  stories  are  charm- 
ing, and,  as  onstage,  her  voice 
is  low-pitched  but  clear  and 
smooth,  a  pleasure  to  listen  to. 

"I'm  a  theater  kid,"  she- 
says.  "I  tried  to  get  away  from 
it.  I  studied  to  be  a  speech  pa- 
thologist and  work  with  the 
deaf  Then  I  thought.  No."  So 
she  sought  out  the  best  train- 


ing she  could  get,  allowing 
herself  no  shortcuts  for  being  a 
playwright's  daughter.  "If  my 
father  were  a  locksmith  and  I 
wanted  to  be  a  locksmith," 
she  reasons,  "I'd  go  to  the  best 
school  I  could  find  to  be  the 
best  locksmith  I  could." 

Now  that  she  has  the  prepa- 
ration, the  career  she  once  en- 
visioned no  longer  exists. 
"You  can't  make  a  living  as  a 
stage  actor,"  she  says,  "unless 
you're  m  a  Broadway  play 
that  runs  forever — and  you 
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At  Renaissance,  we  believe  the 
way  to  experience  the  soul  of 
China  is  to  see  its  heart. 

This  September  through  Octo- 
ber, we  take  you  up  the  bustling 
Yangtze  River,  accessible  to  only 
a  rare  few  cruise  ships.  And  to 
Nanjing,  inhabited  by  poets, 
artists,  and  statesmen  for  nearly 
6,000  years.  Fuzhou,  famous  for 
lacquerware  and  bronzes.  Beijing, 
home  of  the  Forbidden  City,  the 
Ming  Tombs,  the  Great  Wall. 

And  more.  Because  with 
Renaissance,  the  more  you  see  of 


Many  cruise  the 
outside  of  China. 
We  prefer  an 
insider's  view. 


the  mysterious  Orient,  the  more 
intriguing  it  becomes. 

We'll  show  you  Koreas  Chcju 
Do,  the  brcathtakingly  beautiful 
island  of  the  gods.  Fukuyama, 
believed  to  be  the  birthplace  ot 
Zen  Buddhism.  And  the  serene, 
exquisite  Inland  Sea  of  Japan. 


On  Renaissance.  With  suites 
instead  of  cabins,  queen-size 
beds  instead  of  bunks,  and  fine 
cuisine  instead  of  feasts,  we  show 
you  the  land  of  the  exotic  in  a 
relaxed  style  all  our  own. 

Our  7-day  cruises  between 
Nanjing  and  Osaka  are  packaged 
as  17-day  Renaissancelours"" and 
begin  at  $4,992*  For  a  free  bro- 
chure of  these  and  other  Far  East 
cruises,  call  your  Travel  Agent 
or  1-800-525-2450.  Or  complete 
and  mail  the  coupon. 

Once  you  see  our  China,  you 


will  never  see  the  world,  or  your 
self,  the  same  way  again. 

Renaissance  (  ruiiei 
1800  Ella  Drive    Suite  MM 
P.O.  Box  150307 

Ft.  I  .iiuL-nl.il.-.  1 1    mis  0307 
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'Price  of  $4,992  is  per  person,  based  on  17  dat  Far  Easl  KcnaissanccToiir-"'  in  Standard  (  ategory,  double  Occupant  \.  includingairfare  rrom  designated  gateways  onl)  All  rates  an  pet  person  double  occupant »  other  rares 
anditinerariesareshown  in  RenaissanceCruises  Inc.  Brochure  effective  June  1. 1990.  Ratesdonotincludeembarkationand  port  chargesandmq  wrj  istocategor)  idei  ted  and  suite  avail  bilit)  I  l^i  Rmji^mri  raise*, 
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THEWORLD  OF  ART  UNDER  ONE  ROOF 


RIGHT: 

Michael  Wilkinson, 

Atlanteans  II- 

Sirens,  Acrylic, 

16"h.  ©  1991,  ed. 

of  300.  The  Meisner 

Gallery,  Inc., 

516-249-0680. 

Booth  No.  2721 


FAR  LEFT: 

Morgan  Samuel  Price,  Light  on 
the  Fence,  oil.  24  x  30."  Morgan 
Samuel  Price  Studio. 
407-242-7064.  Booth  No.  711 

LEFT: 

Isidore  Margulies,  Rehearsal 
Break-Therese.  bronze,  34"h. 
©  1990.  ed.  of  100.  The  Meisner 
Gallery.  Inc.,  516-249-0680. 
Booth  No.  2721 


LEFT: 

Audrey  Cohle,  Party  Peo- 
ple, serigraph,  31  x  38." 
Connoisseur  Fine  Art 
Ltd.,  800-767-2707. 
Booth  No.  3268 


Come  spot  the  trends  and  shop  the  offerings  of  Artexpo  s  700  international  artists,  dealers 
and  print  publishers.  •  Choose  from  paintings,  sculptures,  drawings,  prints,  ceramics,  glass, 
fiber  art  and  more  from  recognized  masters  and  todays  pacesetting  artists,  displayed  in  a 
plush  gallery  setting  measuring  over  300,000  square  feet.  •  Watch  dozens  of  artists  at  work, 
enjoy  lunch  or  a  cappuccino  in  our  international  cafe,  and  take  home  the  artwork  of  your 
dreams.  •  Special  discounts  on  travel  are  available  through  Travel  Planners,  800-221-3531. 
FOR  REGISTRATION  AND  INFORMATION,  CALL  800-331-5706. 

APRIL  25-29  •  GENERAL  ADMISSION  $10 
JACOB  JAVITS  CONVENTION   CENTER   •   N  .  Y.  C  . 


EXHIBITION  HOURS 

Trade  Only 

Thursday,  April  25 10-7 

Fri.lay,  April  26 1 1-7 


Trade  &  Public 

Saturday,  April  27 1 1-8 

Sunday,  April  28 11-8 

Monday,  April  29 10-4 


RIGHT: 

H.  A.  Fadhli,  M.D.. 

Tradition,  bronze, 

27  x  18  x  9."  Fadhli  Arts, 

409-962-6966. 

Booth  No.  /606 


RIGHT: 

Zhang  Hong  Bin,  Song  of 

Aphrodite,  serigraph,  30  x 

30."  Palos  Verdes  Fine 

Art  Publishing, 

800-543-7832. 

Booth  No.  3340 
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LEFT: 
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du  Silence,  mixed  media  liih<»- 
graptt,  23  \  32"  lYeaoge  \n 

Call.n.-.  In,    .  708-679  . 
H,*,th  So.  3423 


BELOW: 

Bill  Mack,  Radiance,  bonded 

bronze,  39-3/4  x  73-5/8." 

Erin  Taylor  Editions, 

612-943-1718. 

Booth  No.  2765 


RIGHT: 

Edna  Hibel,  Eileen  and 

Amy,  oil  and  gesso  on  silk, 

20  x  16."  Hibel  Studio, 

800-771-3362. 

Booth  No.  3337 
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want  to  stay.  Getting  out  of 
school  I  thought,  I'll  never 
work!"  In  fact,  she  was  hired 
right  away  as  an  understudy  to 
Robin  Morse  as  Tess  in  John 
Guare's  smash-to-be  Six  De- 
grees of  Separation.  (She  stayed 
five  months  and  went  on  six 
times.)  Then  came  Nina.  And, 
threaded  through  it  all,  the  ac- 
tor's predestined  round  of  au- 
ditions— for  a  television  pilot, 
commercials,  movies — and 
yes,  for  plays.  In  January,  she 
rejoined  Six  Degrees,  again  as 
Tess,  this  time  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  cast. 

"There  used  to  be  people 
who  stayed  in  one  medium 
forever,"  Linney  says.  "Now 
you  have  to  hustle  in  more 
than  one — which  means  that 
you  have  to  go  on  learning 
constantly.  So  one  day  there'll 
be  more  things  to  laugh  about 
in  the  old-actors'  home  in 
New  Jersey." 

If,  by  some  miracle,  show 
business  fails  to  work  out, 
Linney  can  take  up  a  standing 
offer  elsewhere.  It  came  about 
one  summer  between  terms  at 
Juilliard.  For  respite  from  the 
obsessive  concentration  on  her 
studies,  she  joined  her  mother 
and  stepfather  and  aunt  for  a 
cruise  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
Istanbul,  the  party  went  shop- 
ping for  rugs  in  the  bazaar.  All 
afternoon,  the  merchant's 
minions  spread  fabulous  car- 
pets from  Bukhara,  from  Isfa- 
han, whisked  them  away, 
brought  out  more.  But  when 
the  Americans  rose  to  leave, 
the  merchant  said,  "No. 
Please  stay  for  a  moment.  I 
wish  to  talk  to  you."  Silent 
henchmen  appeared  at  every 
exit  as  the  merchant  served 
tea.  Then,  addressing  himself 
to  Linney's  stepfather,  he 
made  the  proposition  "I  want 
to  buy  your  daughter  for  a 
hundred  camels." 

A  tense  hour  of  negotiations 
later,  when  the  stepfather  and 
their  guide  had  gotten  the 
point  across  that  there  would 
be  no  deal,  the  merchant  called 
Linney  over,  tapped  a  con- 
cealed panel  in  the  wall,  drew 
out  a  suitcase  full  of  jewels, 
and  chose  a  sapphire  the  size 
of  a  large  pebble.  "To  remem- 
ber me  by.  If  you  ever  change 
your  mind,  there  is  always  a 
place  for  you  here."  Then  he 
handed  her  the  stone  and  a  can 
of  apple  tea. 


"It's  nice  to  know  what 
you're  worth!"  Linney  laughs. 
"I'm  worth  one  hundred  cam- 
els! How  much  are  you 
worth?" 

This,  remember,  is  Laura 
Linney's  first  interview.  It  will 
not  be  her  last. 

s<*    By  Matthew  Gurewitsch,  a 
senior  editor  of  this  magazine. 

Dove  Soars 

I  am  interested  in  passion," 
Ulysses  Dove  says,  "in 
every  embrace,  every  sec- 
ond of  life  being  lived  so  fully 
that  there  can  be  no  regrets, 
no  retreats,  no  looking  back." 
Dove,  forty-one,  used  to  be 
a  dancer  who  danced  like  that. 
Now  he  is  a  choreographer 
who  works  like  that.  His  in- 
tensity seems  to  course 
straight  into  his  dances  by  di- 
rect transfusion.  They  are 
stripped  down  to  the  essentials 
of  space,  light,  and  bodies,  the 


stage  a  barren  landscape  sus- 
pended in  darkness,  percussive 
music  slicing  in  and  out  of 
long  silences.  Though  spare, 
Dove's  dances  are  explosively 
theatrical.  The  dancers  are 
held  only  by  the  movement 
and  one  another,  hurled  into 
motion  as  if  by  an  outside 
power.  Nothing  distracts 
from  the  dancing,  a  potent 
combination  of  technical  vir- 
tuosity and  spicy  gestures 
from  the  streets,  yet  all  is  con- 
tained within  classic  structures 
of  solos,  duets,  and  group  sec- 
tions. Dove  tells  no  stories;  his 
subjects  are  nothing  less  than 
love  and  rage.  The  dances 
look  otherworldly,  futuristic, 
like  points  along  a  journey, 
stages  in  never  ending  rituals. 
And  their  emotional  kick 
is  fierce. 

Although  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can, Dove  is  only  now  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  in  the 
United  States.  From  1983  to 
1990,  he  free-lanced  widely, 


though  primarily  in  Europe, 
where  his  dances  can  be  seen 
on  the  programs  of  nine  lead- 
ing companies.  So  far,  the 
only  American  companies 
with  works  by  Dove  are  Day- 
ton Contemporary  Dance 
Company  and  the  Alvin  Ailey 
American  Dance  Theater, 
which  performed  Dove's  ac- 
claimed twenty-minute  Epi- 
sodes on  PBS  in  February. 
Thanks  to  that  "Great  Per- 
formances" telecast,  dance 
watchers  all  over  now  know 
why  the  critics  in  the  big  cities 
give  Dove  such  ecstatic  re- 
views— and  predictably,  the 
majors  are  now  lining  up  to 
pep  up  their  repertoires  with  a 
shot  of  Dove. 

Dove's  pieces  reflect  some- 
thing of  his  unique  lineage.  A 
graduate  of  Bennington  Col- 
lege and  a  fine  technician,  he  is 
the  only  dancer  to  have  per- 
formed with  both  the  austere 
Merce  Cunningham  Dance 
Company  (1970-73)  and  the 
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flamboyant  Ailey  troupe 
(1973-80).  "Alvin  and  Mercc 
are  the  two  most  important 
influences  in  my  life,"  Dove 
says.  "As  an  artist,  Merce  had 
more  influence  on  me.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  greater  teach- 
er. He  made  me  understand 
space  and  time.  He  taught  me 
about  having  integrity  and  be- 
lief in  what  you  are  dancing. 
But  as  a  person,  Alvin  had 
even  more  influence  on  me. 
Alvin  was  clearly  a  great,  self- 
less man — concerned  with  hu- 
manity and  emotion,  the  state 
of  mankind." 

With  Ailey's  support,  Dove 
choreographed  his  first  profes- 
sional piece  in  1979  (/  See  the 
Moon  and  the  Moon  Sees  Me). 
In  1980,  he  joined  the  presti- 
gious experimental  wing  of 
the  Paris  Opera  Ballet,  the 
Groupe  de  Recherche 
Choregraphique  de  l'Opera  de 
Paris,  as  an  assistant  director, 
teaching  and  making  dances. 
But  Rudolf  Nureyev  took 
over  the  Paris  Opera  Ballet  in 
1983,  and  Dove  says, 
"Among  the  list  of  things  he 
wanted  me  to  do,  choreogra- 


phy was  not  included."  Since 
that  time.  Dove  has  worked 
independently. 

Dancers  adore  him.  ]  )c- 
manding,  intense,  difficult,  he 
adores  them  back.  In  the  re- 
hearsal room,  they  paw  the 
floor  with  anticipation,  just 
waiting  to  break  free.  He  scats 
the  timing  of  a  long  phrase  by 
singing  out  the  accents,  never 
counting.  They  listen  to  him 
as  if  his  words  were  physical 
objects  passing  from  his 
mouth  into  theirs.  And  they 
always  dance  full-out.  Dove 
tolerates  nothing  less.  His 
very  presence  revs  them  up — 
so,  paradoxically,  the  instruc- 
tion he  keeps  repeating  is  "Re- 
lax. Relax." 

Because  he  is  a  technician 
himself  and  can  dance  every 
role  in  every  one  of  his  dances, 
he  gives  the  corrections  of  the 
born  perfectionist,  seeing  the 
tiny  shift  of  weight  or  pose 
that  will  tune  an  image.  It  is  as 
if  he  had  eyes  all  over  his  head. 

Seated  in  the  audience 
watching,  Dove  breathes  with 
the  dancers,  wafts  them  with 
his  hands,  dancing  even  across 


the  footlights,  dancing  in  Ins 

chair.    I  lie  audience  shifts. 
gasps,  and  leans  forward. 
They  tot)  are  swept  into  the 
heart  of  the  dance. 

.'•^  By  Sally  Sommer,  a  contri- 
butor  on  dance  and  performance 
Joy  National  Public  Radio' > 
"Sunday  Edition. " 

The  Producer 

Music,  Federico  Fellini 
once  lamented,  is 
cruel.  "It  stuffs  you 
with  nostalgia  and  regret,  and 
when  it's  finished,  just  leaves 
you  utterly  directionless.  Mu- 
sic introduces  you  to  the  unat- 
tainable." 

How  fitting,  somehow,  that 
the  New  York  record  produc- 
er Hal  Willner  chose  the  fleet- 
ing movie  scores  of  Nino  Rota 
for  his  first  album,  ten  years 
ago.  Amarcord  Nino  Rota  (ori- 
ginally on  vinyl,  now  also  on 
a  Hannibal  compact  disc)  con- 
sists of  jazz  artists'  impressions 
of  Rota's  music  for  Fellini's  vi- 
sionary films,  including  La 
Dolce  Vita,  Juliet  of  the  Spirits, 


and,  ot  course,  Amarcord. 

Willner.  like  Fellini,  is  in  the 
business  of  hawking  nostal- 
gia— but  instead  of  capturing 
the  unattainable  on  fading  cel- 
luloid, he  etches  it  forever  on 
that  talisman  of  permanent 
memories  the  phonograph 
record. 

Since  the  tribute  to  Rota, 
many  more  albums  have  fol- 
lowed, each  a  landmark: 
That's  the  Way  I  Feel  Now 
(A&M),  with  Donald  Fagen, 
Steve  Lacy,  and  NKBQ  pay- 
ing obeisance  to  Thelonious 
Monk;  Lost  in  the  Stan 
(A&M),  with  Sting.  Lou 
Reed,  Todd  Rundgren,  and 
Marianne  Faithful]  taking  on 
Kurt  Weill;  Stay  Awake 
(A&M),  in  which  Yma  Su- 
mac, Los  Lobos,  Sinead 
O'Connor,  and  Ringo  Starr  do 
covers  on  classics  from  the 
films  of  Walt  Disney.  Each  is  a 
heartfelt  salute  to  the  creativi- 
ty and  influence  of  an  artist 
steeped  in  the  pop  tradition. 

Willner  is  the  last  ot  a  dying 
breed:  the  producer  as  auteur, 
which  is  to  say  that  he  dreams 
up  the  concept,  he  does  the 
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casting,  and  he  approves  the  fi- 
nal result.  He  does  not.  how- 
ever, as  many  more-modern 
producers  do.  play  instru- 
ments on  any  ot  his  albums  or 
twirl  knobs  as  their  engineer. 
What  he  does  is  assemble 
large,  can-you-beheve-this?!. 
cast-or-thousands  ensembles 
of  pertormers  and  exercises  a 
stunning  control  and  sophisti- 
cation in  orchestrating  the 
moods  in  which  the  star- 
crossed  players  can  work  their 
magic.  Thus  the  trumpeter 
Wynton  Marsahs  waxes  bit- 
tersweet on  a  Rota  medley. 
Tom  Waits  g  ruffs  his  wav 
through  "What  Keeps  Man- 
kind Alive?.""  from  The  Three- 
penny Opera.  Joe  Jackson  ar- 
ranges a  luminous  "  "Round 
Midnight""  on  the  Monk  al- 
bum, and  the  jazz  eccentric 
Sun  Ra  swaggers  his  way 
through  Uncle  Walts  ""Pink 
Elephants  on  Parade."" 

"Most  artists  now  have  a  lot 
more  control  on  a  record  to- 
day."' savs  Willncr.  "Thev 
choose  a  producer  to  help 
them  achieve  their  vision,  rath- 
er than  someone  to  run  the 
show  and  put  them  in  a  frame- 


work he  or  she  sees  them  in. 
When  I  first  started,  it  was  still 
the  era  of  the  John  Ham- 
monds, the  Phil  Spectors.  the 
Tom  Wilscns — people  who 
jumped  between  jazz,  come- 
dy, and  rock-n-roll  albums, 
and  were  hands-o ff  when  it 
came  to  presence  on  the  rec- 
ord. I'm  a  modern  throwback 
to  that  type  ot  producer,  and  I 
might  be  one  of  the  last  to 
pick  up  on  their  values." 

The  proot  is  in  the  records. 
Just  take  a  listen  to  Weird 
Nightmare,  Willners  tribute  to 
the  jazz  giant  Charlie  Mmgus 
i due  out  this  yean.  When  he 
first  moved  to  New  York. 
Willner  lived  on  the  same 
block  as  Mmgus.  and  he  in- 
vokes the  late  bassist's  musical 
presence  in  a  bluesy,  often 
blustery  session  featuring  a 
small  house  band  that  includes 
the  guitarist  Bill  Fnsell.  "This 
album."'  Willner  notes  dnlv. 
"isn't  as  Cecil  B.  De  Mille  as 
the  others." 

In  the  near  future,  look  for 
Willners  sequel  to  Amor  cord, 
which  remains  his  sentimental 
favorite.  "I  was  very  innocent 
back  then."  he  muses.  "I  v. 


TM  A  MODERN 
THROWBACK 
—HAL  WILLNER. 
RECORD 
PRODUCER. 


OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 

10:15  a.m. 

Inquiries:  (212)  606-7230 

.APRIL  13 

FRENCH  .AND  CONTINENTAL 

FURNITURE  .AND  DECORATIONS 

2  p.m. 

Inquriries:  (212)  606-7213 

.APRIL  17 

PHOTOGR\PHS 

10:15  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

Inquiries:  (212)  606-7240 

APRIL  18  AND  20 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND 

DECORATIONS.  EUROPEAN 

CERAMICS  AND  CARPETS 

18th:10:15a.m. 

20th:  2  p.m. 

Inquiries:  (212)  606-7577 

.APRIL  19 


IMPORTANT  ENGLISH  .AND 
CONTINENTAL  SIL\TR 

10:15  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
Inquiries:  (212)606-7160 

.APRIL  22  .AND  23 

MAGNIFICENT  JEWELRY 

22nd:10:15  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

23rd:  10:15  a.m. 

Inquiries:  (212)606-7392 

.APRIL  30 

CONTEMPORARY  ART.  PART  I 

7  p.m.* 

Inquriries:  (212)  606-7254 

MAY  1 

(''Ml-  MPORaRYART.  PART  II 

10:13  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 

Inquiries:  (212)606-7254 


Tidut  wmwn  fm  tutmiwwn    I  in  mint  infnrmalt 

i  caB  (212)  606-7171 


►  APRIL  22 

Diamond  and  sapphire  panther-brooch,  Cai  del 
Included  in  the  Magnificent Jeweln  tale. 
Auction  estimate:  $100,000  I  50,000. 


APRIL19 

Iver-gilt  Chinoiserie  cup  and  cover  made  from  part  of  the  silver  canopy 

'  at  the  coronation  of  James  II,  circa  1685,  height:  5'/<  in. 

<j.ded  in  the  Important  Silver  sale.  Auction  estimate:  $60,000-80,000. 


APRIL19 

e  Empire  Ormolu-mounted  mahongany  bed,  first  quarter  1 9th  Century, 
t  433/i  in.;  width  4  ft.  3'/i  in.;  length  6  ft. 

ded  in  the  French  and  Continental  Furniture  and  Decorations  sale, 
on  estimate:  $25,000-35,000. 


VPRIL18AND20 

'.een  Anne  style  gilt  decorated  bottle  green  japanned  trunk  on  giltwood 
I,  height  of  trunk  29  in.;  length  4  ft.;  depth  23  in., 
t  of  stand  16'A  in.  Included  in  the  English  Furniture 
on  estimate:  $4,000-6,000. 


APRIL  11 

Cornelius  Dusart  ( I <>(>(>  I7t)  it.  \  Fiddlei  and  Peasants  Outside  an  Inn, 
signed  on  log  lower  left,  oil  on  canvas,  ?5'/«  in  I J  m.  Included  in  tin 
Old  Mastti  I'liiiitings  sale.  Auction  Estimate.  $25,000  15,000, 


Illustrated  catalogues  arc  available  at  our  galleries  and  offices  worldwide. 

To  order  catalogues,  please  call  (800)   I  1 1  1709. 

Outside  the  continental  I  '.S.  call  (203)  847-0  f65. 

Sotheby's,  1334  York  Avenue,  Xa<>  York,  New  York  10021 

SOTHEBY'S 


FOUNDED  1744 


The  World's  Leading  Fine  Art  Auction  House 
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P     just  doing  things  out  of  in- 
£      stinct  and  not  out  of  experi- 
„      ence.  I  can't  believe  it's  been 

ten  years." 
P 

L     £«►   Andrew  Jones  is  a  contribut- 
£      ing  writer  for Jazz  Is. 

Saving  the  Past 

The  past,  like  the  rain 
forest,  is  more  than 
mere  ornament.  With- 
out it,  as  without  the  wildlife 
and  undomesticated  terrain 
outside  our  cities,  we  are 
shorn  of  the  unknown  and  the 
mysterious,  those  pavilions  of 
the  imagination  that  dreams 
can  fix  on.  Whereas  preserva- 
tionists of  nature  are  well 
celebrated  these  days  and  ap- 
plauded as  heroes,  those  who 
protect  the  past  remain  rela- 
tively unsung.  Meantime, 
ancient  places  around  the 
world  are  tarmacadamed  to 
extinction,  skyscrapered,  car- 
parked,  tour-bused,  and  pol- 
luted to  death. 

The  battle  is  not  a  new  one, 
and  the  good  guys — from  ar- 
chaeologists to  rich  patrons — 
have  always  existed  in  various 
guises.  Their  task,  though, 
gets  harder  and  costlier  with 
the  years.  Only  full-time  pop- 
ular organizations  with  world- 
wide support  can  now  turn  the 
tide.  One  such  is  the  World 
Monuments  Fund,  based  in 
the  United  States  and  head- 
quartered in  a  quiet  Manhattan 
town  house,  but  with  such 
projects  and  branches  around 
the  globe  that  the  imagination 
strains  at  the  leash:  Angkor 
Wat,  Aphrodisias,  Easter  Is- 
land, and  other  distant  places. 

Its  presiding  spirit  since 
1985  has  been  Bonnie  Burn- 
ham,  soft-spoken,  idealistic, 
unswervingly  devoted,  at  for- 
ty-three a  trained  art  historian 
and  administrator.  She  does 
not  mince  her  words:  "In  the 
next  two  decades,  everyone 
alive  will  be  confronted  with 
the  same  problem.  The  way 
we  live  is  disappearing.  In- 
stead of  viable  local  or  vernac- 
ular architecture,  we'll  have  a 
world  inundated  by  tall  build- 
ings in  cultural  vacuums. 
Before  it  happens  we  should 
stop  and  be  sure  that  is  what 
we  want." 

What  is  extraordinary  about 
Bonnie  Burnham  and  the 
World  Monuments  Fund  is 


not  merely  the  quality  of  their 
good  intentions  but  how  well 
they  apply  them.  The  organi- 
zation evolved  from  a  dream 
to  shore  up  the  Tower  of  Pisa 
in  the  sixties,  took  shape  with 
a  project  to  save  the  eleventh- 
and  twelfth-century  rock- 
hewn  Coptic  churches  of 
Ethiopia,  and  finally  emerged 
full-force  as  the  primary  insti- 
tution dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Venice  after  the  great 
1966  flood.  In  those  days  most 
of  the  funds  came  from  the 
United  States  and  were  fun- 
neled  out  to  help  the  impover- 
ished beauties  of  the  Old 
World.  These  days,  flexibility 
is  the  watchword.  The  United 
States  is  less  dominant.  Says 
Burnham,  "In  those  countries 
like  Italy  and  France  that  can 
afford  the  work  in  some  ways 
better  than  we  can,  we  pro- 
vide the  expertise  and  help  set 
up  and  structure  independent 
branches.  Italy,  for  example, 
now  initiates  and  partly  fi- 
nances its  own  projects." 

But  in  other  countries,  such 
as  Mexico,  Cambodia,  and 
Haiti,  with  help  from  others 
the  United  States  still  takes  the 
lead.  "We  have  to  be  careful," 
says  Burnham,  "to  tailor  the 
project  precisely  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  economy,  climate, 
and  culture."  Sometimes  intri- 
cate diplomacy  is  required. 
"In  the  case  of  Angkor  Wat, 
we  had  to  deal  with  Khmer 
Rouge-controlled  territory.  It 
was  something  of  a  military 
zone,  but  though  the  facades 
had  suffered  a  little  from  bullet 
damage  and  some  looting,  the 
main  problem  was  sheer  natu- 
ral deterioration.  The  commu- 
nity of  priests  that  lived  in  and 
maintained  the  place  disap- 
peared in  the  conflicts.  Our 
plan  is  to  bring  them  back. 
Always  the  best  way  is  to  en- 
courage local  preservation  and 
care.  We  like  to  train  the  indi- 
genous work  force,  as  we  did 
in  repairing  the  great  citadel — 
the  fortress  built  by  Henry 
Christophe — in  Haiti." 

Listening  to  Bonnie  Burn- 
ham talk  on  the  subject,  one  is 
slowly  infused  with  hope. 
Preservationists  tend,  by  na- 
ture, to  complain  about  diffi- 
culties. Burnham  talks  consis- 
tently of  subtle,  intelligent 
solutions.  "In  Pucbla,  Mexico, 
a  beautiful  town  with  glorious 
architecture  sixty-five  miles 


'STOP!"— BONNIE  BURNHAM,  SAVIOR  OF  MONUMENTS. 


southeast  of  Mexcio  City,  we 
set  out  to  educate  the  populace 
too.  They  soon  appreciate  that 
monuments  are  related  to  the 
economy — training  employs 
people,  brings  tourism.  We 
don't  encourage  massive  ho- 
tels and  roads  either.  The  fund 
applies  its  development  exper- 
tise and  encourages  controlled 
investment  by  other  groups." 
Often,  of  course,  the  local 
economy  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  materials  and  tools 
from  abroad,  so  cottage  indus- 
tries are  utilized  to  furnish 
them  locally. 

The  problems  are  similar  at 
Easter  Island.  There,  the 
monolithic  stone  sculptures 
are  made  of  fragile  volcanic 
rock,  and  the  wind  and  rain 
are  eroding  them.  The  Monu- 
ments Fund  sponsors  an  ongo- 
ing program  whereby  interna- 
tional specialists  train  park 
rangers  in  principles  of  conser- 
vation. At  the  other  extreme, 
Burnham  has  to  administer 
extraordinarily  sophisticated 
projects  like  the  restoration  of 
Veronese  mural  paintings  in 
Venice  or  the  conservation  of 
thirteenth-century  poly- 
chrome sculpture  in  a  church 
in  Toro,  a  small  town  near 


Salamanca,  in  north  central 
Spain. 

Burnham  is  equal  to  the 
work,  indeed  has  devoted  her 
life  to  it.  Originally  from 
Florida,  she  studied  art  history 
at  the  Sorbonne  and  trained  at 
the  International  Council  of 
Museums,  in  Paris,  a 
UNESCO  group,  which  first 
propounded  a  code  against 
museums'  buying  contraband 
antiquities.  Later,  in  the  eight- 
ies, she  worked  for  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Art  Re- 
search in  New  York  and  set 
up  its  renowned  program  to 
track  down  stolen  art  and  foil 
art  thefts. 

How  hopeful  is  she  for  the 
future?  "Well,  we're  winning 
numerous  battles  but  losing 
the  war,  I  fear.  The  nature- 
conservation  movement  has 
an  advantage  we  don't.  They 
can  project  a  doomsday  sce- 
nario— the  greenhouse  effect 
and  so  on.  We  can  only  say 
that  the  world  will  be  a  much 
uglier  place,  not  just  architec- 
turally but  spiritually.  It  really 
is  a  question  of  human  viabili- 
ty in  the  end." 

:>©►   By  Melik  Kay  Lin,  ./  contrib- 
uting editor  to  this  magazine. 
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USOUITSMK. 

_  Size:  52"  x  72"  Date:  1990 
Rick  Garcia  (born  1958,  Cuba)  paints  in  a 
urrealistic  style.  He  studied  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Miami  and  The  School  of  Visual  Arts. 


Size:  29"  x  41"  Date:  1990 

Peter  Shire  (born  1947,  Los  Angeles)  has 

exhibited  internationally.  He  studied  at  The 

Chouinard  Institute  and  has  taught  at  UCLA. 


Stze:  48"  x  48"  Date:  1990 

Marlus  Suarez  (born  1967)  is  a  graduate  of 

Art  and  Design  High  School.  His  work 

originally  appeared  in  subway  cars,  but  is  now 

in  collections  around  the  country. 


ABSOLUT  KLEM. 

Size:  AGh"  x  35"  Date:  1990 

Jim  Klein  works  in  the  medium  of  melted 

rubber.  He  studied  philosophy  and 

biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Arkansas. 


Size:  36"  x  48"  Date:  1990 

Betty  Tompkins  has  won  numerous 

grants  and  fellowships.  Her  work  is  well- 

represented  in  museums.  She  lives 

and  works  in  New  York  City. 


Size:  60"  x  83 z"  Date:  1989 
Ivan  Jensen  has  been  a  sculptor  since  the  age 

of  nine,  when  his  work  was  featured  in  the 

Costa  Rican  National  Exhibition.  He  lives  and 

works  in  New  York  City 


Size:  48"  x  54"  Date:  1990 
Timothy  Dean  Lee  (born  1959,  Indianapolis) 

studied  painting  with  Jamie  Wyeth  at  the 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  lives 

and  works  in  New  York  City. 


Size:  32"  x  39"  Date:  1990 

Shlomo  Avital  (born  Jerusalem)  graduated 

from  the  Rome  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  His  work 

shows  both  Southern  Mediterranean  and 

Middle  Eastern  influences.  He  lives  in  Rome. 


Size:  48"  x  60"  Date   1990 

Zox  combines  popubr  culture  and  archetypal 

images  in  his  brightly  colored  paintings. 


^mr  < 

ABSOLUT  WEEK 

Size:  26"  x  39"  Date:  1990 
3eorganne  Deen  lives  and  works  in  Southerr 
Zalifornia  and  teaches  art  at  UCLA.  There  is 
strong  element  of  social  comment  in  her  work. 


Size:  42"  x  42"  Date:  1990 
Eric  Blum  (born  1957,  California)  has  had  solo 

exhibitions  in  London  and  Los  Angeles.  He 

employs  unusual  combinations  of  textures  and 

materials  in  his  paintings. 


Size:  24  .te.  1990 

Janet  Ederer  (be  i  New  York  City)  en 
influences  ranc  ig  from  Mad  Moga." 
to  Norman  Rockwell. 
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ABSOLUT  BASA. 


Size:  9'  x  12' Date:  1990 

Lynn  Basa  (born  1954,  Pittsburgh)  was  a 

tapestry  weaver  before  she  started  designing 

rugs  for  artists  and  collectors. 

Her  rugs,  which  are  designed  in  Seattle, 

are  hand-knotted  in  Nepal. 


Size:  6"  x  52"  x  6V2  Date:  1990 

Susan  Murphy  makes  sculptures, 

furniture  and  jewelry  out  of  concrete. 

She  lives  and  works  in  Venice,  California. 


Size:  22"  x  30"  each  Date:  1990 

Mark  Mothersbaugh  is  a  graphic  artist  who 

often  uses  fluorescent  and  phosphorescent 

paint.  He  is  also  co-founder 

of  the  rock  band,  Devo. 


Size:  46"  x  64'/2"  Date:  1990 

John  Van  Hamersveld  is  an  artist  and  graphic 

designer  who  lives  in  Malibu,  California.  He 

designed  the  cover  for  the  Beatles' 

Magical  Mystery  Tour  album. 


Size:  48"  x  56"  Date:  1990 

Suzanne  White  (born  1952,  Massachusetts) 

considers  her  work  to  be  an  act  of  optimism, 

whose  strongest  influence  is  her  love  of  nature. 

She  resides  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Size:  21 W  x  25W  Date:  1990 
.  Randall  Michelson  believes  that 

transparencies  rather  than  prints  are  the 

definitive  form  of  color  photographs.  He  lives 

and  works  in  Los  Angeles. 


Ipijl 

IBSOLUTMAHON. 

Size:  30"  x  36"  Date:  1990 
Ron  English  (born  1959)  first  got  attention  by 

vandalizing  billboards  in  Texas. 

He  is  deeply  suspicious  of  television  and  thinks 

ne  will  die  in  the  year  2042. 


Size:  42"  x  42"  Date:  1990 

Charles  Becker  (born  Lima,  Peru)  paints  in  a 

style  known  as  "Magic  Realism."  He  lives  and 

works  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area . 


Size:  64"  x  92'/2"  Date:  1990 

Richard  Mahon  (born  1956,  Los  Angeles) 

attended  Art  Center  College  of 

Design  in  Pasadena.  He  is  represented 

in  many  private  collections. 


Size:  68"  x  8OV2"  Date:  1990 

Stephen  Rosser  worked  as  a  cowboy  on  his 

family  ranch  in  Oklahoma  before  becoming 

an  artist.  He  alternates  between  light-hearted 

depictions  of  the  Wild  West  and  serious 

archetypal  images. 


Size:  18"  x  23"  Date:  1990 

Evan  Polenghi  (born  1961,  New  York  City)  was 

raised  in  Milan,  Italy  and  deeply  influenced  by 

its  art.  He  works  as  both  an  illustrator  and 

painter  in  New  York  City. 


Size:  61"  x  73"  Date:  1989 

Jon  Planas  (born  1960,  Peru)  is  well-known 

for  his  hand-painted  jackets  owned  by 

celebrities  such  as  Madonna,  Robin  Williams, 

Jerry  Hall  and  Donald  Trump. 


Size:  34"  x  39"  Date:  1990 

Brian  Keeler  explores  the  relation  of 

reality  and  dreams  in  his  paintings  by 

combining  realistic  rendering  with 
surreal  colors  or  other  unusualdetails. 


Size:  30"  x  40"  Date:  1990 

Neon  Park  is  a  self-taught 

artist/designer/animator  currently  living  in 

Mexico.  He  created  the  album  cover  for  Frank 

Zappa's  Weasels  Ripped  My  Flesh. 


Size:  24/2"  x  33"  Date:  1990 

John  Pacovsky  describes  himself  as  a 

Dhilosopher  who  paints.  He  lives  in  Wilkes 

Jarre,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  attempts  to 

give  life  meaning  through  his  art. 
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ABSOLUT  MMP0LSKT. 

Size:  30"  x  42"  each  Date:  1990 

Richard  Duardo  (born  1952,  Los  Angeles) 

studied  design  at  UCLA.  His  work  has  been 

collected  by  Cindy  Williams 

and  Pee  Wee  Herman. 


Size:  60"  x  72"  Date:  1990 

Marcia  G.  Yerman  lives  and  works  in  New 

York  City.  Her  paintings,  filled  with  personal 

iconography,  are  both  symbolic  and  narrative. 


Size:  27"  x  34"  Date:  1990 

Andre  Miripolsky  (born,  Paris)  survived  both 

a  career  as  an  actor  and  a  nearly-fatal  car 

wreck  to  become  a  painter.  He  believes  art 

should  be  life-affirming. 


Size:  49y2"  x  54"  Date:  1990 
Tom  Christopher  (born  1952,  Los  Angeles) 

graduated  from  Art  Center  College  in 
asadena.  His  familiar,  yet  elusive,  paintings  of 
domestic  objects  have  been  exhibited  inter- 
ationally.  He  lives  and  works  in  New  York  City. 


Size:  16"  x  20"  Date:  1990 

Ed  Caraef  f  is  currently  executive  chef  of 

California  Fast  Fooa  Service.  He  had 

previously  spent  twenty  years  in  the  music  and 

publishing  industries. 


Size:  42"  x  60"  Date:  1988 

Clayton  Le  Fevre  (born  1961,  Florida)  is  known 

for  his  portraits  of  celebrities. 

He  attended  Northwestern  University  and 

lives  in  New  York. 


Size:  34"  x  37"  Date:  1990 

Alex  Echo  (born  1958)  has  been  a  poet, 

author,  publisher,  painter,  architectural  model 

builder,  watch  designer  and  gallery  owner. 


Size:  24"  x  31"  Date:  1990 

Alain  Despert  (born  1943,  France)  lived  in 

Bora  Bora,  French  Polynesia  before  moving  to 

New  York.  His  paintings  reflect  the  warm  and 

giving  nature  of  island  people. 
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Size:  23"  x  27  W  Dale:  1990 
Jeff  Carpenter  bego  i  as  a  film  makei  1 1 
started  painting  o    staggered  frames  ot  Rim 
Now,  he  does  la  ge  oil  paintings  at  his  home 
on  a  small  is1  indon  Long  Island  Soul 
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FROM  THE  MOONLIT  BALCONY  OF  THE  LION  SAFARI  LODGE.  AT 


(a*-* 


c    r^Ha     ■■--&,  IE  EDGE  OF  INDIA'S  GIR  FOREST,  WE  WATCHED  A  LION  DRINK 

FROM  A  PUDDLE  ON  THE  LAWN.  NO  SURPRISE,  FOR  THE  WATCI I- 
MAN  HAD  ALERTED  US  THAT  HE  WAS  STANDING  ASIDE  EVER\ 
NIGHT  SO  THAT  A  BIG  MALE  COULD  CROSS  THE  GROUNDS 
UNOPPOSED.  (THE  WATCHMAN'S  CAUTION  WAS  UNDER- 
STANDABLE, FOR  HE  CARRIED  AS  A  WEAPON  A  STICK  WITH  THE  HEFT  OF  A  PAN  ATE- 
LA  CIGAR.)  SO»  WE  HAD  KNOWN  SINCE  YESTERDAY  THAT  LIONS  HAD  MOVED 
FROM  THE  JUNGLE  INTERIOR  TO  THE  THINNER  COVER  OF  OUR  NEIGHBOR!  lOOl ). 
AT  SUNSET  WE  HAD  WITNESSED  FROM  THE  SAME  BALCONY  A  DUSTY  STAMPEDE  i  >I 
TWO-WHEELED  CARTS  RACKETING  BEHIND  BAWLING  OXEN  TOWARD  THE  VIL- 
LAGE. ONE  JUNGLE-WISE  BEARER 
BORROWED  MY  BINOCULARS  TO 
SEARCH  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  FOREST. 
"LIONS,"  HE  SAID;  "TWO  BIG  MALES 
ON  THE  CART  ROAD.  OXEN  VERY 
WISE  TO  REMOVE  THEMSELVES 
AWAY."  S<*  ALL  THAT  NIGHT  WE 
HAD    LISTENED   TO   THE   LIONS 

Can    their   last    refuge    be   preserved? 

H     Y        B      1       R      N        K      1       A     T      I      N      G 
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circling  Sasan  Village,  half  a  mile  off,  roaring  to  keep 
in  touch  with  their  fellows.  So,  the  last,  tiny  popula- 
tion of  Asiatic  lions — the  lion  of  the  labors  of  Hercules, 
the  lions  in  Daniel's  den — still  prowled  in  their  last 
stronghold  on  earth,  a  500-square-mile  preserve  in 
India's  far-western  state  of  Gujarat. 

My  wife  had  photographed  the  lions  of  Gir  a  decade 
earlier,  and  I  had  done  research  on  India's  effort  to  pre- 
serve their  precarious  hold  on  existence.  Ten  years  lat- 
er, we  were  back  to  see  if  the  Indian  government's  gal- 
lant effort  to  save  the  lions  from  the  subcontinent's 
population  expansion  was  working.  Comparisons 
showed  profound  changes,  mostly  for  the  good. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  lions  were  accustomed  to  throngs 
of  human  beings  watching  them  kill  and  devour  a  live 
bait,  a  buffalo  or  goat,  as  a  tourist  show.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  herdsmen  illegally  grazed  their  cattle  in  the 
forest  and,  no  matter  how  unwillingly,  provided  the 
lions  with  a  ready  supply  of  buffalo  and  cows.  The 
herdsmen  enthusiastically  poisoned  the  carcasses  of 
lion  kills  to  wipe  out  entire  prides  returning  to  the 
feast.  But  the  lions  had  no  way  of  knowing  that,  and 
they  continued  to  regard  herdsmen  as  their  friendly 
neighborhood  grocers.  So  they  allowed  visitors  on 
foot  to  approach  them  within  charging  distance  even 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  forest. 

Today  the  tourist  shows  are  forbidden  and  the 
herdsmen  and  their  cattle  are  gone,  so  that  indifference 
of  the  Asiatic  lion  to  a  human  presence,  more  suitable 
to  a  cowed  zoo  animal,  has  given  way  to  the  wild  ani- 
mal's innate  suspicion  of  mankind. 

The  refuge  administration  plans  to  keep  it  that  way. 
Although  lions  are  mostly  nocturnal,  for  instance, 
tourists  arc  restricted  to  daytime  visits.  Patrols  check 
visitors'  permits  to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  illegally 
wander  from  the  forest's  peripheral  roads.  And  even 
on  these  roads  visitors  never  leave  their  vehicles, 


though  no  lions  are  within  sight  or  hearing.  So,  sight- 
ings are  rare  enough  to  be  worth  bragging  about. 

But  they  do  happen.  Riding  in  evening  twilight 
with  the  present  park  superintendent,  Bharat  Pathak, 
we  rounded  a  bend  and  slammed  to  a  stop  because  two 
magnificent  lionesses  were  resting  in  midroad.  We 
saw  their  shapes  only  dimly  in  the  gathering  dusk,  but 
their  eyes  reflected  our  headlights  with  the  chillingly 
blank  glare  of  true  cats;  they  looked  like  the  fire-eyed 
basilisks  seen  only  in  dreams. 

inutes  later  an  enormous  male 
leopard  (in  India  called  a  panther) 
tried  to  stare  us  down  from  the 
forest's  edge.  The  sighting  of 
even  one  of  a  species  so  shy  im- 
plied a  score  more  in  the  forest. 
How  does  this  remnant  band  of  Asiatics  differ  from 
the  African  lions?  At  his  headquarters  ten  years  ago, 
the  forest  supervisor  showed  me  a  lion  skull.  "The 
only  clinching  argument  that  the  Asiatic  lion  differs 
from  the  African  is  in  the  arrangement  of  sinuses  in  the 
skull.  Aside  from  that,  physical  differences  are  only 
superficial.  The  Asiatic  is  very  slightly  smaller — the 
record  African  is  ten  feet  seven  inches  long,  the  Asiatic 
a  foot  less.  But  on  average  they  are  close  to  the  same 
size.  The  Asiatic  may  be  slightly  stockier  and  with  a 
less  tucked-up  belly.  Males  of  both  races  have  the  same 
manes,  but  the  Asiatic  has  larger  tufts  on  the  elbows 
and  tail  and  a  pronounced  belly  ridge  of  hair." 

Fossils  and  ancient  literature  like  the  Greek  myths, 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and  the  Old  Testament  show 
that  the  so-called  Asiatic  lion  once  roamed  from  Eng- 
land to  central  Siberia.  A  deer  horn  carved  in  the  effigy 
of  a  lion  bristling  with  arrows,  found  in  a  Cro-Mag- 
non cave  at  Isturitz,  in  France's  Basses-Pyrenees, 
shows  that  man  set  about  exterminating  the  rival  pred- 
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All  night  we  listened  to  the  lions  roaring. 
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ator  as  soon  as  he  had  invented  adequate  weapons. 
Nevertheless,  lions  persisted  in  Greeee.  the  Balkans. 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  the  Middle  East.  By  the 
second  century,  however,  the  lion  had  been  extermi- 
nated in  Europe  and  the  coastal  strip  of  the  Middle 
East.  Early  in  this  century,  the  Asiatic  lion  was  gone 
from  everywhere  but  its  last  hideout,  in  India. 

Even  in  India,  where  the  lion  had  been  plentiful  in 
the  subcontinent's  northern  ranges,  hunters  massacred 
the  prides.  One  so-called  sportsman  in  the  midnine- 
teenth  century  bagged  300  Asiatic  lions.  50  of  them 
near  Delhi.  Under  such  pitiless  pressure,  the  lion  dis- 
appeared from  India  except  the  semi-arid  teak  and 
thombush  scrubland  of  the  Forest  of  Cur. 

Early  in  this  century  the  nabob  of  Juna- 
gadh  (a  former  princely  estate  that  in- 
cluded the  Forest  ot  Gir)  reported  only  a 
dozen  Asiatic  lions  left  in  the  world,  all 
of  them  in  his  domain.  (He  may  have 
been  King  to  protect  the  hundred  or 
more  actually  alive  from  British  sportsmen. )  The 
nabob  was  an  early  conservationist;  he  passed  rigid 
laws  protecting  the  few  survivors  and  posted  armed 
guards  to  keep  out  poachers. 

Under  the  nabob  and  his  successors,  the  lions  flour- 
ished. By  ll)3(->  a  census  counted  287  animals,  twenty- 
four  times  the  supposed  low  count  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  (I  learned  later  that  animal-census  figures  at 
best  are  probably  shrewd  approximations.) 

But  the  century's  ultimate  threat  to  wildlife — 
destruction  of  habitat  under  population  pressure — 
began  when  landless  herdsmen  Mid  farmers  nibbled  at 
the  forest.  By  I960,  half  of  the  Forest  of  Cur  had 
become  farmland  while  herdsmen  roamed  the  remain- 
ing forest  to  find  grass  for  their  cattle. 
Collectively  called  maldharis,  the  several  tribes  ot 


herdsmen  by  1%0  numbered  5.0U~>  and  lived  in  12e) 
separate  clutches  of  hovels  called  nesses.Maldhari  cows 
and  buffalo  competed  for  grass  with  the  forest's  wild 
ungulates:  the  deerlike  sambar.  nilgais,  chikaras.  and 
the  world's  only  four-horned  antelope,  as  well  as  wild 
boar.  Cattle  monopolized  water  holes,  devastated 
grasses,  and  packed  the  earth  as  solid  as  concrete. 
Large  tracts  became  bald  deserts  or  tangles  of  weed. 

From  1955  to  1%S.  the  lion  population  fell  from  the 
all-time  high  of290  to  177.  a  drop  of  almost  40  percent. 
(The  rangers  of  the  davs  when  I  first  visited  Gil 
claimed  to  have  named  every  lion  in  the  forest,  so  the 
low-point  figure  may  be  reasonably  accurate.) 

Guy  Mountfort,  an  international  trustee  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  in  1L)~0  wrote  a  desperate  appeal 
to  the  prime  minister: '*.  .  .  from  a  once  well-balanced 
forest  community  rich  in  wildlife,  the  Forest  ofGir  has 
been  reduced  to  an  impoverished,  artificial  and  heavily 
exploited  area.  But  for  the  presence  of  the  last  surviv- 
ing Asiatic  lions,  one  would  hesitate  to  attempt  to 
reverse  the  process  of  degeneration  at  such  a  late 
stage.  .  .  .  Only  the  Government  of  India  can  .  .  . 
avert  an  irreversible  calamity." 

Mountfort  outlined  a  plan  based  on  restoring  the 
habitat  by  seizing  the  cattle  and  moving  them  and  the 
maldharis  out  of  the  sanctuary.  Understandably,  the 
authorities  were  nervous  about  maldhari  reaction,  for 
no  settled  people,  no  matter  how  miserable  their 
homes,  like  to  leave  the  land  they  were  born  on.  But 
the  government  bulled  through.  The  first  major  step 
came  in  N72  with  the  building  of  a  154-mile  rubble 
wall  around  much  of  the  forest's  62-square-mile  inner 
core  to  keep  out  the  migratorv  cattle.  This  walled 
inner  core  was  named  a  national  park  under  protection 
of  the  central  government. 

The  government  moved  the  maldhari  families  out  ot 
their  noisome  villages  within  the  walls:  they  now  live 
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Sightings  of  lions  are  rare  enough  to  brag  about. 
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miles  away  on  eight-acre  farms  given  them  with  clear 
title.  Their  neat  concrete-block  nouses  are  near  medi- 
cal clinics,  schools,  and  market  villages.  The  trans- 
planted herdsmen  leaped  overnight  from  being  land- 
less squatters  to  being  respectable  landowners. 

With  relief  from  the  pressure  of  brutal  overgrazing, 
the  forest  has  made  a  near-miraculous  recovery.  The 
shaded  forest  floor  is  covered  with  seedlings  of  browse 
plants  pushing  their  way  upward  toward  the  sun.  In 
forest  clearings  and  along  game  trails,  palatable  grasses 
swallow  a  six-foot  man  from  sight  at  fifteen  yards. 
Native  wildlife  has  replaced  domestic  cattle  as  the 
lion's  main  fare.  The  lions  of  Gir  have  attacked  only 
one  man,  a  pilgrim  trying  to  reach  a  temple  deep  in  the 
refuge.  By  law,  pilgrims  may  not  be  barred  from  tem- 
ples, even  within  wildlife  sanctuaries. 

As  the  grasses  and  the  hoofed  creatures 
flourished,  so  did  the  lion.  A  recent 
census  counted  239  lions  against  205 
ten  years  ago.  A  journalist's  skepti- 
cism prompts  me  to  report  that  I  have 
varying  census  figures  issued  by  sev- 
eral authorities  now  and  a  decade  ago;  though  they  dif- 
fer, all  agree  that  numbers  have  increased.  And  all 
agree  that  the  forest  probably  carries  its  capacity. 

So  far,  everybody  is  happy — deer,  boar,  lion,  and 
maldhari.  And  of  course  the  visitor,  whose  heart  is 
gladdened  by  a  rare  happy  story  in  the  battle  to  save- 
some  of  the  planet's  wild  beauty. 

Despite  the  model  project  at  Gir,  the  threat  to  Indian 
wildlife  elsewhere  remains — even  worsens.  Ironical- 
ly, it  is  the  very  success  of  India's  conservation  plan 
that  threatens  its  survival.  India's  policy  of  first 
restoring  habitat  labors  against  the  insatiable  demand 
of  a  growing  population  for  land. 

Project  Tiger's  problems  arc  typical.  Since  1977,  tin- 


project's  fifteen  sanctuaries  have  boosted  the  number 
of  big  cats  from  1,800,  in  1972,  to  nearly  5, (MM).  But 
populations  are  pushing  against  sanctuary  boundaries 
so  hard  that  fifty  to  sixty  people  are  mauled  to  death 
annually.  Farmers  and  herdsmen,  covetous  of  the 
water  and  fodder  inside  the  parks,  are  clamoring  to 
replace  the  tigers  on  the  sanctuary  land.  On  my  latest 
visit,  I  discovered  that  villagers  have  forced  their  cattle 
back  into  the  park  at  Ranthambhore,  while  political 
pressure  has  removed  the  dedicated  conservationist 
Fateh  Singh  Rathore  as  park  superintendent 

In  1 975  India  had  only  5  national  parks  and  1 26  wild- 
life sanctuaries.  Now  there  are  54  parks  and  24S  wild- 
life sanctuaries.  But  the  Indian  peasant  has  always 
feared  and  distrusted  wildlife.  With  new  tillable  land 
ever  scarcer,  almost  unbearable  pressures  are  building 
on  the  government  to  kill  off  the  wildlife  and  open  tin- 
parks  and  sanctuaries  to  agriculture. 

Undaunted,  the  friends  of  Gir's  lions  are  planning 
the  intimidating  job  of  removing  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  from  the  Barda  Hills,  in  the  Rami  of  Kutch, 
about  two  hundred  miles  north  ot  Gir  Forest.  1  he) 
hope  then  to  give  the  land  a  ten-year  rest  so  that  the 
wild  ungulates  can  recover  normal  numbers  .is  natural 
prey.  Only  then  will  they  move  in  a  seed  stock  ol  lions 
as  a  hedge  against  epidemic,  an  uncommonly  destruc- 
tive drought,  or  some  other  catastrophe  at  C  in 

The  conservationists  know  that  they  are  battling  the 
odds,  but  they  also  know  that  they  may  indeed  estab 
lish  a  new  colony  of  Asiatic  lions.  In  tunes  ol  evci 
increasing  bad  news  about  the  future  ol  wildlife,  it  is 
comforting  to  hear  of  an  approach  that  works.  Ami  ii  u 
proves  itself  in  one  of  the  world's  most  crowded 
nations,  perhaps  it  can  work  anywhere.  [  1 

.r>«*  Han  Keating  wrote  about  the  Serengeti  Plain  lot  the 
August  1988  C  Connoisseur. 


The  lions  were  so  few  the  rangers  named  tliem. 
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CONNOISSEUR'S 
SYNDROME 

By    Philip    Herrera 
Photographs    by    Lizzie    Himmel 

The  house  of  the  collector  Miles  Lourie  stands  on  a 
pleasant,  tree-lined,  residential  street  on  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side.  A  narrow  brownstone,  four  sto- 
ries tall,  it  is  completely  unremarkable  except  for  one  thing:  it 
has  been  painted  charcoal  green  (with  an  accent  on 
the  charcoal).  Why?  "Well,'  says  Lourie,  "I  like 
black.'  s«*  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  When  it  comes  to 
how  things  look,  Lourie  does  what  he  wants.  He 
also  gets  what  he  wants — almost,  anyway.  Pass     GR 
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through  his  front  door  and  you  will 
see  evidence  of  his  enormous  urge  to 
collect:   museum-quality  pre-Co- 


lumbian pieces.  Stunning  modernist  tea  sets, 
lamps,  and  other  furnishings.  Razor- sharp 
portraits  of  angst- struck  Germans  in  the 
1920s.  Northwest  Coast  and  African  masks. 
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Early  American  weather  vanes.  Constructivist 

drawings.  Chairs  bv  Josef  Hoffmann:  carafes  by 
Mario  Botta:  lamps  by  Desny. 

And.  extraordinarily  enough,  there  is  harmo- 
ny to  the  scene.  Everything  looks  natural  and  in 
place.  It  is  as  if  the  naked  Ashanti  tribesmen  were 
akin  to  the  Toltec  and  both  were  somehow 
linked  to  the  determined  elegants  who  invented 
art  deco. 

The  unifying  factor,  the  element  that  ties 
together  this  diversitv  is,  of  course.  Miles  Lourie 
(pronounced  lorry).  He  is  sixty-one  years  old. 
burlv.  bearded,  good-humored,  and  somewhat 
garrulous,  much  given  to  blue  jeans  and  work 
shirts.  By  career,  he  is  a  successful  lawyer. 
tLirned  successtul  businessman,  turned  designer. 
which  has  to  indicate,  besides  a  certain  restless- 
ness, the  courage  to  start  over  (and  over).  Any- 
one who  bothers  to  dig  deeper  will  also  find  a 
pattern,  an  inevitability,  in  Miles  Lourie's  life. 
Call  it  the  connoisseur's  syndrome — tor.  in  a 
way,  his  collecting  subsumed  him. 

To  Lourie.  collecting  is  a  given  in  a  person's 
makeup.  **a  fold  in  the  grav  matter  that  causes 


one  to  think.  Gee.  I'd  love  to  live 
with  that  particular  object,  have  it 
part  of  my  being."'  Naturally,  he 
speaks  from  experience.  He  also 
draws  another  important  distinc- 
tion: "I  admire  people  who  collect 
without  money,  who  depend  on 
discrimination  instead.  I  would 
prize  a  collection  of  ten  master- 
pieces more  than  one  of  one  thou- 
sand pieces  that  included  a 
hundred  masterpieces.  Striving 
for  excellence  involves  avoiding 
clinkers."  Again,  experience  is 
talking:  Miles  Lourie's  collection 
has  few  clinkers. 

He  began  collecting  as  a  young 
boy — match  covers.  His  father 
was  a  lawver:  his  mother,  he  savs. 
"a  standard  Jewish  housewife.'" 
Miles  contracted  polio  at  age  five 
\his  left  arm  was  permanently  af- 
fected"), and  he  was  in  and  out  of 
hospitals  until  he  was  nine.  To 
hear  him  tell  it.  his  childhood  was  dreary  and  Sti- 
rling. He  did  what  was  expected  of  him.  break- 
ing the  mold  first  during  his  undergraduate 
career  at  Columbia  College.  Learning  turned 
him  on.  He  was  so  excited  bv  a  single  slide  in  an 
art-history  class  that  he  tramped  all  over  Man- 
hattan looking  for  a  reproduction  of  Edvard 
Munch's  The  Scream. 

But  if  he  saw  new  potential  all  around  him.  he 
did  not  act  on  it.  Instead.  Lourie  proceeded  duti- 
fullv  with  his  life,  going  to  Columbia  Law 
School,  getting  married,  joining  a  small  law 
firm.  By  then,  the  fold  in  his  gray  matter  had 
started  to  assert  itself.  "I  put  together  the  world's 
worst  collection  of  paintings — school  of  Pans.'" 
At  work,  meantime,  he  moved  rapidly  up  the 
legal  ladder  as  a  litigator,  which  Lourie  insists  is 
the  most  "artistic"'  branch  of  the  law.  What  he 
means  is  that  he  was  creative,  even  if  the  outside 
world  did  not  know  it. 

One  dav  in  the  late  1950s,  he  ducked  into  a 
jewelry  shop  on  Madison  Avenue,  enticed  by  a 
clay  statuette  in  the  window.  The  store  belonged 
to  Edward  Merlin,  now  a  major  dealer  in  antiq- 
uities, and  the  statue  was  a  pre-Columbian  piece, 
alien  and  marvelous.  When  he  walked  out.  Lou- 
rie owned  a  six-inch-high  Nayant  figure  trom 
ancient  Mexico  (which  set  him  back  thirty-five 
dollars).  He  also  had  found  himself. 

He  did  not  have  much  money  in  those  days, 
but  he  did  not  need  much.  "New  York  was  a 
cornucopia:  the  commerce  in  art  was  burgeon- 
ing— a  dozen  art  dealers  sold  pre-Columbian." 
he  recalls.  "But  it  was  still  possible  to  get  a  mas- 
terpiece for  under  a  thousand  dollars."  As  he 
bought,    which  he  did  often,   he  studied  and 
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thought.  "The  pieces  were  found  in  graves. 
They  were  made  for  passionately  religious  pur- 
poses, and,  yes,  there  is  a  magic  to  them.  Yet  it  is 
undeniable  that  we  also  respond  to  them  on  aes- 
thetic grounds.  Are  the  pieces  that  we  consider 
the  best  the  ones  that  their  makers  liked  the  best? 
I  mean,  the  'better'  pieces  were  found  in  the 
graves  of  the  'better'  people — kings,  priests, 
warriors."  Thus  does  one  slip  into  connoisseur- 
ship;  thus  do  its  coils  enfold  one. 

Lourie's  career  was  changing,  too. 
He  edged  first  into  music-copyright 
cases  (closer  to  the  creative  pro- 
cesses), then  began  representing  mu- 
sicians (creative  people),  including 
James  Taylor  and  Simon  and  Garfun- 
kel,  and,  in  1972,  quit  the  law  to 
manage  them,  most  notably  Barry 
Manilow.  Along  the  way,  he  got 
divorced  and,  in  the  settlement,  gave 
up  half  his  collection.  But  the  loss 
hardly  caused  him  to  kick  the  habit. 
As  primitive  art  became  more  and 
more  expensive,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  field  of  industrial  design, 
specifically  that  done  by  the  pioneer 
modernists.  Needless  to  say,  the  pieces  were 
then  nicely  affordable. 

To  Lourie,  the  leap  from  work  done  in,  say, 
western  Mexico  in  the  first  century  A.D.  to  that 
done  in  western  Europe  at  the  start  of  this  cen- 
tury is  not  as  great  as  it  might  seem.  Quite  the 
contrary:  "The  sensibility  behind  the  modernist 
pieces  is  not  so  different  from  that  behind  the 
kind  of  pre-Columbian  art  I  collected — works 
that  depend  on  proportion  and  minimum  orna- 
mentation." 

Put  another  way,  the  objects  produced  in  the 
Wiener  Werkstatte,  at  the  Bauhaus,  and  by  the 
Parisian  perpetrators  of  art  deco  and  art  moderne 
had  the  same  kind  of  aesthetic  "zap"  for  him.  "1 
respond  to  things  viscerally,  on  a  nonverbal, 
sensual  level, "  he  says.  "Only  afterward  can  I  see 
how  one  object  fits  in  with  the  rest." 

He  does  not  try  to  explain  his  eclectic  tastes. 
"The  eye  is  like  a  muscle;  it  needs  exercise  to 
develop. "  The  point  is,  every  individual  needs  to 
find  his  or  her  way  through  the  thickets  of  aes- 
thetic styles. 

Does  one  do  that  only  by  looking?  "No," 
Lourie  replies.  "Among  art  dealers,  the  real  pro- 
fessionals are  the  ones  who  look  tor  new  things 
and  also  educate  their  clientele.  If  you  develop  a 
decent  relationship  with  a  dealer,  he  can  be  very 


helpful  in  the  quest  for  beauty." 

The  key  figure  m  this  chapter  of  Lourie's  col- 
lecting is  the  Manhattan  dealer  Barry  Friedman, 
a  bearded  polyglot  with  an  immense  expertise  in 
twentieth-century  European  art  and  a  gallery  on 
upper  Madison  Avenue  for  selling  such  work. 
He  smiles  professonally  when  he  talks  of  Lourie: 
"Miles  asks  a  lot  of  questions;  he  has  a  great  eye 
and  buys  well. "  The  period  that  attracted  Lourie 
was  the  fifty  years  between  1890  and  1940,  an  era 
of  high  combustion  in  the  design  world.  At  a 
time  when  the  politics  and  economics  may  have 
seemed  bleak  and  bitter,  designers  were  excited- 
ly reacting  and  adapting  to  the  challenges  offered 
by  new  technologies,  materials,  and  theories  of 
aesthetics.  If  the  final  products  tended  to  look 
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simple,  that  belied 
the  cogency  of 
mind  and  amount 
ot  revision  that 
went  into  them. 

"'Look  at  this," 
says  Lourie,  pick- 
ing up  an  exqui- 
site, small  electro- 
plated silver  tu- 
reen and  ladle 
from  a  side  table  in 
the  living  room  of 
his  house.  "This 
was  made  by 
Christopher 
Dresser,  a  British 
designer,  in  1881. 
He  started  out  as  a 
botanist,  and  his 
work  has  a  sensi- 
bility  and  form 
that  is  prophetic  of 
the  Bauhaus. 
Look,  there  is  not 
a  wasted  line,  and 
the  rivets  in  the  handle  are  not  hidden;  they  are 
made  into  objects  of  beauty." 

He  can  analyze  any  of  his  hundred-odd  pieces 
from  an  expert's  vantage,  commenting  on  the 
appropriateness  of  materials,  say,  their  weight 
and  heft,  or  pinpointing  each  within  its  maker's 
oeuvre.  whether  it  be  a  famous  figure  like  the 
architect  Mies  van  der  Rohe  or  a  relatively 
obscure  one  like  Aristide  Colotte  or  Theodor 
Wende.  But  such  curatorial  concerns  are  not  at 
the  center  of  his  interest. 

Lourie  sees  the  objects,  for  all  their  utility  and 
sophistication,  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  find 
essences.  In  this,  they  are  very  similar  to  primi- 
tive art.  At  the  core  of  his  visceral  reaction  to 
both  types  ot  objects  is  a  recognition  of  their 
emotional  power.  Understanding  that,  an  out- 
sider begins  to  understand  why  Lourie's  collec- 
tion, for  all  its  eclecticism,  looks  so  coherent  in 
its  setting.  The  common  denominator  running 
through  it  is  design. 

Along  with  the  superb  twentieth-century  ob- 
jects. Lourie  bought  the  paintings  of  Germany's 
Neue  Sachlichkeit  school,  again  mainly  from 
Friedman,  and  again  well  before  their  prices 
soared.  The  New  Objectivists.  a  dour  and  disil- 
lusioned lot.  flourished  during  the  Weimar  Re- 
public (1919  to  1933).  Their  precise,  unsparing 


work  aimed  to  reveal  profound  truths  about  the 
subject  matter.  "We  have  painted  inwards,  from 
the  outside,"  said  one  of  their  number,  Ernst 
Thorns,  defining  the  movement. 

Oddly.  Lourie  bought  Neue  Sachlichkeit  por- 
traits. On  one  living-room  wall,  a  pensive,  cold- 
eyed,  strong-jawed  woman  radiates  power  and 
resolve,  as  she  surely  did  in  real  life.  In  the  dining 
room,  a  nude  prostitute  looks  into  a  mirror  to  see 
a  bleak  world.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  stands  a 
man  in  an  elegant  suit  and  bow  tie,  wary  and 
judgmental.  How  does  Lourie  like  living  with 
such  strong,  distinct  personalities?  "I  am  a 
people-watcher,"  he  replies.  "People  are  more 
demanding,  commanding,  and  disturbing  than 
landscapes.  Besides,  these  paintings  are  a  good 
contrast  in  the  room  to  the  rest  of  the  twentieth- 
century  pieces,  which  are  inanimate." 

All  the  while,  he  had  been  bringing  home  his 
acquisitions — he  bought  his  brownstone  in  the 
late  1970s — and  placed  them  in  what  he  consid- 
ered the  appropriate  spots.  A  set  of  dining-room 
chairs  by  Josef  Urban  would  go  in  the  dining 
room,  for  example,  and  an  art  nouveau  bedstead 
would  go  in  the  master  bedroom.  But  as  the  col- 
lection grew,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  where  to  put  his  seven  tea  and 
coffee  sets,  including  the  fabulous  "peacock"  set 
by  the  turn-of-the-century  designer  Joseph  Ol- 
brich.  He  had  no  intention  of  storing  away 
objects  that  he  had  found,  understood,  and  ven- 
erated. So,  how  should  he  display  them? 

Lourie  brought  to  the  question  the  same  inten- 
sity that  he  brings  to  collecting.  His  living  room, 
he  saw,  was  long  and  narrow,  so  he  began  think- 
ing of  it  as  a  tunnel,  thirty-five  feet  long  by  six- 
teen wide  by  thirteen  high.  What  could  unify 
such  a  space?  Aha!,  he  decided — a  Z-shaped  sofa. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  room — the  only  spot  in  the 
room  with  completely  unobstructed  sight 
lines — why,  that  would  be  the  place  for  a  special- 
ly built  showcase  for  the  primitive  art,  lit  with 
small,  subtle  spotlights  that  would  show  off  the 
pieces  but  not  dazzle  the  viewers.  And  the  mod- 
ernist objects  could  be  scattered  around,  as  if 
they  were  just  lamps  or  ashtrays,  though,  in 
Lourie's  eyes,  each  would  not  only  occupy  space 
but  also  create  negative  space.  In  short,  the  col- 
lector had  gotten  to  know  so  much  about  design 
that  he  was  able  to  redesign  his  house  to  suit  his 
collection.  And  he  did  it  elegantly,  with  a  sure 
hand.  No  clinkers. 

Logically,  there  was  only  one  step  left  to  take, 
(Continued  on  page  157) 
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The  best  meal  in  Phoenix  is  a  toss-up,  a  flip  of  the  plate.  Is  it  the  confit  of sauteed  duck, 
gratin  of  turnips,  and  lavender  honey  with  date  sauce  at  Christopher's?  Or  the  lamb 
shanks,  assorted  grains,  and  pithiviers  of  ratatouille  at  the  Bistro?  Both  restaurants, 
attached  like  Siamese  twins  by  a  central  kitchen,  are  owned  by  Christopher  Gross,  a 
thirty-five-year-old  wunderkind  whose  way  with  food  and  with  people  has,  in  just 
over  a  year,  turned  Phoenix  into  a  mecca  for  actual  and  aspiring  gourmets.  Both  of  his  restaurants — one  a 
high-end  luxury  restaurant,  the  other  a  convivial  bistro — offer  a  kind  of  accessibility  to  wine  and  food  that 
most  restaurants  never  quite  provide.  At  the  Bistro,  the  wide-ranging  menu  encourages  grazing,  picking 
among  a  variety  of  palate  pleasers,  and  choosing  among  more  than  eighty  wines  listed  by  the  glass.  At 
Christopher's,  one  can  slowly,  methodically,  with  sustained,  deliberate  pleasure,  work  through  a  spec- 
tacular meal  accompanied  by  a  great  wine.  Being  nourished  at  Christopher's  at  any  level  is  an  experience 
to  savor.  3«*  "Christopher  is  an  extraordinary  talent,"  says  Paula  Wolfert,  the  renowned  cookbook 
author  and  teacher.  "He  has  uplifted  classical  French  cooking.  He's  working  within  the  traditions  of 
classical  cooking,  but  he's  nudged  it  up  a  notch.  I'm  wowed  by  his  food. "  £«*►  Wolfert  first  met  Gross  in 
1 988,  when  he  was  chef  and  co-owner  of  Le  Relais,  a  French  restaurant  in  Phoenix,  which  has  since  closed. 
The  following  year,  he  was  anointed  one  of  America's  Ten  Best  New  Chefs  by  Food  &  Wine  magazine,  an 

Double  Entree 


honor  for  young  chefs  comparable  to  an  Academy  Award. 
The  designation  helped  him  get  an  investor  for  his  own  res- 
taurant, a  Frenchman  and  part-time  resident  of  Phoenix,  who 
gave  Christopher  Gross  $1.5  million  and  carte  blanche  simply 
so  that  he  would  assure  himself  of  a  good  meal. 

Gross  built  his  two  restaurants  in  a  prime  location  in  a 
financial  center  a  few  minutes  away  from  a  series  of  well- 
manicured  suburban  neighborhoods  and  the  landmark  Ari- 
zona Biltmore  resort.  On  the  bottom  floor  of  an  eleven-story 
office  building,  he  and  his  backer  designed  the  two-restaurant 
complex,  along  with  the  wraparound  deck  (for  grilling  and 
eating  in  good  weather)  and  the  kitchen  that  ties  it  all  together. 
On  one  side  is  the  ebullient,  often  boisterous,  brightly  lit  Bis- 
tro; on  the  other,  the  little  jewel  box  that  is  Christopher's  (it 
holds  about  seventy  people).  The  latter  is  a  one-room,  slight- 
ly self-conscious  stage  set  with  oversize  tables,  heavy  linens, 
brocade  chairs,  silver  serving  domes,  tuxedoed  wait  persons, 
and  an  impressively  large  open  wine  cellar. 


The  big,  square  kitchen  that  joins  the  two  restaurants  is 
made  up  of  light,  airy  work  stations,  where  forty  cooks  and 
staff  members  (two  shifts  of  twenty  each)  turn  out  meals  for 
both  restaurants.  Much  of  what  goes  into  and  accompanies 
the  food  is  made  in  this  kitchen — the  bread,  the  pastries,  the 
ice  creams,  the  sorbets,  the  mozzarella,  the  chocolates,  the 
petits  fours,  the  after-dinner  cookies,  the  sublime,  restaurant- 
cured  salmon.  Gross  conceptualizes  and  perfects  every  dish, 
and,  although  he  has  a  chef  de  cuisine,  Bryan  O'Connor,  he  is 
almost  always  in  line  himself,  cooking  with  totally  absorbed 
intensity  and  overseeing  everything  that  leaves  the  kitchen. 

"Gee,  thanks,"  says  Gross,  beaming  as  if  he  has  never 
before  heard  a  word  of  praise,  when  customers  croon  and  car- 
ry on  about  their  meals.  Unshakably  modest,  with  the  face  of 
a  Botticelli  angel  and  the  build  of  a  football  linebacker,  Gross 

THE  CHEF  GROSS  BEAMS  OVER  I  US  GREA  LIONS:  FOIE  GRAS  WITH  LOB- 
STER, PANAGHE  OF  SOLE  WITH  SESAME  TUILES,  NOUGAT  GLACIER. 


By    Suzanne     Hamlin 
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At  Christopher's,  the  taste 
volume  of  everything  is  turned 
up,  and  the  menu  changes  so 
often  a  customer  can't  keep  up. 

hardly  comes  on  as  an  impresario.  He  backs  off  from  catego- 
rizing his  style  of  cooking  as  any  one  thing,  except  to  say, 
"Christopher's  is  contemporary  French,  but  I  guess  you'd 
have  to  say  the  Bistro  is  really  American  French." 

Let  it  be  known  that  the  Bistro's  food  is  hearty, 
with  clean,  direct  flavors  and  an  unfussy  presen- 
tation that  is  beautifully  appealing.  On  the  con- 
stantly changing  menu,  the  appetizers  recently 
included  a  smoked-salmon  salad  with  greens, 
new  potatoes,  and  brioche,  and  the  now  famous, 
exquisitely  delicate  "vegetable  tea" — slow-cooked  vegeta- 
bles that  are  strained,  diced,  and  served  cold  in  their  own 
broth.  The  servings  are  generous  enough  to  be  main  courses, 
but  most  diners  cannot  resist  going  on  to  the  entrees,  such  as 
grilled  rack  of  lamb  with  gratin  Dauphinois,  ossobuco  with 
white  beans  and  a  roasted  tomato,  or  grilled  sea  scallops  with 
Provencal  vegetables  and  soya.  Always,  there  is  an  assort- 
ment of  blockbuster  desserts:  a  chocolate  tower  with  a  side  of 
espresso  sauce,  creme  brulee,  cheesecake,  tarte  Tatin,  the  tru- 
ly amazing  banana  split — not  to  mention  homemade  ice 
creams  engulfed  by  fresh  fruits  and  heady  caramel  and  choco- 
late sauces. 

"I've  learned  a  lot  at  the  Bistro,"  says  Gross,  "a  lot  about 
pasta  and  grains  and  lentils  and  ingredients  I'd  never  really 
cooked  with  before.  I  knew  the  Bistro  would  be  fun,  but  it 
was  really  created  to  be  accessible  [entrees  at  dinner  average 
$16]  and  to  support  my  first  love,  Christopher's." 

For  starters  at  Christopher's,  diners  are  confronted  with  a 
choice  of,  say,  a  soup  of  squab  with  a  bone-marrow  flan  and 
white  asparagus;  ravioli  of  snails  with  a  mild  garlic  sauce;  a 
soup  of  red  bell  peppers  with  scallops;  and  a  salad  of  mush- 
rooms and  asparagus.  Then  comes  a  list  of  twelve  entrees, 
such  as  anglerfish  in  a  crust  of  potatoes;  John  Dory  sauteed 
with  wild  mushrooms;  brill  with  girolles  and  balsamic  sauce; 
loin  of  venison  with  red  wine,  cranberries,  and  cepes;  squab 
with  wild  mushrooms.  Gross  is  almost  obsessive  about  cav- 
iar, foie  gras,  and  truffles — "primary,  basic  tastes,"  he  calls 
them,  "heady,  sensual,  celebratory  tastes."  His  respect  for 
fresh  foie  gras  and  his  ability  to  cook  it  make  him  singular  in 
this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  Served  hot,  cold,  or  luke- 
warm, always  melded  with  some  subtle  or  unexpected  ingre- 
dient, Gross's  foie  gras  melts  in  the  mouth,  tasting  different 
every  time. 

The  surprise  at  Christopher's  is  that  the  taste  volume  of 
everything  seems  to  be  turned  up.  Fish  is  sublimely  tender  in 
taste  and  texture;  meat  has  a  luxurious,  multidimensional  fla- 
vor. Sauces  are  heady,  but  lighter  than  the  food  they  amplify. 
Gross  believes  in  butter,  though  he  often  uses  reduced  stock 
for  sauces,  mounting  them  at  the  end  with  olive  oil. 

Fart  of  the  pleasure  of  the  meal  is  in  the  freshness  of  the 
food.  Almost  everything  at  Christopher's  is  flown  into  Phoe- 


nix. Much  of  it — the  fruit,  meat,  produce,  cheeses — is  grown 
or  produced  in  California,  supplied  to  Christopher  Gross  by 
sources  who  alert  him,  too,  to  seasonal  specialties  from 
around  the  world.  Naturally,  the  emphasis  on  quality  trans- 
lates into  prices:  entrees  average  $26  at  Christopher's;  the  tast- 
ing dinner  is  $75;  and  the  tasting  and  wine  dinner  (a  seven- 
course,  six-wine  meal)  is  $110.  But  portions  are  generous, 
and  the  meal  is — invariably — memorable. 

"I'm  really  just  cooking  what  I  want  to  eat,"  says  Gross. 
Brought  up  on  baloney  sandwiches  and  hamburgers,  he 
swears  he  did  not  expand  his  diet  until  he  was  seventeen, 
when  he  went  to  work  at  a  local  Phoenix  restaurant  to  finance 
his  penchant  for  motorcycles.  "I  started  to  eat  and  taste  food 
for  the  first  time,  and  I  really  fell  in  love  with  cooking. "  After 
working  for  a  year  in  a  small  London  restaurant,  Gross  wrote 
a  hundred  imploring  letters  to  starred  French  restaurants, 
begging  to  be  allowed  to  do  anything  just  to  learn.  He  landed 
a  job  with  a  now  deceased  two-star  restaurant  in  Paris — "an 
epiphany  in  food,"  he  says — where  he  met  and  smelled  and 
tasted  truffles  and  foie  gras  and  caviar  for  the  first  time.  In  that 
grueling  small  kitchen,  he  learned  that  artistry  demands  pre- 
cision. "The  owner  really  chewed  me  out  once  because  I  was 
going  to  serve  a  steak  that  had  perfect  grill  marks  on  the  top, 
but  one  of  the  lines  on  the  bottom  was  a  little  off.  A  lot  of 
people  would  say  that  was  crazy,  but  if  you  carry  that  perfec- 
tion through  everything  you  do,  then  you  don't  start  taking 
shortcuts."  Back  in  the  United  States  he  worked  at  L'Oran- 
gerie,  in  Los  Angeles,  before  returning  to  Phoenix  in  1984. 

We  want  people  to  think  wine  as  soon  as 
they  walk  in,"  he  says  today.  His  cellar 
will  help  in  the  process.  It  contains  about 
850  different  labels,  and  anywhere  from 
80  to  100  wines  are  available  by  the  glass. 
In  a  nation  still  shy  about  wine,  this  is  a 
visionary  concept,  but  it  makes  business  sense.  "People  will 
take  a  chance  on  a  glass  of  wine  for  four-fifty  when  they'd  be 
hesitant  to  buy  a  bottle, "  explains  Steve  Olson,  the  enthusias- 
tic manager  and  sommelier  of  Christopher's,  who  feels  that 
the  education  will  lead  to  more  wine  drinking.  "There  are  lots 
of  lopsided  restaurants — great  food  without  intelligent  wine 
lists.  We're  trying  to  do  both." 

In  fact,  Christopher  Gross  is  trying  to  do  more.  He  changes 
his  menus  so  constantly  that  a  daily  customer  probably  would 
not  be  able  to  taste  every  dish.  He  also  is  able  to  serve  enough 
meals  a  day — the  Bistro  serves  breakfast,  too — to  operate 
nicely  in  the  black.  Restaurateurs  from  as  far  away  as  New 
York  are  taking  notice.  In  his  own,  understated  way,  he  offers 
a  paradigm  for  a  new  breed  of  chef-owners. 

For  himself,  Chris  Gross  may  carve  out  a  vacation  this  year, 
a  chance  to  get  back  to  France  to  re-energize — "to  wander  by 
myself  around  Paris  and  sit  in  cafes  and  eat  and  drink  and 
absorb  everything."  That  is,  if  this  obsessive  workaholic  can 
tear  himself  away  from  the  pair  of  restaurants  that  have 
already  made  Phoenix  a  mandatory  stop  for  anyone  interested 
in  the  best  food  in  the  Southwest.  □ 

Christopher's,  Biltmore  Financial  Center,  2398  East  Camelback 
Road,  Phoenix,  AZ  85016;  602-957-3214.  The  Bistro:  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner;  Christopher's:  dinner. 

5«»  Suzanne  Hamlin,  the  former  food  critic  of  the  Daily  News, 
writes  for  a  variety  of  national  magazines. 
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Foic  Gras  with  Lobster 
and  Mashed  Potatoes 
4  3-ounce  portions  fresh 

duck  foie  gras 
1  large  potato 
1  1-pound  Maine  lobster 
6  ounces  port  wine 
6  ounces  dry  vermouth 
1  branch  celery,  finely 

chopped 
1  medium  carrot,  finely 

chopped 
lh  medium  onion,  finely 

chopped 
1  clove  garlic,  crushed 
1  sprig  tarragon 
3  to  4  ounces  olive  oil 
1  tomato,  peeled,  chopped, 

seeded 
V2  cup  heavy  cream, 

whipped  stiff 
pinch  of  chopped  olives 
pinch  of  tarragon 
pinch  of  chervil 
salt  and  pepper 

In  a  pot  large  enough  to 
hold  lobster,  saute  chopped 
vegetables  in  2  ounces  olive 
oil;  add  vermouth  and  lob- 
ster; then  cover  pot  and  cook 
over  medium  heat  till  done, 
about  15  minutes.  When 
done,  remove  meat  from 
shell  and  set  aside.  Crush  the 
shell;  then  return  it  to  pot, 
add  port,  and  continue  to 
cook  for  10  minutes.  Strain 
sauce  and  reserve.  At  last 
minute,  bring  sauce  to  boil, 
add  cream,  let  simmer  a  sec- 
ond, season,  and  serve. 

Cook  potato  in  boiling 
salted  water.  When  cooked, 
put  through  a  potato  ricer  or 
press  through  a  large-hole 
strainer.  Place  in  a  small 
bowl  and  add  salt  and  pepper 
and  herbs  with  1  ounce  olive 
oil  and  half  the  lobster,  cut  in 
small  pieces.  Mix.  Place 
equal  amounts  on  4  plates. 

Saute  the  4  pieces  of  foie 
gras,  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper,  in  a  very  hot  pan 
without  any  oil.  Brown 
about  1  minute  each  side  for 
foie  gras  about  one-half  inch 
thick.  Cook  medium-rare. 

To  serve,  place  foie  gras 
atop  potatoes,  ladle  the  sauce 
around  foie  gras,  and  garnish 
plate  with  remaining  lobster. 
Serves  4. 
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Lamb  Shanks  with 
Wheat  Berries  and  Lentils 
4  lamb  shanks 
2  ounces  olive  oil 
2  carrots 

1  medium  onion 

2  branches  celery 
6  cloves  garlic 

4  seeded  tomatoes 

2  parsnips  and  enough 

peanut  oil  to  cook  them 

like  potato  chips 
1  cup  wheat  berries 

1  cup  tiny  green  lentils 

2  bay  leaves 

4  ounces  raw  bacon, 
chopped 


night.  Cook  in  a  heavy  cov- 
ered pan.  in  chicken  stock, 
with  half  the  onion.  1  bay 
leaf,  2  ounces  of  bacon,  and 
3  cups  chicken  stock.  Cook 
over  medium  heat  for  2 
hours,  or  till  they  putt. 

At  the  same  time,  in  an- 
other covered  pan,  cook 
green  lentils  over  medium 
heat  with  2  cups  of  stock  and 
the  other  2  ounces  bacon  for 
2  hours. 

To  serve,  heat  lentils  and 
wheat  berries  in  lamb  sauce 
and  serve  over  lamb.  Gar- 
nish with  tried  parsnip,  cut 
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5  cups  chicken  stock 

1  sprig  rosemary 

2  cups  red  wine 

2  cups  lamb  stock  or  chicken 

bouillon 
2  tablespoons  unsalted  butter 
salt  and  pepper 

Season  lamb  shanks  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Brown  in 
olive  oil  and  place  in  a  roast- 
ing pan  just  big  enough  to 
hold  them.  Saute  diced  vege- 
tables and  garlic.  Add  to 
lamb  along  with  red  wine 
and  stock  and  cook  till  ten- 
der, about  2'/2 hours.  When 
cooked,  remove  and  strain 
stock  and  reduce  over  high 
heat.  When  stock  thickens  a 
bit,  whisk  in  butter.  Season. 

Soak  wheat  berries  over- 


in  paper-thin  rounds  and 
cooked  like  potato  chips  in 
hot  oil  (350°  F.).  Serves  4. 

Parnassienne  de 
Mousse  au  Chocolat 
(Chocolate  Tower) 
lot  chocolate  mousse 
5]h  ounces  bittersweet 

chocolate 
3  tablespoons  unsalted  butter 
'/i  cup  whipping  cream 
5  ounces  bittersweet 

i  hocolate 
10  egg  whites 

1  vanilla  bean 
For  espresso  sauce: 
<S  egg  yolks 

,V/>  ounces  sugar 

3  ounces  espresso  beans 

2  cups  half-and-half 


1     teaspoon  vanilla  extra  t 

Put  5   2  ounces  ot  the  choc- 
olate and  3  tablespoons  but- 
ter into  a  medium  bowl  and 

place  on  top  ofstove  in  sim- 
mering water;  stir  occasion- 
ally with  a  wooden  spoon 
until  melted.  At  the  same 
time,  whip  the  heavy  (.ream 
until  Stiff.  Set  aside,  bold 
chocolate  (slightly  cooled) 
and  egg  whites  together; 
then  fold  in  the  cream  with  a 
spatula. 

You  will  need  parchment 
paper,  tape,  and  a  pastry 
bag.  Cut  16  parchment-pa- 
per strips  3'/:  inches 
high  and  5  inches 
long.  Roll  up  H  strips 
into  the  shape  ot  a 
tube  and  tape.  Stand 
them  up  and  fill  them 
with  the  chocolate 
mousse,  using  a  pas- 
try bag.  Place  them  in 
the  freezer  until  com- 
pletely frozen    Coat 
one  side  ot  remaining 
parchment  strips  with 
the  remaining  3 
ounces  chocolate, 
which  has  been 
melted  in  a  water 
bath.  Wrap  coated 
parchment  around 
unwrapped  mousse  and 
refrigerate.  After  3  min- 
utes you  may  peel  the 
paper  off.  The  1  llOCO- 
late  will  remain 
around  the  mousse. 
For  the  sauce,  cream  the 
yolks  and  sugar  in  a  medium 

bowl.  Hung  the  half-and- 
half  with  the  vanilla  beau  and 
espresso  beans  to  a  simmer 

in  .1  medium  sau<  epot.  When 

half-and-half  is  hot,  temper 

the  egg-yolk-and-sugar  mix- 
ture by  adding  '  1  cup  hoi 
half-and-half.  Stir  well.  Pour 
the  egg-and-sugar  mixture 

into  the  rest  ot  the  half-and- 
half  and  eook  gently  ovei 

low  heat,  sin  iing  constantly, 
until  sauce  is  thick  enough  to 
coal  the  spoon.  Strain,  cool. 

To  serve,  ladle  espresso 
sauce  onto  s  plates.  Place 

mousse  tow  er  in  the  center 
ol  the  plate  and  garnish  with 
fruit  and  mint  sprig.  Serves  P 
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CONNECTION 

By   Bruce   Porter 
Photographs   by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders 

Five  hours'  flying  time  out  of  Papeete,  the  pilot  of  our  twin-engine  Beechcraft  banks  to  the 
left,  then  the  right,  as  he  loops  down  toward  the  palm-lined  landing  strip  on  the  atoll  of 
Marutea,  which  lies  about  midway  between  Australia  and  the  South  American  continent. 
Once  a  volcano,  whose  fiery  cone  was  inundated  by  the  ice  melt  ten  thousand  years  ago, 
Marutea  now  consists  of  a  peaceful  turquoise  lagoon  eighteen  kilometers  long  by  eleven 
wide,  surrounded  by  a  slender  strand  of  coral  rock  and  sand.  "From  up  in  the  plane  it 

HOW  ONE  MAN  CORNERED  THE  WORLD  MARKET 

resembles  a  giant  necklace  floating  on  top  of  the  sea. 
Like  the  seventy-seven  other  atolls  that  constitute 
the  Tuamotu  archipelago,  Marutea  provides  its 
inhabitants  with  a  rich  and  nearly  effortless  suste- 
nance from  the  ocean — giant  clams,  paua,  in  Tahi- 
tian,  that  furnish  succulent  meat  for  South  Sea 
chowders;  langostes,  or  rock  lobsters,  which  you  can 
pick  off  the  reef  with  your  hands;  and  a  tunalike  fish 
called  tazar.  But  beyond  what  is  edible,  the  atoll  is 
rich  in  a  marine  denizen  of  another  sort — the  Pinc- 

bove:  Last  year,  this  magnificent  twenty-seven- 
black-pearls  necklace  fetched  almost  $800, 000  at  Sotheby's.  It  is  now  up  for  sale 
in  Japan  for  about  twice  that  amount.  Opposite:  A  double  choker  of 
Taint ian  white  and  black  pearls  and  black-pearl  drop  earrings. 
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tada  margaritifera ,  or  black-lipped  oyster.  It  can  grow  twelve 
inches  across  and  weigh  up  to  eleven  pounds,  and,  when 
coaxed  and  cosseted  by  the  expert  and  tender  hands  of  man,  it 
produces  the  largest  and  finest  black  pearl  in  the  world. 

No  one  knows  exactly  why  the  blessing  lies  so 
heavily  on  Marutea  alone.  Black  pearls  of  one 
sort  or  other — some  nearly  the  size  of  billiard 
balls — have  been  taken  commercially  from 
oysters  all  over  the  South  Seas  since  at  least 
1834,  the  year  a  French  sea  captain  gave  $500  worth  of  francs 
to  a  "dusky"  native  princess  for  the  first  recorded  pearl  fran- 
chise. Thanks  to  some  combination  of  the  salinity  of  its  water, 
the  concentration  of  plankton,  and  the  perfect  level  of  temper- 
ature, no  other  lagoon  produces  as  many  oysters  or  so  rich  a 
harvest.  Situated  at  21.5  degrees  south  latitude,  just  a  hitch 
above  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  Marutea  lies  not  too  far  north, 
where  waters  just  the  slightest  bit  warmer  would  rev  up  an 
oyster's  metabolic  engine,  leaving  it  less  energy  with  which  to 
secrete  the  nacre  that  gives  the  gem  its  mysterious  luster. Nor 
is  it  too  far  south,  where  a  colder  climate  would  cause  an  oys- 
ter to  begin  thinking  a  little  early  in  the  growing  season  about 
shutting  down  for  the  winter.  It  is  a  difficult  place  to  get  to, 
with  a  private  airplane,  pilot,  and  fuel  running  to  about 
$10,000  a  trip.  And,  thanks  to  the  presence  of  a  French  air  base 
nearby,  the  region  is  free  of  pirates,  who  have  been  known  to 
swoop  down  on  pearl  operations  in  the  islands  to  the  north, 
near  Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  shoot  up  the  workers,  and 
take  off  with  the  crop.  The  military  are  there  to  watch  over  the 


have  become  such  a  rage  on  the 
American  and  international  mar- 
kets that  the  demand  for  them  has 
begun  to  outpace  the  supply. 
Wholesale  prices  for  individual 
pearls  have  gone  up  about  50  per- 
cent in  the  past  three  years.  In 
October  of  1989.  Christie's  New 
York  auctioned  off  a  triple  strand 
containing  119  black  pearls  for 
$880,000.  A  half  year  later,  in  April 
1990,  Sotheby's  got  virtually  the 
same  price  for  a  single  strand  of 
only  27  black  pearls,  with  a  17.9- 
millimeter  whopper  at  the  center.  It  was  bought  by  the  jew- 
eler Harry  Winston,  who  promptly  put  it  back  up  for  sale,  in 
Japan,  for  a  reported  $1.5  million,  or  more  than  S55.'HMi  for 
each  pearl. 

Let  it  be  said  right  away  that  black  pearls — they  are  not 
black  at  all,  actually,  but  more  a  gunmetal  gray,  with  a  bluish, 
greenish  tinge — hardly  appeal  to  every  taste  or  complement 
every  complexion.  They  go  most  naturally  with  a  darker, 
slightly  sallow  tone  of  skin,  which  is  the  reason  they  hold 
special  appeal  for  women  from  South  America.  Those  with 
fair  complexions  consider  them  stark,  a  little  harsh;  blondes 
wear  them  only  after  roasting  a  bit  in  the  sun.  Neither  would 
black  pearls  work  well  for  women  who  dress  mainly  to  daz- 
zle, since  not  everyone  they  are  hoping  to  impress  will  appre- 
ciate what  they  are  flaunting.  "It's  not  like  a  diamond  neck- 
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atoll  of  Mururoa,  two 
hundred  miles  away, 
where  the  French  occa- 
sionally set  off  an  under- 
water nuclear  explosion. 
During  the  few  days  I 
spent  on  Marutea,  how- 
ever, all  seemed  tran- 
quil. "Maybe  two,  three 
times  a  year,"  says  Rob- 
ert Wan,  a  stoic  Chinese 
Tahitian,  who  runs  the 
pearl  farm,  "there  is  a 
rumble,  and  the  earth 
shakes  just  a  little." 

Marutea  is  attracting 
special  attention  in  the 
gem  world  these  days  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that 
black  pearls,  which  until 
ten  years  ago  were  re- 
garded  as   an   oddity, 
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lace,  where  everyone  recognizes  what  you're  wear- 
ing," says  Veronique  Ma'Arop,  vice-president  of 
Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  a  diminutive  woman  of  Indo- 
Chinese  origin  whose  own  matte-finish  complex- 
ion takes  naturally  to  the  black-pearl  necklaces  Van 
Cleef  adorns  with  yellow  canary  diamonds  and  sells 
for  $280,000,  plus  tax.  "You  need  to  be  more 
sophisticated  to  carry  it  off;  not  every  woman  has 
the  self-confidence." 

The  person  more  or  less  single-handedly  respon- 
sible for  the  surge  in  the  black-pearl  trade  is  a  short, 
ebullient  Italian-American  of  Sephardic  ancestry 
named  Salvador  Assael,  sixty-six  years  old,  who 
operates  out  of  580  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  heavily  for- 

tressed  heart  of  Manhattan's  diamond  district,  on 
Forty-seventh  Street,  where-  people  coming  and 
going  are  scrutinized  more  carefully  than  inmates  ol 
a  maximum-security  prison.  Not  only  does  Assael, 
as  a  wholesaler,  sell  three  tunes  more-  black  pearls 
worldwide  than  the  next  live  biggest  dealers  Com- 
bined, but,  thanks  to  his  exclusive  contract  with  the 
pearl  farm  on  Marutea.  he  has  managed  to  break  the 


pposite:  Neckline  of  black  pearls,  round  diamonds, 

and  an  octagonal  golden  sapphire  of  twenty-two  carats. 

Black-pearl  ring  and  earrings  in  diamond  settings.  Top:  In  tins  necklace, 

thirty  black  pearls  keep  company  with  diamonds  and  rubies.  Above:  Black-pearl 

and  diamond  earrings  with  a  16. 5-millimeter  black-pearl  drop. 
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stranglehold  on  the  cultivation 
end  of  the  pearl  business  long 
held  by  the  Japanese — to  the  ex- 
tent that  he  has  now  acquired  a 
virtual  lock  on  the  market.  "He 
controls  the  commodity,  and  so 
he  controls  the  price,"  says  one 
jewelry  expert  at  Sotheby's. 
"He's  also  placed  himself  in  a 
I  position  where,  to  get  their 
WJ£SG&        "  ;   pearls,  the  Japanese  have  to  deal 

^  -  with  him,  and  I'm  sure  they  hate 

doing  it." 

Getting  around  the  Japanese, 
and  the  xenophobic  control  they 
have  always  exerted  over  the 
pearl  business,  was  no  small  ac- 
complishment. Whether  it  involved  the  traditional,  small, 
Akoya  pearls  farmed  from  bamboo  rafts  in  Ago  Bay,  injapan 
proper,  or  the  richer  varieties  of  larger  white  and  yellow 
pearls  grown  in  waters  around  China,  Burma,  Australia,  and 
elsewhere,  the  Japanese  dominance  came  from  their  obeying 
three  inviolable  laws  of  doing  business  first  laid  down  by  the 
legendary  Kokichi  Mikimoto  himself,  who  developed  and 
refined  the  technology  of  pearl  culturing  in  the  early  1900s. 
First,  no  matter  where  the  pearls  are  grown,  the  whole  crop 
comes  back  to  Japan  for  marketing;  second,  Japanese  pearl 
technicians,  the  best — some  say  the  only — ones  in  the  world, 
work  exclusively  in  farming  operations  controlled  by  Japa- 


back  for  themselves." 

As  with  most  delicate  arts,  culturing  pearls  is  much  easier 
said  than  done.  Trapped  by  netting  suspended  in  the  water  of 
a  lagoon,  baby  oysters,  or  spats,  are  raised  for  two  to  three 
years  and  then  opened  up  a  crack,  and  a  little  round  bead, 
made  from  a  ground-up  mussel  shell,  is  inserted  into  the 
reproductive  sack,  or  gonad.  To  control  the  color,  a  snippet 
of  the  mantle,  a  liplike  tissue  near  the  opening  of  the  shell,  is 
also  inserted.  In  black-lipped  oysters,  the  mantle  is  black;  in 
the  two  other  main  pearl-oyster  varieties,  it  is  a  milky  white 
or  yellow.  Reacting  to  this  irritation,  the  oyster  proceeds  to 
secrete  nacre,  a  substance  consisting  of  calcium-carbonate 
crystals,  around  the  bead  to  isolate  it.  Two  years  later  the  oys- 
ter is  reopened,  and  voila! ,  a  pearl. 

In  theory,  that  is.  For  one  reason  or  another,  30  percent 
of  the  oysters  simply  cash  in  and  die  shortly  after 
implantation;  40  percent  more  reject  the  implanted  bead 
by  spitting  it  out.  Only  30  percent  produce  any  kind  of  a 
pearl  at  all,  and,  of  these,  nearly  all  exhibit  some  flaw, 
that  decreases  their  value:  they  are  covered  with  little  pits;  one 
side  has  no  nacre  on  it;  their  color  is  splotched;  they  are  oddly 
misshapen,  or  "baroque,"  in  the  trade.  Of  the  total  batch, 
only  2  to  3  percent,  even  under  the  best  conditions,  deserve 
being  rated  as  gems,  ones  whose  shape  is  perfectly  round — 
"eight-way  rollers, "  they  are  called — and  whose  color  is  deep 
and  luminescent.  "It's  the  kind  of  pearl, "  says  Wan,  "that  you 
can  look  into  forever  and  it  will  never  end." 

The  reason  for  the  low  production  rate  is  that,  for  all  their 


IT  TAKES  FIVE  YEARS,  100  TECHNICIANS,  ANEI 


nese  entrepreneurs;  and,  third,  the 
intricate  technology  of  growing 
pearls  will  never  be  taught  to  anyone 
who  is  not  Japanese.  What  this  meant 
was  that,  like  a  Toyota  factory  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States,  where 
most  of  the  components  come  from 
Japan  and  the  profits  return  by  the 
same  route,  the  local  pearl  farm  pro- 
vided the  oysters,  the  lagoons,  and 
the  unskilled  labor,  but  the  secrets  of 
producing  the  gems,  and  the  riches 
gained  therefrom,  stayed  strictly  in 
the  province  of  the  Japanese.  "They 
are  like  the  great  masters  of  kung  fu, " 
says  Robert  Wan,  a  gregarious,  sol- 
idly built  man,  whose  working 
clothes  during  six  months  of  the  year 
out  on  the  atoll  consist  of  a  bathing 
suit  and  sandals.  "They  might  teach 
you  some  of  the  skills,  but  the  most 
important  keys   they  always  hold 


tough  appearance,  oysters  are  super- 
sensitive to  the  way  they  are  handled, 
and  what  the  Japanese  know  better 
than  anyone  else  is  how  to  treat  them 
right.  Just  before  the  implantation,  in 
the  stage  called  shitake,  they  must  be 
weakened  so  that  the  shell  opens 
without  too  serious  prying  and  the 
muscle  around  the  pearl  sack  will  not 
resist  insertion  of  the  bead.  But  how 
to  weaken  them  sufficiently,  without 
debilitating  them  fatally?  Some  say 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  surface 
of  the  lagoon  and  warmed  by  the  sun, 
but  not  too  much;  others,  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  food,  but  for 
how  long?  Wan's  own  theory  is  that 
oysters  are  like  "good  ol'  boys"  in  the 
South,  in  that  they  loosen  up  best 
when  they  are  around  their  own 
kind;  and  so  before  implantation  he 
puts  them  in  close  proximity  to  one 


ne  could  lust  for  gems  like  these. 
Upper  left:  Black  cultured  pearls,  graduated  from  14  millimeters  to  17  millimeters, 
with  a  platinum- and-diamond  clasp.  Above:  An  unusual  Tahitian  necklace,  whose 
black  pearls  are  interspersed  with  round  yellow  diamonds. 
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another.  Then  there  is  the  yo  yo,  or  period  right  after  the  oper- 
ation, which  the  oysters  spend  in  a  sort  of  intensive-care  unit, 
where  they  are  catered  to  like  anyone  else  who  has  just  gone 
through  a  stressful  experience.  One  thing  they  need  is  peace 
and  quiet.  A  great  deal  of  unhappiness  can  be  created  by  the 
heavy  wave  action  of  a  storm,  which  discombobulates  the 
rafts  in  the  lagoon  and  causes  a  jerking  up  and  down  on  the 
nylon  ropes  from  which  the  oysters  are  suspended.  They  also 
need  a  lot  of  oxygen  and  a  lot  of  food.  In  one  day,  an  oyster 
filters  an  amazing  220  cubic  yards  of  water  looking  for  good 
stuff  to  eat;  lagoons  with  a  low  plankton  count  will  never  pro- 
duce very  big  or  very  good  pearls. 

Most  crucial  of  all  is  the  implantation  procedure  itself,  dur- 
ing which  all  the  work  is  performed  through  an  inch-wide 
opening  of  the  shell  by  technicians  who  have  the  deftness  of 
brain  surgeons.  Just  as  important  as  the  skill  involved  is  the 
general  discipline.  To  perform  successfully  200  to  350  of  these 
operations  a  day  requires  an  inordinate  depth  of  concentra- 
tion, a  quality  the  Japanese  seem  to  possess  to  a  remarkable 
degree.  "There's  something  in  their  character  where  they  just 
don't  let  the  normal  distractions  of  everyday  life  interfere," 
says  Cyril  Rosenthal,  a  French  colonial  who  has  tried  more  or 
less  fruitlessly  to  teach  the  technique  to  the  Polynesians,  who 
do  all  the  other  nontechnical  chores  on  the  pearl  atolls.  "With 
a  Tahitian,  if  he  has  a  fight  with  his  wife  that  day  or  he's  hung 
over,  you  can  take  all  his  oysters  and  throw  them  away." 

Like  others  in  the  gem  trade,  Assael,whcn  he  first  set  him- 
self up  in  the  business, couldcall  on  a  ready-made  network  of 
relationships  that  extended  around  the  world  and  went  back 


turned   back.   One  immigrations  official. 
however,   figuring  to  carry  out  the  order 
indirectly,  told  the  Assael  family,  consist- 
ing then  ot  fourteen  members,  that  they 
could  stay  in  the  country  only  if  they 
posted  a  bond  of  $5,000  apiece,  sup- 
posedly to  prevent  their  becoming  a 
burden  on  the  state.    Apprised  of 
this,  Assad's  father  called  over  the 
family  matriarch,  a  stooped  lady  in 
her  late  seventies,  told  her  to  open 
up  the  large  carpetbag  she  was  lug- 
ging around,  and,  in  front  of  the 
stunned  official,  counted  out  S70,000 
in  cash,  the  equivalent  of  almost  a 
million  dollars  today.  "And  after  we'd 
gotten  our  visas  stamped  and  were  ready 
to  land,"  Assael  recalls,  "my  father  had  the 
balls  to  demand  a  receipt — and  he  got  it." 

Assad's  own  success  in  the  pearl  business  is  due  in  part  to  a 
natural  gift  for  self-promotion  that  asserts  itself  relentlessly. 
A  nonstop  talker  in  six  languages — including  French,  Italian. 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Japanese — he  dishes  out  a  sales 
monologue  that  brooks  little  resistance,  largely  because  he  is 
seriously  hard  of  hearing  and  fails  to  notice  when  anyone  tries 
to  interrupt.  In  his  office  the  walls  are  papered  with  photo- 
graphs and  testimonials  from  the  rich  and  influential:  the  last 
four  presidents  all  say  hi.  Here,  he  is  putting  the  squeeze  on  a 
gleaming  Nancy  Reagan,  a  close  family  friend;  there,  he  and 


SOUT  90  OYSTERS  TO  PRODUCE  A  GOOD  PEARL 


generations.  Expelled  from  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  his  family 
traded  in  various  commodities 
throughout  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  ending  up  as  money  exchangers 
in  Greece,  until  the  1920s,  when  the 
Greco-Turkish  War  drove  them  to 
Milan.  For  the  next  decade  they  dealt 
in  diamonds  and  other  gems,  and 
from  there  they  set  up  branches  in 
Antwerp,  Paris,  and  Cairo. 

In  1938,  when  Assael  was  thirteen, 
the  family  took  flight  again,  this  time 
when  Mussolini  banned  Jewish  chil- 
dren from  Italian  schools,  and,  along 
with  refugees  from  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  they  boarded  the 
Flandres,  bound  for  Cuba.  Once  in 
the  harbor  at  Havana,  they  were 
informed  that  the  dictator  Fulgencio 
Batista,  under  the  sway  of  Hitler,  had 
given  instructions  that  the  ship  be 


his  wife,  Dorette,  are  palling  with  the 
late  Malcolm  Forbes;  over  here  they 
are  shown  with  their  good  friend  Iva- 
na  Trump.  (Her  friendship  with  As- 
sael notwithstanding,  Ivana  SUC- 
ceeded  in  hugely  irritating  Robert 
Wan,  in  Tahiti,  where  she  voyaged 
two  years  ago  aboard  her  social  bat- 
tleship, the  Princess  Trump.  After  he 
had  spent  half  a  day  show  mg  her  the 
sights  of  the  island,  she  haggled  w  ith 
him  over  the  price  ot  some  black- 
pearl  jewelry.) 

At  his  apartment  looking  dow  n  on 
Park  Avenue,   Assael  squires  guests 

and  potential  customers  around  like  a 
monarch  displaying  the  delights  ol  a 
kingdom.  Chock-full  ot  Louis  XV 
furniture,  treasures  from  Angkoi 
Wat,  paintings  by  I  'man.  Boucher, 
Vlaminck,  Dubuffet,  Pissarro,  and 
Utrillo,  alone  with  slightly  lessei 


black  pearls  best  complements  the  satiny  texture  of 

single  strands  ofhip-huggers.  I  Tpper  right:  1 

beast,  a  black  pearl  emerges  after  two  years  of  t.l 


:   The  opulent  glow  of 
amber  shin ,  as  in  these  Heo 
'he  beauty  within  the 
.f.  /'//  Marutea's  lagoon. 
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collectibles — a  place  of  honor  in 
the  study  is  accorded  a  signed  and 
hand-tooled  leather  volume,  num- 
ber 241  out  of  5,000,  of  Speaking 
My  Mind,   a  compilation  of  the 
spoken  wisdom  of  Ronald  Reagan 
.  — the  apartment  contains  easily 
|  enough  living  space  for  a  palace 
3  retinue.    "There's  six  thousand 

> 

£  square  feet  here,"  he  says.  "And 
i  it's  not  like  it's  in  Brooklyn." 
|  His  interest  in  black  pearls  did 
g  not  arise  until  the  1970s,  when  he 
i  got  a  call  from  a  wealthy  French 
bon  vivant  named  Jean-Claude 
Brouillet,  a  blue-water  sailor  and  a  pilot  who  ran  a  flying  ser- 
vice out  of  Gabon  and  who  kept  his  boat  next  to  Assael's  in  the 
yacht  basin  at  St.-Tropez,  near  where  Assael  spends  the  sum- 
mer. Bored  with  Africa,  Jean-Claude  had  sailed  to  Tahiti, 
where  he  met,  fell  in  love  with,  and  married  a  sixteen-year- 
old  Polynesian  maiden  and  now  needed  a  business  interest 
there  to  keep  him  otherwise  amused.  Would  Assael  be  inter- 
ested in  helping  him  buy  an  atoll — Marutea,  as  it  turned  out — 
and  begin  raising  black-lipped  oysters? 

At  the  time,  black-pearl  farms  abounded  around  Tahiti — 
they  still  do — but  the  samples  Brouillet  sent  to  New  York 
were  of  decidedly  low  quality.  "They  were,  please  excuse  me, 
shitty  pearls,"  says  Assael,  who  usually  accompanies  his 
expletives  with  an  apology.  "The  color  was  not  good;  they 


just  amazed.  'Jean-Claude,'  I  said,  '1  think  we  got  something 
ere. 

The  main  problem,  of  course,  was  thejapanesc,  or, 
more  precisely,  how  to  acquire  the  technology 
they  had  yet  keep  them  out  of  the  business,  a  bit 
of  maneuvering  that  would  tax  the  wiles  of  a  Tal- 
leyrand. First  of  all,  to  get  the  dozen-odd  techni- 
cians he  needed  for  Marutea,  Assael  journeyed  to  thejapanesc 
town  of  Ise,  the  traditional  home  of  pearl  workers,  and  made 
an  offer  they  found  hard  to  refuse.  Not  only  would  he  pay 
twice  whatever  they  could  earn  working  anywhere  else,  but 
he  would  build  a  little  village  of  their  own  out  on  the  atoll, 
import  the  food  they  liked  to  eat,  along  with  a  cook  to  get  it 
up,  and  also  provide  a  special  bonus  if  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  implantations  resulted  in  a  gem-quality  crop.  Today, 
this  means  the  Japanese  on  Marutea  earn  upwards  of  $100,000 
for  what  amounts  to  eight  months'  work,  while  the  hundred- 
odd  Polynesians  who  do  the  scut  work  make  about  $12,000  a 
year.  Not  surprisingly,  the  pay  differential  and  the  general 
cosseting  given  the  technologists  have  created  some  degree  of 
tension  between  the  groups,  which  is  not  eased  by  a  tendency 
among  the  Japanese  to  view  the  islanders  with  a  certain 
amount  of  contempt.  To  keep  things  cool,  Wan,  who  runs  the 
production  side  of  the  business,  forbids  the  Polynesians,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  bring  any  alcohol  onto  the  atoll  and,  on  the 
other,  will  not  hesitate  to  fire  even  a  skilled  Japanese  if  he 
allows  his  disdain  to  flare  into  the  open.  "I  tell  them  they  must 
treat  the  locals  with  respect,"  he  says,  "even  if  they  are  not 
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were  pitted;  they  had  a  bad  shape.  When  I  took  them  around 
to  show  to  Harry  Winston  and  the  others,  they  thought  I  was 
crazy  to  get  into  this."  Because  the  lagoon  on  Marutea  pos- 
sessed a  lusher  ecology 
than   the  other  atolls, 
however,   Brouillet  was 
convinced   they   could 
raise  a  much  richer  crop. 
And  in  the  very  first  year 
of  production,  1976,  this 
was  precisely  what  hap- 
pened.   "We  got  eight 
5  thousand     pearls .     I 
§  couldn't  believe  the  qual- 
ms ity;  it  was  fantastic,"  As- 
i  sael  says.    "There  were 
2  hundreds   of  brilliant 

0  hues — peacock  green, 
|  dark  gray,  black,  black 
5  pearls,  a  deep  purple  egg- 

1  plant  color.  I  took  them 
£  around  and  people  were 


skilled  and  even  if  they  are  lazy." 

To  buy  the  technicians  was  one  thing.  To  keep  Japanese 
entrepreneurs  out  of  Tahiti  required  doings  of  a  murkier 
nature.  Four  years  ago,  for  example,  a  group  ofjapanese  busi- 
nessmen were  on  the  verge  of  launching  ajoint  venture  with  a 
Tahitian  pearl  farmer.  The  deal  was  similar  to  their  arrange- 
ments in  Australia,  where  foreign  investment  in  pearling  is 
restricted  but  where  such  an  arrangement  with  a  local  is  rou- 
tinely used  as  a  cover  for  what  in  reality  is  an  all-Japanese 
operation.  At  the  last  minute,  however,  the  necessary 
approval  was  abruptly  and  mysteriously  denied  by  the  gov- 
ernment (as  a  French  colony,  French  Polynesia  is  governed  on 
two  levels:  local  matters,  including  business  permits,  are  han- 
dled by  an  elected  president  and  parliament;  broader  policy  is 
decided  on  by  the  colonial  governor,  appointed  from  Paris). 

"When  that  happened,"  says  Assael,  "some Japanese  came 
to  see  me  in  New  York,  and  I  could  tell  they  were  sick  in  their 
stomachs. "  They  would  have  gotten  even  sicker  if  during  the 
visit  their  eyes  had  wandered  to  his  office  walls,  which  are 
covered  with  photographs,  commendations,  and  honorary 
appointments  bestowed  on  Assael  by  his  very  good  friend 

(Continued  on  page  157) 


ather  of  Pearls  Salvador  Assael  cornered  the  South  Seas 

black-pearl  market  in  the  eighties.  Above:  His  wife,  Dorette  Assael,  in  their 

Park  Avenue  apartment.  Opposite:  Black  pearls  linked  with 

yellow  gold  and  a  dazzle  of  diamonds. 
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Cirkus 


When  our  grandfathers  wore  short  pants,  our 
great-grandmothers  took  them  to  circuses 
that  looked  exactly  like  the  Cirkus  Evropa,  of 
Czechoslovakia.  Its  big  top,  seating  no  more  than  1 ,  500  people,  is  propped  up  by  groaning  wood- 
en masts,  massive  stakes,  and  taut  ropes.  The  soft  layer  of  sawdust  in  the  ring  releases  pungent 
smells  as  it  is  scarred,  raked  down,  kicked  up  into  drifts,  raked  down,  and  finally  carpeted  over 
with  colorful  tarps.  The  impresario  has  nothing  but  her  larynx  and  lungs  with  which  to  amplify 
her  whiskey-voiced  bombast.  The  musicians 
sensitively  smooth  over  the  unforeseen  inci- 
dents that  haunt  all  live  shows.  Even  the  price 


Evropa 
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Opposite:  Voican 
clowning.  Left: 
Clown,  python; 
Kaiser's  pigeons; 
the  caravan.  Top: 
The  director 
Doubck  and  wife 
horse  around. 
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re  not  greedy.  How  about  it?" 


m 


of  a  ticket  harks  way  back.  A  box  seat  in 
the  Evropa  costs  twenty-eight  Czech 
crowns — about  one  dollar. 

Ironically,  such  retro  experiences 
were  made  possible  by  that  most  mod- 
ern of  entertainments,  the  television. 
Four  years  ago,  Czech  TV  ran  a  popular 
series  about  the  country's  famous  pre- 
war circus,  the  Humberto.  When  the 
series  ended,  a  group  of  gritty  circus 
veterans  got  hold  of  its  authentic  props 
and  sets.  They  then  set  out  to  reproduce 
an  old  circus  show,  with  its  traditional 

balance  of  animal  acts  and  acrobatics,  ensconced  in  accurately 
re-created  surroundings. 

The  scope  of  the  Cirkus  Evropa  remains  on  the  chamber 
side.  Its  payroll  of  fifty  people  lists  six  musicians  and  twenty- 
five  hustling  performers.  The  director  trains  horses  and,  with 
his  wife,  appears  in  four  of  eighteen  acts.  The  Romanian 
clown  and  the  announcer  team  up  for  an  Oriental  tableau  with 
a  python.  Miss  Majacka,  the  Russian  tamer,  enters  only  once. 
She  coaxes  five  shy  cheetahs  to  spring  through  rings  of  fire. 

In  1991,  the  Evropa  has  been  engaged  to  take  part  in  the 
Universal  Czechoslovakian  Exhibition,  in  Prague,  starting  in 
May.  Last  year,  it  toured  sixty  towns  of  the  small  country,  at 
times  putting  on  as  many  as  three  shows  a  day.  Here,  in  pic- 


The  Dumitrache  duo  balances  and  tumbles. 


tures  and  the  voices  of  the  circus  people, 
is  a  magical  glimpse  of  the  ups  and 
downs  of  their  daily  life  on  the  road. 

MONIKA  VERTHEIMOVA- 
BOVERTY,  CONTORTIONIST 
"I  was  born  in  1979.  My  mom  and  dad 
were  acrobats  back  then.  They  used  to 
have  a  balancing  act.  My 
mom's  cooking  here  in  the 
circus  kitchen  now.    My 
dad's   driving   a   cab   in 
Prague. 
"My  number's  called  'Caoutchouc,'  so  you 
can  imagine  what  I  do.  I  make  this  human  pretzel 
out  of  myself  while  the  band  plays  the  Lam- 
bada. 

"The  act  has  been  put  together  by  my  aunt  and 
my  grandpa.  I  started  training  when  I  was  four 
years  old.  The  first  time  I  performed  in  front  of 
an  audience  I  was  nine.  They  announced  that  this  was  my  first 
performance  and  people  gave  me  a  big  hand. 

"I  have  to  practice  for  one  or  two  hours  every  day,  so  I  can 
stay  limber.  I  like  it.  Right  now,  I'm  training  with  a  Roma- 
nian acrobat.  He's  great.  I  go  to  school  in  the  morning,  and 
then  as  soon  as  I  come  back  I  go  and  practice. 


Below:  Some 
of  the  cats  with 
their  handler. 
Right:  The  direct 
Dr.  Doubek,  and 
Mrs.  Doubek, 
who  together 
show  dressage. 


"What's  new  is  old,  and  what's  old  is  new" 


A  lady  from  Riga  who  smiled  as  she  rode  on  a  tiger?  !\'o!  This  is  Irina, 
the  "Girl  in  ( jold,"  the  daring  young  lass  on  the  flying  trapeze. 


"When  the  circus  season  started,  we  had  a  teacher  with  us 
and  we  would  be  studying  with  him  in  one  of  the  trailers. 
There  are  eleven  of  us  kids  here  in  the  circus.  Then  the  teacher 
left,  so  we'd  just  go  to  school  in  all  these  towns  where  we 
played — a  different  school  every  second  or  third  day.  I  don't 
remember  too  many  of  the  kids,  but  they  were  usually  friend- 
ly and  interested.  They  all 
thought  the  circus  was  a  big 
deal. 

"I  don't  miss  the  kinds  of 
things  that  the  kids  who  stay  in 
one  place  all  the  time  get  to  do.  I 
want  to  stay  with  the  circus  all 
my  life.  I  really  like  it  when  a  nice 
audience  gets  all  excited  about 
you  and  claps  like  mad." 

MlRCA  VOICAN,  CLOWN 

"I'm  forty-seven.  An  old  goat, 

right?  I  speak  pretty  good  Czech 

for  a  Romanian?  I  better.  I  left 

Romania  in  1968.  I  met  my  wife 

in  Prague.  She  is  the  pretty  announcer  in  the  big  white  hat. 

Other  languages?  Well,  I  get  by  in  Russian,  German,  a  little 

Hungarian.  I  speak  socialistic,  you  understand? 

"I  am  with  Cirkus  Evropa  for  three  years.  I  come  on  seven 
to  twelve  times  every  show.  I  fill  the  pauses,  you  understand? 
I  have  about  forty  bits  ready.  I  parody  the  jugglers.  I  parody 
the  horse  drills.  I  parody  the  acrobats.  Parody's  my  bread  and 
butter. 

"We  clowns  don't  paint  our  faces  a  whole  lot  anymore. 

(Continued  on  page  158) 
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SECRET 
GARDEN 


SOME  NINETY  MILES  NORTH  OF  MANHAT- 


TAN  AND  A  COUPLE  OF  MILES  EAST  OF 


MILLBROOK,  NEW  YORK,  A  STENCILED  SIGN 


TOO   SMALL  TO  CATCH  THE  EYE  READS 


'INNISFREE"  AND  POINTS  UP  A  COUNTRY 


LANE  THAT  SOON  GIVES  WAY  TO  A  GRAVEL 


DRIVE.   THE  PILGRIM  WHO  REACHES  THE 


By  Adam 


B     e     g      l     e     y 


Left:  Dragon 
rock  flanked  by  owl 
and  turtle  rocks. 

Right:  A  trail  of 
water  following 
a  course  first  laid 
out  by  a  hose. 


The 
subtle 
beauty  of 
GATES  OF  INNISFREE  VERY  LIKELY  KNOWS        Innisfree 

WHAT  TO  EXPECT:  200  ACRES  OF  WOODS 

AND  GARDEN  WOUND  AROUND  A  40-ACRE 

LAKE  CRADLED  WITHIN  HILLS.   A  UNIQUE 

FORMAL   GARDEN    DISGUISED    AS    AN 


Photographs     by     Len     Jensiiel 
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enchanted  natural  landscape,  Innisfree  is  open  to  the  public 
and  yet  hardly  advertised,  a  secret  garden  everyone  may 
share.  Lester  Collins,  the  director  of  the  Innisfree  Foundation 
since  1960,  ranks  his  garden  with  the  great  gardens  of  the 
world,  from  Kew  to  Versailles.  The  comparison  seems 
strained,  but  it  underscores  the  fierce  artistic  ambition  of  two 
men  who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  garden  art. 

Innisfree  owes  its  existence  to  Walter  Beck,  a  painter  with  a 
modest  reputation  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (now  near- 
ly forgotten),  who  in  the  1920s  stumbled  on  a  reference  to  a 
special  kind  of  garden  built  by  an  eighth-century  Chinese 
poet-painter  named  Wang  Wei.  Powerfully  influenced  by 
scroll  paintings  of  Wang  Wei's  garden — a  series  of  self-con- 
tained landscapes  harmonized  within  a  greater  whole — Beck 
began  in  1929  to  transform  his  own  garden  into  an  American 
version  of  the  Chinese  model.  He  was  still  building  Innisfree 
when  he  died,  in  1954.  Since  then  the  garden  has  been  expand- 
ed and  transformed  by  Lester  Collins. 

Moving  the  earth  with  shovels  or  bulldozers, 
placing  boulders  the  size  of  grand  pianos, 
diverting  streams,  creating  waterfalls  and 
ponds,  clearing  or  thinning  forest  glades, 
planting  trees,  shrubs,  flowers — in  short, 
manipulating  natural  elements  to  frame  and  fill  pictures, 
Beck,  then  Collins,  built  an  enormous  "cup  garden,"  as  Beck 
called  it  (the  lake  is  the  cup's  bottom,  the  surrounding  hills  its 
sides),  and  countless  smaller  cup  gardens  within  it.  Like  most 
Chinese  gardens,  Innisfree  must  be  discovered  little  by  little  as 
the  visitor  strolls  from  one  intimate  scene  to  the  next.  Some  of 
these  scenes  are  simple:  five  sentry  sugar  maples  (Acer  saccha- 
rum  monumentale),  asymmetrically  arranged,  rise  like  slender 
columns,  their  foliage  line  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
trees  may  grow  to  sixty  feet.  Other  scenes  are  rich  in  com- 
plexity: a  jumbled  rockery,  laced  with  ferns,  traversed  by  a 
tiny  stream  that  spreads  out  in  a  wet  stain  on  a  flat  stone  and 
drips  delicately  on  its  way.  A  meadow  is  scattered  with  smoke 
trees  (Cotinus  coggygria),  their  blossoms  like  cotton  candy. 

Innisfree  has  its  share  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  plants, 
but  botany  plays  a  secondary  role  in  the  garden's  design. 
There  are  no  flower  beds  and  gravel  walks,  no  alleys  punc- 
tuated with  exotic  trees  and  sculpture.  Although  the  path  that 
leads  the  visitor  around  the  lake  provides  many  a  seemingly 
artless  vista,  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  landscape  has  been 
shaped.  "Some  people,"  says  Marco  Polo  Stufano,  the  direc- 
tor of  horticulture  at  Wave  Hill,  "might  look  at  Innisfree  and 
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see  a  big  woodland  garden,  but  there's  a 
great  deal  more  involved — something 
very  unusual  and  personal.  Nature's 
been  choreographed.  It's  the  creation  of 
an  artistic  mind."  Garden  historians 
may  wonder  which  artistic  mind  was 
responsible  for  this  or  that  element,  but 
it  is  simple:  yesterday  it  was  Beck's  gar- 
den; today  it  is  Collins's. 

After  spending  most  of  his  life  earn- 
ing his  living  by  painting  and  teaching, 
Walter  Beck  began  his  garden  with  a 
tremendous  advantage:  access  to  plenty 
of  money.  In  1922,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  he  married  Marion  Burt  Stone,  a 
wealthy  divorcee.  The  couple  settled  on 
Marion's  thousand-acre  Millbrook 
property,  camping  out  in  a  small  lake- 
side cottage  while  they  built  a  Queen 
Anne— style  mansion  and  drew  up  plans 
for  a  formal  garden.  But  Beck  had  a 
change  of  heart.  He  saw  that  a  tradition- 
al English  garden  was  not  suited  to 
Innisfree's  landscape  and  cast  about  for  a 
more  appropriate  design.  In  a  library  in 
London  he  eventually  discovered  Wang 
Wei  and  his  eighth-century  garden. 

Beck's  garden  spread  out  from  the 
house  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  He 
built  a  seven-acre  pond  on  the  hill  to 
feed  waterfalls  and  charted  the  course  of 
a  new  stream.  With  a  team  of  thirty 
laborers  he  gathered  from  the  woods  a 
harvest  of  rocks  and  boulders.  Using 
water  and  stone  as  his  principal  materi- 
als, he  composed.  He  thought  of  each 
cup  garden  as  a  framed  picture,  a  space 
created  by  the  harmony — or  tension — 
of  the  elements  in  the  composition. 
Two  rocks  and  a  stream,  a  tree  by  a 
breach  in  a  wall,  water  dripping  from  a 
flat  rock — according  to  Beck's  theory, 
any  of  these  groupings  might  make  a 
cup  garden  if  the  elements  were  poised 
in  "occult"  balance.  Finding  the  correct 
balance  sometimes  meant  that  Beck's 
helpers  had  to  reposition  heavy  boul- 
ders again  and  again,  but  perseverance 
could  lead  to  stunning  results.  "On  a 
wall,  at  the  lake  edge,"  wrote  Beck  in 
1942,  "is  a  rock  which  I  call  the  dragon 
rock;  it  is  the  key  in  a  grouping  of  stones 
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whose  function  is  to  hold  in  balance  the  lake  and  the  nearby 
hills;  whose  function  is  to  cope  with  the  energies  of  the  sky 
and  the  distant  landscape." 

Beck  died  in  1954.  His  wife  survived  him  by  five  years  and 
created  the  Innisfree  Foundation,  naming  Lester  Collins  its 
president.  The  foundation  was  to  open  the  garden  to  the  pub- 
lic and  transform  the  mansion  into  a  museum  housing  Beck's 
paintings  as  well  as  the  couple's  collection  of  Oriental  art.  But 
when  she  died,  Marion  Beck's  fortune  was  greatly  dimin- 
ished; the  foundation  has  had  to  struggle,  and  some  of  her 
wishes  could  not  be  carried  out. 

'  ""^T'  W  ou  have  no  idea  of  the  problems  involved  in 
^L  M  going  from  private  to  public,"  says  Lester 
^^f  Collins,   "especially  with  the  foundation's 

■  very  limited  income."  "Actually,"  he  adds, 

M  "we  always  tried  to  keep  it  quiet.  I  didn't 

want  the  scrutiny  and  we  couldn't  handle  big  crowds."  But 
Collins  recognizes  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  keep  Innisfree 
secret  forever — already  the  garden  attracts  an  estimated 
25,000  visitors  every  summer.  The  sale  in  1972  of  750  wooded 
acres  to  Rockefeller  University,  careful  husbandry  of  meager 
means,  and  charitable  gifts  have  swelled  the  foundation's  en- 
dowment to  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Income  from  it  cov- 
ers maintenance  as  well  as  a  few  costly  projects  per  season. 

Collins  is  settled  comfortably  in  a  metal  armchair  on  the 
screened  terrace  of  the  lakeside  cottage  where  the  Becks  first 
lived.  For  thirty  years  Collins  and  his  wife,  Petronella,  have 
lived  here,  May  through  October.  In  the  fading  evening  light 
Innisfree  is  as  calm  as  the  lake  isle  Yeats  dreamed  of  in  verse,  a 
place  where  "peace  comes  dropping  slow." 

Collins  talks  with  the  quiet  confidence  of  a  man  who  creates 
on  a  massive  scale.  He  does  not  boast:  his  work,  stretched  out 
before  him,  dwarfs  all  but  the  largest  museums  and  represents 
him  with  mute  dignity.  Boasting  would  be  foreign  to  this  tall, 
lanky,  distinguished-looking  elderly  man.  When  he  talks 
about  Innisfree  he  peppers  his  remarks  with  references  to 
Beck  and  Beck's  accomplishments. 

He  met  the  Becks  in  1938  at  a  series  of  lectures  at  I  larvard 
on  the  Chinese  garden.  Collins  was  a  graduate  student  in 
landscape  design;  Beck  was  on  the  lookout  for  fresh  ideas;  and 
so  when  Collins  traveled  to  the  Far  Fast  to  study  gardens  in 
India,  Japan,  and  China,  he  i  i  ried  with  him  a  list  of  questions 
Beck  wanted  answered.  Deck  was  delighted  with  the  infor- 
mation Collins  brought  home;  their  friendship  endured. 

After  a  stint  with  the  American  Field  Service  during  the 
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war.  Collins  began  to  teacfa  .it  1  Lir\  .ird 
For  two  years,   while  he  was  still  an 
assistant  professor,  he  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Landscape 

Architecture.  In  1953  he  turned  his 
attention  to  private  practice.  If  only 
because  he  has  been  working  at  it  tor 
three  decades.  Innisfree  may  be  his  most 
important  project,  but  he  has  ,iKo  had  a 
thriving  career  outside  of  Millbrook .  C  )t 
his  public  projects,  the  most  visible  are 
the  redesign  of  the  Hirshhorn  Sculpture 
Garden,  at  the  Smithsonian,  and  the 
design  of  Miami  Lakes,  Florida,  a  devel- 
opment created  in  1962,  now  home  to 
23, (MX)  people. 

Innisfree  has  been  his  inspiration  and 
his  testing  ground.  As  the  garden 
changes  over  the  years,  Collins  has  been 
careful  to  preserve  where  possible 
Beck's  best  work.  Some  of  Beck's  de- 
signs, including  a  small  but  elaborate 
cup  garden  built  around  a  teahouse  that 
required  the  attention  of  two  full-time 
gardeners,  were  doomed  by  a  tight  bud- 
get, for  Collins  must  tend  Ininstree's 
200  acres  with  a  staff  of  only  three.  And 
yet  since  1960  the  garden  has  doubled  in 
size:  three  waterfalls  have  been  added, 
and  a  new  stream.  A  fountain  enlivens  a 
wooded  island  where  the  forest  has  been 
delicately  thinned;  a  sixty-foot  spume 
rises  ghostly  among  even  taller  trees. 
On  a  breezy  day  a  fine  veil  of  mist  is 
blown  all  through  the  garden. 

In  1982  Collins  made  his  boldest 
move:  a  demolition  crew  was  brought 
in  to  raze  the  Hecks'  mansion.  Not  only 
was  the  house  sapping  funds  from  the 
garden  but,  as  Heck  himself  admitted, 
the  imposing  Queen  Anne  architecture 
(Continued  on  page  163) 
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ViolenceancBex 


By    Gilbert    Adair 


oney.  I  shrunk  the  mov- 
ie!" From  the  evidence 
of  the  ever  increasing 
number  of  Hollywood 
productions  at  present 
being  restored  to  their 
original  length,  that 
may  have  been  the  way 
a  lot  of  producers  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties  greet- 
ed their  wives  after  a 
hard  day  at  the  studio 
mangling  the  director's  vision.  Re- 
storation is  a  growth  industry,  as 
the  splashy  rereleases  of  .4  Star  Is 
Born,  Fantasia,  and  Napoleon  attest, 
but  what  distinguishes  the  current 
wave  from  the  patient,  thankless, 
uncharismatic  preservation  work  of 
earlier  days  is  that  the  films  being 
restored  to  pristine  splendor  are 
ones  many  of  us  can  still  remember 
seeing  the  first  time  around.  Preser- 
vationists are  no  longer  willing  to  wait  until  some  favorite 
movie — Griffith's  Intolerance,  say.  or  Buster  Keaton's  satire  of 
same.  The  Three  Ages — has  to  be  patched  together  from  occa- 
sionally ill-fitting  shreds  of  celluloid  from  the  vaults  of  a  half 
dozen  different  cinematheques.  And  a  major  advantage  of 
addressing  the  task  years  rather  than  decades  after  a  movie's 


Give  me  liberty 
or.  .  .  !  Kirk 
Douglas  as  Spartacus. 


initial  theatrical  release  is  that  there  is  an  odds-on  chance  the 
director  himself  will  still  be  around  to  help  you  figure  out 
what  goes  where. 

The  preeminent  American  specialist  in  the  field  is  Robert 
A.  Harris,  who  was  responsible  for  restoring  the  complete, 
uncut  version,  never  before  shown  in  movie  theaters,  of 
David  Lean's  Lawrence  of  Arabia.  This  month  sees  the  reissue 
of  another  70mm  super-spectacle  from  the  period  to  which  he 
has  applied  his  skills:  Stanley  Kubrick's  Spartacus.  The  film 
not  only  suffered  a  pre-release  cut  of  more  than  five  (crucial) 
minutes — demanded,  or  rather  "recommended,"  by  the  once 
all-powerful  Legion  of  Decency — but  has  subsequently  been 
mutilated  for  TV  and  video  screenings.  The  deterioration  had 
reached  the  stage  where  there  just  did  not  exist  a  usable  nega- 
tive print  ot  the  movie,  so  Harris  had  to  work  from  black- 
and-white  duplicates  to  achieve  the  glowing  new  color  print. 
Harris  first  saw  Spartacus  when  he  was  in  his  teens  and  long 
had  a  recollection  of  it  as  "so  much  larger  than  life. "  Original- 
ly released  in  1960,  it  belqngs  to  a  now  obsolete  subgenre  of 
biblical  or  Greco-Roman  dramas,  but  its  unusually  subtle  and 
analytical  dissection  of  the  mechanisms  of  power,  its  standout 
cast  (Kirk  Douglas,  Laurence  Olivier,  Jean  Simmons,  Charles 
Laughton,  and  Peter  Ustinov),  and  the  controlled,  almost 
choreographed  violence  of  its  battle  sequences  put  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  most  of  the  period's  reductively  spectacular 
pop-up  movies.  And  it  struck  Harris  as  absurd  that  a  censor's 
cut  thirty  years  old  should  still  stand  unreversed.  He  put  the 
idea  to  Universal,  which  had  earned  S7  million  from  the  the- 
atrical reissue  of  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  and  the  executives  were 
delighted  at  this  chance  to  repeat  such  a  success.  They  at  once 
assigned  James  Katz  as  Harris's  producer  (when  president  of 
the  studio's  Classics  division,  he  had  supervised  the  rerelease 

of  the  long-unseen  Hitchcock 
classics  Rear  Window,  Vertigo, 
and  The  Trouble  with  Harry) 
and  put  Harris  in  touch  with 
Robert  Lawrence,  the  movie's 
original  editor. 

Harris  also  decided  to  make 
personal  contact  with  Kubrick 
himself.  He  confesses  to  having 
rung  him  up  rather  timorously, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  Sparta- 
cus was  the  only  film  in  the  di- 
j  rector's  career  that  he  had  not 
>^r     J^>--  l|   instigated,  having  been  called 

'   in  by  its  producer-star  Kirk 
Douglas  after  "creative  differ- 

War'sgrim  harvest — too  shocking  for 
the  Hollywood  watchdogs  of  1960. 


The  unexpurgated  Spartacus 
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ences"  between  Douglas  and  the  origi- 
nal director,  Anthony  Mann.  Kubrick 
mused  for  a  while  and  then  bluntly 
asked  Harris  if  he  believed  Spartacus  was 
one  of  the  great  movies  of  cinema  his- 


Too  steamy  for  the  Legion  of  Decency: 
Laurence  Olivier,  as  the  decadent  General 

Crassus,  quizzes  his  new  toy  (Tony  (Curtis)  a> 
to  his  taste  for  snails  and  oysters. 


(Tony  Curtis).  "No.  master, "die as  yd 
uncomprehending  ("urns  replies.  Oliv- 
ier persists.  "Do  you  fed  the  eating  of 
oysters  is  unmoral  and  the  eating  of 
snails  is  moral?*'  I  he  general's  own  taste 


tory.  Harris  chewed  on  this  for  a  moment  and  then  replied  in  mollusks  clearly  swings  both  ways 

that  no,  he  did  not,  but  he  still  thought  it  worth  restoring.  Curtis  catches  on  halfway,  and  the  censor  caught  on  .it 

Kubrick  gave  him  his  blessing.  some  point  after  that,  which jusi  goes  to  show  that  even  moral 

About  those  cuts,  twenty-plus  in  all.  One  of  the  battle  arbiters  are  not  invariably  insensitive  to  nuance 

scenes,  patently  influenced  by  Sergei  Eisenstcin's  Russian  The  restored  Spartacus  will  he  premiered  on    Vpril  2<>  .it 


classic  Alexander  Nevsky,  was  regarded  by  the  censor  as  just 
too  gruesome  for  ordinary  audiences,  particular  exception 
being  taken  to  a  shot  of  a  river  of  blood  streaming  over  a 
mammoth  pile  of  corpses.  That  scene  has  now  been  restored 
in  full,  complete  with  a  wordless  elegy  for  the  dead,  sung  on 
the  original  sound  track  by  Shirley  Verrett. 


New  York's  Ziegfeld  I  heatre  as  .1  benefit  tor  tin  Film  I  01111- 
dation.  1  lams  is  eager  now  to  tackle  another  personal  favor- 
ite, The  Bridge  on  the  Rivet  Kwai,  most  prints  ol  which  in  dis- 
tribution have  already  started  to  deteriorati  I  fnfortunately, 
the  current  regime  at  Columbia,  so  he  claims,  no  longer  has 
any  real  or  urgent  commitment  to  film  re  itoration  "  Whu  h  is 
.1  kind  of  tragedy — since,  given  the  fragility  of  the  medium,  to 


Especially  intriguing,  though,  is  the  second  major  excision 
made  in  deference  to  the  still-lingering  public  decencies  of  the  'Not  now.'  is  to  say,  'Never.' 

fifties.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  exchanged  in  a  Roman  bath- 
house. "Do  you  eat  oysters?"  the  epicene  General  Crassus      *•»  Gilbert  Adair,  based  in  London,  is  the  author  of,  most  recently, 

(Laurence  Olivier)  inquires  of  a  youthful,  half-naked  slave      a  novel.  Love  and  Death  on  Long  Island. 
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The  world  at  her  feet:  Carol  Vara 
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pers.  Stung  by  demons  applause  alone 
could  tame,  divas  leapt  from  native 
obscurity  to  light  up  the  sky.  Everyone 
knew  who  they  were.  Think  of  Nellie 
Melba — from  Australia! — who  was 
a  household  name  long  be 
fore  the  peach  and  the 
toast,  or  Luisa  Tetraz- 
zini,  the  glittering  Ital- 
ian, invoked  to  this  day  by 
the  turkey  and  the  chicken.  The 
Spanish-born  Adelina  Patti  reigned 
nearly  half  a  century,  giving  farewell 
tours  that  outlasted  many  a  respectable 
career.  Then  there  was  Geraldine  Far- 
rar,  from  Massachusetts,  a  favorite  on 
the  silent  screen  as  well  as  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  after  whose  farewell 
performance  tearful  "Gerry-flappers" 
gathered  outside  the  opera  house  by  the 
thousands.  There  were  divas  whose  de- 
buts made  headlines.  Maria  Callas  was 
the  last  of  the  species,  and  she  made 
headlines  when  she  canceled. 

"No,  those  things  don't  happen  any- 
more," says  the  Junoesque  Carol  Va- 
ness,  whose  smoldering  soprano  and 
catlike  eyes  would  have  swept  her  to  the 
top  in  those  mythic  days.  "No,  they 
don't  throw  jewels  at  the  stage.  I'm 
waiting  for  it  to  happen." 

And  it  might.  Though  Vaness  dis- 
dains the  studied  affectations  that  make 
certain  opera  personalities  so  hard  to 
take  onstage  and  off,  in  everything  that 
counts  she  does  have  a  diva's  attributes: 
the  nondescript  origins,  the  voice,  the 
drive,  the  art.  The  oldest  daughter  of  a 
retired  California  security  guard  and  a 
laundry  supervisor,  she  grew  up  none 
too  happily  and  with  no  very  focused 
ambitions  as  a  plump  parochial-school 


student  in  Pomona,  California.  After 
college  at  California  Polytechnic  and 
graduate  studies  at  Cal  State  North- 
ridge,  she  made  her  professional  debut, 
with  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  as 
the  unseen  High  Priestess  in 
the  second  scene  of  Aida, 
singing  too  loudly  to 
suit  the  conductor. 
Shortly  thereafter, 
Beverly  Sills  brought 
her  to  the  New  York 
City  Opera,  and  Vaness  was  launched. 
That  was  twelve  years  ago.  Since,  she 
has  simply  soared  higher  and  higher. 
Whatever  further  triumphs  and  sur- 
prises are  in  store,  right  now,  at  thirty- 
eight,  she  is  operating  at  a  new  peak, 
with  a  datebook  filled  with  choice  en- 
gagements, the  admiration  of  her  peers, 
and  audiences  at  her  feet. 

Her  appearances  this  month  in  the 
title  role  of  Tosca  with  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  both  at  their  home  in  Phila- 
lelphia  and  at  Carnegie  Hall,  are  a  seren- 
dipitous emblem  of  her  status.  Puccini's 
diva  heroine  means  a  lot  to  Vaness. 
"Vissi  d'arte, "  she  sings,  as  all  her  hopes 
for  the  future  are  turning  to  ashes: 
"I  have  lived  for  art."  Vaness 
can  transpose  the  words 
into  a  delighted  present 
tense.  "I  have  to  say, 
singing  does  make  me 
the  happiest." 

To  audiences  in  New  York,  where 
her  international  career  took  off,  the 
Tosca  concerts  may  look  like  the  break- 
through of  a  "new"  Vaness.  Actually, 
her  exposure  hereabouts  has  for  some 
seasons  been  out  of  phase  with  her 
development.  Audiences  at  the  Metro- 
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politan  Opera,  her  exclusive  New  York 
house  since  1984,  are  quick  to  typecast 
her  as  a  Mozart  specialist.  Not  since 
some  Traviatas  and  Rigolettos  with  the 
New  York  City  Opera  in  the  late  seven- 
ties and  early  eighties  has  Vaness  been 
heard  in  these  parts  in  standard  Italian 
repertoire. 

But  then,  her  Mozart  at  the  Met  has 
been  the  stuff  of  legend:  her  gracious 
Countess,  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  her  fi- 
ery Donna  Anna,  in  Don  Giovanni,  her 
stupendous  termagants  Elettra  and  Vi- 
tellia  in  Idomeneo  and  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,  and,  in  Cost  Fan  Tutte,  her  incom- 
parable Fiordiligi,  a  trusting  girl  tricked 
by  a  foolish  lover  into  discovering  the 
secrets  of  her  own  heart.  In  countless 
productions  of  the  opera,  Fiordiligi's 
plight  serves  as  a  subject  for  frivolous 
parody;  not  with  Vaness.  Across  leaps 
of  an  octave  and  a  half,  over  a  range 
from  an  amber  low  A  to  a  beaming  high 
C,  Vaness  spins  a  portrayal  ardent,  gen- 
erous, profoundly  feminine,  as  disarm- 
ing in  its  private  drama  as  it  is  captivat- 
ing to  listen  to. 

For  Vaness,  though,  the  Italian  sta- 
ples are  an  equal  priority. 
In  Seattle  and  in  London, 
audiences  have  recently 
witnessed  her  gorgeous 
Verdi,  notably  her  Trova- 
tore  Leonora,  the  most  original 
and  commanding  since  Leontyne 
Price  in  her  prime.  Again  in  Seattle,  she 
is  making  strides  into  dramatic  hel  can- 
to. Last  month  saw  her  first  go  as  Henry 
VIII's  hapless  second  queen  in  Donizet- 
ti's florid  Anna  Bolena.  Bellini's  Norma, 
the  tragedy  of  a  Druid  high  priestess 
who  loves  a  Roman,  follows  in  1994. 
The  bel  canto  Everest,  it  has  not  been 
surmounted  with  distinction  since  the 
heyday  of  Callas,  Joan  Sutherland,  and 
Montserrat  Caballe.  And  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Vaness  will  portray  Verdi  hero- 
ines (in  La  Traviata,  Les  Vepres  Sicili- 
ennes,  Don  Carlos,  and  //  Trovatore)  in 
each  of  the  four  coming  seasons. 

Vaness's  lingering  reputation  as  a 
mostly  Mozartean  truly  is  odd.  Certain- 
ly, she  has  the  musicianly  requirements: 
scrupulous  technique  (every  note  is  in 
place)  and  both  refinement  and  imagi- 
nation in  attack  and  phrasing.  But  when 
one  thinks  of  sopranos  specializing  in 
Mozart,  one  thinks,  first  of  all,  of  light, 
white  voices,  chaste  and  cool.  Vaness's 
instrument  is  nothing  like  that.  It  has 
metal;  it  has  colors. 

Like  Pavarotti's,  her  "mask"  (as  sing- 
ers like  to  call  the  facial  configuration) 


looks  resonant.  Her  features  are  noble, 
with  high,  smoothly  molded  cheek- 
bones, a  smoothly  roundedjawline,  and 
a  delicate  chin.  The  nose  is  straight  and 
pointy,  the  mouth  neither  too  narrow 
nor  too  full.  It  all  seems  formed  for  the 
production  of  beautiful,  rounded  tones. 
These  Vaness  commands,  and  more. 
She  has  control  over  timbre,  volume, 
and  expression  throughout  her  range, 
although  she  feels  she  has  yet  to  achieve 
a  "really  good  soft  high  C."  At  the  top, 
her  voice  rings;  in  the  lower  register,  it 
glows.  It  is  brilliant;  it  is  voluptuous. 
And  her  passionate  involvement  in  the 
music  makes  it  all  even  more  so. 

In  short,  Vaness  is  made  to  order  for 
the  Italian  repertoire,   though  here 
again,  she  stands  apart.  Under  tor- 
ture, which  in  Italian  grand  opera  is 
every  heroine's  destiny  sooner  or 
later,  the  average  soprano  will  sob 
and  scream.  Not  Vaness.  "There's 
no  reason  that  you  can't  have  a 
great  technique  and  sing,   veris- 
matically,  a  part  like  Tosca,"  she 
says.  "An  audience  doesn't  want 
you  to  spit  your  vocal  cords  at 
them.  They  think  they  do.  But 
when  you  hear  someone 
do  it,  it's  like  being  at  a  car 
race  and  watching  a  crash. 
What's   really  exciting   is 
watching  someone  make  it." 

She  does,  and  the  leading  maestros 
have  noticed.  By  this  point,  she  has  the 
luxury  of  turning  down  any  who  in  her 
experience  lack  commitment,  vision,  or 
authority.  That  is  one  reason  why  New 
Yorkers  have  yet  to  get  reacquainted 
with  her  in  Italian  opera.  There  was  to 
have  been  a  Met  Traviata  last  fall,  but 
Vaness  checked  out  the  proposed  con- 
ductor, disapproved,  asked  for  a  re- 
placement, got  no  for  an  answer,  and 
withdrew.  Instead,  she  had  an  opening- 
night  debut  in  Idomeneo  at  La  Scala, 
where  she  brought  the  house  down. 
The  Met  is  making  amends  with  new 
productions  oiMadama  Butterfly  in  1994 
and  Otello  in  1995,  plus  assorted  other 
plums. 

Vaness,  who  estimates  that  she  turns 
down  ten  offers  for  every  one  she  takes, 
is  in  constant  demand  on  a  very  select 
circuit,  earning  top  fees  wherever  she 
goes,  from  the  Met's  bargain-basement 
$10,000  per  performance  to  over  twice 
that  elsewhere.  She  is  a  favorite  with 
Riccardo  Muti,  who  cast  her  in  the  cur- 
rent Tosca,  with  Colin  Davis,  with 
whom  she  recently  recorded  the  Verdi 
Requiem,   not  to  mention   with   the 


Met's  James  Levine.  Another  recent 
compliment:  Placido  Domingo  invited 
her  to  join  him  for  two  duets  on  an  all- 
Mozart  album  otherwise  devoted  en- 
tirely to  tenor  arias. 

When   Vaness  emerged  at  the  City 
Opera,  she  already  seemed  a  finished 
artist.  Yet  the  distance  she  has  traveled 
since  is  tremendous.    She  credits   the 
conductors  and  artistic  directors  who 
have  believed  in  her.  "Their  confidence 
inspires   confidence,"   says   Vaness. 
"That's  the  great  passion  of  our  profes- 
sion! To  work  with  people  who  make 
you  want  to  go  out  there! 
With  great  colleagues  you 
learn   to  do   things   you 
didn't  know  you  could 
do — musically,   artistical- 
ly,  vocally,   dramatically. 
And  what  you  send  out,  a 
great  audience  sends  back. 
That   gives   you   energy, 
heart.  Then  all  the  loneliness 
and  the  hard  work  and  the 
scares  are  really  worth  it." 
That  she  was  typecast  early 
in  her  career  was  no  accident. 
After  centuries  of  neglect,  Mo- 
zart's last  opera,  La  Clemenza  di 
Tito,  was  returning  to  favor,  and 
impresarios  needed  someone  who 
could  handle  the  part  of  Vitellia,  the 
Roman  schemer  who  in  a  moment  of 
peak  excitement  darts  up  to  a 
few  high  D's  but  otherwise, 
despite  prima  donna  status, 
stays  in  mezzo-soprano  territo- 
ry. Vaness  filled  the  bill. 

She  did  not  much  enjoy  the 
part;  it  is  all  but  impossible,  she 
points  out,  to  maintain  the  au- 
dience's excitement  with  low 
soprano   music.    "When   I   did 
Clemenza  di   Tito  and  no  one   I 
else  could  do  it,  guess  who  had   s 
to  sing  it  everywhere  all  the   2 
time?  It  took  me  ten  years  to  get 
rid  of  that  albatross."   Now   | 
managers  come  to  Vaness  for 
heavy  German  roles  that  are   1 
hard  to  cast.  "They  offer  me  | 
Isolde,"  she  says,  "but  my  vi-  | 
brato  is  all  wrong  for  Wagner.    \ 
They  offer  me  the  Empress,  in 
Strauss's    I  ran         , 
ohne  S  chat  ten.   I 
think  it  would  be        Vaness.  "I 
interesting    to       grew  up 
sing  it,  but  I'm       feelingvery    I 
not    going    to! 

Because  the  mo-      »&>  verV      g 

0 
ment   I   sing  it,       insecure. 


that's  the  last  time 
anyone  asks  un- 
to sing  Trova- 
tore.  I'll  have  to 
sing  the  Empress  for- 
ever, the  way  I  had  to  sum  Vitellia.  And 
1  don't  think  anyone  should  do  a  steady 
diet  ot  any  one  thing.  Yon  become  a 
record  in  one  groove,  which  is  fine  until 
you  wear  out.  If  I  take  care  of  myself,  I 
may  very  well  sing  into  my  sixties  I 
want  the  next  twenty  years  to  be  great 
ones,  with  people  I  care  about  and  places 
that  make  me  happy.  Also,  I'd  like  to  fall 
in  love."  Shades  of  Tosca,  again.  The 
line  that  follows  "I  'issi  d'arte"  is  "  I 
d'amore" — "I  have  lived  for  love." 
(Right  now,  Vaness  is  separated  after  a 
brief  marriage,  and  in  the  short  lulls 
between  engagements  she  is  apt  to  seem 
at  loose  ends.) 

Vaness's  latest  role,  which  she  is  now 
performing  professionally  for  the  first 
time,  brings  her  back  full  circle  to  her 
student  days.  It  was  sixteen  years  ago.  .is 
a  twenty-two-year-old  first-year  grad- 
uate student  at  Cal  State  Northridge, 
that  she  first  performed  the  part — in  .1 
school  performance,  in  English,  in  the 
firm  belief  that  she  was  actually  a  mez- 
zo-soprano. Her  teacher.  David  Scott, 
told  her  she  could  do  it,  and  she  tried  to 
convince  him  that  she  couldn't.  Hut  he 
(Continued  on  page  M>4) 
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"This  is  King  Arthur.  He's  a 
Stciff,  probably  from  1905.  He 
broke  a  record  at  Sotheby's 
four  years  ago  by  going  for  ten 
thousand  dollars  (though  that 
is  not  much  anymore).  He's 
rare  because  of  his  white  color 
and  his  excellent  condition.  Ar- 
thur's what  you'd  call  a  significant  bear." 

Rosemary  Volpp  is  giving  a  tour  of  her  collec- 
tion, "the  finest  teddy-bear  collection  in  the 
world,"  according  to  Bunny  Campione,  a  per- 
son who  knows,  being  the  Sotheby's  bear  con- 
sultant in  London.  In  their  field,  she  says,  Rose- 
mary and  Paul  Volpp  have  been  the  top  collec- 
tors worldwide  for  the  past  five  years.  Their  col- 
lection, while  certainly  impressive  in  its  num- 
bers— some  5,000  bears — is  also  impressive  for 


ing,  provenance  plays  a  role  with  bears.  One  tat- 
tered and  patched  eighty-four-year-old  Ideal 
bear  is  even  more  valuable  because  he  was 
owned  by  the  late  Peter  Bull,  the  father  of  teddy- 
bear  collecting.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  this 
particular  fellow  happens  to  be  Aloysius,  the 
teddy  that  Anthony  Andrews,  as  Sebastian, 
dragged  through  the  many  episodes  of  "Brides- 
head  Revisited"  on  PBS. 

Another  famous  bear,  this  one  with  no  notable 
provenance,  is  Happy  Anniversary,  who  was 
sold  in  1989  for  a  record-breaking  $86,350  at 
Sotheby's  in  London.  Paul  Volpp,  an  owner  of  a 
small  manufacturing  company  in  real  life,  had 
instructed  his  bidder  to  "get  the  bear"  — a  twen- 
ty-four-inch, circa  1926  silver-brown  Steiff  with 
an  automatic  growler — for  his  wife  for  their  for- 
ty-second anniversary.   He  figured  the  bear 
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its  rarity  and  quality.  Amid  vintage  excelsior- 
stuffed  mohair  animals — with  their  sought-after 
center  seams,  elephant-imprinted  buttons  in  the 
ears,  cone  noses,  or  humpbacks — are  some  of  the 
world's  top  bears. 

Bears,  which  constitute  a  relatively  new  field, 
have  become  the  fourth-most-popular  collecti- 
ble, surpassed  only  by  stamps,  coins,  and 
dolls.  Hobby  House  Press,  a  publisher  of 
chatty  collector  magazines  and  books,  es- 
timates there  are  half  a  million  dedicated 
bear  collectors  in  the  United  States. 

Teddy  bears  have  been  made  only 
since  1903,  following  the  1902  hunt- 
ing incident  in  which  President  The- 
odore Roosevelt  refused  to  shoot  a 
cub.  The  event  was  made  famous  by 
the  political  cartoonist  Clifford  Berry- 
man,  after  which  Steiff,  in  Germany,  and  Ideal 
Toys,   in  the   United   States,   simultaneously 
began  making  Teddy's  Bears. 

Most  of  the  bears  in  the  Volpps'  collection  are 
from  Steiff,  the  top  maker,  which  exported 
as  many  as  one  million  teddys  to  Ameri- 
ca in  1908.  The  Volpps  also  have  bears 
by  Ideal,  early  English  bear  makers,  and 
the  German  firm  Hermann,  plus  a  good 
selection  of  one-of-a-kind   bears  by  a 
modern  artist.  Some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
collection  are  the  oddball  rod  bears,  made 
with  rods  instead  of  movable  joints, 
and  Laughing  Roosevelts,  whose 
mouths  open   to   show  almost 
toothless  smiles. 

As  in  most  areas  of  collect- 


would  go  for  no  more  than  the  record  at  that 
time,  $16,000.  He  was  as  astonished  as  anyone 
else  when  the  bidder  got  the  bear  at  more  than 
five  times  that  price. 

One  of  the  few  world-famous  bears  that  the 
Volpps  do  not  own  is  Winnie-the-Pooh,  who 
has  pride  of  place  in  the  children's  room  at  New 
York's  Donnell  Library.  The  Volpps 
have,  however,  a  bear  of  similar  vin- 
tage and  make,  an  English  Alpha  Far- 
nell  from  1927-28.  "I  wouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  they're  from  the  same  bolt  of 
fabric,"  Rosemary  says. 

The  avuncular  Paul  Volpp,  who  lec- 
tures on  his  passion,  the  collecting  of 
antique  bears,  says  audiences  "are  in- 
terested in  price  more  than  anything 
else."  His  rule  of  thumb  on  that  score:  a 
pre-1915  Steiff,  with  the  signature  button  still  in 
its  ear,  is  worth  $100  to  $125  an  inch. 

For  collectors,  there  is  good  news  and  bad 
news  about  the  Volpp,  or  "Buck  Hill,"  collec- 
tion, as  it  is  known.  The  Volpps  have  begun  to 
find  that  dusting,  washing,  and  protecting  some 
five  thousand  bears  from  sunlight  is  too  much 
for  them.  Not  wanting  to  open  a  museum,  they 
plan  to  weed  out  their  collection.  Thus,  many 
bears  will  soon  be  back  on  the  market.  Of 
course,  Rosemary  says,  they  will  "still  maintain 
a  significant  collection."  That  means  Buck  Hill 
will  keep  Aloysius,  Happy  Anniversary,  and  the 
rest  of  the  very  best  bears.  □ 

:<<*  Maureen  Sajbel  wrote  about  the  best  children's 
toys  for  the  December  1990  issue  o/Connoisseur. 
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Part  I:  How  a  splendid  Russian 
show  on  Catherine  the  Great  came 
to  Tennessee }  oj  all  places . 

By  Peter  Dragadze 
ON  THE  TENTH  OF  THIS  MONTH,  ONE  OF  THE  FEW  BLOCKBUSTEP 
SHOWS  TO  DESERVE  THE  NAME  WILL  OPEN,  NOT  IN  A  MUSEUM 
AND  NOT  IN  A  CULTURAL  CAPITAL  BUT  IN  THE  CONVENTION 
CENTER  OF  MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE.  THE  SHOW'S  FOCUS  IS  ON 
CATHERINE  THE  GREAT,  THE  FAMOUS 
CZARINA  WHO  RULED  RUSSIA  FROM  1762  TO 
HER  DEATH,  IN  1796.  AS  REMARKABLE  A 
PATRON  OF  RUSSIAN  CULTURE  AS  SHE  WAS 
A  FORGER  OF  EMPIRE,  CATHERINE  PRE- 
SIDED OVER  AN  EXPLOSION  OF  RUSSIAN 
CREATIVITY  IN  PAINTING  AND  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS.  A  TOTAL 
OF  ALMOST  300  PRICELESS  OBJECTS  WILL  BE  ON  DISPLAY,  RANGING 
FROM  GORGEOUS  COURT  COSTUMES  TO  JEWEL-ENCRUSTED 
GOLD  ICONS  TO  AN  EMBROIDERED  WAR  TENT,  A  GIFT  FROM  THE 

THE  EMPRESS 
GOES  WEST 

1  HOTOGRAPHS    B  Y    F  R  I  T  Z    VON    D  E  R    SCHULENBURG 


T 


.op  left: 
Catherine  the  Great 
in  the  mid- 1740s. 
Below:  Her  coronation 
carriage,  with  its 
six-foot-high 
rear  wheels. 


Q 


'pposite: 
The  main  panel  on 
the  rear  of  the  carriage, 
by  Boucher,  depicts 
the  watery  triumph 
of  the  daughter 
of  Neptune. 
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How  times  have  changed!  Once 
m^'  a  museum  would  have  taken  on 
the  blockbuster  show.  Now  a  city 
is  behind  the  exhibition. 


a 


Opposite:  In 
workshop  number 
167,  the  main  support 
of  the  carriage  awaits 
final  recarving. 


T 

JLhis  page,  from 
top:  Catherine  II, 
circa  1770;  carriage 
before  restoration;  and  in 
the gihhng  workshop. 
Right:  The  damaged 
interior  ceiling;  expert 
embroiderers  at  work. 


sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

These  treasures,  seen  for  the  first  time  outside 
the  USSR,  come  from  one  of  the  world's  finest 
museums,  the  Hermitage,  in  Leningrad.  Its 
director,  Vitaly  Suslov,  is  particularly  happy 
that  Catherine's  achievements  will  be  seen  in 
Memphis.  The  magnificent  pieces,  he  feels,  will 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
Hermitage.  "The  museum," 
he  says  proudly,  "is  Cather- 
|  ine's  most  valuable  legacy  to 
the  Soviet  people  and  to  the 
world.  Although  we  have 
sent  exhibitions  to  the  United 
States  before — one  of  Scyth- 
ian gold  and  another  of 
French  Impressionist  paint- 
5  ings — they  went  to  New 
?  York  and  Washington,  D.C. 
i   This  show  is  for  heartland 

z 

America." 

Memphis  landed  the  show 
in  large  part  because  it  has  an 
innovative  mayor,  Richard 
C.  Hackett,  and  a  public  space 
big  enough  to  put  on  a  huge 
exhibition  in  style.  Hackett 
believes  that  the  city  can  stage 
a  cultural  show  better  than  a 
museum  can  because  muse- 
ums are  "slightly  intimidat- 
ing" to  the  general  public. 
"Ours  is  a  more  people-to- 
people  approach." 

It  was  Hackett  who  per- 
suaded Memphis  to  under- 
write the  Ramses  the  Great 
exhibition,  back  in  1987.  The 
blockbuster  broke  even  finan- 
cially; it  drew  675,000  visi- 
tors; and  it  generated  $83  million  worth  of  busi- 
ness for  the  city.  That  success  led  the  mayor  and 
his  top  aide,  James  Broughton,  to  schedule,  after 
the  Catherine  the  Great,  three  similarly  ambi- 
tious exhibitions  through  1993. 

Literally  the  centerpie<  e  for  (lie  Russian  show, 
with  its  own,  simulated  eighteenth-century 
courtyard  setting,  will  be  an  extraordinary  roco- 
co tr(  i  ige  that  the  czarina  used  at 
her  coronation  I  hough  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
most  sumptu            hi<  les  oi  the  sort  ever  made, 


what  will  make  it  particularly  relevant  to  anyone 

who  sees  it  in  Memphis  is  the  know  ledge  that  the 
city  is  sponsoring  its  restoration.  The  carriage 
was  damaged  by  a  German  bombardment  dur- 
ing the  486-day  siege  of  Leningrad  in  World  War 
II.  Since  then,  it  has  languished,  unseen,  in  a 
museum  storeroom. 

Restoring  the  carriage  represents  one  oi  the 
largest  single  such  projects  ever  undertaken  In 
the  staff.  Some  150  workmen,  skilled  in  fifteen 
different  crafts,  have  toiled  over  the  huge  car- 
riage (its  back  wheels  are  six  feet  in  diameter).  I 
visited  some  of  them  in  January,  as  they  rushed 
to  meet  the  February  15  deadline,  when  the  <  .li- 
nage was  to  be  flown  by  Federal  Express  from 
Leningrad  to  Memphis. 

In  the  gold-plating  shop,  for  instance,  the 
wondrous  main  body  of  the  carnage  was  in  pla<  e 
on  wooden  supports;  it  looked  like  something 
out  of  Disney  World,  opulent  and  shining. 
There,  seven  specialists  laid  gold  leaf  on  the  car- 
riage's countless  tiny  rosettes,  crowns,  molded 
curves,  and  corners.  Other  experts  elsewhere 
were  bending  over  precise  details  in  the  restora- 
tion of  metal  work,  fabrics,  wood,  and  leather. 

The  entire  project  will  exist 
$250,000,  but  the  I  lermitage's 
conservators  will  not  get  rich 
from  it.  Their  pay  averages  a 
miserable  300  rubles  a  month 
(about  SI  So).  Even  so,  they  al- 
most universally  regard  their 
work  as  an  honor,  a  labor  ol 
love.  Igor  Lubovich  Kudoya- 
rov,  a  master  leatherwoi  kcr. 
spoke  for  mosi  when  he  confessed  to  me,  "I  rom 
the  window  of  this  w  oi  kshop,  we  arc  privileged 
to  have  the  greatest  \  iew  oi  the  wonderful 
bronze  statue,  by  Falconet,  oi  Peter  the(  Ireal  »>n 
h  O  rs  e  b  ack,  O  i) 
w  huh  ( 'at  herine 
the  ( rreat  inscribed 
the  words  'Petro 
Primo,  Catharina 
Secunda.'  I  Ins  is 
niv  inspii ation;  this 
is  in  v  i  ompensa- 
tion."  Ami  from  it. 
hundreds  oi  thou- 
sands of  Americans 
will  benefit.  I  I 


Part  II:  Was  the  magnificent 
coronation  carriage  made  for  Catherine 
the  Great  or  for  someone  else? 


By      Vladimir      A 

lniost  immediately  after  seizing  pow- 
er onjune  28,  1762,  Catherine  II,  bet- 
ter known  as  Catherine  the  Great, 
issued  a  decree  that  preparations 
begin  tor  her  coronation.  Only 
two  months  later  the  ceremony 
took  place  in  Moscow,  where  such  events  had 
unfolded  since  ancient  times.  This  tradition  was 
still  followed  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries,  even  though  the  capital  of  Russia  had 
been  moved  to  Saint  Petersburg. 

The  coronation  was  extraordinarily  solemn, 
tied  to  a  religious  ceremony  to  sanction  the  mon- 
arch's power.  .  .  .  Catherine's  coronation  re- 
quired not  only  the  usual  rich  czarist  regalia,  a 
cortege  of  horsemen,  and 
splendid  decoration  of  the 
churches  and  streets  but  also 
numerous  carriages  for  the 
empress  and  her  retinue.  Her 
train  consisted  of  sixty-three 
carriages,  pulled  by  395 
horses.  .  .  . 

The  carriage  in  which  Cath- 
erine the  Great  rode  to  her  cor- 
onation was  vividly  described 
in  a  contemporary  account. 
...  It  states,  "Her  Majesty 
rode  in  a  carriage  with  a  velvet-lined  interior 
and  a  gilded  exterior,  with  a  royal  crown  on  top 
and  mythological  figures  painted  on  the  sides. 
The  carriage  was  pulled,  like  Czarina  Eliza- 
beth's, by  eight  Neapolitan  horses."  To  this 
description  we  may  add  with  confidence  that  of 
all  the  carriages  in  this  retinue  Catherine's  would 
naturally  have  been  the  most  elaborate,  the 
richest,  and  the  largest.  .  .  . 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum  has  in  its  collec- 
tion a  carriage  that  fits  the  description  of  a  coro- 
nation carriage  of  that  general  era.  The  question 
we  must  answer  is  whether  it  was  in  fact  the  one 
Catherine  the  Great  used  in  1762. 

This  carriage  is,  indeed,  quite  large  (700  by 
250  by  310  centimeters,  roomier  than  a  Rolls- 
Royce)  and  is  decorated  with  exceptional  carv- 
ings of  gilded  wood,  embossed  bronze  plates, 
gold-embroidered  velvet,  and  allegorical  paint- 
ings. The  elaborate  decor  covering  almost  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  carriage  is  carried  out  expertly. 
Its  harmoniously  arranged  parts,  its  elegant 
paintings,  and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship 
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Chernyshev 

make  this  a  masterpiece  of  the  applied  arts. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  that  this  is  a  coro- 
nation carriage:  approximately  fifty  czarist 
crowns,  painted  or  made 
of  wood  and  metal,  adorn 
it.  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the 
style  of  those  used  for  cor- 
onations of  that  time.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  known  that 
Catherine  worshiped  Peter 
the  Great's  accomplish- 
ments and  considered  her- 
self the  propagator  of  his 
deeds.  Her  carriage  was 
characteristic  of  those  of 
Peter's  era  and  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  early  1760s 
was  already  somewhat 
outmoded.  Catherine 
could  not  have  ordered  a 

new  carriage  for  her  coronation,  since  the  cere- 
mony took  place  only  two  months  after  she 
decreed  that  preparations  for  it  should  begin;  so 
sumptuous  a  coach  could  not  have  been  con- 
structed in  so  short  a  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  all  nineteenth-century 
inventories  the  Hermitage's  carriage  is  listed  as 
having  been  delivered  from  Paris  in  1762,  the 
year  of  Catherine's  coronation,  its  decoration 
and  construction  indicate  that  it  was  built  long 
before  the  event  and  that  it  was  not  originally 
intended  for  Catherine  the  Great. 

The  coach  belongs  to  the  genre  of  the  so-called 
grandes  caresses  that  had  become  popular  in 
Europe  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
They  are  distinguished  by  a  large  body,  looking 
something  like  an  inverted  trapeze.  The  lower 
portion  was  supported  by  bent  springs,  on 
which  the  body  hung  with  thick  leather  straps. 
Because  it  hung  very  low,  almost  touching  the 
ground,  there  are  no  passengers'  steps. 

Unlike  other  carriages,  the  grandes  carosses  had 
a  massive  pivoting  section  that  joined  the  front 
and  rear  sections.  This  piece  consisted  of  two 
curved  metal  rods,  called  swan's  necks,  which 
allowed  the  front  wheels  to  make  a  sharp  turn. 
These  front  wheels  were  scarcely  half  the  si/e  of 
the  rear  wheels.  .  .  .  But  such  "grand  carriages" 
were  rarely  produced  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth   century.    By   the   1740s   ami    1750s, 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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Counterclock- 
wise from  top:  Cath- 
erine in  1765;  resto- 
ration of  an  exterior 
panel;  a  gilder  plies 
her  craft;  the  leather 
masters;  the  chief  gild- 
er with  a  rococo 

dec  oration. 
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Interior  Design     Art  &  Antiques     Architecture     Travels 


PHOTOGRAPHY  RUSSELL  MACMASTERS'INTERIOR  DESIGN 


Architectural  Digest  is  not  just  about  architecture.  Nor  is  it  a  digest.  It  has 
become  what  The  Wall  Street  Journal  called  "the  pre-eminent  publication  in  the 
world  of  interior  design." 

As  an  interior  design  magazine,  it  is  especially  gratifying  for  us  to  be  able  to 
reveal  the  unique,  and  very  private,  ambiance  of  residences  belonging  to  many 
renowned  individuals. 

Our  high  standards  have  won  us  the  respect  of  top  interior  designers  and 
their  clients.  So  we  are  invited  —  and  sometimes,  frankly,  begged  —  to  include 
some  700  interiors  a  year.  From  those  we  choose  only  a  creme  de  la  creme  —  one 
out  often. 

We  seek  out  the  private  houses  of  such  celebrities  as  Michael  Douglas, 
Candice  Bergen,  Gene  Hackman,  Cher.  And  evoke  with  color  camera  and  pen 
the  grandeur  of  such  historic  residences  as  19th  century  composer  Johannes 
Brahms'  summer  sanctuary  in  Germany  and  Chateau  de  Ferney  in  France,  one 
of  the  last  domains  of  author  and  satirist,  Voltaire. 

If  you  love  to  look  behind  the  closed  doors  of  delightful  country  estates, 
penthouse  apartments,  Mediterranean  villas,  imposing  old  townhouses,  film 
stars'  mansions,  French  provincial  castles  —  isn't  it  about  time  you,  too, 
discovered  Architectural  Digest? 

To  peek  inside  some  of  the  world's  finest  residences,  mail  the  postage-paid 
card  today  for  your  complimentary  copy  (retail  value,  $5.00).  If  you  are  noi 
totally  delighted,  there  is  no  obligation  to  continue  as  a  subscriber. 
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Scents  for  the 

CONNOISSEUR 

Choose  among  these  fine,  samples  to  complete  a  wardrobe 
of  fragrances  for  the  true  Connoisseur. 


1.  Romeo  Gigli. 

Natural,  elegant 
and  feminine.  This 
is  Romeo  Gigli, 
the  famous  Italian 
designer  s  fragrance. 
It  is  "a  perfume 
that  reminds  you  of 
a  woman  who  reminds 
you  of  a  perfume.'' 
This  soft,  floral, 
fruity  and  sensual 
fragrojnce  is  now 
yours.  y<\fl.  oz. 
EaudeFnrfum  $12.50. 


ROMEO 

GIGU 


•cw*  Parfvm 


2.  Pheromonefrom  Marilyn  Miglin. 

The  world's  most  precious  perfume  is  $400.00 

the  ounce.  It's  more  than  a. fragrance.  It's  an  epcpe 

Created  for  the  woman  who  makes  ufe  an, 

With  love.  This  very  special  purse  flacon  in  an  elegc 

go(d  (ame  pouch,  a  $50.00  value,  is  yours  for 

just  $12.50. 


3.  Cassini 

by  International  Fashion  Designer  Okg  Cassini. 

A  romantically  feminine  floral  chypre  that  is  elegantly 
pervasive,  with  style  and  presence.  Sensual, 
seductive,  and  unforgettable.  Its  sophisticated  bouquet 
of  naturals  feature:  Jasmine,  Bulgarian  Rose, 
Tuberose  Lnfleurage  and  Oahnoss,  heightened  by  fruity 
accents  and  blended  with  amber.  Distinctively  different 
and  simply  irresistible.  Limited  edition  $15.00. 


4.  "Hermes 
Eaude  Cologne — 
The  Pleasure  After 
The  Pleasure" 

Fresh,  crisp 

Eau  de  Cologne  Hermes 
invigorates  with  the 
cleanness  of  citrus 
and  mint,  promising 
a  spring  shower  of 
new  fragrance  heights. 
In  the  European  manner, 
Eau  de  Cologne  Hermes 
is  appropriate  for 
both  men  and  women. 
1  oz.  Eau  de  Cologne 
andl  oz.  shampoo  shower 
gel  in  a  sporty 
green  pouch  is 
yours  for  $15.00. 
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5.  Destiny. 
Dramatical'  new  and 
different  from 
Marilyn  Migun. 
A  tight  feminine 
fragrance,  DESTINY 
was  created  for  the 
woman  who  balances 
her  sensuality 
with  her  spirituality. 
The  pure  white  flowers 
in  DLSTINT  azote 
a  soft  scent  that 
is  quietly  compelling, 
whose  subtle  influence 
can  change  one 
moment,  one  thought, 
one  emotion,  onefeekng. 
One  ounce  is  5135. 
Now  a  special  limited 
edition  dram,  a 
$35 value,  is  yours 
for  only  $12  SO. 


G.  273  Tor  Women 

FRED  HAYMAN  Beverly  Hills.  The  sexiest  women 

in  Beverfy  Hius  have  Fred  Haymans  number.  Wealthy. 

Elegant.  Wildly  seductiw.  You  are  about  to  be 

seduced  by  Rodeo  Drive's  hottest  number'.  273. 

The  1  oz.  Exceptional  Perfume,  $195;  Special  Vs,  oz. 

premier  presentation,  valued  at  $37.50,  yours  for  only  $15.00. 

Limit  4  per  customer. 


7.  Mon  Parfum  by  Paloma  Picasso. 

A  stirring  floral  harmony  warmed  with  exotic  woods 

and  intoxicating  amber.  Bold.  Prowcatiw.  Emotiw. 

One  ounce  of  Mon  Parfum  sells  for  $220. 

This  17  oz.  deluxe  flacon  is  yours  for  only  $10.00. 


8 .  Shalimar  by  Guerlain. . , 
An  unforgettable 
oriental  blend  of 
RttcnouE,  Vanilla, 
Bergamot  aruflris. 
Reunite  with  Shalimar, 
a  legendin  its  own  time. 
The  most  exquisitely 
voluptuous  perfume 
oneartfi.  Srkiiimar 
Eau  de  Toilette 
Natural  Spra\' 
1  fi.  OZ./30  ml,  $12.50. 


SHALIMAR 
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TOILFTTI 

SHALIMAR, 
Guerlain 


THE  NOTATON   NOT  FOR  RESALE"  ON  ANY  OF  THESE  PRODUCTS  REFERS  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THEY  ARE  MADE  AWULABLE  BY  THE  MANUFACTURER  HERE  *i  A  SAMPLE  SIZE  NOT  AYMLABLE  FOR  PURCHASE  AT  A  RETAIL  STORE 
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Scents  for  the 

COXXOISSETR 


9.  Giorgio  Beverly  Hifls 
Extraordinary  Perfume. 
Sensuous.  Floral.  Romantic. 
Tfus  lush,  richly  provocative 
perfume  is  created 
from  an  exclusive 
blend  of  precious  natural 
oils.  Inatsputabfy 
ike  most  extiaordinar\' 
feeling  ever  to 
come  out  of  a  bottle. 
One  ounce  of  GIORGIO 
is  5175.  Or  experience 
GIORGIO  in  a  limited 
edition  Ys  oz.  size. 
Valued  at  $32.50, 
it's  vows  for  only 
$15.00.  Limit' 
4  per  customer. 


10.  Red  Extraordinary'  Perfume  by  Giorgio  Beverly  Hills 

Its  beautiful,  long-lasting,  fragrance  is  the 

very  essence  of  personal  style,.  RED  Extraordinary' 

Perfume  is  distmctively  different,  disarmingly 

subtle.  Nothing  so  soft  was  ever  so  exciting. 

One  ounce  of  RED  is  $180.  Or  experience  RED  in  a 

limited  edition  V&  oz.  size,  valued  at  $35.00, 

it  s  \vws  for  only  $15.00.  Limit  4  per  customer. 


11.  Elizabeth  Arden 

RedDoor. 

Now  you  can  surround 

\xwrself  with 

travel  sizes  of  vow 

favorite,  fragrance. . . 

RedDoor. 

A  vial  of  luxurious 

EaudeParfum, 

Perfumed  Soap, 

Perfumed  Body  Lotion, 

andaPerfumed 

Body  Powder, 

await  you  for  $9.50. 
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GUCCI 
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12.  Gucci  No.  3. 

Elegant.  Sophisticated.  Contemporary'.  A  fragrance  of 
unusual  radiance  with  rich  floral  topnotes.  As  Gucci  No. 
\varms  on  the  skin,  the  scent  of  rose  oils,  jasmine, 
mrcissus  anrfiris  unfolds  on  delicate  notes  of  amber, 
patchouli  andvetiver,  blending  with  green  forest  notes. 
The  Ys  oz.  Farjum,  a  $27.00  value,  is  yours  to 
experience  for  only  $10.00. 
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14.  First 
deVanCleef 
&Arpels. 
The  premier  creation 
of  renowned  jewelers, 
vhnCleef&Arpels. 
First  is  an 
exquisite  fiord 
fragrance  with 
woody  overtones 
andtouches  of 
golden  amber. 
Experience  it  now 
in  the  new  rich, 
long-lasting 
Emu  de  Varfum. 
This  deluxe  replica 
17  fl.  oz.  is  yours 
for  $10.00/ 


13.  Oscar  de  la  Renta. 

Your  invitation  to  experience  the  power  of 
femininity  with  Oscar  de  la  Renta 's  signature  fragrance. 
Luxurious.  Compelling.  This  is  the  brihunrt  floral 
fragrance  of  romance  and  beauty.  Now,  the  Vs  oz.  Varfum, 
valued  at  $32.50,  isjwirs  to  treasure  for  just  $15.00. 


15.  Dare  to  wear 
a  Macfeie  original. 

Mackie  is... fashion, 
costumes,  color, 
glamour,  sexy,  hot  and 
now  Macfae  is . .  .fragrance. 
The  exciting  new 
fragrance  for  the  woman 
who  dares  to  wear 
a  Mac£ie  original.  A 
modern  floral  oriental 
with  sensuous  fruit  notes, 
classic  florals  and 
warm  woods  that  linger 
on  and  on.  This  (usurious 
perfume,  $225.00  per 
ounce  now  offered  here  for 
the  first  time,  Vaoz., 
a  $40.00  value,  yours  for 
only  $12.50. 
Limit  3  per  customer. 


16.  Beverly  Hills  Gale  Hayman 
A  Very  Sexy  Fragrance. 
Sexiiu-xs  like  you've  never  experienced  before 
Jasmine,  Gardenia,  Amber,  U,tiu,r...ouT  two  fuindred 
natural  essences  blended  into  one  fragrance  >o 
sensual,  so  (vautijwl  it  '>  abnosi  surreal,  i  me  vital 
ounce  is  $180,  (nil  this  '  w  ounce  perfume  in  a 
crystal  flacon,  a  $35.00  vafae,  is  )um  513.50. 
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Collectors  of  comic- 
character  watches  do 
not  much  care  what 
time  it  is  so  long  as  the  big  and 
little  hands  sport  four-fingered 
yellow  gloves,  and  Mickey 
Mouse  in  short  red  pants  and 
oversize  shoes  adorns  the 
watch  face.  But  this  is  only 
part  of  the  story.  When 
Mickey  Mouse,  as  drawn  by 
Disney's  legendary  artist  Ub 
Iwerks,  was  licensed  by  the 
Disney  organization  in  the 
1920s  to  the  Waterbury  Clock 
Company,  which  produced 
watches  under  the  name 
Ingersoll,  he  kicked  off  a  craze 
for  comic-character  watches 
that  is  still  ticking.  It  includes 
not  only  comic  characters  but 
western  radio  stars,  baseball 
heroes,  superheroes,  and  even 
political  personalities  (like  Dan 
Quayle,  whose  watch's  num- 
bers are  mixed  up).  And  that 
is  not  all.  Anyone  who  sent  in 
box  tops  for  a  1968  Ritz 
Crackers  watch  that  is  in  good 
condition — perhaps  mint,  in  a 
box — has  a  classic  of  sorts, 
worth  as  much  as  $900. 

Although  designed  for  chil- 
dren, comic-character  watches 
have  been  a  serious  pursuit  of 
adult  collectors  since  about 
1980.  Originally  dirt  cheap, 
today  they  sell  for  between 
$30  and  $700,  with  true  rari- 
ties fetching  several  thousand 
dollars.  These  cheap,  base- 
metal  timepieces,  with  their 
simple,  pin-lever  movements, 
have  no  intrinsic  value.  What 
collectors  prize  are  the  quality 
of  the  comic  art  on  their  faces 
and  the  packaging.  Howard 
Brenner,  known  widely  for 
his  mint-in-box  collection, 
says,  "For  me,  the  whole 
reason  for  collecting  was  the 
great  graphics  on  the  boxes. 
You  have  the  Hopalong  Cas- 
sidy  watch  mounted  on  a 
cardboard  saddle,  the  1950 
Cinderella  set  in  a  'glass'  slip- 
per, and  the  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land watch  set  in  a  teacup 
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Mickey  Mouse  watches 


By      Andrea      DiNoto 


within  a  little  pink  hatbox,  for 
instance." 

Hy  Brown,  who  has  the 
largest  and  most  complete  col- 
lection of  these  wrist  watches 
in  the  country,  wears  a  differ- 
ent watch  every  day.  He  ad- 
mits that  purists  consider  his 
collection  "tainted"  because  he 
has  replaced  the  original, 
child-size  bands.  His  research 
into  his  specialty  is  helping  to 
flesh  out  the  history  of  this, 
well,  timely  little  story. 

The  first  extant  comic-char- 
acter watch  is  a  pocket  watch 
dating  from  1908  picturing  on 
its  face  Buster  Brown,  drawn 
by  the  famous  cartoonist 
Richard  F.  Outcault.  But  an 
even  earlier  model  is  said  to 
exist,  a  Yellow  Kid  watch, 
based  on  the  very  first  comic- 
strip  character.  "I  have  a  lead 
on  it,"  says  the  Miami  dealer 
David  A.  Mycko,  who  has 
never  set  eyes  on  one. 

Jump  ahead  to  1928,  when 
Walt  Disney,  the  son  of  a 
Kansas  farmer,  became  ob- 
sessed with  the  creation  of  an 
animated  mouse  tentatively 
named  Mortimer,  which  soon 
became  Mickey. 

During  the  Depression,  the 
public  rejoiced  not  only  in 
Mickey's  celluloid  high  jinks 
but  in  Mickey  merchandise. 
With  the  advent  of  Mickey 
Mouse  pocket  watches,  wrist- 
watches,  and  clocks,  the 
Waterbury  Clock  Company's 
payroll  burgeoned  from  300  to 
3,000  workers  in  a  few 
months.  Supposedly,  by  June 
1,  1935,  two  and  a  half  million 
Mickey  watches  were  sold  at 
$2.95.  One  story,  possibly 
apocryphal,  holds  that  11,000 
were  sold  in  one  day  at  a  spe- 
cial promotion  at  Macy's.  "I 
keep  time  for  Vh  million  hap- 
py children,"  piped  Mickey  in 
a  1930s  advertisement. 

To  introduce  the  watch  (or 
Mickey  Number  One,  as  it  is 
known  to  collectors),  Ingersoll 
set  up  a  mini  factory  at  the 


1933  Chicago  World's  Fair  to 
produce  Mickey  Mouse 
watches,  for  which  orders 
were  taken  and  deliveries 
made  on  the  spot.  If  you 
bought  one  then,  and  it  is  still 
in  good  condition,  it  might  be 
worth  a  few  hundred  extra. 

The  Mickey  watch  was,  of 
course,  the  prototype  for  all 
comic-character  watches  that 
followed.  Not  all  were  suc- 
cessful, so  today  certain  mod- 
els are  rare  and  valuable.  The 

1934  Donald  Duck  watch, 
with  embossed  Mickeys  on 
the  leatherette  band,  "didn't 
catch  on  that  year,"  says  Hy 
Brown,  so  few  were  made. 
"Only  two  are  known  to 
exist.  One,  owned  by  the 
preeminent  Mickey  collector 
Robert  Lesser,  went  to  the 
Samuels  comic-art  museum, 
in  St.  Louis.  It  was  eventually 
resold  to  me  in  a  sort  of  pack- 
age deal  with  an  English 
Mickey."  A  second  version, 
which  might  be  christened 
"The  Donald,"  is  to  date  the 
rarest  of  all  comic  watches 
simply  because  only  one  mint- 
in-box  example  has  been 
found,  its  band  embossed  with 
Donalds.  A  Pennsylvania 
farmer  showed  up  with  it  at  a 
flea  market,  according  to 
Brown,  and  found  himself  at 
the  center  of  a  fierce  bidding 
war  between  two  dealers,  who 
drove  the  price  to  $4,000  in  a 
few  minutes.  "The  farmer  said 
it  was  the  most  amazing  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  him  in 
his  life."  Jeff  Cohen,  the  cur- 
rent owner,  admits  to  having 
paid  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$6,000  for  it. 

To  determine  every  varia- 
tion of  every  comic-watch 
model  made  between  1933  and 
1985  has  obsessed  Hy  Brown 
since  he  began  collecting,  five 
years  ago.  He  was  the  engi- 
neer in  charge  of  building 
Walt  Disney  World,  in  Orlan- 
do, Florida.  To  commemorate 
its  completion  over  twenty 


years  ago,  friends  bought  him 
a  1933  Mickey  Mouse  watch, 
which  then  languished  in  a 
dresser  drawer  for  fifteen 
years.  Brown  rediscovered  the 
watch  after  his  retirement  and 
decided  to  wear  it  for  senti- 
mental reasons.  "Then  I  came 
across  Bob  Lesser's  book  A 
Celebration  of  Comic  Art  and 
Memorabilia."  Now  out  of 
print,  the  book  contains  a  brief 
history  of  comic  clocks  and 
watches,  along  with  a  listing 
of  those  in  Lesser's  collection 
that  have  been  sold.  Brown 
also  discovered  Howard  Bren- 
ner's book  Collecting  Comic 
Character  Clocks  and  Watches 
and  his  newsletter  Comic 
Watch  Times,  now  discontin- 
ued, and  began  wondering 
how  many  different  watches 
there  were.  "There's  no  single 
definitive  book  on  the  sub- 
ject," he  says,  "but  I've  de- 
duced that,  between  1933  and 
1972,  three  hundred  seventy- 
five  different  models  were 
made.  I'm  missing  twenty- 
nine  of  them."  Brown's  col- 
lection numbers  over  eight 
hundred  watches  because  he 
has  continued  to  collect  into 
the  contemporary  period.  He 
has,  for  example,  all  of  Dis- 
ney's fiftieth-anniversary  Fan- 
tasia watches,  including  one  in 
which  Mickey,  dressed  in  sor- 
cerer's robe,  shakes  hands 
with  the  once  famous  conduc- 
tor Leopold  Stokowski.  "It 
was  not  successful,"  says 
Brown,  "because  no  one 
knows  Stokowski  anymore." 

Brown  has  most  of  the 
"classics,"  including  the  fa- 
mous backwards  Goofy  watch 
of  1971.  "It  bombed,"  he  says, 
"because  the  price  was  too 
high,  $17.95,  and  because  par- 
ents couldn't  teach  their  kids 
to  tell  time  with  it.  It  runs 
backwards  with  backwards 
numbers."  The  price  today 
could  range  anywhere  from 
$900  to  $1,900,  depending  on 
where  you  buy  it.  (In  general, 
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Mickey  Mouse 
Number  One, 
the  prototype 
for  all  comic- 
character 
watches. 


School  of  American  Ballet  srudent  performance  Merrill  AshJcv.  Copvnght  Marthj 
Swopc,  1967. 

Thanks 

to  the  Library, 

American  dance 

has  taken  great 

leaps  forward. 

American  dance  is  more 
popular  than  ever,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  is  The  New  York  Public 
Library's  Dance  Collection. 

Choreographer  Eliot  Feld 
says  the  Library  at  Lincoln  Cen- 
ter is  "as  vital  a  workroom  as 
mv  studio."  Agnes  de  Mille  says, 
"trie  revival  of  any  work  is  de- 
pendent on  access  to  the  Li- 
brary's Dance  Collection." 

And  they're  not  the  only 
ones.  For  dancers  and  choreog- 
raphers everywhere,  over  37,000 
volumes,  250,000  photographs, 
and  an  enormous  film  archive 
have  been  essential  elements  in 
the  renaissance  of  American 
dance. 

That's  just  one  way  The 
New  York  Public  Library's  re- 
sources serve  us.  The  Library 
offers  plays  and  puppet  shows 
for  children,  programs  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  extensive 
foreign  language  and  ethnic  col- 
lections, and  scientific  journals 
vital  to  the  business  community. 

Again  and  again,  the  Li- 
brary enriches  our  lives. 


The  New  York  Public  Library 

WHERE   THE    FUTURE    IS 
AN    OPEN    BOOK 
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you  can  expect  to  pay  top  dol- 
lar to  upscale  dealers  in  large 
cities,  says  Brown;  less  at  flea 
markets,  where  the  search  is 
more  challenging.)  He  also 
owns  one  of  the  rarest  Mick- 
eys,  the  1933  English  Mickey 
wristwatch.  On  it,  Mickey 
was  made  to  look  "more  real- 
istic," with  the  addition  of  a 
pinkish  beard  and  five  fingers. 
In  1990  it  was  sold  at  auction 
in  England  for  $1,400;  Brown 
paid  $4,700  for  it,  together 
with  "The  Donald,"  when 
they  were  resold  in  this  coun- 
try. A  year  earlier,  a  1930s 
English  Mickey  pocket  watch, 
with  original  metal  fob,  in 
good  working  condition,  sold 
for  $3,047  at  Ted  Hake's 
Americana  and  Collectibles 
mail/phone  auction.  "One  of 
the  most  reliable  dealers  in  the 
country,"  says  Brown. 

Other  hard-to-find  and/or 
never-seen  watches  include  the 
1935  Big  Bad  Wolf,  made  for 
only  one  year  (estimated  at 
$1,200);  two  Tom  Mix  mod- 
els, one  a  1934  pocket  watch 
(sold  for  $2,000  at  Christie's 
East  in  1988),  the  other  a  1935 
wristwatch,  not  so  rare  but 
hard  to  find  because  of  compe- 
tition with  western  collectors 
(estimated  at  $1,200  to 
$1,800);  a  1935  Dizzy  Dean 
wristwatch  (estimate:  $600- 
$1,200);  and  recently  a  Roger 
Rabbit  wristwatch,  discontin- 
ued after  brief  production  and 
thus  valued  at  over  $200. 

Never-seens,  of  incalculable 
value,  include  Buck  Rogers 
wristwatches;  a  1939  Shadow 
pocket  watch;  from  the  1950s 
a  Cisco  Kid  and  a  rectangular 
Hopalong  Cassidy;  and  a  1971 
George  (of  the  Jungle)  and  his 
girlfriend  Ursula  watch, 
supposedly  produced  by  Jay 
Ward,  creator  of  the  Bull- 
winkle  menagerie. 

There  are  also  "unofficial" 
watches,  that  is,  made  without 
the  official  Disney  or  other 
copyright  sanction.  One  noto- 
rious example,  designed  by 
the  artist  Al  Horn  in  the 
1960s,  is  a  porno  Mickey, 
which,  says  Brown,  is  tamer 
than  most  afternoon  soaps. 

There  are  fakes  on  the  mar- 
ket, typically  concocted  with 
faces  made  from  color  photo- 
copies of  originals.  Back  issues 
of  Comic  Watch  Times  give 
more  information  on  fakes 


and  variations   Through  his 
dogged  research,  however, 
Brown  has  rectified  at  least 
one  widespread  misconcep- 
tion. "We  used  to  believe  that 
an  authentic  1951  Bugs  Bunny 
watch,  sold  only  in  Rexall 
drugstores,  had  to  have  carrot 
hands  to  be  authentic.  But 
four  variations  have  been 
found,  mint-in-box,  with  and 
without  carrots."  □ 

s**  Andrea  DiNoto  writes  regu- 
larly for  Connoisseur  about 
antiques  and  collectibles. 

Sources 

Books: 

American  Wristwatches,  by 

Edward  Faber  and  Stewart 

Unger  with  Ettagale  Blauer. 

A  Celebration  of  Comic  Art  and 

Memorabilia,  by  Robert  Lesser. 

Collecting  Comic  Character 

Clocks  and  Watches,  by  Howard 

Brenner. 

Character  Wrist  Watch  Price 

Guide,  by  David  A.  Mycko  and 

the  Ehrhardts. 

Official  Price  Guide  to  Watches, 

by  Cooksey  Shugart  and  Tom 

Engle. 

Newsletter: 

Comic  Watch  Times.  Twelve 

back  issues,  $25  (716-482-3641). 

Dealers: 

New  York  City:  Maggie 

Kenyon,  by  appointment  (212- 

675-3213);  Time  Will  Tell 

(212-861-2663);  Aaron  Faber 

(212-586-8411). 

Lambertsvillc,  New  Jersey: 

Boomerbiha  (609-397-4957). 

Plymouth,  Massachusetts: 

George  Newcomb  (508-746- 

2842). 

Los  Angeles:  Wanna  Buy  a 

Watch  (213-653-0467);  Dean 

Taylor  (818-763-7131). 

Atlanta:  Sherry  Ehrhardt 

(404-664-8271). 

Chicago:  Jeff  Cohen  (312-478- 

8777). 

Miami:  David  A.  Mycko 

(305-374-2124). 

Flea  markets  and  auctions: 

Most  of  the  dealers  listed  here 

show  at  major  antiques  and 

collectibles  shows.  Watches 

may  also  be  found  at  local  flea 

markets,  yard  sales,  and  toy 

shows  and  auctions. 

National  Association  of  Watch 
and  Clock  Collectors:  Shows 
across  the  country;  open  to 
members  (717-684-8261). 
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Miles      Lourie 
(Continued  from  page  114 ) 

and  he  took  it  in  1983.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
ty-three, Lourie  gave  up  his  lucrative 
career,  enrolled  in  New  York's  Parsons 
School  of  Design,  and  duly,  in  1985, 
emerged  a  designer.  In  that  capacity,  he 
has  not  yet  succeeded  to  the  extent  he 
did  as  a  lawyer  or  a  talent  manager,  but 
he  is  clearly  gifted  and  cannot  hide  his 
own  delight  when  describing  a  client's 
pleasure  in  his  work,  from  custom  fur- 
niture to  interior  design.  He  is  so  deep 
into  his  new  subject  that  he  teaches  it  at 
Parsons.  The  first  thing  he  tells  his  stu- 
dents: "There  is  so  much  beauty  out  in 
the  world.  Unless  you  are  ready  to 
absorb  it,  I  don't  know  how  you  can  be  a 
designer."  Slowly,  inexorably,  what 
began  as  a  hobby  has  become  his  life. 
Lourie  still  collects.  Nowadays,  he 
likes  contemporary  paintings,  gritty 
ones,  dense  with  meaning  and  emotion. 
He  tends  to  buy  them  from  the  Manhat- 
tan dealer  Victoria  Munroe,  who  re- 
gards Lourie's  eclectic  eye  with  some- 
thing approaching  awe.  He  finds  room 
for  the  new  works  on  his  walls,  each  in 
exactly  the  right  place.  "Every  time 
something  new  comes  into  the  house, 
the  whole  collection  comes  back  to 
life,"  he  says  happily.  □ 
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Black      Pearls 
(Continual  from  page  126) 

Gaston  Flosse,  the  president  of  Tahiti 
until  last  spring.  Or  if  they  had  known 
that,  before  he  got  into  the  pearl  busi- 
ness, Assael's  partner  Monsieur  Wan 
had  already  made  a  fortune  in  the  food 
business  on  Tahiti  and  was  a  very  pow- 
erful man  in  politics  and  also,  as  it  hap- 
pens, a  strong  supporter  of  Flosse. 
Whatever  the  case,  the  visitors  thought 
Assael  might  be  able  to  enlighten  them 
as  to  what  had  happened.  "  'Mr.  As- 
sael,' they  said,  'we  had  a  deal  with 
someone  to  create  a  joint  venture,  but 
then  the  approval  was  denied,  and  we 
have  the  feeling  you  are  the  one  who 
stopped  it.'  '  How  could  they  think 
such  a  thing?  Assael  explains,  "1  said  I 
didn't  know  anything  about  it.  I  said  we 
werejust  a  private  company.  What  did  I 
have  to  do  with  government  business  or 
government  policy?"  Two  years  ago, 
the  Japanese  got  an  even  more  disap- 
pointing message,  in  the  form  of  a  law 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  Tahiti,  at  the 
president's  urging,  that  forbids  any  for- 
eigner to  own  even  a  piece  of  a  pearl 
farm  anywhere  in  French  Polynesia. 

With  the  threat  of  competition  at  least 
temporarily  dampened,  Assael  still  has 
to  contend  with  Mother  Nature,  which 
this  past  year  gave  him  and  Monsieur 
Wan  a  bad  shock  indeed.  For  reasons 
nobody  yet  knows,  water  temperatures 
in  the  lagoon  at  Marutea  rose  on  the 
average  a  full  degree.  The  result, 
through  death  or  through  rejection  of 
the  beads,  was  an  abrupt  40  percent 
drop  in  pearl  production,  from  50,000 
pieces  the  year  before  to  30,000  last 
year.  There  was  also  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  pearls.  In 
1989,  the  lagoon  produced  enough 
pearls  of  gem  quality  for  thirty  single- 
strand  necklaces  running  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen  millimeters.  In  1990,  there 
were  enough  for  only  six  strands,  with 
none  of  the  pearls  running  ewer  fifteen 
millimeters. 

Economically,  the  consequences 
were  not  quite  so  dire.  I  laving  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  the  market,  Assael  simply 
raised  his  prices  accordingly  and  sold 
out  the  crop  at  .i  greater  profit  than  ever 
before.  Hut  what  the  development 
bodes  for  the  future  could  be  serious 
indeed.  Since  the  level  of  water  temper- 
ature also  affects  the  oxygen  supply,  as 
well  as  the  concentration  and  variation 
of  nutrients,  a  rise  of  a  single  degree,  it 
allowed  to  continue,  could  produce  less 
healthy  oysters,  which  would  not  only 


yield  fewer  pearls  but  be  more  suscepti- 
ble to  disease.  In  the  mid-1980s,  a  virus 

thai  invaded  the  digestive  cells  of  oys- 
ters on  a  pearl  atoll  in  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  TuamotU  archipelago  ended 
up  killing  off  a  whole  lagoon. 

Whether  the  warming  at  Marutea  is 
another  bit  of  fallout  from  the  notorious 
greenhouse  effect  no  one  is  sure.  I  he 
temperature  change  last  \  ear  does  seem 
to  have  ranged  across  the  w  hole  South 
Seas  pearl  region.  Yet.  curiously 
enough,  on  Marutea  only  the  oysters 
suspended  toward  the  center  of  the 
lagoon  were  seriously  affected;  those 
hanging  off  the  floats  along  the  shore 
produced  a  richer  crop  than  ever  before. 
Whatever  the  cause.  Monsieur  Wan  is 
taking  no  chances.  For  one  thing,  he 
flew  in  a  marine  engineer  all  the  way 
from  Iceland  to  devise  a  method  of  eas- 
ily raising  and  lowering  the  oysters  so 
that  he  can  respond  more  quickly  to 
temperature  changes.  For  another,  he  is 
investigating  the  idea  of  running  a  long 
pipe  out  into  the  ocean  beyond  the  reef 
and  pumping  in  fresh  seawatet  from  OH) 
feet  down,  a  stratum  particularly  rich  in 
oxygen  and  plankton.  To  hedge  all  his 
bets,  last  fall  he  bought  another  atoll, 
400  miles  away,  laid  down  a  landing 
strip,  and  is  setting  up  an  oyster  farm  to 
provide  the  pearls  in  the  event  that  dis- 
aster strikes  at  Marutea. 

Then  again,  it  has  occurred  to 
Assael  that  the  real  culprit  ma\ 
be  much  easier  to  deal  with.  It  is 
called  greed.  After  his  early  successes,  in 
the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties,  he 
began  increasing  rapidly  the  number  ol 
seed  oysters  in  the  lagoon,  trying  to  get 
more  and  larger  pearls  to  s.itislv  the 
growing  demand.  From  around  25.000 
in  |ean-(  I. Hide's  day.  the  number  grew 
to"  more  than    150,000  by    1990;  ami  it 

may  just  be  that  there  an-  more  oysters 

on  Marutea  than  its  ecology  W  ill  sup- 
port. The  plan,  therefore  is  to  s<  ale 
ba<  k  on  the  oysters  in  the  lagoon  and  see 
it'  the  production  rate  nexl  yeai  will 
rebound  accordingly.  "We  thought  we 
could  produce  enough  pearls  to  supply 
the  whole  win  Id."  he  says,  "and  I  think 
what  happened  i  we  got  a  little  pig- 
gish"! i 

•^  Bruce  Portei  's  I  )anbury  ( Connection, 

about  the  iiu  i  who  introduced  the  Medellin 
cocaine  carit  I  into  the  l  United  States,  will  be 
published  by  I  larperi  lollins. 
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ClRKUS         EVROPA 

(Continued  from  page  130) 

And  the  simpler  the  costume,  the  better 
too.  It's  so  you  show  your  craft  more,  so 
you  don't  hide  behind  props.  It's  more 
like  pantomime  now.  In  circus  we  say, 
'What's  new  is  old,  and  what's  old  is 
new,'  but  I'm  careful.  I  steal  only  from 
the  best. 

"We  also  do  this  Oriental  tableau.  My 
wife  dances  with  a  python.  I  am  like  a 
fakir.  At  the  end  I  pull  out  a  rubber 
snake  and  throw  it  into  the  audience, 
and  people  gasp  and  laugh.  The  snakes 
is  always  a  problem.  We  got  new  one 
just  about  every  season.  I  got  a  female 
snake  now.  I  feed  her  a  rabbit  once  a 
month.  She's  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
she's  strong.  Matter  fact,  she  likes  to 
attack  me  during  the  shows.  She'll  start 
choking  me  and  nobody  in  the  circus 
knows.  She  comes  after  me  when  it's 
cold,  mostly.  The  pythons  need  at  least 
seventy  degrees,  and  sometimes  it's 
near  freezing  in  that  ring  and  I  gotta  pull 
her  out  anyhow.  So  she  goes  right  for 
my  body  heat. 

"My  first  show,  I  was  nine  years  old 
and  I  remember  it  like  it  happen  this 
morning.  I  just  wanted  to  die.  It  was  an 
afternoon  show  and  there  was  a  huge 
storm.  Our  big  top  was  old  and  it  rained 
into  it  like  crazy.  My  act  was,  I  stood  on 
one  hand  on  the  head  of  my  colleague, 
because  I  was  an  acrobat  back  then.  He 
ran  around  the  ring  with  me  balancing 
on  him  on  one  hand,  you  understand? 
Well,  as  we're  working,  boom!  Explo- 
sion. Blue  light,  sparks.  I  thought  the 
end  of  the  world  had  started.  What  hap- 
pen, a  big  light  got  rained  on  and 
popped.  This  big  noise  so  scared  me,  I 
jump  down  and  I  just  take  off.  I  was  jit- 
tery all  day  anyway.  So  I  run  out  into  the 
rain  and  they  are  laughing  and  applaud- 
ing, except  I  never  did  come  back.  Later 
that  day,  though,  I  went  on  again  for  the 
evening  show.  The  storm  was  over. 
And  my  jitter  was  gone  too.  I  been  out 
there  once,  so  now  I'm  an  old  hand.  I 
went  on  and  everything  was  fine  and 
then  they  started  clapping  and  it  was  the 
greatest  feeling:  on  top  of  the  world, 
you  understand?" 

Dr.  Pavel  Doubek, 
director  and  horse  trainer 

"This  circus  has  a  tremendous  amount 
of  pride.  We  can  put  on  an  evening  show 
in  one  town  and  another  show  in  anoth- 
er town  the  next  afternoon,  but  we  have 
to  hustle.  That  takes  a  lot  of  sweat  and 
Swiss-clock  teamwork.   And  yet,  our 


average  salary  right  now  is  only  about 
three  thousand  Czech  crowns — a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  U.S.  dollars. 

"I've  been  the  director  here  at  the 
Evropa  for  three  years  now.  I  work 
from  about  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten 
at  night,  or  longer.  I  train  my  animals 
every  day;  I  oversee  the  whole  opera- 
tion; I  make  all  the  decisions;  I  put  out  all 
the  fires.  I  take  over  the  ring  four  times 
in  a  show.  My  wife  and  I  open  up  with 
the  high  dressage.  Later  I  show  off  my 
horse  mathematician.  Then  I  do  a  comi- 
cal entr'acte  with  another  horse.  Finally 
we  perform  a  free  drill  of  eight  horses, 
dancing  to  the  sentimental  melodies  of 
the  old  Austria-Hungary.  The  only 
thing  I  dislike  is  the  paperwork. 

"I  had  been  in  the  Communist  party 
until  the  Velvet  Revolution.  Thank  God 
that  here  in  the  circus  all  that  party  busi- 
ness was  simply  ajoke.  You  see,  we'd  all 
been  going  to  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
were  times  when  we  ate  caviar  by  the 
kilo  there,  and  there  were  times  when 
we  had  to  put  to  sleep  a  trained  horse 
just  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  cats. 

"My  father  was  a  pharmacist.  He 
wasn't  very  happy  that  I  ended  up  with  a 
circus.  It's  been  my  mother  who  taught 
me  to  love  horses.  Her  people  had  been 
horse  dealers  for  generations.  I  began 
respectably  enough.  I  rode  horses  for 
sport.  I  did  the  Olympic  dressage.  I 
studied  veterinary  medicine  at  the  uni- 
versity, but  then  I  interrupted  my  stud- 
ies and  hired  on  with  an  Austrian  circus. 
I  looked  after  their  animals.  It  was  a  way 
to  go  to  the  West  without  emigrating. 
Then  I  returned  to  Prague  and  to  school 
and  finished  my  doctoral  degree.  And 
immediately  after  that  I  went  back  to  the 
circus,  first  as  a  trainer  and  later  as  a  per- 
former with  my  own  act.  So  you  see, 
I've  never  stuck  a  needle  into  a  single 
overgroomed  poodle  and  I  never  will 
and  that's  just  fine  by  me. 

"Right  now  we  feel  that  we're  on  the 
threshold  of  great  things.  With  a  little 
business  guidance,  we  could  be  a  big 
success  even  in  America.  We're  pretty 
special,  and  we're  not  greedy.  So  how 
about  it?  Do  you  want  to  help  us?  Didn't 
you  ever  dream  of  running  away  with 
the  circus?  Tell  me  the  truth;  come  on!" 

Domca  Kaiser, 
pigeon  trainer 

"I  am  not  yelling  at  you;  don't  get  me 
wrong.  I've  been  given  a  strong  voice 
by  God  and  I've  been  given  three  beers 


by  the  director.  I  have  me  a  little  sip  and 
people  think  that  I'm  yelling,  whereas  I 
could  swear  that  I'm  just  whispering. 

"I'm  from  an  old  circus  family.  My 
great-great-grandfather,  Maximilian 
Kaiser,  came  over  with  Napoleon.  He 
was  a  magician  and  a  puppeteer.  The 
Kaisers  had  no  base,  no  home,  no  place 
to  hurry  back  to.  They  spent  the  winter 
where  the  bad  weather  nailed  them. 

My  dad  had  always  told  me  to 
stick  to  the  puppets,  but  the 
circus  was  so  much  fun  and  I 
just  kept  sneaking  away  there.  I  never 
could  spare  the  time  to  go  and  get  mar- 
ried. So  now  I  work  with  my  youngest 
sister,  Jana,  in  my  act.  I  am  glad  I  have 
her,  because  I  sure  can  use  her  help.  We 
have  fifteen  pigeons  sitting  on  a  perch  in 
our  act,  and  I  take  one  of  them  and  I  send 
him  somewhere  where  I  want  him  to 
go.  And  he  flies  there  and  the  others  just 
sit  there  like  they're  nailed  down  and 
watch,.  Can  you  picture  that?  Ninety 
percent  of  the  people  can't  believe  their 
eyes.  It  took  a  year  and  a  half  of  work. 
We  train  'em  for  twenty-five  hours  a 
day,  no  joke.  Pigeons  are  no  different 
from  bears  or  horses  or  any  other  ani- 
mals: you've  gotta  impose  your  will. 
Pigeons  just  give  you  a  smaller  brain  to 
impose  on. 

"So  how  do  you  train  'em?  It's  a  very 
mysterious  thing.  The  animals  will  only 
perform  for  their  trainer  out  of  love. 
That  goes  for  everything  under  the  big 
top  but  the  bears.  The  bears  you  have  to 
terrorize.  Sort  of.  A  little  bit.  No  rings 
in  the  nose  or  anything  barbaric.  This 
ain't  the  Balkans  here.  Here,  we  beat 
them. 

"Why  pigeons?  Okay,  maybe  all  the 
bear  scars  I  got  on  my  body  helped  me  in 
reaching  that  particular  decision,  but 
mostly  Ijust  analyzed  the  market.  There 
had  been  this  big  comrade  running  all 
the  Czech  circuses,  and  the  man  just 
hated  pigeons  with  a  passion.  So  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  you  didn't  have  a  sin- 
gle pigeon  act  around.  Pigeon  acts  have 
a  long  tradition,  of  course,  but  every- 
body was  afraid  of  this  guy  who  said 
that  training  pigeons  is  not  animal  train- 
ing. Well,  on  the  contrary,  the  smaller 
the  animal,  the  bigger  the  job.  I  can 
teach  an  elephant;  I  can  teach  a  whale; 
but  a  pigeon?"  □ 

s+  Jan  Novak,  born  in  Czechoslovakia,  is 
a  novelist  living  in  (Chicago. 
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New  York's  Most 

Breathtaking  Views  Are 

At  82nd  And  5th. 


The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  |S 

Now  Open  Fridays  And  Saturdays  Until  9  pm. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Around  the  Worl, 

The  suggestions  here  can  help  make  your  next  vacation  or  business  trip  the  most  enjoyable  ever.  Just  complete  the  reply  ca 
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"East  is  East"  and  "West  is  THE  AUTRY"  Our  Hotel  created  by  the  legendary 
Gene  Autry  has  had  a  leading  role  in  Palm  Springs  social,  and  civic  activities  and 
has  just  been  refurbished  Tennis,  golf,  golden  age,  retreat  and  beauty  care  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  make  your  visit  an  enjoyable  experience  For  reservations 
call  1-800-443-6328 


RESORT  HOTEL  c 

PALM  SPRINGS.  CA  92264-5294 


A  MASTERPIECE 

CALLLLJ  Your  best  introduction  to  Belgium  j 

on  ni  iivi  Arthur  Frommer's  2nd  edition  of  I 

PCJ-AjUJM  MASTERPIECE  CALLED  BELGIUM. 

History,  cultural  background,  art  cities,  sightseeing  and  gastronomic  information  wl 
allow  you  to  prepare  your  trip  well. 

Request  the  book  now  by  sending  $3.00  for  postage  and  handling  to  the  Belgia.| 
Tourist  Office,  745  Fifth  Ave ,  New  York,  NY.  10151. 
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R     M     U     D     A 


A  SHORT  TRIP  TO  THE  PERFECT  HOLIDAY. 


Gorgeous  pink  sand  beaches,  tidy  pastel  towns,  glorious  golf,  old-world 

charm — all  less  than  2  hours  from  the  East  Coast  Choose  from  cozy  cottages, 

guesthouses  or  luxurious  resorts.  For  your  FREE  vacation  planning  kit,  call: 

1-800-BERMUDA,  Ext.  133. 
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DELUXE 
CRUISE  BARGAINS 

The  Cruise  Line  Inc.,  America's  Foremost 
Cruise  Center,  can  save  you  $$  Hundreds 
on  your  next  Princess  Cruise.  Princess 
ships  span  the  globe  sailing  to  1 63  ports  on 
6  continents  For  a  free  copy  of  "World  of 
Cruising"  magazine  with  listings  of  cur- 
rent cruise  specials,  please  call 

1-800-777-0707  (U.S.  and  Canada) 

Bonded  member  CLIA 


ESPLANADE^ 

U.S.  General  Sales  Representative  for 


SWANI 
HELLENIC 


loin  us  this  summer  for  an  intrigu- 
ing exploration  of  the  Celtic 
world-cruising  from  the  southern 
shores  of  Ireland  to  the  remote 
Scottish  Isles,  or  cruise  the  legen- 
dary Rhine  aboard  the  Rembrandt 
Van  Rijn.  Let  Swan  Hellenic  take 
you  to  fascinating  and  unknown 
Albania. 

For  information  call  Esplanade 
617-266-7465  Or  1-800-426-5492 


Eastern  Europe 

Satisfy  your  curiosity  Eastern  Europe  with  its  new  found  freedom  offers  a  travel 
experience  beyond  comparison  We  have  14  exciting  tour  programs  to  choose 
from,  9  to  24  days,  including  new  deluxe  cruises  on  the  Elbe  and  Danube  rivers 
See  your  Travel  Agent  or  call  now  for  a  free  brochure 


WE  CARRY 
UST   *  5MIUJON 
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General  Tours  <#> 
800-221-2216 


Half  Moon  Club,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  Wl 

400  acre  estate  with  a  one  mile  private  whit 
sand  beach  7. 130  yard  Robert  Trent  lonescharr 
pionship  golf  course  l3tenniscourts|7lit|and 
lit  squash  courts  Horseback  riding  Deep  se 
fishing  Scuba  diving  Snorkeling  Sailing  Win 
surfing  Sauna  Massage  1 7  pools  Nautilus gyn 
For  reservations  information  call  800-237-323 
809-953-2615,  Fax  809-953-273 1  or  see  your  tra< 
el  agent 
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rsend  your  written  request  before  June  28,  1991  to:  CONNOISSEUR  Magazine,  P.O.  Box  1743,  Sandusky,  OH  44870 
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THE  CD 
LOWELL 

NEW   YORK 

Exclusively  located  in  a  quiet  tree-lined  street 
between  Park  and  Madison  Avenues,  one  could 
think  that  this  1928  Landmark  Hotel  is  situated  in 
the  heart  of  Pans  From  the  architecture  to  the  ser- 
vice, The  Lowell  reflects  discreet  aristocratic  and 
European  elegance 
28  East  63rd  Street,  New  York.  New  York  10021 

2121838-1400 
For  Reservations  (800)  221-4444  USCanada 


ITHE  PHOENICIAN 

SCOTTSDALE,  ARIZONA 

premier  destination  resort  nestled  at  the  base  of 
amelback  Mountain  on  130  acres  Enjoy  the 
nest  amenities:  580  lavishly  appointed  guest 
xoms,  18-hole  championship  golf  course,  1 1 
ghted  tennis  courts,  7  pools,  and  Health  &  Beau- 
Spa  For  reservations  and  information  on  Holi- 
ay  package  programs  call:  1-800-888-8234 

ne  of  cThecJeadin^IIotels  ofthfWorld® 

800-223-6800 
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QUAIL  LODGE 


CARMEL.  CALIFORNIA 

In  sunny  Carmel,  California:  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Golf  Club  at  Quail  Lodge  Ideal  for  year- 
round  golf  and  tennis  One  hundred  luxurious 
units  including  lakeside  cottage  suites  and  two 
story  lodges.  The  Executive  Villa  offers  sump- 
tuous accommodations  with  suites  and  living 
room  combinations.  Very  elegant  yet  very  cozy 
Mobil  Five-Star  Winner  Color  Brochure 


RowBe\chClub 

The  Royal  Beach  Club  redefines 
the  word  sen  ice.  Enjoy  the  typeoi 
attention  that  is  reserved  for  n  >\.ili\ 
in  twoot  Hawaii's  most  spectaculai 
resorts.  Io  find  out  more  about  iliis 
exclusive  club  call  1-80O22&3000. 
The  Westin  Kauai  •  The  Westin  Maui 


Westin 


THE  SURREY  HOTEL 

FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL  l-8(X)-ME-SUrTE,  EXT.  119 

The  Surrey  brings  Europe's  self- 
assured  elegance  to  the  heart  of 
the  art  world — extravagantly 
spacious  suites  with  kitchen, 
iscreetly  priced. 


Call  your  travel  agent 
or  Salen  Lindblad  at 
1-800-223-5688  or 
(203)  967-2900— today. 


Alaska  Close  Up 

Landings  by  Zodiac  and  our  on-board 
experts  make  these  10-dav  Expedition 
Cruises  on  the  new  M.S.  Frontier  Spirit  a 
unique  experience. 

Departures  from  June  23,  1991  to  August 
18,  1991.  A  special  July  2nd  voyage  into 
Glacier  Bay  celebrates  independence  Da] 
and  the  25()th  Anniversary  ol  the  Bering 
Expedition  landing. 

Prices  from  $2,b°o  per  person.  Early  Book- 
ing Discount  of  $300.00  per  person  if  you 
book  by  April  30,  1991. 
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St.Croix  St.John  St.Thomas 

The  American  paradise.  I  nit ed  States  Virgin  Islands 


The  year  round  destination  with  less  than  a  5°F  difference  in  temperati     from 
winter  to  summer  Ask  about  the  special  "gi1  eaway  promotions  •'  i  all  three 

islands — from  now  until  December  h,  IW 


PRESERVATION 

PLAN  ON  IT 


BEUE  GRWE   MIDDLETC*VN   VA  A  NATIONAL  TRUST  PROPERTY 


Planning  on  restoring  a  house,  saving  a  land- 
mark, reviving  your  neighborhood? 

No  matter  what  your  plans,  gain  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  help  preserve  our  historic  and 
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Secret  Garden 
(Continued  from  page  135) 

was  ill-matched  to  the  delicate  harmon- 
ies of  the  garden.  Nonetheless,  cries  of 
outrage  at  the  "unnecessary  demolition 
of  a  landmark"  echoed  in  the  Millbrook 
press.  For  a  while  relations  between 
town  and  foundation  remained  some- 
what uncomfortable.  But  the  sudden 
void  transformed  the  garden.  The  day 
the  house  came  down,  the  garden  be- 
came Lester  Collins's. 

John  Yang,  an  architect  turned  pho- 
tographer, who  spent  five  years  captur- 
ing Innisfree  on  film  (his  black-and- 
white  ten-by-seventy-four-inch  pano- 
ramas were  exhibited  in  1986  at  New 
York's  Marcuse  Pfeifer  Gallery),  ex- 
plains that  the  Becks'  mansion  kept  the 
visitor  from  seeing  the  true  orientation 
of  the  garden.  Because  it  grew  outward 
from  the  house  and  a  great  concentra- 
tion of  individual  cup  gardens  was  gath- 
ered together  by  the  terraces,  the  build- 
ing seemed  to  the  visitor  to  stand  at  the 
garden's  center.  "Beck  worked  by  addi- 
tion," says  Yang,  "and  his  garden  is  a 
sum  of  some  extraordinary  parts  with- 
out a  cumulative  sense  of  the  whole." 
Collins  fulfilled  the  as  yet  unrealized 
potential  of  Beck's  design  by  establish- 
ing the  lake  as  the  garden's  center.  As 
Yang  puts  it,  "Collins  works  by  reduc- 
tion. He  starts  from  a  perception  of  the 
whole  and  then  selectively  deals  with 
the  parts.  He's  added  wonderful  small 
touches,  but,  most  important,  he's 
made  the  setting  itself  a  work  of  art." 

On  a  beautiful  summer  day,  the 
wind  tearing  ragged  patterns  in 
the  high  clouds,  Collins  walks 
through  the  garden  he  has  been  building 
for  thirty  years  and  talks  about  the 
future.  He  wants  the  Innisfree  Founda- 
tion to  establish  fellowships  in  garden 
design  and  have  garden  builders  come 
to  experiment  and  stay  as  long  as  their 
project  lasts.  "The  longer  the  better," 
he  says.  "What  you  really  want  is  some- 
one who  will  spend  their  life  working 
on  their  vision  of  how  the  garden  should 
look.  Of  course  that  kind  of  person 
won't  be  easy  to  find,  and  I  may  not  be 
around  to  do  the  looking. "  He  laughs  to 
change  the  subject,  tilts  back  his  head, 
and  pays  tribute  to  the  one  element  of 
Innisfree's  design  he  did  not  tend  or 
orchestrate.  "Look!"  he  says.  "What  a 
beautiful  sky."  □ 

$o  Adam  Begley  recently  wrote  about  bal- 
looning in  Burgundy  for  Connoisseur. 
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Carol      Vaness 
(Continued  from  page  141) 

wanted  her  to  try.  "And  I  loved  it!"  she 
says,  "the  music  .  .  .  the  personalities 
.  .  .  Every  time  I  hear  the  tenor's  music  I 
fall  in  love  again.  The  way  I  fall  in  love 
with  my  characters  now,  I  may  have  to 
be  Tosca  the  rest  of  my  life." 

From  the  vantage  point  of  the  pres- 
ent, the  shape  of  Vaness's  career  looks 
beautifully  Proustian:  themes  that  at  the 
start  seemed  fortuitous  have  become 
grand,  all-encompassing.  "Does  any  of 
us  think  when  we're  twenty-one,  I'll  do 
this  for  life?"  the  singer  replies  when 
asked  to  recall  the  turning  point.  "It  was 
more  like  a  dream.  Every  time  I  got  a 
chance  to  sing  in  a  church  or  synagogue, 
I'd  stand  up  and  think,  Great!  Now  I  get 
to  do  what  I  really  want  to  do.  In  the 
beginning  there  was  me  on  the  one  hand 
and  my  voice  on  the  other.  And  then 
there  was  a  slightly  different  me  who 
was  a  singer.  Without  question,  in  the 
last  six  or  seven  years  especially,  there  is 
no  difference.  I  am  one  hundred  percent 
who  I  am,  and  my  voice  is  one  hundred 
percent  who  I  am.  It's  one  package." 

Vaness  says  she  feels  no  rivalry 
with  other  sopranos,  speaking 
in  detail  and  with  admiration  of 
Cheryl  Studer  and  Aprile  Millo,  whose 
repertoire  overlaps  with  her  own.  "Can 
you  imagine,"  she  asks,  "if  there  were 
just  me?  Or  Susan  Dunn,  or  Aprile,  or 
Mirella  Freni?  Can  you  imagine  how 
bored  we  would  be?"  Like  almost 
everyone  who  has  worked  with  her, 
Vaness  has  had  her  aggravations  with 
Kathleen  Battle,  but  she  does  not  dwell 
on  them.  "I  hope  she  sings  wonderfully 
somewhere  else,"  she  says,  " — not  by 
me"  (see  sidebar). 

Has  opera  become  an  escape?  Is  real 
life  sort  of  dreary  in  comparison?  "No," 
Vaness  replies.  "Opera  is  my  life.  How 
could  it  be  dreary  in  that  way?  The  min- 
ute I  leave  the  house  to  go  to  the  theater, 
it's  like  someone  injected  me  with  life 
and  spirit.  In  a  performance,  your  mind 
works  on  fifty  different  levels  all  at 
once — it's  an  incredible  high.  You  can't 
help  being  excited  by  the  capacity  to 
deal  with  the  conductor,  your  col- 
leagues, the  lights,  your  dress — and  still 
to  maintain  for  the  audience  a  sense  of 
calm  and  purpose." 

How  has  her  singing  ch  \ngcd  her?  "I 
grew  up  feeling  very  ugly,  very  inse- 
cure. I  don't  mean  I  needed  love  from 
my  parents,  because  they  did  the  best 
they  could,  and  I  love  them.  But  I'm  a 


very  needy  person.  And  what  you  get 
back  from  an  audience  feeds  what  I 
need.  I  used  to  say  as  a  joke,  'I  only  want 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world;  what's  the  problem?'  When  I  get 
onstage  in  costume  and  wigs,  I  don't 
feel  like  a  five-foot-ten  fat  girl  from 
Pomona,  California.  I  feel  attractive. 

"How  did  my  singing  change  me?  I 
saw  the  attention  I  got.  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  sang  in  public:  a  junior  recital 
at  Pomona  for  part  of  a  music  major.  I 
invited  all  my  friends  and  family.  There 
were  probably  twenty-five  people  in  the 
theater,  which  is  not  very  much — but  it 
was  my  first  go  and  it  seemed  like 
enough  for  me.  And  to  close  the  pro- 
gram I  chose  the  Mahler  Kindertotenlied- 
er — the  songs  on  the  death  of  children. 

"I  had  studied  them  with  a  recording 
of  Christa  Ludwig — and  it's  not  just 
beautiful,  it's  so  full  of  emotion.  It 
draws  you  in.  I  lay  in  bed  at  night  and 
played  it  over  and  over  again — I'm  sure 
I  drove  my  parents  crazy.  And  in  my 
recital,  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  it,  I 
became  aware  of  the  audience's  involve- 
ment. It  was  a  little  theater,  and  I  could 
see  their  eyes  change,  the  more  I  sang  to 
them.  When  I  realized  that  power  to 
give  joy — in  the  pain  of  that  music — it 
gave  back  to  me  such  a  happiness  and  a 
confidence  that  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  so 
beautiful.  It  was  like  an  honor  bestowed 
on  me.  I  felt  that  I  was  special,  that  I  had 
worth. 

"If  you  understand  how  much  it 
means  to  us  to  sing  and  communicate  in 
this  way!  Not  being  able  to  do  it — it's  as 
if  the  hands  were  cut  off  a  great  painter. 
You  can  say,  Well,  the  person  is  still  the 
same  person.  He  can't  paint  anymore, 
and  that's  too  bad.  But  it's  all  so  inte- 
grated! I  understand  what  it's  like  to  be 
afraid  to  lose  your  gift." 

There,  within  the  person  of  a  thor- 
oughly modern  woman,  speaks, 
grand  yet  curiously  austere,  the 
spirit  of  a  diva  of  old.  Vaness  would 
probably  not  object  to  the  suggestion. 
"Everybody  reads  the  newspapers 
every  day,"  she  likes  to  say.  "Is  there  an 
old  story?  We  have  war,  famine  .  .  .  the 
Rose  Bowl  parade.  Life,  humanity  stays 
pretty  much  the  same  story.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  look  at  the  history  books. 
Everything  is  new  every  day." 

What  about  the  ghosts  of  the  divas  of 
old?  Does  Vaness  never  regret  that  the 
days  of  legend  are  gone  forever?  "No," 


she  answers.   "Any  audience  will  still 
react  in  a  legendary  way  if  they're 
moved  enough." 
Watch.  □ 

An  Old-Style  Tiff 

To  fans  of  old,  only  a  performance  of  a  life- 
time was  more  delicious  than  some  juicy 
backstage  gossip.  This  story,  one  of  remark- 
ably few  about  Carol  Vaness,  actually  starts 
out  as  a  story  about  Kathleen  Battle  (Kathy, 
to  the  fans),  whose  pouts  and  sulks  and  snits 
and  tantrums  are  legend. 

It  begins  at  the  Met  on  the  morning  of  the 
dress  rehearsal  for  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  six 
years  ago.  Carol  arrives  to  find  the  whole 
backstage  aflutter.  She  is  singing  the  Count- 
ess, who  according  to  traditions  of  long 
standing  dresses  in  dressing-room  number 
one.  Kathy  is  singing  the  Countess's  maid, 
Susanna,  who  gets  dressing  room  number 
two,  adjacent  and  indistinguishable.  Not 
this  time.  Kathy  has  arrived  early,  flung 
Carol's  dresses  into  the  hall,  and  locked  her- 
self in  the  room  she  thinks  is  her  due.  Carol 
pays  no  attention. 

Cut  to  Act  3  of  Figaro  in  Nagoya,  three 
years  later,  on  the  last  leg  of  the  Met's  histor- 
ic tour  to  Japan.  Same  sopranos.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  airy,  exquisitely  blended  harmo- 
nies, the  Countess  and  Susanna  meet  to  pen  a 
love  letter,  bait  for  a  trap  for  the  Countess's 
philandering  husband.  Kathy  starts  sashay- 
ing forward  to  the  footlights,  trying  to  steal 
the  scene  with  bigger  and  bigger  gestures. 
Carol,  undaunted — and  five  foot  ten  to 
Kathy's  five  foot  two  and  three-quarters — 
follows  suit.  Call  it  a  draw. 

The  subsequent  business  calls  for  the 
Countess  to  seal  the  letter  with  a  pin  from 
her  dress.  Carol  goes  for  the  pin,  but  the 
prop  and  costume  crew  have  botched  it.  No 
pin.  Carol  mimes  the  action.  And  what  does 
Kathy  do?  She  makes  it  clear  by  her  gestures 
that  there  is  no  pin,  shrugs,  and  gives  the 
audience  a  big,  cute,  conspiratorial  wink. 
After  the  final  bows,  as  company  members 
are  making  their  farewells  behind  the  cur- 
tain, Carol,  center  stage,  calls  Kathy  over, 
shakes  her  hand  with  a  big  smile,  and  says,  "I 
just  want  you  to  know  that  working  with 
you  has  been  the  most  horrible  experience  in 
my  life  and  that  it  will  never,  ever  happen 
again."  (So  far,  it  has  not.)  Embellishers  add 
that  the  next  day  everyone  in  the  company 
sent  Carol  flowers,  so  many  that  the  hotel 
did  not  know  where  to  put  them. 

«9«*  Matthew  Gurewitsch  is  a  senior  editor 
of  this  magazine. 
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The     Empress     Goes    West 
(Continued  from  page  148) 

more-practical   and   -comfortable 
coaches  had  become  popular.  .  .  . 

The  artistic  decoration  of  the  Hermi- 
tage's carriage  reflects  an  even  earlier 
date  than  its  structural  features.  .  .  . 
Similar  details,  by  the  renowned  French 
ornamentalists  Moreau  and  J.  Bere- 
nom,  appear  in  carriages  constructed  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century.  On  one  of 
their  coaches,  made  in  the  early  eigh- 
teenth century  for  Prince  Morvillia 
(preserved  in  the  Stockholm  armory), 
both  front  and  rear  wheels,  with  their 
gilded  carvings  on  a  dark  background, 
are  almost  identical  with  those  of  our 
carriage.  The  nearly  identical  silhou- 
ettes of  both  also  attest  to  their  common 
artistic  heritage.  .  .  . 

Further  assistance  in  dating  the 
Hermitage's  carriage  is  provided 
by  a  drawing  of  a  grand  carriage 
by  the  master  coach  builder  Milon. 
The  two  coaches  are  very  similar  in 
their  three-part  bodies,  their  silhou- 
ettes, and  their  virtually  identical  deco- 
rations. .  .  .  There  is  an  especially 
strong  resemblance  between  the  asym- 
metrical women's  faces  painted  at  the 
corners  of  both  coaches.  Precisely  this 
style  of  representation  appeared  on 
French  furniture  and  carriages  in  the  late 
1710s  and  early  1720s.  .  .  . 

Despite  the  few  differences  in  detail- 
ing between  the  Hermitage  carriage  and 
that  in  Milon's  drawing,  the  similarity  is 
so  great  as  to  suggest  that  the  drawing 
may  have  served  as  the  model  for  our 
coach.  ...  As  Milon's  draft  dates  to 
1721  or  1722,  our  coach  can  with  rea- 
sonable assuredness  be  dated  to  approx- 
imately the  same  time. 

The  carriage's  paintings  are  also  of 
great  interest.  That  they  were  done  by 
an  extraordinary  artist  is  clear  from  the 
controlled  composition  and  the  skillful- 
ly represented  human  figures  and  orna- 
ments. The  paintings  show  a  strong  in- 
fluence of  the  French  academic  style  of 
Charles  Lebrun,  characterized  by  a  cool 
calm,  the  use  of  allegory  and  mytholo- 
gy, and  a  festiveness. 

However,  the  paintings  also  include 
elements  that  are  not  academic.  The 
composition  on  the  upper  half  of  the 
coach's  rear  wall  differs  n  mceably  from 
the  remaining  paintings  in  its  colora- 
tion. The  soft  transitions  from  one  color 
to  the  next,  the  more  complex  color 
combinations,  and  the  illusion  of  living 
human  bodies  distinguish  this  picture 


from  the  others.  Here  we  clearly  see  ele- 
ments of  a  new  style — the  rococo. 

Pierre  Rosenberg,  chief  curator  at  the 
Louvre,  believes  that  the  beautiful  deco- 
rative painting  of  the  Hermitage's  car- 
riage was  executed  by  an  artist  who  had 
not  yet  abandoned  the  models  intro- 
duced by  Lebrun  and  who  was  already 
familiar  with  the  work  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Lemoyne.  Among  his  students,  in  1721, 
was  the  brilliant  Francois  Boucher.  Like 
many  young  artists,  Boucher  did  not 
immediately  find  his  own  style  and  for  a 
decade  or  so  was  strongly  influenced  by 
his  teacher.  Probably  at  Lemoyne's  rec- 
ommendation, Boucher  worked  at  the 
Gobelins  manufactory  (he  later  became 
its  director).  While  Boucher  was  not  of 
the  academic  school  to  which  the  paint- 
ing on  the  carriage  belongs,  he  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  by  it  in  his  early 
years.  The  painting  seems  to  be  that  of 
an  immature  but  evidently  talented  art- 
ist. It  seems  probable  that  the  young 
Boucher  was  responsible  for  painting 
the  Hermitage's  carriage.  .  .  . 

The  next  question  is,  for  what  pur- 
pose was  this  particular  carriage  first 
intended?  We  know  that  Peter  the  Great 
reigned  in  the  early  1720s,  and  we 
believe  that  the  carriage's  appearance  in 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  him,  a  surmise  supported  in 
particular  by  the  Russian  coat  of  arms 
painted  on  the  body.  The  eagle  in  this 
coat  of  arms  is  drawn  schematically, 
with  thin  feathers  and  rounded  lines;  its 
two  necks  are  thin  and  the  tail  long. 
Such  a  coat  of  arms  belongs  to  the  final 
years  of  Peter's  reign.  .  .  . 

Catherine  I,  Peter's  second  wife,  was 
crowned  by  him  in  1724,  and  there  are 
many  indications  that  the  Hermitage's 
grand  carriage  was  intended  for  this  cer- 
emony. Peter  might  have  ordered  the 
coach  for  this  ceremony  when  he  was  in 
Paris  in  1717,  since  it  is  known  that  he 
visited  the  Gobelins  manufactory, 
where  such  "grand  carriages"  were 
made.  Hardly  a  coronation  took  place  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury without  a  Gobelins  coach. 

An  account  from  one  of  Peter  the 
Great's  aides  provides  evidence  that  the 
Hermitage's  carriage  was  used  at  Cath- 
erine I's  coronation.  He  relates:  "After 
praying  briefly,  His  Excellency  led  the 
empress  from  the  church  to  a  great,  fes- 
tive carriage.  ...  It  was  a  vast  coach, 
richly  gilded  and  painted.  They  say  that 
it  was  made  in   Paris.   Above  the  car 


stood  a  silver  and  gold  crown.  The  car- 
riage was  pulled  by  eight  beautiful 
horses. The  empress's  gown  almost  fill- 
ed the  interior  of  the  coach.  ..."  This 
description  of  Catherine  I's  coronation 
carriage  tallies  with  that  of  the  carriage 
in  the  Hermitage  collection.  .  .  . 

The  allegorical  and  mythological 
scenes  executed  throughout  in  wood, 
paint,  metal,  leather,  fabric,  and  other 
such  materials  reveal  the  theme  of  the 
coronation  of  Catherine  I.  .  .  .  On  the 
right-hand  door  is  a  woman  with  wings 
on  her  head.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds 
a  sphere;  in  her  left,  a  mirror.  The  rmr- 
ror  is  an  attribute  of  wisdom;  the  sphere 
signifies  the  universe;  the  wings  stand 
for  motion.  A  figure  thus  accoutered 
constitutes  an  allegorical  representation 
of  wisdom.  .  .  . 

On  the  left-hand  door  is  painted  the 
only  male  figure,  dressed  in  a  military 
uniform  with  a  red  sash  tied  across  his 
shoulder.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a 
scepter  and  a  laurel  wreath.  Under  his 
hand  is  a  lion's  muzzle.  The  lion  always 
symbolized  strength  and  courage,  and 
also  charity,  magnanimity,  and  anger. 
The  wreath  stood  for  praise;  the  scepter, 
for  power.  Together  they  represented 
strength  and  power.  It  is  possible  that 
this  male  figure  represents  Peter  the 
Great.  He  is  sitting  on  a  throne  as  if 
addressing  another  person,  depicted 
nearby,  who  might  be  Catherine  I.  He  is 
holding  the  wreath  above  her  head,  as  if 
to  place  a  crown  on  her,  and  holds  the 
wreath  and  scepter  in  his  right  hand,  as 
he  would  in  the  coronation  ritual.  .  .  . 

Catherine  I  is  depicted  as  Minerva.  In 
her  right  hand  she  holds  a  spear,  and  on 
it  rests  a  helmet.  Together,  as  Peter  I  and 
Catherine  I,  these  two  figures  embody 
strength  and  wisdom. 

On  the  forward  panel,  to  the  right  of 
the  coat  of  arms,  is  an  allegory  of  power 
(as  well  as  of  unity  and  harmony),  sig- 
nified by  a  bouquet.  This  attribute  also 
symbolizes  friendship  and  an  especially 
close  union,  much  like  that  of  Peter  and 
Catherine.  To  the  left  stands  a  woman 
with  an  olive  branch  in  her  right  hand, 
symbolizing  the  allegory  of  peace  and 
charity.  The  entire  composition  might 
be  called  "Peace  and  Harmony." 

Finally,  in  virtually  every  scene  on  the 
carriage,  water  is  represented.  This 
serves  as  a  reminder  of  the  wealth  of 
Russia's  rivers  and  seas  and  is  surely 
associated  with  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt, 
confirming  the  victory  over  Sweden  in 
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1721,  which  opened  the  Baltic  Sea  to 
Russia.  When  Peter  crowned  Cather- 
ine, he  made  her  both  co-ruler  of  Russia 
and  ruler  of  the  seas. 

In  summary,  the  "grand  carriage"  of 
Leningrad  was  constructed  in  Paris  in 
the  early  1720s  after  a  drawing  by 
Milon,  probably  in  the  shops  of  the 
Gobelins  manufactory.  The  young 
Francois  Boucher  was  probably  in- 
volved in  painting  it.  This  carriage  was 
intended  for  Catherine  I's  coronation 
and  was  later  used  for  Catherine  the 
Great's  coronation  as  well.  It  is  possible 
that  Paul  I  used  it  in  1797. 

Later,  this  carriage  continued  to  be 
used  in  coronation  processions, 
but  not  as  the  main  coach.  In  the 
periods  between  coronations  the  car- 
riage was  displayed  in  the  Petersburg 
Equestrian  Museum.  In  1917,  the  provi- 
sional government  evacuated  the  car- 
riage to  Moscow.  It  was  returned  in 
1929  to  the  Hermitage,  where  it  has 
remained  since. 

In  World  War  II,  a  shell  hit  the  Hermi- 
tage's riding  stable,  where  the  carriage 
was  stored,  destroying  its  right-hand 
forward  corner,  breaking  the  left  door, 
shattering  the  windows,  cracking  many 
carvings,  and  driving  large  holes 
through  the  painted  panels. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  had  endured 
numerous  alterations,  renovations,  and 
additions  over  its  nearly  300-year  his- 
tory, it  never  lost  its  original  appear- 
ance. This  made  restoration  much 
simpler.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  oth- 
er problems  arose  in  1990  and  1991. 
Never  before  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
such  a  restoration  been  undertaken. 
Almost  150  specialists  were  required  to 
restore  all  the  carriage's  mechanisms 
and  decorations.  Only  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  skills 
needed  to  construct  and  repair  carriages 
have  been  completely  lost  in  our  era  can 
the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the 
work  be  appreciated.  □ 

s«*  Peter  Dragadze,  a  veteran  journalist, 

often  writes  on  the  arts. 

s©»  V.  A.  Chernyshev  is  the  senior  research 
assistant  in  the  Department  of  West  Euro- 
pean Art  of  the  State  Hermitage  Vluseum. 
This  article  was  provided  courtesy  oj  the 
Hermitage.  It  was  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian by  Matthew  Tiedemann  and  shortened 
as  indicated  in  the  editing. 
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Free/  Gratis!  Advice  on  how  to  spend  during  the  recession 


By      Thomas      Hoving 


S. 


Ever  since  the  recession 
began,  I  have  been  giv- 
ing a  lot  of  thought  to 
how  a  connoisseur  should 
handle  the  situation.  Here  is 
what  I  have  decided  to  do  for 
the  duration,  which  I  figure 
will  last  about  a  year  and  a  half 
and  will  be  comparable  to  the 
nasty  economic  downturn  of 
the  early  1970s.  In  the  good, 
fast  times,  my  family  did  what 
I  guess  the  majority  of  you 
did — put  some  funds  aside  for 
the  inevitable  sinker. 
So  Buy  a  work  of  art  imme- 
diately. It  will  make  your  soul 
feel  better,  and  today  the 
prices  are  getting  tighter  by 
the  month.  Start  carefully 
sc  outing  the  art  markets,  espe- 
i  tally  tor  <  ontemporary  art 


and  the  decorative  arts.  If  you 
cannot  make  up  your  mind, 
do  so  within  six  months. 

so  Minimize  the  risk  in  the 
stockmarket — of  course  this 
move  should  have  started 
gradually  six  months  ago — 
and  go  "government." 

so  Think  of  renovating  the 
house  or  apartment.  Bids  will 
certainly  be  lower.  Seek  the 
smaller  contractors,  who  are 
going  to  cut  profits  to  keep 
their  work  forces  together. 

so  ("heck  out  the  real-estate 
market  for  bargains. 

SO  Plan  to  trade  in  your  car 
earlier  than  usual.  In  three 
months,  look  for  a  super  deal 
on  one  of  those  four-wheel- 
drive  pickups  with  all  the  ex- 
tras, including  power  takeoff 


and  plow  attachment. 

so  Search  for  investment 
possibilities  in  small  businesses 
that  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure a  bank  loan.  Hunt  partic- 
ularly in  waste-management 
enterprises,  the  entry-level 
ones — for  example,  handling 
disposal  of  oil  or  oil  filters. 

So  Vacation  in  America  or 
South  America,  especially 
Mexico.  If  you  want  to  go  to 
Europe  or  the  Orient,  look 
into  the  highly  refined  group 
tours  and  become  an  expert  on 
bargain  airfares. 

So  Cull  the  rare-books  shops 
and  assemble  those  hundred 
greatest  books  you  should 
have  bought — not  to  mention 
read — long  ago. 

*•»  Buy  sporting  clothes  of 


only  the  highest  quality. 

so  Become  viciously  picky 
and  judgmental  when  it  comes 
to  seeing  anything,  from  mu- 
seum shows  to  movies. 

So  Make  a  list  of  your  most 
discriminating  friends,  and 
share  tips  on  what  is  absolute- 
ly the  best  in  anything  you 
want  to  do  or  purchase.  Al- 
ways insist  on  quality. 

so  Funnel  all  your  charitable 
giving  into  those  activities  that 
truly  do  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  for  everybody. 

so  I  )o  not  be  too  cautious  or 
simply  hunker  down.  Get  on 
the  move.  Look  around;  the 
opportunities  and  the  bargains 
are  here  or  are  coming. 

So  And,  of  course,  try  to 
hold  on  to  your  job.  □ 
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"Smallbone  only  make 
those  really  old  fashioned  traditional  kitchens' 

SMALLBONE  HAVE  TAKEN  all  the  traditional  skills  of  cabinet  making  and 
produced  the  revolutionary  unfitted  kitchen,  where  every  detail  has  been 
given  careful  attention. 

Juxtaposing  free-standing  painted  pieces  with  natural  ash  furniture  and 
with  polished  stainless  steel,  granite  counter-tops  and  low  voltage  lighting  is 
not  exactly  what  you'd  call  old  fashioned. 
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1911.  Designed  to  commemorate  the  Foun 
of  the  company  b\  E.  Blum  in  La  ( ihau  > 
Switzerland.  Three-piece  case  with  inlegr 
back  and  oversized  gasket  ensures  water  resist 
Bombe  sapphire  crystal.  High-efficiem  \  quar 
self-winding  mechanical  movement.  Water  rca 
to  30  meters  <w  fit.  Entirely  hand  crafted 
hand  assembled  bracelet  or  water  resistant  shad 
strap.  In  a  broad  range  of  options  from  stair 
steel  to  18  kL  rose  gold.  Available  in  two  ir 
and  one  ladies'  size.  Five  year  international  in 
warranty  Sculpted  bv  the  architect  of  tiae 
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